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PREFACE. 



V V HEN I firft fignified my intention of publifhing the follow- 
ing fleets, I w.>s told by mv friends it would draw on me the refent- 
ment of the faculty. As I never could entertain fuch an unfavourable 
idea, it was refolved to make the experiment, which indeed came out 
pretty much as might have been expected. _ Many whofe learning and 
liberality of fentiments do honour to medicine, received rhe book in a 
manner which at once (hewed their indulgence, and the falfity of the 
opinion that every pbyjidan ixijhes to couceal his art ', while the more felfifh 
and narrow-minded, general'}' the mod numerous in every profefl- 
ion, have not failed to pevfecute both, the book and its author. 

The reception, however, which this work has met with from the 
Public, merits my mod grateful acknowledgements: As the beft way 
of expreffing thefe, I have endeavoured to render it more generally 
ufeful, by enlarging the prophylaxis, or thai part which treats of pre*. 
venting difeafes ; and by adding many articles which had been entirely 
Omitted in the former impreflions. It is needlefs to enumerate thefe 
additions *, I lhall only fay, that I hope they will be found real improve- 
nienis. 

fhc observations relative to Nurfing and the Management of 
chilur ,;i, were chiefly fuggefted by an txtenfive practice among urn 
fa-trts, in a large branch of the Foundling Hofpital, where I had an op- 
portunity not only of treating the difeafes incident to chi'dhood, but 
likewile of trying difFeveiit plans of nurGrig, and obferving their effects. 

nevei I had i. in my power to place the children under die care of 
proper nurfes, to inftruft thefe nurfes in their duty, and to be fatisfied 
that they pel formed it, very few of them died j but when from diftance 
of place', and other unavoidable circumftances, the children were left to 
the folecare of mercenary nurfts, without any perfon to inftruct and 
fuperintend them, l'carce any of them lived. 

This was fo apparent, as with me to amount to a proof of the 
following melancholy fact : That almoft one halfofmkt human fpecies perifi 
in infancy, hy improper management or negltS : This reflection has made me 
often vi(h to be ihe happy inftrument of alleviating the miferies of 
thofe flittering innocents, or of refcuing them from an untimely grave. 
ISTo one, who has not had an opportunity of obf'iving them, can im- 
agine what abfurd and ridiculous practices (till prevail in the nurfing 
and management of infants, and what numbers of lives are by that 
means loft to fociety. As thefe practices are Chiefly owing to igno- 
rance, it is to be hoped, that when nurfss are better informed, their 
ctnuiua will be more proper. 



PREFACE. 9 

The application of medicine to the various occupations of life 
has been in general the refult of obfervation. An extenfive practice 
for feveral years, in one of the largeft manufacturing towns in Eng- 
land, afforded me fufficient opportunities of obferving the injuries 
which thofe ufeful people fuftain from their particular employments, 
and likewife of trying various methods of obviating fuch injuries. 
The fuccefs which attended thefe trials was fufficient to encourage 
this attempt, which I hope will be of ufe to thofe who are under the 
neceflity of eating their bread by fuch employments as are unfavora- 
ble to health. 

I do not mean to intimidate men, far lefs to infinuate that even 
thofe arts, the practice of which is attended with fome degree of 
danger, mould not be carried on ; but to guard the lefs cautious and 
unwary againft thofe dangers which they have it in their power to 
avoid, and which they often, through mere ignorance, incur. As 
every occupation in life difpofes thofe who follow it to fome partic- 
ular difeafes more than to others, it is certainly of importance to 
know thefe, in order that people may be upon their guard againft 
them. It is always better to be warned of the approach of an ene- 
my, than to be furprifed by him, efpecially when there is a poflibili* 
ty of avoiding the danger. 

The obfervations concerning Diet, Air, Exercife, &c. are of a 
more general nature, and have not efcaped the attention of phyfi- 
cians in any age. They are fubjects of too great importance, how- 
ever, to be paffed over in an attempt of this kind, and can never be 
fufficiently recommended. The man who pays a proper attention 
to thefe, will feldom need the phyfician •, and he who does not, 
will feldom enjoy health, let him employ as many phyGcians as 
he pleafes. 

Though we have endeavored to point out the caufes of difeaf- 
es, and to put people upon their guard againft them, yet it mult be 
acknowledged that theyareoften of fuch a nature as to admit of being 
removed only by the diligence and activity of the public magiftrate. 
We are forry, indeed, to obferve, that the power of the magiftrate 
is feldom exerted in this country for the prefervation of health. The 
importance of a proper medical police is either not underftood, or 
little regarded. Many things highly injurious to the public health 
are daily practifed with impunity, while others absolutely neceflary 
for its prefervation, are entirely neglected. 

Some of the public means of preferving health are mentioned 
in the general prophylaxis, as the infpection of provifions, widening 
the ftreets of great towns, keeping them clean, Supplying the inhabi- 
tants with wholefome water, &c ; but they are palled over in a very 
curfory manner. A proper attention to thefe would have fwelled 
this volume to too large a fize ; I have therefore referved them for 
rue fubject of a future publication. 

In the treatment of difeafes, I have been peculiarly attentive to 
regimen. T»he generality of people lay too much (liefs upon Med- 
icine, and truft too little to their own endeavors. It is always in the 
power of the patient, or of thofe about him, to do as much towards 
his recovery as can be effefted by the phyfician. By not attending 
to this, the defigns of medicine are often fruftrated ; and the patient, 
by purfuing a wrong plan of regimen, not only defeats the Doctor's 
indeavors, but renders them dangerous. I have often known pa- 

{*) 



to PREFACE. 

tients killed by an error in regimen, when they were tifing very prop- 
er medicines. It w 11 be faid, the phyfician always orders the regi- 
men when he prefcribes a medicine. 1 wifh it were fo, both for 
the honour of the faculty and the fafety of their patients i but phy- 
sicians, as well as other people, are too little attentive to this matter. 

Though many reckon it doubtful whether phyfic is benefi- 
cial or hurtful to mankind, yet all allow the neceffity and importance 
of a proper regimen in difeafes. Indeed the very appetites of the 
fick prove its propriety. No man in his fenfes, ever imagined that 
a perfon in a fever, for example, could eat, drink, or conduct himfelf 
in the fame manner as one in perfect health. This part of medicine, 
therefore, is evidently founded in Nature, and is every way confif- 
tent with reafon and common fenfe. Had men been more attentive 
to it, and lefs folicitous in hunting after fecret remedies, medicine 
had never become an object of ridicule. 

This feems to have been the firft idea of Medicine. The an- 
cient phyficians adted chiefly in the capacity of nurfes. They went 
very little beyond aliment in their prescriptions ; and even this they 
generally adminiftered themfelves, attending the fick for that pur- 
pofe through the whole courfe of the difeafe ; which gave them an 
opportunity not only of marking the changes of difeafes with great 
accuracy, but likewife of obferving the effe&s of their different ap- 
plications, and adapting them to the fymptoms. 

The learned Dr. Arbuthnot afferts, that by a proper attention 
to thofe things which are almoft within the reach of every body, 
more good and lefs mifchief will be done in acute difeafes, than by 
*i medicines improperly and unfeafonably adminiftered ; and that great 
cures may be effected in chronic diftempers, by a proper regimen 
if the diet only. So entirely do the Doctor's fentiments and mine 
« gree, that I would advife every perfon, ignorant of phyfic, to con- 
un^ his practice folely to diet, and the other parts of regimen •, by 
which means he may often do much good, and can feldqm do any 
hurt. 

This feems alfo to have been the opinion of the ingenious Doc- 
tor Huxham, who obferves, that we often feek from Art what all- 
bountiful Nature moft readily, and as effectually, offers us, had we 
diligence and fagacity enough to obferve and make ufe of them ; 
that the dietetic part of Medicine is not fo much ftudied as it ought 
to be ; and that though lefs pompous, yet it is the moft natural meth- 
od of curing difeafes. , 

To render this book more generally ufeful, however, as well as 
more acceptabl to the intelligent part of mankind, I have in moft 
difeafes, befides regimen, recommended fome of the moft fimple 
and approved forms of medicine, and added fuch cautions and di- 
rections asfeemed neceffary for their fafe adminiftration. It would 
no doubt have been more acceptable to many, had it abounded with 
pompous prefcriptions, and piomifed great cures in confequence of 
their ufe ; but this was not my plan ; I think the adminiftration of 
medicines always doubtful, and often dangerous, and would much 
rather teach men how to avoid the neceffity of ufing them, than how 
they fhould be ufed. 

Several medicines, and thofe of confiderable efficacy, may be 
adminiftered with great freedom and fafety. Phyficians generally 
trille a long time with medicines before they learn their proper ufe. 
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Many peafants at prefent know better how to ufe fome of the moft 
important articles in the materia medua, than phyfi ians did a century 
ago ; and doubtlefs the fame obfervations will hold with regard to 
others fome time hence. Wherever I was convinced that medicine 
might be ufcd with fafety, or where the cure depended chiefly upon 
it, I have taken care to recommend it ; but where it was either 
highly dangerous, or not very neceflary, it is omitted. 

1 hav i not troubled the reader with an ufelefs parade of quota- 
tions from different authors, but have in general adopted their ob- 
fervations where my own were either defective, or totally wanting. 
Thofe to whom I am moft obliged, are Ramizina, Arbuthnot, and 
Tiffot ; the laft of which, in his Avis du Peupie, comes the neareft to 
my views of any author which I have fcen. H^d the Dodor's plan 
been as complete as the execution is mafterly, we mould have had 
no occafion for any new treatife of this kind foon ; but by confining 
himfelf to the acute difeafes, he has in my opinion omitted the moft 
ufeful part of his fubje£t. People in acute difeafes may fometimes 
be their own phyficians ; but in chronic cafes, the cure muft ever 
depend chiefly upon the patient's own endeavors. The Doclor has 
alfo pafied over the Prophylaxis^ or preventive part of medicine very 
llightly, though it is certainly of the greateft importance in fuch a 
work. He had no doubt his reafons for fo doing, and I am fo far 
from finding fault with him, that I think his performance does 
great honor both to his head and his heart. 

Several other foreign phyficians of eminence have written on 
nearly the fame plan with'.jphTot, as the Baron Van Swienten, phy- 
fician to their imperial Majefties, M. Rofen, Jirfl phyfician of the 
kingdom of Sweden, &c. but thefe gentlemen's productions have 
never come to my hand. I cannot help wifhir^J, however, that fome 
of our diftinguiihed countrymen would follow their example. 
There ftill remains much to be done on this fubjecl, and it does not 
appear to me how any man could better employ his time or talents, 
than in eradicating hurtful prejudices, and diffufing ufeful knowl- 
edge among the people. 

I know fome of the Faculty difapprove of every attempt of this 
nature, imagining that it muft totally deftroy their influence. But 
this notion appears to me to be as abfurd as it is illiberal. People 
in diltrefs will always apply for relief to men of fuperior abilities* 
when they have it in their power j and they will do this with far 
greater confidence and readinefs when they believe that medicine is 
a rational fcience, that when they take it to be only a matter of 
mere conjecture. 

Though I have endeavored to render this Treatife plain and. 
ufeful, yet i found it impofiible to avoid fome terms of art ; but 
thofe are in general either explained, or are fuch as moft people un- 
derftand. In fhort, 1 have endeavored to conform my ftyle to the 
capacities of mankind in general •, and, if my readers do not flatter 
either themfelves or me, with fome degree of fuccefs. On a medi- 
cal fubjedt, this is not fo eafy a matter as fome may imagine. To 
make a (hew of learning is eafier than to write plain fenfe, efpecially 
in a fcience which has been kept at fuch a diftance from common 
obfervation. It would however be no difficult matter to prove, that 
every thing valuable in the practicable part of medicine is within the 
reach of common abilities. 
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It would be ungenerous not to exprefs my warmeft acknowl- 
edgment to thofe Gentlemen who have endeavored to extend the 
ufefulnefs of this performance, by tranflating it into the language of 
their refpe&ive countries. Molt of them have not only giyen ele- 
gant tranflations of the Book, but have alfo enriched it with many 
ufeful obfervationsy by which it is rendered more complete, and 
better adapted to the climate and the conftitutions of their country- 
men. To the learned Dr. Duplanil, of Paris, phyfician to the Count 
d'Artois, I lie under particular obligations ; as this gentleman has 
not only confiderably enlarged my treatife, but by his very ingenious 
and ufeful notes, has rendered it fo popular on the Continent, as to 
occafion its being tranflated into all the languages of modern Europe. 
I have only to add, that the book has not more exceeded my 
expectations in its fuccefs, than in the effecls it has produced. Some 
of the mod pernicious practices, with regard to the treatment of 
the fick, have already given place to a more rational conduct j and 
many of the moft hurtful prejudices, which feemed to be quite in- 
furmountable, have in a great meafure yielded to better information. 
Of this a ftronger inftance cannot be given than the inoculation of 
the fmall pox. Few mothers, fome years ago, would fubmit to 
have their children inoculated even by the hand of a phyfician ; yet 
nothing is more certain^ than that of late many of them have per- 
formed this operation with their own hands ; and as their fuccefs has 
been equal to that of the moft dignified inoculators, there is little 
t reafon to doubt that the practice will become general. Whenever 
this (hall be the cafe, more lives will be faved by inoculation alone, 
than are at prefent by all the endeavors of the Faculty. 
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X HE improvements in Medicine, fince the revival of learning 
have by no means kept pace with thofe of the other arts. The reafon 
is obvious. Medicine has been ftudied by few, except thofe who 
intended to live by it as a bufmefs. Such, either from a miftaken 
zeal for the honor of Medicine, or to raife their own importance, 
have endeavored to difguife and conceal the art. Medical authors 
have generally written in a foreign language ; and thofe who were 
unequal to this talk, have even valued themfelves upon couching, at 
leaft, their prefcriptions, in terms and characters unintelligible to 
the reft of mankind. 

The contentions of the clergy, which foon happened after the 
reftoration of learning, engaged the attention of mankind, and paved 
the way for that freedom of thought and inquiry, which has fince 
prevailed in molt parts of Europe with regard to religious matters. 
Every man took a fide in thofe bloody difputes ; and every gentle- 
man, that he might diftinguifh himfelf on one fide or other was in- 
ftru&ed in Divinity. This taught people to think and reafon for 
themfelves in matters of religion, and at laft totally deftroyed that 
complete and abfolute dominion which the clergy had obtained 
over the minds of men. 

The ftudy of Law has likewife, in moft: civilized nations, been 
juftly deemed a neceflary part of the education of a gentleman. Ev- 
ery gentleman ought certainly to know at lead the laws of bis own 
country ; and if he were alfo acquainted with thofe of others, it 
might be more* than barely an ornament to him. 

The different branches of Philofophy have alfo of late been very 
univerfaily ftudied by all who pretended to a liberal education. The 
advantages of this are manifeft. It frees the mind from prejudice 
and fuperftition, fits it for the inveftigation of truth ; induces habits 
of reafoning and judging properly ; opens an inexhauftible fource of 
entertainment •, paves the way to the improvement of arts and agri- 
culture •, and qualifies men for a&ing with propriety in the moft im- 
portant ftations of life. 

Natural Hiftory is likewife become an object of general atten- 
tion ; and it well deferves to be fo. It leads to difcoveries of the 
greateft importance. Indeed agriculture, the moft ufeful of all arts, 
is only a branch of Natural Hiitory, and can never arrive at a high 
degree of improvement where the ftudy of that fcience is neglected. 

Medicine however, has not, as far as 1 know, in any country, 
been reckoned a neceffary part of the education of a gentleman. But 
lurely no fufficient reafon can be afligned for this omiffion. No fci- 
ence lays open a more exteniive field of ufeful knowledge, or affords 
more ample entertainment to an inquifitive mind. Anatomy, Bota- 
ny, Chymiftry, and the. Materia Medico, are all branches of Natural 
Hiftory, and are fraught with futh amufemc nt and utility, that the 
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man who entirely neglects them has but a forry claim either to tafle. 
or learning. If a gentleman has a turn for obfervation, fays an ex- 
cellent and fenfible writer,* furely the natural hiftory of his own fpe- 
cies is a more mterefting fubject, and prefents a more ample field 
for the exertion of genius, than the natural hiftory of fpiders and 
cockle- fhells. . 

We do net mean that every man fhould become a phyfician. 
This would be an attempt as ridiculous as it is impoffible. AH we 
plead for is, that themenof fenfe andlearningfhouldbefofaracquain- 
ted with the general principles of Medicine, as to be in a condition 
to derive from it fome of thofe advantages with which it is fraught ; 
and at the fame time to guard themfejves againft the deftructive in- 
fluences of ignorance, fuperftition and quackery. 

As matters ftand at prefent, it is eafier to cheat a man out of 
his life than of a fhUling, and almoft impollible either to deted or 
punilh the offender. Notwithftanding this, people ftill fhut their 
eyes, and take every thing upon truft that is adminiftered by any 
Pretender to medicine, without daringto afk him areafon for any part 
of his conduct. Implicit faith, every where elfe the object of ridi- 
cule, is ftill facred here. Many of the faculty are no doubt worthy 
ol all the confidence that can be repofed in them ; but as this can 
never be the character of every individual in any profeflion, it would 
certainly be for the fafety, as well as the honor of mankind to have 
fome check upon the conduct of thofe to whom they entruft fo val- 
uable a treafure as health. 

The veil of my Iter y, which ftill hangs over medicine, renders 
it not only a conjectural, but even a fufpicious art. This has been 
long ago removed from the other fciences, which induces many to 
believe that medicine is a mere trick, and that it will not bear a fair 
and candid examination. Medicine, however, needs only to be betr 
ter known, in order to fecure the general efteem of mankind. Its 
precepts are fuch as every wife man would chufe to obferve, and it 
forbids nothing but what is incompatible with true happinefs. 

Difguifing Medicine not only retards its improvement as a fci- 
ence, but expofes the profeflion to ridicule, and is injurious to the 
true interefts of fociety. An art founded on obfervation never can 
arrive at any high degree of improvement, while it is confined to a 
few who make a trade of it. The united obfervations of all the in- 
genious and fenfible part of mankind, would do more in a few years, 
towards the improvement of Medicine, than thofe of the Faculty 
alone in a great many. Any man can tell when a medicine gives him 
eafe as well as a phyfician ; and if he only knows the name and dofe 
of the medicine, and the name of thedifeafe, it is fufficient to perpetu- 
ate the fact. Yet the man who adds one fingle fact to the flock of 
medical obfervations, does more real fervice to the art, than he who 
writes a volume in fupport of fome favourite hypothefis. 

Very few of the valuable difcoveries in medic'.ne have been 
made by phyficians. They have in general either been the effect of- 
chance or of neceffity, and have been ufually oppofed by the Faculty •, 
till every one elfe was convinced of their importance. An implicit 
faith in the opinions of teachers, an attachment to fyftems and ef- 
tablifhed forms, and the dread of reflections, will always operate up- 
on thofe who follow medicine as a trade. Few improvements are 
* Obie;va;ion» »n the Dutie* and Offices of a Phyfician. 
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to be expected from a man who might ruin his character and family 
by the fmalleft deviation from an eftablifhed rule. 

If men of letters, fays the author of the performance quoted 
above, were to claim their right of inquiry into a matter that fo near- 
ly concerns them, the good effects on medicine would foon appear. 
Such men would have no feparate intereft from that of the art. 
They would detect and expofe afluming Ignorance under the mafk 
of Gravity and Importance, and would be the judges and patrons of 
modeft merit. Not having their understandings perverted in their 
youth by falfe theories, unawed by authority, and unbiafled by inter- 
eft, they would canvafs with freedom the moft univerlally received 
principles in medicine, and expofe the uncertainty of manv of thofe 
dodlrines, of which a phyfician dares not fo much as feem to doubt. 

No argument, continues he, can be brought againft laying ©pen 
medicine, which does not apply with equal, if not greater, force to 
religion •, yet experience has (hewn, that fince the laity have aflerted 
their right of inquiry into thefe fubjects, 1 'neology, confidered as a 
fcience, Was been improved, the interefts of real religion have been 
promoted, and the clergy hi»ve become a more learned, a more ufe- 
ful, and a more refpectable body of men, than they ever were in the 
days of their greateft power and fplendor. 

Had other medical writers been as honeft as this gentleman, the 
art had been upon a very different footing at this day. Moft of them 
extol the merit of thole men who brought Philofophy out of the 
fchools, and fubjected it to the rules of common fenfe. But they 
never cohfider that medicine, at prefent, is in nearly the fame fitua- 
tion as philofophy was at that time, and that it might be as much 
improved by being treated in the fame manner. Indeed no fcience 
can either be rendered rational or ufeful, without being fubmitted to 
the common fenfe and rcafon of mankind. Thefe alone ftamp a 
value upon fcience ; and what will not bear the teft of thefe ought 
to be rejected. 

I know it will be faid, that diffufing medical knowledge among 
the people might induce them to tamper with medicine, and to truft 
to their own ikill inftead of calling a phyfician. The reverfe of this 
however is true. Perfons who have the moft knowledge in thefe 
matters, are commonly moft ready both to afk and to follow advice, 
when it is neceflary. The ignorant are always moft apt to tamper 
with medicine, and have the leaft confidence in Phyficians. lnftan- | 
cos of this are daily to be met with among the ignorant peafants, 
who, while they absolutely refufe to take a medicine which has been 
prefcribed by a phyfician, will fwallow with greedinefs any thing 
that is recommended to them by their credulous neighbors. Where 
men will act even without knowledge, it is certainly more rational 
to afford them all the light we can, than to leave them entirely in 
the dark. 

It may alfo be alledged, that laying medicine more open to man- 
kind would Jeflen their faith in it. This would indeed be the cafe 
with regard to fome ; but it would have a quite contrary effect: upon 
others. I know many people who have the utmoft dread and horror 
of every thing prefcribed by a phyfician, but who will neverthelds 
very readily take a medicine which they know, and whofe qualities 
they are in fome meafure acquainted with. Hence it is evident, that 
the dread ajrifes from the doctor, not from the drug. Nothing ever 
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can or will infplre mankind with an abfolute confidence in phyficians, 
but an open, frank, and undifguifed behavior. While the leaft 
ftiadow of myftery remains in the conduct of the Faculty, doubts, 
jealoufies and fufpicions, will arife in the minds of men. 

No doubt cafes will fometimes occur, where a prudent phyfician 
may find it expedient to difguife a medicine. The whims and hu- 
mours of men muft he regarded by thofe who mean to do them fer- 
vice ; but this can never affect the general argument in favor of can- 
dour and opennefs. A man might as well alledge, becaufe there are 
knaves and fools in the world, that he ought to take every one he 
meets for fuch, and to treat him accordingly. A fenfible phyfician 
will always know where difguife is neceffary ; but it ought never to 
appear on the face of his general conduct. 

The appearance of myftery in the conduct of phyficians not 
only renders their art fufpicious, but lays the foundations of Quack- 
ery, which is the difgrace of Medicine. No two characters can be 
more different than that of the honeft .phyfician and the quack ; yet 
they have generally been very much confounded. The line between 
them is not fufficiently apparent j at leaft is too fine for the general 
eye. Few perfons are able to diflinguifh fufficiently between the 
conduct of that man who adminifters a fecret medicine, and him who 
writes a prefcription in myftical characters and an unknown tongue. 
Thus the conduct of the honeft phyfician, which needs no difguife, 
gives a fanction to that of the villain, whofe fole confequence de- 
pends upon fecrecy. 

No laws will ever be able to prevent quackery, while people 
believe that the quack is as honeft a man, and as well qualified as 
the phyfician. A very fmall degree of medical knowledge, however, 
would be fufficient to break the fpell ; and nothing elfe can effectu- 
ally undeceive them. It is the ignorance and credulity of the multi- 
tude, with regard to medicine, which renders them fuch an eafy prey 
to every one who has the hardinefs to attack them on this quarter. 
Nor can the evil be remedied by any other means but by making 
them wifer. 

The moft effectual way to deftroy quackery in any art or fci- 
ence, is to diffiife the knowledge of it among mankind. Did phy- 
ficians write their prescriptions in the common language of the coun- 
try, and explain their intentions to the patient, as far as he could un- 
derftand them, it would enable him to know when the 'medicine had 
the defired effect ; would infpire him with abfolute confidence in the 
phyfician ; and would make him dread and deteft every man who 
pretended to cram a fecret medicine down his throat. 

Men in the different ftates of fociety, have very different views 
of the fame object. Sometime ago it was the practice of this coun- 
try for every perfon to fay his prayers in Latin, whether he knew 
any thing of that language or not. This conduct, though facred in 
the eyes of our anceftors, appears ridiculous enough to us ; and 
doubtlefs fome parts of ours will feem as ftrange to pofterity. 
Among thefe we may reckon the prefent mode of medical prefenp- 
fion, which, we venture to affirm, will fome time hence appear to 
have been completely ridiculous, and a very high burlefque upon the 
common fenfe of mankind. 

But this practice is not only ridiculous, it is likewife dangerous. 
However capable phyficians may be of writing Latin, I am certain 
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apothecaries are not always in a condition to read it, and that dan- 
gerous miftakes, in confequence of this, often happen. But fuppofe 
the apothecary ever fo able to read the phyficians prefcription, he is 
generally otherwife employed, and the bufinefs of making up prescrip- 
tions is left entirely to the apprentice. By this means the greateft 
man in the kingdom, even when he employs a firft-rate phyfician, in 
reality trufts his life in the hands of an idle boy, who has not only 
the chance of being very ignorant, but likewife giddy and carelefs. 
Miftakes will fometimes happen in fpite of the greateft care ; but> 
where human lives are concerned, all poffible methods ought cer- 
tainly to be taken to prevent them. For this reafon, the prefcriptions 
of phyficians, inftead of being couched in myftical characters and a 
dead language, ought, in my humble opinion, to be conceived in the 
mod plain and obvious terms imaginable. 

Diffufing medical knowledge among the people would not on- 
ly tend to improve the art and to banifh quackery, but likewife to 
render Medicine more univerfally ufeful, by extending its benefits 
to fociety. However long Medicine may have been known as a 
fcience, we will venture to fay, that many of its molt important 
purpofes to fociety have either been overlooked, or very little atten- 
ded to. The cure of difeafes is doubtlefs a matter of great impor- 
tance •, but the prefervation of health is of (till greater. This is the 
concern of every man, and furely what relates to it ought to be ren- 
dered as plain and obvious to all as poffible. It is not to be fuppof- 
ed, that men can be fufficiently upon their guard againft difeafes, 
who are totally ignorant of their caufes. Neither can the Legifla- 
ture, in whofe power it is to do much more for preferving the public 
health than can ever be done by the Faculty, exert that power with 
propriety, and to the greateft advantage, without fome degree o£ 
medical knowledge. 

Men of every occupation and condition in life might avail them- 
felves of a degree of medical knowledge ; as it would teach them to 
avoid the dangers peculiar to their refpedtive ftations ; which is al- 
ways eafier than to remove their effects. Medical knowledge, in 
ftead of being a check upon the enjoyments of life, only teaches 
men how to make the moftof them. It has indeed been faid, that /W/i/* 
medically, is to live miferably ; but it might with equal propriety be 
faid, that to live rationally, is to live miferably. If phyficians ob- 
trude their own ridiculous whims upon mankind, or lay down rules 
inconfiftent with reafon or common fenfe, no doubt they will be 
defpifed. But this is not the fault of medicine. It propofes no 
rules that I know, but fuchas are perfectly confident with the tru<- 
enjoyment of life, and every way conducive to the real happindi of 
mankind. 

We are forry indeed to obferve, that Medicine has hitherto hard- 
ly been confidered as a popular fcience, but as a branch of knowledge 
folely confined to a particular fet of men, while all the relt have 
been taught not only to neglect, but even to dread and defpife it. It 
will however appear, upon a more ftrict examination, that no fcience 
better deferves the attention, or is more capable of being rendered 
generally ufeful. 

People are told, that if they dip the leaft into medical knowledge, 
it will render them fanciful, and make them believe they have every 
difeafe of which they read. This I am famfied will feldom be the 
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cafe with fenfible people ; and fuppofe it were, they muft foon be 
undeceived. A fhort time will (hew them their error, and a little 
more reading will infallibly correct it. A fingle inflance will fhew 
the abfurdity of this notion. A fenfible lady, rather than read a 
medical performance, which would inftru£t her in the management 
of her children, generally leaves them entirely to the care and con- 
duct of the molt ignorant, credulous, and fuperftitious part of the 
human fpecies. 

No part of medicine is of more general importance than that 
which relates to the nurfing and management of children. Yet few 
parents pay a proper attention to it. They leave the fole care of their 
tender offspring, at the very time when care and attention are molt 
neceflary, to hirelings, who are either too negligent to do their duty 
or too ignorant to know it. We will venture to affirm, that more 
human lives are lolt y the careleflhefs and inattention of parents and 
nurfes, than are faved by the Faculty ; and that the joint and well- 
condudted endeavors, both of private perfons and the public, for the 
prefervation of infant lives, would be of more advantage to fociety 
than the whole art of medicine, upon its prefent footing. 

The benefits of medicine, as a trade, will ever be confined to thofe 
who are able to pay for them ; and of courfe, the far greater part of 
mankind will be every where deprived of them. Phyficians,like other 
people, muft live by their employment, and the poor muft either want 
advice altogether, or take up with that which is worfe than none. 
There are not however any where wanting well-difpofed people, of 
better fenfe, who are willing to fupply the defecl: of medical advice 
to the poor, did not their fear of doing ill often fupprefs their incli- 
nation to do good. Such people are often deterred from the moft 
noble an,tf praife-worthy actions, by the foolifh alarms founded in 
their ears by a fet of men who, to raife their own importance, mag- 
nify the difficulties of doing good, find fault with what is truly com- 
mendable, and fleer at every attempt to relieve the fick which is no* 
conducted by the precife rules of medicine. Thefe gentlemen muft 
howe er excufe me for faying, that I have often known fuch well- 
difpofed perfons do much good ; and that their practice, which is 
generally the remit of good fenfe and obfervation, aflifted by a little 
medical reading, is frequently more rational than that of the ignorant 
retailer of phyfic, who defpifes both reafon and obfervation, that he 
may be wtong by rule and who, while he is doling his patient with 
medicines, often neglects other things of far greater importance. 

Many things are neceflary for the fick befides medicine. Nor 
s the ptrfon who takes care to procure thefe for them, of lefs im- 
portance than a phyfician. The poor oftener perifh in difeafes for 
want of proper nurfing than of medicine. They are frequently in 
want of even the necefTaries of life, and ftill more fo of what is 
proper for a fick bed. No one can imagine, who has not been a 
witnefs of thefe fituations, how much good a well-difpofed perfon 
may do, by only taking care to h .ve fuch wants fupplied. There 
certainly cannot be a more neceflary, a more noble, or a more God- 
like action, than to adminifter to the wants of our fellow-creatures 
in diftrefs. While virtue or religion are known among mankind, 
this conduct will be approved i and while Heaven is juft it muft be 
rewarded. 

Perfons who do not choofe to adminifter medicine to the fick, 
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may ncverthelefs direct their regimen. An eminent medical author 
has faid, That by diet alone all the intentions of medicine may be 
anfwered.* No doubt a great many of them may ; but there are 
other things befides diet, which ought by no means to be neglected. 
Many hurtful and deftructive prejudices, with regard to the treat- 
ment of the Tick, (till prevail among the people, which perfons of 
better fenfe and learning alone can eradic te. To guard the poor 
againft the influence of thefe prejudices, and to inflill into their minds 
fome juil ideas of the importance of proper food, frefh air, cleanli- 
nefs, >,nd other pieces of regimen neceflary in difeafes, would be a 
work of great merit, and productive of many happy confequences. 
A proper regimen, in moft difeafes, is at leaft equal to medicine, and 
in many of them it is greatly fuperior. 

To affift the well-meant endeavors of the humane and benevo- 
lent in relieving diftrefs; to eradicate dangerous and hurtful preju- 
dices ; to guard the ignorant and credulous againft the frauds and 
impodtions of quacks and impoftors •, and to mew men what is in 
their own power, both with regard to the prevention and cure of dif- 
eafes, are certainly objects worthy of the phyfician's attention. 
Thefe were the leading views in compofing and publifhing the fol- 
lowing fheets. They were fuggefted by an attention to the conduct 
of mankind with regard to medicine, in the courfe of a pretty long 
practice in different parts of this ifland, during which the auther has 
often had occafion to wilh that his patients, or thofe about them, 
had been poffefied of fome fuch plain directory for regulating their 
conduct. How far he has fucceeded in his endeavors to fupply 
this deficien«y, muft be left to others to determine : but if they be 
found to contribute in any meafure towards alleviating the calamities 
of mankind, he will ihink his labor very well bellowed. 

§ " Before wc enter upon the prevention or cure of difeafes, it 
may not be improper to take a curfory view of the human body, ref- 
pecting the functions immediately connected with life. So wonder- 
ful is the ftructure of our frame, as difplayed by anatomy, that athe- 
iftical perfons, obdurate to every other evidence of the exiftence of 
a God, who created the univerfe, have on witneffing a difiection, 
been inftantly convinced of their miftake, and have acknowledged 
with equal aftonifhment and tname, that nothing lefs than a Being 
of infinite wifdom and power could have contrived and executed 
fuch a wonderful piece of mechanifm as that of the human body. 

" The primary agent in the circulation of the blood is the heart, 
a large mufcle fituated in the left fide of the breaft (thorax, or cheft) 
and endowed with great irritability. In the firft rudiments of animal 
life, even before the brain is formed, the punaumjaiiens, as it is called, 
points out the embryo heart in miniature, and marks its primxval ir- 
ritability as afure prefage of its future importance in fupporting the 
vital motions. As this lingular organ exhibits irritability the firft, 
fo it never relinquishes it till the laft ; whence it has been called the 
primum mobile, and ultimim moriefx, that is, " the firft part that moves, 
and the laft that dies," of the animal machine. It is obfervable, that 
the motion of the heart not only furvives that of the organs of vol- 
untary motion, but continues a confiderable time even after it is fe- 
paratedfromthebodyof many animals. Hence in drowning,or fuffoca- 

* Arbujlmet. 
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♦ion, though the pulfe be imperceptible, and apparently extinguish- 
ed, yet the heart (till preferves this latent power or fufceptibihty of 
motion, and wants only to be gently excited by fuitable means to re- 
new its action. 

This organ is furrounded by the pericardium, or heart -purfe, an 
exceeding ftrong membrane, which covers the heart, even to its ba- 
fis. Its ufes are to keep the heart from having any friction with the 
lungs, and to contain a fluid to lubricate or moiften its furface. 

"From the right ventricle or cavity of the heart, the irratibili- 
ty of which is excited into action by the circulating fluid, the blood 
is propelled through the lungs, which are fituated on the right and 
left fide of the heart, from which they differ on appearing to be void 
of irritability. They are divided into two lobes, and thefe into more 
divifions, three on the right fide, and two on the left. The tracha-, 
or wind-pipe, defcends into the lungs, and forms innumerable cells, 
which have a communication with each other, and give the whole 
the appearance of a honey- comb or fponge. 

" The blood, after palling through the lungs, arrives again at 
the heart, and from the left ventricle is expelled into the aorta, or 
great artery ; which dividing into two branches, one upwards, and 
the other downwards, diftributes the blood through the whole body ; 
from the extremities of which it returns, by various veins, through 
the afcending and defcending cava,* and is tranfmitted again to the 
heart. 

" The heart is the grand organ which actuates the vital func- 
tions •, and to this purpofe it is admirably fitted by its own irritabili- 
ty ; but it is neceflarily fupported in its action by the powerful in- 
fluence of the nerves, which are the ultimate inftruments both of 
motion and fenfation, and have their origin in the brain. 

" The diaphragm or midriffis a large broad mufcle, which di- 
vides the thorax from the abdomen,f or belly. In its natural (late, 
it is concave or vaulted towards the abdomen, and convex towards 
the thorax.J Haller calls it " the moft. noble bowel next to the 
heart :" and, like the latter, it is in conftant action. At the time 
of infpiration it approaches towards a plane. Befides being a muf- 
cle of infpiration, it aflifts in vomiting, and the expulfion of the 
fjeces.JI From the exertion of this mufcle likewife proceed fighing, 
yawning, coughing, and laughing. It is effected by fpafms, as in 
the hickup, &c. It is both a mufcle of voluntary and involuntary 
acVion. We may obferve in this mufcle ftrong characters of admir- 
able contrivance. It feparates posteriorly into two flips, between 
which the defcending aorto pafles. A little above this, and towards 
the left fide, in die moft flefhy part of the midriff, there is a direct 
opening for the paflage of the a/opbagus or gullet. There is alfo 
on the right fide a large triangular hole for the paflage of the afcend- 
ing canja. 

" The gullet is compofedboth of longitudinal and circular fibres, 
but chiefly circular, much more fo than the inteftines ; becaufe this 
has no foreign power to aflift it, and becaufe it is neceflary that 
the food fliould make a fhorter ftay in the throat than in the bowels. 

• Cava is the large vein which conveys the refluent blood to the heart. 
f Abdomen, from abdo to hWe, as its contents lie hidden, 
i Derived from the Greek, fignifyipg the bre^ft. 

j| This word with chymifts is ufed toexprefa the ingredients and fcttlin" after diftit- 
ration and infufion •■> here it means excrement. 
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The inner furface is a fmooth membrane, well fupplied with mu- 
cilage, to fheath the organ, and render the paflage of the aliment or 
food eafy. 

" The flomach lies acrofs the upper part of the abdomen, and 
is covered by the liver ; when diftended it prefles on the fpleen. It 
nearly refembles in figure the pouch of a bag- pipe, its upper fide be- 
ing concave, and the lower convex. Its left end is the mod capa- 
cious. On the left fide is the entrance from the gullet ; on the 
right is the opening, called pylorus, by which the chyle paffes into 
the inteftines. Here is a circular valve, or fphintter-mufcle, which 
prevents a regurgitation of the aliment. The ftomach has circular 
and longitudinal fibres, and its inner membrane is covered with a 
ftrong vifcid mucus. 

« The liver, the largeft gland in the body, is fituated immediate- 
ly under the vaulted cavity of the midriff, chiefly on the right fide, 
and fomewhat on the left over the ftomach. Exteriorly, or anteri- 
orly, it is convex, inwardly it is concave ; very thick in its fuperior 
part, and thin in its inferior. The upper fide adheres to the midriff; 
and it is fixed to this, and thzjlernum, or breaft-bone, by a broad lig- 
ament. It is alfo tied to the navel by a ligamentous band, which is 
the umbilical vein of the unborn infant, degenerated into a ligament. 
Both thefe bands ferve to fufpend it, while laying on the back, from 
bearing too much on the fubjacent cava ; otherwise it might prefs on 
this important returning veffel, flop the circulation, and put a period 
to life. Dogs, cats, and other animals who are defigned for leap- 
ing, have their liver divided into many diftincT: lobules, to prevent 
too great a concuffion of the organ. The liver is the vifcus or bow- 
el which performs the fecretion of the bile. 

" The gall-bladder is fituated under the great lobe of the liver, 
a little to the right. In a ftanding pofture it lies forwards and down- 
wards. Its bottom is raifed by a iulnefs, and deprefled by the emp- 
tying of the ftomach. The ufe of the gall-bladder is to ferve as a 
receptacle for the bile. 

" The inteftines are deftined to receive the food from the fto- 
mach, and after expofing the ufeful part of it to the lacleah, a fet of 
extremely fmall veflels, to convey the remainder out of the body. 
The inteftinal canal is ufually five times the length of the individual ; 
it is curioufly convoluted in the abdomen, and is extremely irritable. 
Anatomifts nave divided this canal, although one continued pipe, 
into fix portions, three of which are termed the jmall inteftines,* and 
the three laft, the great. In the fmall inteftines there are numerous 
plaits to detain the food, and allow a larger furface for its abforp- 
tion. Thefe are larger, and far more numerous near the ftomach, 
where the food is thinner, than they are towards the other extremi- 
ty. At the entrance of the illium into the colon, there are two very 
large valves, which prevent the regrefs of the frcces into the illium. 
The cacum and colon, two of the inteftines towards the lower ex- 
tremity, befides having ftronger mufcular coats than the fmall intef- 
tines, are furniftied with three ligamentous bands, running length- 

• The three fmaller are, the duodenum, (from its length being about that of the 
bread r h of twelve finger*) jejunum, and illium, from the Greek fignifying to turn about, 
becaufe it makes many convolutions. 

The three larger are, the cacum, or blind gut {Co called from its being perforated at 
one end only) the tckn, fijnif/ing hollow, a word from the Greek, and the rttlum •: 
ihaight gut. 
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wife on their outfide, dividing their furfaces into three portions 
nearly equal. Though appearing externally like ligaments, they arc 
compofed, in their inner ftruclure, of true mufcular fibres. The 
ligament-like band?, which in the caecum and colon are collected into 
three portions, are fpread equally over the furface of the return, or 
or lower extremity of the inteftines. This is ac wife precaution of 
Nature, that no part of it may be weaker than another, left it (hould 
give way in the efforts for expelling the faces. The plaits are con- 
siderably fewer in the great inteftines. They have all an inner mem- 
brane, covered with an infinite number of arteries or glands, which 
difcharge a lubricating fluid. They are furnilhed with mufcular fi- 
bres, both circular and longitudinal. 

" The fpleen, or milt, is fituated immediately under the edge 
of the midriff, above the left kidney, and between the ftomach and 
ribs. In figure, it refembles a depreffed oval, near twice as long as 
broad, and almoft twice as broad as thick. Chefelden informs us, 
that it has been taken from dogs without any obfervable inconven- 
ience to them. Its ufe is (till problematical. 

" The pancreas, or fweet-bread, is fituated tranfyerfly under 
the ftomach. Its ihape refembles a dog's tongue. Along the whole 
length of it there is a duct, which terminates in the upper part of the 
inteftines near the ftomach. The pancreatic juice refembles the 
faliva, but is lefs vifcid or flimy, and contains a larger proportion of 
the falts of the blood. It is probably intended for the folution of 
our aliment. 

The kidneys are two oval bodies, fituated in the lines, contiguous 
to the two laft fhort ribs ; the right under the liver, and the left un- 
der the fpleen. The ftru&ure of the kidneys is curioufly fitted for 
fecuring the urine, which is carried from each of them by canals 
termed the ureters, into the bladder, the refervoir of that fluid, fitu- 
ated in the lower part of the belly. They enter the bladder near its 
neck, running for the fpace of an inch obliquely between its coats, 
and forming, as it were, to themfelves, two valves ; fo that, upon 
the contraction of the bladder, the urine is directed along the ure- 
thra, which is its proper paffage out of the body. 

Over the upper part of the abdomen is fpread the omentum^ or 
caul, confiding of two broad, thin, and tranfparent membranes, 
joined together by cellular texture, in the cells of which a quantity 
of fat is depofited. The ufes of it are to interpofe between the 
peritonoum,* or lining the inteftines, and the ftomach, to keep all thefc 
parts moift, warm, flippery, and to prevent their adhefion. 

Laft of all comes the peritonaeum, a ftrong membrane, which 
confines, as in an enclofure, the inteftines and contents of the ab- 
domen. 

Such, in a general view, are the contents of the cavities of the 
bread and belly, which perform, refpe&ively, the vital motions, and 
thofe natural functions that are fubfervient to the fupport of our 
frame. But there remains to be mentioned another effential cavity, 
with its dependent fyftem, to the primary influence of which all the 
* other parts of the body are indebted for their action and energy. 
The cavity to which I allude is the fkull, the receptacle of the 
brain. The brain is divided into two portions, namely, the cerebrum 

* Signifying near to, ftretching round, or about, as t.'Wofteua), *o;«arpiurri, near to 
the bonfj heart, in, * 
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and cerebellum ;f the former fituated in the upper part of the fku)l, 
and the latter under it, in the hind part. The brain is a foft pulpy 
fubftance, furrounded by two membrartes ; one called dura, and the 
other //a, matttr. It has alfo a third, called arachnoid, from its fine- 
nefs, as being fimilar to a fpider's web. It contains fome finufes^ 
which are nothing more than large veins or receptacles for blood, and 
four cavities called -ventnc Its, moiftened,in a healthful ftate,with a fine 
vapour, which mcreafing gives rife to difeafes. Like other parts of 
the body, it has a variety of arterial branches from the heart, which 
ditTufes through its fubftance, and on the membranes. The brain is 
the great elaboratory, where the animal fpirits, or nervous influences 
which actuate our frame, are fuppofed to receive their exiftence. 
The nature of this fluid, if really a fluid, has not yet been fufficiently 
inveftigated. It is certain, however, that from this fource the nerves 
derive their origin. Thefe are white, firm folid cords, which arife 
from the brain and fpinal marrow, whieh is only an elongation of the 
brain, and are fpread over every part of the body endowed with fen- 
fibility, by innumerable filaments. Ten pair of nerves iflue from 
the brain itfelf, and thirty from the fpinal marrow. Thofe that go 
to the organs of fenfe are confiderably larger than the reft, and are 
in part diverted of their outer covering. 

Whether an immaterial and invifible Being can pofitively be 
faid to exift in any place, it might appear prefumptuous to deter- 
mine ; but it is a prevailing opinion in phyfiology, that the brain is 
the feat of the foul ; and the pineal gland, in the penetralia of the 
brain, has been affigned as the facred manfion of this immortal in- 
habitant. Human vifion can difcover no figns to confirm this opin- 
ion ; but the man would be blind, and utterly void of underftanding, 
who could not trace through the whole of the animal fyftem the 
rnoft evident marks of Divine Intelligence and wifdom ; of intelli- 
gence which excites admiration, and of wifdom beyond concept on. 

The wonderful contrivance exhibited in the human frame is, if 
poflible, ftill more manifeft from the curious formation of the eye 
and ear ; of which only a very imperfect idea could be conveyed by 
verbal defcription. I (hall therefore not attempt to delineate thofe 
admirable organs: nor need I mention the conftruclion of the limbs; 
of the arms and legs ; of the hands and feet ; fo nicely united with 
joints, and fo happily fupplied with mufcles and tendons, with 
ligaments and nerves, that they are adapted to all the various pur- 
pofes of convenience and utility in motion. 

I {hall conclude this imperfect flcetch of the human body with 
a brief account of digeftion, that important procefs in the animal 
economy, by means of which the continual and unavoidable wafte of 
the conltitution is regularly fupplied. 

The aliment being received into the mouth, the firft operation 
it undergoes is to be mafticated by the aclion of the teeth and fev- 
eral mufcles. This maftication is of greater moment than is gen- 
erally imagined ; and the good effects of it are further promoted by 
mixing with the food a quantity of faliva, difcharged from the 
glands of the mouth, and which is greatly conducive to digeftion. 
When the food is carried down the gullet into the ftomach, it there 
meets with an additional fupply of juices, called the gaftric juices, 
of a nature yet more efficacious than the former, befides a fmall por- 

t Cerebellum . the little brain at it were; both are often called thus, when the brain 
is fpoken of in (mall animals. 
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tion of bile. During its continuance in the (tomach, it experiences 
the effects of heat and mufcular adion, from the coats of that organ, 
and the motion and warmth of the furrounding parts. It thence 
paffes out gradually by the right orifice of the ftomach, and there 
meets with an additional quantity of bile from the gall-bladder and 
liver, befides the pancreatic juice, or that of the fweet-bread, of a 
nature fimilar to the faliva, but rather more thick, and the fluids fe- 
parated by the inteftines. It now receives the action of the bowels, 
or the periftaltic motion, by which they churn, as it were, the whole 
mafs, minutely mixing together the food, and the different juices, 
collected in the paflage from the mouth. A fluid is now produced 
called chyle, which is feparated from the grofler materials, and taken 
up by a fet of extremely fmall abforbent veflels called la&eals. 
Thefe have their origin in the inner coat of the inteftines, and, paf- 
fing thence, difcharge themfelves into a du£t named the recep- 
tacle of the chyle, whence this fluid proceeds along the thoracic * dua % 
which terminates in the left fubclavian f vein. In the paflage from 
the inteftines to the receptacle, there is a number of glands, which 
feparate a watery liquid, for the purpofe of giving the chyle a thin- 
ner confidence. To prevent the chyle from falling back in its pro- 
grefs through the lacteals, the conftruction of thefe veflels is admira- 
bly contrived. They are furnifhed with a number of valves, which 
open only forwards, and are fliut by any fluid prefiing backwards. 
From the fubclavian vein, the chyle is poured into the blood, and 
thence immediately thrown into the right auricle and ventricle \ of 
the heart ; from which, now mixed with the blood, it paffes into the 
lungs. It undergoes in that organ a confiderable change from the 
acl: of refpiration. From the lungs it proceeds through the pulmona- 
ry vein to the left auricle of the heart, and then into the left ventri- 
cle ; whence, at iaft endowed with all the qualities of blood, it paf- 
fes into the aorta, and is diffufed univerfally through the frame ; the 
w^nts of which it is fitted to fupply by the addition of nourifhing 
'cles. Is it poflible to contemplate this admirable mechanifm 
without breaking forth in the exclamation of the Pfalmift, that " we 
ar.? wonderfully made ?" I may juftly add, that confidering the great 
variety of ways in which the human body may be affected, both from 
without and within, with the neceflity for the perpetual motion of 
the vital powers, and the millions of veffels, invisible to the naked 
eye, through which the fluids ought to pafs, it is a mutter of real af- 
toniihment that we fliould fubfift a fingle day. And doubtlefsit 
would be impoflible, were not the machine constantly fuftained by 
the fame Almighty and Beneficent Being who formed it. 

* From thorar the breaft. 

f A teim applied to any thing under the arm-pit or fhoulder. 
\ Two mufcular bags, one on each fide, arc termed iu auricles, from the Latin, Sig- 
nifying ears. 



MEDICINES USED IN PRACTICE. 

MANY who perufe the Domeftk Medicine^ have exprefTed a wiilt 
that the catalogue of Medicines contained in that book fhould be more 
extenfive, and likewife that the dofe of each article fhould be afcer- 
tained, as they are often at a lofs to know how to adminifter even 
thofe medicines, the names of which they meet with in almoft ev- 
ery medical author. To obviate this objection, and fur greater 
fcope to thofe who may wifh to employ more articles .e con* 
tained in the Difpenfatory annexed to the above work, the following 
Lift of Simples and Compounds, taken from the moft improved Dif- 
penfatories, is now inferted. 

To prevent miftakes, the Engliih name of every medicine is not 
only ufed, >ut the different articles are arranged according to the or- 
der of the glifli alphabet, and the fmalleft and largeft dofe pla- 
ced oppofite to each article. The dofes indeed refer to adults, but 
may be adapted fo different ages by attending to the rules laid down, 
in the Introduction to the Appendix^ Short cautions are occasionally 
inferted under fuch articles as require to be ufed with care. 

Though a greater variety of medicines is contained in this than 
in any former edition of the Domeftic Medicine, yet the Author 
would advife thofe who perufe it, as far as poffible, to adhere to fim- 
plicity in practice. Difeafes are not cured by the multiplicity of 
medicines, but by their proper application. A few fimples, judi- 
ciouflv adminifteied,and accompanied with a nroper regimen, will 
do more good, than a farrago of medicines employed at random. 



to 



A LIST OF THE MEDICINES COMMONLY USED IN PRACTICE, WITH 
THEIR PROPER DOSES. 

ACACIA, the exprefTed juice, from 

Acid, the acetous - 

»■■ » , muriatic, - 

, nitrous, diluted - 

, vitriolic, diluted 

./Ether, vitriolic - - p 
^Ethiops, mineral - 
Aloes - - - - - • 
Alum - 

, burned - 

Amber, prepared - 
Ammoniac, gum 

milk of 



i fcruple 
I fcruple 
10 drops 
15 drops 
15 drops 
30 drops 
10 grains 

5 grains 

6 grains 
3 grains 
i drachm 



Angelica, the root powdered 
Anife, the feed5 
Antjmony - - 

, calcined 

, glafs of 

Afafcetida - 

, milk of 

Afarum, to provoke fneezing 
Baifam of capivi 
' — , Canadian 

, of Peru, 

^ ■■■7 -« - , of To!u, 



5 grams 
\ ounce 

\ drachm 
10 grains 
10 grains 
I fcruple 
I grain 

6 grains 
~ ounce 
3 grains 

20 drops 



1 drachm 

1 drachm 
40 drops 
40 drops 
40 drops 

2 drachms 
30 grains 
30 grains 
20 grains 
12 grains 

1 drachm 
30 grains 
1 ounce 
if drachm 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 
I drachm 



grains 
drachm 
ounce 
grains 



60 drops 



(3) 



I a grains 

4 grains 

io grains 

1 fcruple 
io grains 

2 drachms 
io grains 



20 grains 
20 grains 
2o grains 
1 drachm 

1 drachm 

2 ounces 
2 drachms-. 



1 
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Bark, Peruvian, powder - from 2 fcruples to 2 drach 

Bears foot, powder 

Benzoin, refin of 

, flowers of 

Biftor*, powder of the root 
BlefTed th ; We 

m ■'--*! — , expreffed juice of 
Bole Armenian - 

, French 

Borax • 

Broom, afhes of the tops 
Burdock, powder of the root 

Calomel - * • 

Camphor - • 

Canella alba, powder of 
Cantharides • it- 

Cardamoms * * 

Caraway feed * * 

Caicarilla bark - » 

Caffia, the pulp - 

Caftor 1 

Catechu • 

Camomile, in powder 
Chalk - 

Cinnamon - - 

Colocynth • • 

Columbo 

Confection, aromatic 
■. , -, opiate • ■» 

Crabs claws, prepared - « 
Conferve of rofes 
— — — -, of fquills • 
- ■ •. of arum 



Cantrayerva - - 

Coriander feed 

Cowhage, the fpiculae of one pod mix- 
ed with honey or molafles. 

Dandelion, exprefled juice 

Deco&ion of hartfhorn, half a pint re- 
peated as often as neceflary. 

. . . . , . , of broom, 1 ounce to a pint 

of water, to be taken by tea-cupsful. 

.. , ., of Peruvian bark 

-.. • , of the inner bark of the elm 

■ ■ .... - ., of farfaparilla 

, compound 



10 ^rams 
1 fcruple 
IO grains 

1 gr. to 3 gr. 
3 do. to 12 do 

2 grains 

1 fcruple 

\ g rain 

5 g ra ! ns 
10 grains 
jo grains 

2 drachms 
8 grains 

I 5 grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 

5 g ra j ns 
io grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 

i drachm 

20 grains 

20 grains 

20 grains 

1-5 grains 



I ounce 



ounce 
ounces 



■»■ . ■ ■ ' of guaiacum, 3 drachms to 

a pint of water. A pint daily. 
Electuary of caflia 

■■■-' of fcammony 

— — lenitive, or of fenna 

Elixir of vitriol 

glecampane, powder of the root 



4 ounces 



1 drachm 
20 grains 
30 grains 
15 drops 
20 grains 



40 grains 
1 drachm 

1 drachm 
alterative 
purgative 
5- drachm 

2 drachms 
4 grains 

20 grains 
40 grains 
40 grains 

1 ounce 

I drachm ■ 



30 grains 
drachm 
fcruple* 
drachm 
drachm 
drachm 
fcruples 
fcruples 
drachm 
ounce 

30 grains 

1 drachm 

2 fcruples 
1 drachm 



3 ounces 



4 ounces 
16 oz. daily 
16 oz. daily 



i ounce 
1 drachm 
6 drachms 
50 drops 
* drachm 
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Extract of broom tops * from J drachm to 

Extract of Peruvian bark 

cafcarilla 

camomile 

colocynth 

gentian 

• liquorice 

■ logwood 

black hellebore 

jalap 

■ guaiacum 

white poppies 

rue 

favin 

fena 

Fern, "powder of the root 
Fennel feed - 

Fox glove, powder of the leaves 
or a drachm infufed in a pint of 



io grains 
10 grains 
20 grains 

5 K rain s 
10 grains 

1 drachm 
10 grains 

3 g r? j n s 
10 grains 
10 grains 

I grain 
10 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 

k drachm 
20 grains 

§ grain 



boiling water, of which a dofe is 



Should be adminiftered with caution. 



1 ounce 



Galbanum 

Gails 

Garlic, cloves of 

Gentian 

Germander •* 

Ginger 

Ginfeng • 

Guaiacum, gum-refin 

Gum arabic 

gamboge - •? 

Hartfhorn, prepared 

, fpirits of 

, caiiftic, in fome muci- 
laginous vehicle 

, fait of 

Hellebore, white 

>, black 

Hemlock, fhould always be begun 
in very fmall dofes, of one grain 
or lefs, and gradually increafed 
as the conftitution will bear. 

Hiera picra 

Honey of fquills 

of rofes 

Hoffman's anodyne liquor *• 

Jalap, powder 

Infufion of Gentian, powder 

of rofes 

■ ■■ of fenna 

Ipecacuanha r 

Iron,ruftof 

Iron ammoniated 

Iron tartarifed 



} 



10 grains 
i« grains 
No. 1. 
10 grains 
15 grains 

5 grains 
20 grains 
10 grains 
15 grains 

2 grains 
2© grains 
10 drops 



drops 

grains 

grain 

grains 



10 grams 
10 grains 

1 drachm 
20 drops 
10 grains 

1 ounce 

1 ounces 
\ ounce 

10 grains 

5 g ra j ns 

2 grains 

: grains 



I drachm 
£ drachm 
I drachm 
1 drachm 
25 grains 
i drachm 
I ounce 
§• drachm 
10 grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 
5 grains 
20 grains 
30 grains 
30 grains 
j ounce 
1 drachm 
3 grains 



30 grains 
20 grains 
No. 6, 
40 grains 

2 drachm 
20 grains 
3© grains 
30 grains 

1 drachm 
12 grains 

1 drachm 
40 drops 

25 drops 

12 grains 

5 grains 

10 grains 



20 grains 
40 grains 

2 drachms 
60 drops 
40 grains 

3 ounce;; 

8 ounces 

2 ounces 
30 grains 
la grains 
10 grains 
10 grahii 
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Iron, fait of from | grain to 

Juniper, powder of the berries - 20 grains 

Kino, gum - - - 10 grains 

Kermes, juice of • 1 drachm 

Lichen, afh-colored - - 3 grains 

_ Icelandic, a ftrong decoGion of 1 ounce 

Lime-water - 4 ounces 

Lixivium of tartar - 15 drops 
Linfeed, an infufion of 1 ounce to 

a quart of water, may be ufed 

at pleafure. 



Madder powder - 

Mace - 

Magnefia - 

■ ■ calcined • 

Manna • - • 

Maftich,gum * 

Mercury, crude - • 

■ — - calcined 

■■ — with chalk - 

corrofive fublimate 

-< cinnabar of 

yellow emetic, as fternutory 

Mezereon, deco£t. to a pint of water 

Millepedes - 

Mulk - 

Muftard feed • 

Myrrh, gum *• 

Nitre, purified 

Nutmeg - 

Oil of Almonds 

— — — Linfeed » 

Caftor 

Olibanum 

Onion, exprefied juice of 
a powerful diuretic 

Opium 

Opopanax - 

Oxymel of colchicum 

of fquills 

Petoleum * 

Pills, aloetic - 

of the gums 

mercurial 

Pomegranate, powder of 

t?owder antimonial 

May be taken according to the 
directions for James' Powder, 
with which it nearly coincides. 

„ of Contrayerva, compound 

of Chalk compound 

■ — , . of Chalk compound, with opium 

11 .1, - of Ipecacuanha compound, 
or Dover's powder 



} 






\ drachm 
10 grains 
- drachm 

\ ounce 

J o grains 

\ ource 

\ gram 

1 o grains 

e S ra . m 

10 grains 

1 grain 

2o grains 

5 grains 

1 drachm 
10 grains 
10 grains 

6 grains 
\ ounce 

2 drachms 
5 grains 

v ounce 

k grain 

10 grains 

I drachm 

\ drachm 

10 drops 

10 grains 

10 grains 

i-o grains 

2o grains 

3 g rain s 



15 grains 

20 grains 

10 grains 

jo grains 



e; grains 
1 drachm 

30 grains 
3 drachms 

40 grains 
4 ounces 
8 ounces 

40 drops 



1 drachm 

20 grains 
2 drachms 



2 ounces 
30 grains 

4 ounces 

2 grains 
30 grains 

£ grain 
30 grains 

^ grains 
2 drachms 
2 drachms 
40 grains 

1 ounce 

1 drachm 
30 grains 

1 drachm 

1 ounce 

1 ounce 

30 grains 

2 ounces 

2 grains 
30 grains 

1 ounce 
2 drachmG 
30 drops 
30 grains 
30 grains 
20 grains 
1 drachm 
6 grains 



30 grains 
40 grains 
40 grains 

30 grains 
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Quaffia ^ from 5 grains to 

Two drachms to a pint of water 
for a deco&ion. 
Quince feeds, mucilage of, at pleaf- 

ure, to obtund acrimony. 
Rheubarb, powder - 
Re fin, yellow . - - 
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Rue powder 

St. JohnVwort - 

Saffron - 

Sagapenurn - 

Sal ammoniac 

Salt, EDfom '* - 

Glauber 

Polychreft - 

> of Tartar - * 

SuriapariHa, powder of 
Scammony • 

Seneca -,.■•-*• 

Senna - 

Soap •-•'->.«. 

lees - 

Si urvy-graf 1 ;, expreffed juice 
Snake ro,ot - 

Sorre), juice of, depurated 
Spirir of Mindererus 
— — - fweet, of vitriol 

of nitre 
of fal ammoniac 

compound 
- foetid 
Spirits, diftilled 

Spermaceti *. - 

Sponge, burned 
Sulphur, flowers of - 

i — precipitated, of antimony 

Squill, dried powder 
frcfh . 

Syrup of poppies - - - 

• of buckthorn - - 

of ginger - •* 

Syrups in general - - 

Tar water. A pint daily. 
Tartar, cream of - - 

regenerated - - 

- ■■ foluble - - 

■ emetic, alterative - 

1 as emetic - 

Terra japonica - - - 

Tobacco, an infufion of, 1 drachm to 
a pint of water ; fhould be adminis- 
tered by table fpoonsfull— Itrongly 
diuretic. 
Tin, powder of - *. *> ~ 



10 grains 

3 grains 
2o grains 
20 grains 

5 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 

2 drachms 

4 drachms 
2o grains 
10 grains 
20 grains 

5 grains 
2o grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 

10 drops 
1 ounce 

20 grains 
4 ounces 
1 drachm 

15 drops 

1 5 drops 

15 drops 



I drachnt 
20 grains- 
20 grains 
20 grains 
I grain 
i grain 
5 grains 
I drachm 
1 drachm 
I drachm 

1 drachm 

2 drachms 
2o grains 

2 drachms 

I grain 
20 grains 



20 grams 



30 grains 



40 grams 
20 grains 
40 grains 

1 drachm 
20 grains 
30 grains 
30 grains 

if ounces 

2 ounces 
\ ounce 

30 grains 
40 grains 
10 grains 
40 grains 
40 grains 

£ ounce 
30 drops 

4 ounces 
40 grains 

8 ounces 

1 ounce 
40 drops 
40 drops 
40 drops 



I ounce 
1 drachm. 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 
4 grains 
3 grains 
15 grains 
\ ounce 
2 drachms 
\ ounce 
2 drachms 

1 ounce 
i drachm 
1 ounce 
I grain 
3 grains 
40 grains 



t drachm 



3<5 MEDICINES US 

Turmeric - - 

Turpentine, fpirits of - 
Tincture of aloes - 

< ■ compound 

— — of afafcetida - 

Benzoin, compound 

of cantharides - 

of cardamoms - 

1 of caftor 

— — of catechu - 

of Peruvian bark 

. of iron, muriated - 

of Columbo - 

of Gentian, compound 

guaiacum volatile - 

of black hellebore 

-■i of jalap - 

■ , of lavender, compound 

of myrrh - 

of opium - - 

— . camphorated, 

or paregoric elixir 

— — of rheubarb 

■ ■■■ « of fenna - - 

of fnake-root - 

-i of valerian « 

— — volatile 

Tormentil, powder of - 

Valerian, powder of - 

Vinegar, diftilled - 

. of fquilis - 

_ as emetic 

Verdigreafe, violent emetic 
Vitriol, white, as a tonic 
— — as a quickly 

operating emetic 
— blue emetic 



ED IN PRACTICE. 

from 



} 



1 



Uva urfi, in powder 
Water-crefs, exprefTed juice of 
Water, the fimple diftilled, 

may generally be given 
Wormwood, exprefTed juice 
White lead 

Wine, alretic - 

— — ant monial 

Ipecacuanha 

-v~- Rhubarb 4 * 



\ 



20 grains 


to 1 drachm 


10 drops 


30 drops 


i ounce 


1 ounce 


{ drachm 


2 drachms 


| drachm 


2 drachms 


10 drops 


40 drops 


10 drops 


40 drops 


1 drachm 


\ ounce 


1 drachm 


\\ drachms 


1 drachm 


2 drachms 


1 drachm 


y ounce 


10 drops 


60 drops 


1 drachm 


3 drachms 


1 drachm 


1 drachm 


1 drachm 


3 drachms 


1 fcruple 


3 drachms 


1 drachm 


| ounce 


20 drops 


2 drachms 


1 fcruple 


1 drachm 


1® drops 


40 drops 


1 drachm 


3 drachms 


\ ounce 


2 ounces 


2 drachms 


1 ounce 


1 drachm 


2 drachms 


r drachm 


3 drachms 


1 drachm 


2 drachms 


10 grains 


1 drachm 


20 grains 


2 drachms 


2 drachms 


1 ounce 


10 drops 


50 drops 


\ ounce 


1 ounce 


1 grain 


2 grains 


2 grains 


5 grains 


20 grains 


1 drachm 


1 grain 


3 grains 


20 grains 


1 drachm 


\ ounce 


2 ounces 


| ounce 


3 or 4 oz. 


\ ounce 


2 ounces 


1 grain 


3 grains 


f ounce 


1 ounce 


2o drops 


2 drachms 


1 drachm 


1 \ ounce 


| ounce 


2 ounces 



PART I. 

OF THE GENERAL CAUSES OF DISEASE^ 



CHAPTER I. 

Of Children. 



X HE better to trace difeafes from their original caufes, w£ 
ihall take a view of the common treatment of mankind in the 
flate of infancy. In this period of our lives, the foundations of 
a good or bad conftitution are laid ; it is therefore of importance* 
that parents be well acquainted with the various caufes which 
may injure the he? lth of their offspring. 

It appears fr:m the annual regifters of the dead, that almoft 
■one half of the children born in Great- Britain die under twelve 
years of age. To many, indeed, this may appear a natural evil j 
but on due examination, it will be found to be one of our own 
creating. Wer? the death of infants a natural evil, other ani- 
nrJs would be as liable to die young as man ; but this we find is 
by no means he cafe. 

It may feem ftrange that man, notwithstanding his fuperior 
reafon, (h arid fall fo fur fhort of other animals in the manage- 
ment of his young ; but our furprife will foon ceafe, if we confid- 
er that brutes, guided by iaftinft, never err in this refptft j 
while man, trufting folely to art, is feldom right. Were a cata- 
logue of thofe infants who perifh annually by art alone exhibited 
to public view, it would aftonifh moft people. 

If parents are above taking care of their children, others muft 
be employed for that purpofe : thefe will always endeavor to re- 
commend themfelves by the appearance of extraordinary fkill 
and addrefs. By this means fuch a number of unnectfTary and 
deitru&ive articles have been introduced into the diet, cloth- 
ing, &c. of infants, that it is no wonder fo many of them perifh. 

Nothing can be more prepofxerous than a mo' her who thiuks 
it below her to take care of her own child, or wiio is fo ignorant 
as not to know what is proper to be done for it. If we fearch 
Nature throughout, we cannot find a parallel to this. Ev: ry 
other animal is the nurfe of its own offspring, and they thrive 
accordingly. Were the brutes to bring up their young by proxy, 
they would mare the fame fate with thole of the human fpecics. 

We mean not, however, to impofe it as a talk upon every 
mother to iuckle her own child. This, whatever fpeculatiye v. li- 
ters may alledge, is in fome cafes impracticable, and would inevit- 
ably prove deitruftiYc both to the mother and tjb#d. Wome& 
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of delicate conftitutions, fuojeft to hyfteric fits, or other nervous 
affe&ions, make very bad nurfes :* and thefe complaints are now 
fo common, that it is rare to find a woman of fafhion free from 
them ; fu h women therefore, fuppofing them willing, are often 
unaole to fuckle their own children. 

"Almoft every inotaer would be in a condition to give luck, 
did mankind live ?gr*eibly to Nature ; but whoever conuders 
how far many mothers Aviate from her diclates, will not be iur- 
pr fed to find forae of them unable to perform that n^ c k-ffary of- 
fice. Mothers who do n t eat a fufHdeut quantity of foil toed, 
nor enjoy the benefit of ireih air an I ekercife, can neither have 
wholeluine juices themi'elves, nor afford proper nourifhment to 
an infant. Hence child-en who are fuck Id by delicate women, 
either die young, or continue weak and fi kly all their Ives. 

W hen we lay that mothers are not always in a condition to • 
fuckl tiner own children, we would not be underftcod as dif- 
couraging that practice- Every m 3ther who ca ' , ought c r ' ?.m- 
]y to perror,n ib tender and agreeable an onVe.t Butluppofe i to 
be out of her power, fhe may, neverth-lefs, be of gr:at i'ervice f o 
her child, i he l ■uiinefs of nurfmg is by no means confined to 
giving, fuck, 'lb a woman who abounds with milk, this is the 
eaieft part of it. Numberlefs other offices are neceffary for a 
a child, which the motner ough-.'at leafl to fee done. 

A mother who abandons the fruit of her womb, as loon as 
It is born, to the fole care of an hireling, hardly delerves that 
siame. A ch ; ld by being brought up under the mothers eye, not 
only fecures her affe&ion, but may reap all the advantages of a 
parent's care, tnough it be fuckled by another. How can a moth- 
er be better empl ved t;:an in fuperintendir-g the nurlery ? This 
3s at once the moft' delightful and important office ; yet the mod 
trnral bufmefs or iofipid amufements are often preferred to it ! 
A i crong proof both of the bad taile and wrong education of 
jnodern females. 

It is indeed to be regretted, that more care is not beftowed 
an teaching the proper management of children to thofe whom 
3STature has defigned for mothers. This, inftead of being made 
the principal, is feldom conlidered as any part of female educa- 
tion. Is it any wonder, when females fo educated come to be 
mothers, that they fhould be quite ignorant of the duties belong- 
ing to that character ? However fcrange it may appear, it is cer- 
tainly true, that many mothers, and thole of fafhion too, are as 

* 1 have known an hyfteric woman kill her child, by being feized with a fit in the 

+ Many ad vantages would arife to foclety, as well as to individuals, from moth- 
ers fuelling their own children. It would prevent the temptation which poor wo- 
<hen are laid under of abandoning thtir children to fuckle thofe of the rich for the fake 
of gain ; by which means focittv lofes many of its moft ufeful members, an<) mother! 
fcecome to tome fenfe the murderers of their own ofrspring. 1 am fure I fpeak within 
the truth when 1 fay, that not one in twenty of thofe children live, who are thus aban- 
doned bv their mothers. For this reafon no mother fhould be allowed to fuckle another's 
child till her own is either nea.i, or fit to be weaned. A regulation of wis kind 
would fave many lives among th poorer fort, and could do no hurt to the rich, as moft 

women who make $wi aurfo aj« able t» fuekk two saildrea ia fBtccQaa e?oa titf 
fare: ou&» 
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ignorant, when they have brought a child into the world, of what 
is to be clone tor it, as the infant itfelf. Indeed, tne moft ignor- 
an of the lex are generally reckoned moft knowing in the bufi- 
nefs of nur'kig. Hence fenfi ;le people become the dupes of ig- 
norance and iuperiiition ; and t; e nurimg of" children, inftead of 
being conducted oy reafon, is the refult of whim and capriae.* 

Were tne time that is generally fpent by females in the ac- 
quifition of trifling accomplishments, employed in leajniing how 
to :riug up their children ; how to drefs them fo as not to hurt, 
cramp, or confine their motions ; how to feed them with whole- 
fome and nourhhing food ; how to exercife their tender bodies, 
fo as beft to promote their growth and ftrength : were thefe made 
the objects or female iufbucben, mankind would derive the 
greateft advantages from it. But while the education of females 
implies little more than what relates to drefs and public (hew. we 
have nothing to expect from them but ignorance even in t-.e moft 
important coaeerns. 

Did mothers reflect on their own importance, and lay it to 
heart, they would em orace every opportunity of informing them, 
ielves of rhe duties which they owe to their infant offspring. It 
is t fir provi -re, not only to form the body, but alio to give the 
mind its rooft early bias. They have it very much i; their pow- 
er to make men healthy or valetudinary, ufeful in life, or the 
p ; Its of fbciety. 

But the mother is not the only perfon conrerned in the mar* 
ag-ment of childr.n. The father has an equal intcreft in tta ir 
welf ire, a id ought to aflift in every thing that refpects either the 
impr vement of the bo -y cr mind. 

It is a pity that the men fhculdb^ fo inattentive to this mat- 
ter. Their negligence is one reafon why females know fo little 
of it. Women will ever be defirous to excel in tiich accqrophfii- 
m-nts as recommen.' them to the o her fex. But men general!-/ 
keep at fuch a diftance from even the fmalleft acquaintance with 
the affairs of the nuriery, that many wculd reckon .it an affront, 
were th y luppofed to know any thing of them. Net fo, how- 
ever, with the kennel or the ftables : a gentleman of the firft 
rank is n t aihamed to give directions concerning the manage- 
ment of h : s dogs or horfes, yet would blufh were he farprifed m 
performing the fame office for that being who derived its exigence 
from himfelf, who is the heir of his fortunes, and theiuture hope 
of his country. - • ,., . 

Nor have phyficians themfelves been fufficiently attentive to 
the management of children : this has been generally conudered 
as the fele province of old women, while men of the firft charac- 
ter in phviic, have refufed to vifit infants even when hck. Such 
conduct in the faculty has not only earned this branch of meii- 

* Tacitus, the celebrated Roman hiftorian, tomplos greatly of the degeneracy of 
the Roman laoies in his rime, with regard to the ca e ot therr offspring. He fcys thv, 
in former times, th, Rreateft women in Rome uled to account it their thief g'orv to keep 
tne hol.e and at'tend their children i but chat now the young inr.ntwa.comrn ..ted f 
the fole care of fome poor Grecian wrnch, or other menial ft">«t;-^ «V» [•£•» 
wherever luxury and effeminacy prevail, there % ill be wo much ground for this toaipUwt. 
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cine to be nesle&ed, but has alfo encouraged the other fex to aH- 
fu/ee an ibf >lute title to prefcribe for children in the moft dan- 
gerous difeales. The coniequence is, that a phyfician is feldorn 
called 'ill the good women have exhausted all their fkill ; when 
his at ten lance can only ferve to divide the blame, and appeaie 
tie *ifconfoJate p?ren's. 

Nurf' 3 s fhould do all in their power to prevent difeafes ; but 
when a child is taken ill, fome perfon of fkill ought immediately 
to be c^nfulted. The difeafes of children are generally acute, 
aud the le^ft 'elay is dangerous. 

Were phyfiians more attentive to the difeafes of infants, 
they would not only be better qualified to treat them pronely 
when fick, but likewife to give ufeful directions for th^ir man- 
agement whin well. The difeafes of children are by no means 
fo difficult to be understood as many imagine. It is true, children 
cannot tell their complaints; but the caufes ofthem may be pretty 
certainly difcovered by oblerving the fymptoms, and putting 
prop-r queiiions to thenurfes. Besides, the difeafes of infants 
being 'lets c mpiicated, are more eafily cured th an thofe of adults.* 

It is really aftcnifhing, that fo little attention fhould in gen- 
eral be paid to the prefervation of infants. Whet labour and ex- 
peofe are daily beftowed to prop an old tottering carcafe for a 
few years, while thoufands of thofe who might be ufeful in life, 
perifh without being regarded ! Mankind are too apt to value 
things according to their prefent, not their fu r ure ufefulnefs. 
Though this is of all others the molt erroneous method of ef>i- 
maticn ; yet upon no other principle is it poffible to ace unt for 
the general indifference with refpeel to the death of infants. 

Of Difeafed Parents. 

One great fource of the difeafes of children is, the Xfnhtalth- 
inefs of Parents. It would be as reafonable to expect a rich crop 
from a barren foil, as that ftrong and healthy children fhould be 
born of parents whofe constitutions have been worn out with in- 
temperance and difeafe. 

An ingenious writer t obferves, that on the conftitution of 
mothers depends originally that of their offspring. No o e who 
believes this, will be furprized,on a view of the female worl '.to 
find difeafes and death fo frequent among children. A delicate 
female, brought up within doors, an utter ftranger to exercife and 
open air, who lives on ua and other flops, may bring a c ild in- 
to the world, but it will be hardly fit to live. The firfl blaft of 
difeafe will nip the tender plant in the bud : or fhould it ftrugple 
through a few years of exiftence,its feeble frame.fh: ken with con- 
vulfions from every trivial caufe, will be unable to perform the 
common functions of life, and prove a burden to fociety. 

* The common opision, that the difeafes of infants are hard to dicover and d'ff.cutt 
to cure, has deterred many phyrtcians rrom paying that attention to them which the de- 
ferve. I can, however, from experience declare, that this opinion is without founda- 
tion ; and that the dilcales of infants are neither fa difficult to difcoTer nor fo ill to 
cure, as thofe of adults, ' 

f Rofleau, 
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IF to the delicacy of mothers, we add the irregular lives of 
fathers, we (hall lee further caufe to believe that children are of- 
ten hurt by the ccn'litution of t'-eir parents. A fickly frame 
may be originally induced by hardfhips and intemperance, but 
chiefly by the latter. It is impoflible that a courle ct vice mould 
not fpoii the b-A conftiruti:n : and did the evil terminate here, 
it would be ajuft pur.imment for the folly of the liifferers ; out 
when once a difeafe is contracted and riveted in the habit, it is 
entailed on pbfterity. What a dreadful inheritance is the gout, 
the fcurvy, or the king's evil, to tranfmit to our offspring ! how 
happy had ii been fur the heir of many a gr-ate' 1 :ate,had he been 
bon a oeggar, rather taan to inherit his father's fortunes at the 
txpenfe ot inheriting his difeafes ! 

A perfori laboring under any incurable malady, ought not 
t ■- marry. He thereby not only morrens his own life, but tranf- 
mi'S mifery to oth -rs ; but when both parties are deeply tainted 
w'th the fcrophula, the fcurvy, or the like, t e effects muftbe ftul 
worte. If fuch have any :ffue, they muff be miferable indeed* 
Want of attention to thefe things, in forming connections for 
life, has rooted out more families than plague, famine, or the 
fword ; and as long as thefe connections are formed from mer- 
cenary views, the evil will be continued.* 

In our matrimonial contracts, it ; s amazing fo littl? regard is 
had to the health and form of the object:. Our fportfmen know that 
the generous courfer cannot be bred out of the foundered jade, 
nor the fagacious fpaniel out of the marling cur. This is fettled 
upon immutable laws. The man who marries a woman of a 
iickly conftitution, and defcended of unhealthy parents, whatev- 
er his views may be, cannot be faid to act: a prudent part. A 
difeafed woman may prove fertile ; fhould this be the cafe, the 
family muft bee me an infirmary : what profp-ct of happinefs 
the father of fuch a family has, we fhall leave any one to judge.t 
Such children as have the misfortune to be borne of difeal- 
ed parents, will require to be nurfed wi;h greater care than oth- 
ers. This is the only way to make amends for the defects of 
conftitution ; and it will often go a great length. A healry 
nurfe, whohfome air, and fufficient exercife, will do wonders. 
But when thefe are uegle&ed, little is to be expected from any- 
other quarter. The defects of conftitution cannot be fuppked 
by medicine. / 

Thofe who inherit any family difeafe ought to be very cir- 
cumfpeft in their manner of living. They mould confider well 
the nature of fuch difeafes, and guard agaicfl it by a proper reg- 
imen. It is certain, that family difeafes have often, by proper 
care, been kept off for one generation ; and there is reaion to 

* The Lacedemonians condemned their king Archidamus for having married a weak 
punv woman ; becaufe, faid they, inftead ef propagating a race of heroes, you will fill 
the throne with a progeny of changelings. ._>.,... c 

+ The Jews by theirlaws, were, in certain cafes, forbid to have any manner ot com- 
merce with the difeafed ; and indeed to this all wile kgiflatQiSOUght to have a fpecial .re- 
gard. In forr.e countries, d.feafea perfons have aclualiy been forbia to marry. 1 h.s is 
an evil of a complicated kind, a natural deformity, ani political rruUr.ser j and thereto;." 
reou'res a public confederation. 
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believe, that, hy perflating in the fame courfe, fuch difeafes might 
at length be wholly eradicated. This is a fubjecl: very little re- 
garden, lhAugh of the greateft importance. Family conft:tu'ions 
are as capable of improvement as family eftates, and the libertine 
who impairs the one, does greater injury to his pofierity, than 
the prodigal who fquauders away the other. 

Of the Clothing of Children. 

The clothing of an infant is fo fimple a matter, that it is 

furprifj >g h w any perfon fhould err in it ; yet many children 

lives, and others are deformed, by inattention to this 

ore knows no ufe of clorhes to an infant, but to k^ep it 
All that is necefTary for this purpofe, is to wrap it in a 

loofe covering. Were a mother left to the dictates of Na-< 
rare alone, (he would certainly purfue this courfe. But the bu- 

3 of dr- *fling an infant has long been out cf thv hands of 
moth rs, and has at laft become a fecret which none but adepts 
.pretend to underhand. 

From the molt, early ages it has been thought neceiTry, that 
a woman in labor fhould have fome perfon to attend her. This 
in time became a bufinefs ; and, as in all others, t h ofe who were 
empl ^ye. 1 in it ftr:ve tooutdo one another in the diierent \ ranvh- 
es of ' he : r profeffion. The dreffing of a child came of courfe to 
beconfideredas the midwife's province, wmo no doubt imagined, 
^at the more dexterity fhe could fhew in this article, the more 
L i ikill would be admired. Her attempts were fecon^ by the 
vanity of parents, who, too often defirous of makiog a fhew of 
the infant as foon as it was born, were ambitious to have as much 
jfi:ery heaped upon it as poflible. Thus it came to be thought 
as necefTary for a midwife to excel in bracing and dreflirg an in- 
fant, as for a furgeon to be expert in applying bandages to a 
broken limb ; and the poor child, as foon as it came into the 
world, had as many rollers and wrappers applied to its body, as 
if every bone had been fractured in the birth : while thefe were 
often fo tight, as not only to gall and wound its tender frame, 
but even to obftruct the motion of the heart, lungs, and other 
organs necefTary for life. 

In the moft parts of Britain, the practice of rolling ch'ldren 
with fo many bandages is now, in feme meafure, laid afide ; but 
it would ftiil be a difficult taik to perfuade the generality of man- 
kind, that thefhape of an infant does not entirely depend on-the 
care of the midwife. So far, however, are all her endeavors to 
mend the fhape from being fuccefsful, that they conftantly oper- 
ate the contrary way, and mankind become deformed in propor- 




death. The truth is, they hardly know fuch a thin«- as a de- 
for-Tied child. Neither fhould we, if we followed their example. 
Savage nations never think of manacling their children,' They 
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allow them (he fun 4 ufe of every organ, carry thetri abroad in the 
.ooen v.ir, w?-(h their bodies daily in cold water, &c. Bv this 
nv-magement, th*. ir children become foftrong and hardy, *hat by 
the 'ime t ur puny infants get out of the nurfe's arms, theirs are 
able t-. fly ft f t themfelves.* 

Among brute animals no art is neceflary to procure a fine 
{hape. Th 3i$gh manv of them are extremely delicate when they 
come into 'he world, yet we never find them grow crooked for 
want of Twaddling bands. Is Nature lefs generous to tne hutaas 
kind ? No ; but we take the bufinefs out of Nature's hands. 

Not o-ly the analogy of other animals, but the very feelings 
of infants tea us, f hey ought to be kept eaty and free from all 
preffufe. ! hey cannot indeed tell their romnlamts ; but they 

(hew <"gns of pain : and this they never fail to do, bv crying 
when hurt by their clothes. No fooner are they freed from their 
i,: :c<ngs, than they feem pleated and happy: yet, Grange infatu- 
ation ! the moment they hold their peace, they are again commit- 
ted to th ir chains. 

If we confider the body of an infant as a bundle of fofc 
pipes, replenilhed with fluids in continual motion, the danger of 
preffure w'll appear in the ftrongel: light. Nature, in order to 
make way for the growth of children, has formed their bodies 
left md flexible ; and left they fhould receive any injury from 
preffure in the wmnb, has furrounded the foetus every where 
v -Mi fluids. This fhews the care which Nature takes to prevent 
all un^qu-d preffure on the bodies of infants, and to defend them 
againft every thing that might in the leaft cramp or confine t.eir 
motions. 

Even the bones of an infant are fo foft and cartilaginous, 
that they readily yield to the flighteft preffure 5> and ea% affume 
a bad fhape, wnich can never after be remedied. Hence it is, 
that fo many people appear with high (boulders, crooked fpines, 
and flat breath, who were as well proportioned at their births 
as others, but had the misfortune to be fqueezed out of map? by 
the application of flays and bandages. 

Preffure, by bftrucYng the circulation, likewife prevents 
tne eqnv.1 diftribntion of nourifhment to the different parts of the 
body, by which means *he growth becomes unequal. One part 
grows too large, >vhile another remains too fmali ; and thus in 
time the whole frame becomes disproportionate and miffeapen. 
To this we mufl add, that when a child is cramped in its cl ihes, 
it naturally fhrmks from the part that is hurt ; and by putting 
its body into unnatural pofhires, it 'becomes def rmed by hab't. 

Deformity of b-dy may indeed p-ceedfr-m weaknefs or 
difeale ; but in general, it is the effect of improper chthi ag. Nine- 
ten tns, at leaft, of the deformity among mankind, mufl be im- 
put d to this caufe. A deformed body is not only difagreeable 
to the eye, but by a bad figure both the animal and vital func- 

• A friend of mine, who was fsveral \e*rs on the coaft of Africa, telis ms, that the 
native* neither put anv clothes upon their children, nor apply t> their bodies bAndagoU" 
any kind, but lav them o» a pallet, and fuft'er them :e C'jrr.ble about at pleafare, jet U>*y 
arj til ^-ra^fctj aad-icldora ha'veary difcafc. 
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tions mnft be impeded, and of courie health impaired. Hence 
few people remarkably miihapen are ftrong md healthy. 

The new motions which commence at the birth, as the cir- 
culation of the whole mafs of lood through the lungs, refpira- 
tion, the periftalic motion, &c. afford another ftrong argument 
for keeping the body of an infant free from all prefTure. Thefe 
organs, not havhg been accuftomed to move, are eafily f opped ; 
but when this happens, death rauft erjfue. Hardly any met od 
could be deviled mor- effectually to ftrp thefe motions, than bra- 
cing the body too tight with rollers * and bandages. Were thefe 
to be applied in the fame man er to the body of an adult for an 
equal length of time, rhey would hardly fail to hurt the dig^ftion 
and make him fi-k : bow much m~re hurtful they rruft pr ve 
to the tender bodies of infants, we fhall leave any one to ju -ge. 

Whoever colliders thefc things will n^t be furprif d, 'hat fo 
many children die of Gonvitlfions foon after the birth. Thef fits 
are genei-ally attributed to fome inwird caufe ; but in fa£t they 
oftener proceed from our own imprudent cor dud!:. I have known 
a child feized with convulfbn fits foon after the midwife had 
done fwaddling it, who, upon taking off the rollers and barra- 
ges, w r as immediately relieved, and never had the difeafc after- 
wards. Numerous examples of this might be given, were they 
neceffary. 

It would be fafer to fatten ♦'lie clothes of an infant with 
firings than pins, as thefe often gall and irritate their tender flrin?, 
and occafion diforders. Pins have been found fticking ab ve 
half an inch into the body of a child, after it had died of ccrivul- 
lion fits, which in all probability proceeded from that caufe. 

Children are not only hurt by the tightnefs of their cbthes, 
but alfo by the quantity. Every child has fome degree of fever 
after the birth ; and if it be loaded with too many clothes, the 
fever muft be increafed. But this is not all ; the child is gener- 
ally hid in bed with the mother, who is often likewife fever.fh; 
to which we may add the heat of the bed-chamber, the wines, 
and other heating things, too frequently given to children imm - 
diately after the birth. When all thefe are combined, w ich 
does not feldom happen, they muft increafe the fever to fuch a 
degree as will endanger the life of the infant. 

The danger of keeping infants too hot will further appear, 
if we confiler that, after they have beenforfome time in the fili- 
ation before-mentioned,they are often lent into theccuntry to be 
nurfed in a cold h rofe. Is it anv wonder, if a child, from fuch a 
tranfition, ca'ches a mortal cold, or c ntracts fome other fatal 
difeafe ? Wiien an infant is kept too hot, its lungs, not being 
fufficiently expanded, are apt to remain weak and flaccid for life ; 
hence proceed coughs, confumptions and other difeafes of the 
breaft. 

It would anfwer little purpofe to fpecify the particular fpe- 
cies oi drefs proper for all infants. Thefe will always vary in 

* This is by no means inveighing againft a thing that Hoe« not happen. In many 
parts of Britain at this day, a roller eight or ten feet in length, fs applied tiehtW round 
the cliiH'a bodv as foon as it is born. 3 
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different countries, according to cuftom and the humour of pa- 
r its. The grent rule to be obfrrved is, That a child have no more 
clothes than are necejjary to keep it warm, and that they be quite eajy for 
its body. 

Stays are the very bane of infants. A volume would not 
fufHce to point out all the bad env cts cf this ridiculous piece of 
d«-ef*s both on children and adults. The madnefs in fav.; ur of 
ftays feems however, to be fomewhat abated ; and it is to be- 
honed the world will, in time, become wife enough to know, 
that the human dupe does not folely depend upon whale-bone 
and bend leather.* 

I fhall only add with respect to the clothes of children, that 
they ou -lit to be kept thoroughly clean. Children p> ripire more 
than adults ; and if their clothes be not frequently changed, they 
become very hurtful. Dirty clothes not only g il and fret the 
t.n ; er fkins of infants, but likewife occafion ill frnells ; and 
what is worfe, tend to produce vermin and cutaneous difeafes. 

Cleanlinefs is not only agreeable to the eye, but tends great- 
ly to preferve the health of children. It promotes the perora- 
tion, and, by that means, frees the body from fuperfiu us hu- 
mours, which, if retained, could not fail to occifion dile- fes. No 
mo' her or rurfe can have any excufe for allowing a child to be 
dirty. Pdyefty may oblige here to give it coarfe clothes ; but 
if fhe does not keep them clean, it rauft be her own fault. 

Of the Food of Children. 

Nature not only points out the food proper for an infant, but 
actually prepares it. This however, is not fufficient to prevent 
fnmewho think themfdves wifer tn^n Nature, from attempting 
to bring up their children without her provifion. Nothing can 
fn w the difpolition which mankind have to depart from Nature 
more than their endeavoring to bring up children without the 
breaft. The mother's milk, or that of a healthy nur'e, is un- 
questionably the heft food for an infant. Neither art nor nature 
can afford a proper fubftitute for it. Children may feem to thrive 
for a few months without the breaft ; but when teething, the 
fmail-pcx, and other difeafes incident to childhood, come on, they 
generally pcrifh. 

A child, foon after the birth, fhews an inclination to fuck ; 
and there is no reafon why it fliould not be grat ; iied. It is true, 
the mother's milk dees not always come immediately after the 
birth; but this is the way to bring it: befides, the firfl milk- 
that the child can fqueeze out of the brer ft anfwers T .he purpofe 
of cleanfing, better than all the drugs in the apothecary's (hop, 
and at the fame time prevents inflammations of the breaft, fev- 
ers, and other difeafes incident to mothers. 

* Stays made of bend leather are worn by all the women of lower ftation in many 
parts of England. 

I am forry to understand, that there are (till mothers mad enough to lace their daugh- 
ters very tight in order to improve their (hape. As reafoning wou'd be totally loir up. 
oh fuch people, I (hall beg leave juft to ad; them, Why there are ten deformed women for 
oie man r and likewife to recommend to their pmjfal a (hort more! precept, which JOr- 
bidt US tO DEFORM THE HUMAN ECDY, 
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It is ft range how people came to think that the firft thing 
given to a child (hould be drugs. This is beginning w ; fh medi- 
cine by times,andnowonderifthev generally end with it. It Some- 
times happens, indeed, that a child does not difcharge the meconium. 
h foon as could be wifhed ; this has induced phyficians, in fiich 
cafes, to give fomething of an opening nature to cleanfe the firft 
pafTages. JVIidwives have improved upon this hint, and never 
rail to give fyrups, oils, &c. whether they be neceflary or pot. 
Cramming an infant with fuch indigeftible ftuffas (bon as it is 
born, can hardlv fail to make it fick, and is more likely to ocra- 
fion difcafes than to prevent them. Children are feldom long af- 
ter the birth without having a paiTage both by ftool and urine ; 
though th fe evacuations may be wanting for foine time without 
any da %-v- But if children muft have fomething before they 
be allowed the breaft, let it be a little thin water pap, to which 
mav be added an equal quantity of new milk ; or rather water 
alone, with the addition of a little raw fugar. If this be given 
without any wines or fpiceries, it will neither heat the blood, 
load the ftomVch, nor occafion gripes. 

Upon the firft fight of an infant, almoft every perfon is 
ftruck with the idea of its being weak, feeble, and wanting fup- 
port. This naturally fuggefts the need of cordials. According- 
ly wines are universally mixed with the firft food of children. 
Nothing can be more fallacious than this way of reafoning, 
or more hurtful to infants than the condu& founded upon 
it. Children require very little food for fome time after 
the birt ; and wh. t they receive mould be thin, weak, light, and 
of a coding quality. A very fmall quantity of wine is fufficient 
to heat and inflame the blood of an infant ; but every perfoa 
converfant in thefe matters muft know, that moft of the difeafes 
of infants proceed from the heat of their humours. 

If the mot: er or nurfe has enough of milk, the child will need 
little or no food before the third or fourth month. It will hen 
be proper to give it, once or twice a day, a little of fome food 
that is eafy of digeftion, as water-pap, milk-pottage, weak broth 
with bread in it, and fuch like. This will eafe the mother, will 
accuftom the child Yy degrees to take food, and will render the 
weaning both lefs difficult and lefs dangerous. All great and 
iudden tranfitions are to be avoided in nurfing. For this pur- 
pofe, the food of children ought not only to be fimple, but to 
refemble, as nenrly as poflible, the properties of milk. Indeed 
milk itfelf mould make a principal part of their food, not only 
before they are weaned, but for fome time after. 

Next to milk, we would recommend good light bread. Bread 
may be given to a child as foon as it fhews an inclination to chew j 
and it mav at all times be allowed as much plain bread as it will 
eat. The very ch wing of bread will promote thecuttmg of the 
teeth, and the difcharge of faliva, while by mixing with the nurfe's 
milk in the ftomach, it will afford an exc llent nourilhment. Chil- 
dren difcov r an early inclination to chew whatever is put into 
their hands- Parents obferve the inclination, but generally mif- 
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take the object. < Inftead of givine; the child fomething which may 
at once exercife its gums and affor ! it nourishment, they com- 
monly put into its hands a piece of hard me*a!, or impenetrable 
coral. A cruft of bread is the heft gum-ft'xk. it not only an- 
fwers the purpofe better than any thir.g elfe, *~ut has the addi- 
tional properties of ncurilhirg the child and carrying tne fativft 
down to the ftomnch, wh ; ch is too valuable a liquor to be 1ft. 

Bread, befiles being ufed dry, may be many ways pre- 
pared into food for children. One of the beft methods is to boil 
it in water, afterwards pouring the water olF, and mix 5 -g with 
the bread a proper quantity of new milk unboiled. Milk is botii 
tnbre wholefome and ncurifhing this way than boiled, and is hfs 
apt to occafion coftivenefs. For a child further advanced, br id 
may be mixed in veal or chicken broth, made into puddings or 
the like. Bread is a proper food for children at all times, pro- 
vided it be plain, made of wholefome grain, and well f rmented; 
but when enriched with fruits, fugars, or fuch things, it becomes 
very unwhclel'ome. 

It is fbon enough to allow children animal food when they 
have got teeth to eat it. They ftnul j newer tafte it till afrer they 
are weaned, and even then they ought to ufe it fparingly. In- 
deed, when children live wholly on vegetable food, it is apt to 
four on their ftomacns ; but, on the other hand, too much flefh 
heats the body, and occafions fevers and other infl immatory dif- 
eafes. This plainly points out a due mixture of animal and veg- 
etable food as moft proper for children. 

Few things prove more hurtful to infants than the common 
method of fweetening their food. It entices. them to take m re 
than they ought to do, which makes them grow fat and bloated. 
It is pretty certain, if the food of children were quite plain, that 
they would never take more than enough. Their exercifes are 
entirely owing to nurfes. If a child be gorged with food at all 
hours, and enticed to take it, by making it fweet and agreecble 
to the palate, is it any wonder that fuch a child mould in time be 
induced to crave more food than it ou^ht to have ? 

Children may be hurt bv too little as well as too mirh food. 
After a child is weaned, it ought to be fed four or five timet a 
day ; but mould never be accuftomed to eat in the night ; nei'her 
mould it have too much at a t ; me. Children thrive bed with 
fmall quantities of food frequently given. Th ; s neither over- 
loads the fiomach nor hurts tue digeilion, and is certainly moft 
agreeable to nature. 

Writers on nurfing have inveighed with fuch vehemence 
againft giving children too much f od, that many parents, by en- 
deavouring to fhun that error, have run into the oppcfite extreme, 
and ruined the conftitutions of their children. But the error of 
pinching children in their food is more hurtful than the other ex- 
treme. Nature has many ways of relieving herfelf when ever- 
charged ; but a child, who is pinch e/ wi'h hunger, y.ill never 
become a ftrong or healthy man. That errors are frequently 

U) 
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committed on both fides, we are ready to acknowledge ; but 
where one child is hurt by the quantity of its food, ten luiter 
from the quality. This is the principal evil, and claims our 
ftricteft attention. 

Many people imagine, that the food which they themfelves 
love, cannot be bad for their children : but this notion is very 
abfurd. In the more advanced periods of life we often acquire 
an inclination for food, which when children we could not en- 
dure. Befides, there are many things that by habit may agree 
very well with the ftomach of a grown perlbn, which would be 
hurtful to a child ; as high-feafoned, fait, and fmoke-dried pro- 
vifions, &c. It would alio be improper to feed children with fat 
jmeat, ftrong broths, rich foups, or the like. 

All ftrong liquors are hurtful to children. Some parents 
teach their children to guzzle ale, and others fermented liquors, 
at every meal. Such a practice cannot fail to do mifchief. Treie 
children feldom efcape the violence of the fmall-p ox, me fles, 
hooping-cough, or forae inflammatory dif rder. Milk, waer, 
butter-milk, or whey, are the moft proper for children to drink. 
If they have any thing ftronger, it may be fine fmall beer, or a 
little wine mixed with water. The ftomach of children can di- 
geft well enough without the afftftance of warm ftimulants -, be- 
fides, being naturally hot, they are eafily hurt by every thing of 
a heating quality. 

Few things are more hurtful to children than unripe fruits, 
They weaken the powers of digeftion, and four and relax the 
ftomach, by which means it becomes a proper neft for infects. 
Children indeed fhew a great inclination for fruit, and I am apt 
to believe, that if good ripe fruit were allowed them in proper 
quantity, it would have no bad effects. We never £nd a nat- 
ural inclination wrong, if properly regulated. Fruits are gener- 
ally of a cooling nature, and correct the heat and acrimony of 
the humours. This is what moft children require ; only care 
fhould be taken left they exceed. Indeed the beft way to pre- 
vent children from going to excefs in the ufe of fruit, or eating 
that which is bad, is to allow them a proper quantity of what 
is good.* 

Roots which contain a crude vifcid juice fhould be fparingly 
given to children. They fill the body with grofs humours, and 
tend to produce eruptive diteafes. This caution is peculiarly 
neceffary for the poor ; glad to obtain at a fmall price what will 
fill the bellies of their children, they fluff them two or three times 
a daywith crude vegetables. Children had better eat a fmaller 
quantity of food which yields a wholefome nourifhment, than be 
crammed with what their digeflive powers are unable properly 
to afhmilate. 

Butter ought likewife to be fparingly given to children. It 

* Children are alway? fickly in the fruit feafon, which mav be thus accounted for : 
Two thirds of the fruit which comes to market in this country is' really unripe, and chil- 
dren not being in a condition to judge for themfelves, eat whatever they can lay their hand* 
upon, which often proves little better than poifon to their tender bowels. Servants, and 
.thers who have the care of children, fhould be fttittly forbid to give them any fruit with- 
out the knowledge pf their parents, 
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ftoth relaxes the (tomach, and produces grofs humours. Indeed 
moft things that are fat or oily have tb ; s effect. Butter when 
ialted becomes ftill more hurtful. Mead of butter, fo liberally 
given to children in moH: parts of Britain, we would recommend 
honey. Honey is not only wholefom^, but cooling, clennfmg, 
and tends to fweeten the humours. Children who eat honey are 
feldom troubled with worms : they are alfo lefs fubject to cuta- 
neous difeafes, as itch, fobbed he.td, &c. 

Many perfons err in thinking that the diet of children ought 
to be altogether moift. When cfcldren live entirely upon (lops, 
it relaxes their folids, renders t! em weak, and difp< >fes them to 
the rickets, fcrophula, and other glandular difotders. Relaxation 
is one of the moft general cauf'es of the difeafes of children. Ev- 
ery thing therefore which tends to unbrace their folids, ought to 
be carefully avoided. 

We would not be underftood by thefe obfervations as con- 
fining children to any particular kind of food. ^ Their diet may- 
be frequently varied, provided always that i'ufficient regard be 
had to fimplicity. 

Of the Exercife of Children. 

Of all the caufes which confpire to render the life of man 
fhort and miferable, none have greater influence than the want 
of proper Exercife : Healthy ptrents, wholefome food, and 
proper clothing, will avail little, where exercife is neglected. Suf- 
ficient exercife will make up for feveral defects in nurfmg ; but 
nothing can fupply the want of it. Ir is abfolutely necenary to 
the health, the growth, and the ftrength of children. 

The defire of exercife is coeval with life itfelf. Were this 
principle attended to, many difeafes might be prevemei. _ But, 
while indolence and fedentary empkyme-ts prevent two thirds of 
mankind from either taking fufficient exercife themfelyes, or giv- 
ing it to their children, what have we to expect bu~ difeafes and 
deformity among their offspring ? The rickets, fo deftruclive to 
children, never appeared in Britain until manufactures began to 
flourifh, and people, attracted by t'~e love of gain, left the coun- 
try to follow fedentary employments in great tow^s. Ii is 
among! c thefe people that this difeafe chiefly prevails, and not 
only deforms but kills many of their offspring. 

The conduct of other young animals (hews the propriety of 
giving exercife to children. Every other animal makes ufe ^f its 
organs of motion as loon as it cm, and many of them, even when 
under no neceflity of moving in quell: of food, cannot be retrain- 
ed without force. This is evidently the cafe with the calf, the 
lamb, and moft other young animals. If thefe creatures were 
not permitted to friik about and take exercife, they would foon 
die or become difeafed. The fame inclination appears very 
early in the human fpecies ; but as they are not able to fc ke 
exercile themfelyes, it is the bufmefs of their parents and nurfes 
to aiiift them. 

Children may be exercifed various ways. The beft meth^ 
odj while they are light, is to carry them about in the nurfe'a 
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arT lSl * This gives the nurfe an opportunity of talking jo the 
chil \ and of pointing out every thing that mav pleaie and aengnr. 
its fancy. Befi 4 es, it is much lafer than fringing an infant ni a 
machine, or leaving it to the care cf fuch as are not nt to take 
c>r? of 'hemf elves. Nothing en n be m .re abfurd than to let one 
child to keen anofi er ; this conciuft hns proved fatal to many in- 
tantS, and has rendered others mifcraMe for life. 

When children begin to walk, the fafe-1 and belt method of 
leading them about is bv the hands. The common way, oi 
fwmging mem in leading '"rings fixed to their backs, has feveral 
bad 'confequences. It m-k*s them throw their bodies forward, 
and prefs With their whole weight upon the ftomach and breatt; 
bv this meanS the breathing is obftru&ed, the breaft flattened, 
and the bowels oampreiTed ; which muft hurt the digeftion, and 
©ceafion confumpti ms of the lungs, and other difeafes. 

It is a common notion, that if chUdren are fet upon their 
feet too foon, the'r legs will become crooked. There is reafonto 
believe, that the very ^everfe of this is true. Every member ac- 
quires ftrength in proportion as it is exercifed. The limbs of 
children are weak indeed, but their bodies are proportionably 
light ; and had they ikill to direct themfelves, they would foon 
be able to fupport their own weight. Who ever heard of any- 
other animal that became crooked by ufing its legs too foon ? In- 
deed, if a child is not permitted to make any ufe of its legs till a 
considerable time after the birth, and be then fet upon them with 
its whole weight at once, there may be fome danger : but this 
proceeds entirely from me child's not having been accuiiomed to 
ufe its legs from the beginning. 

Mothers of the poorer fort think thev are great gainers by 
making their children Be or fit while thev themfelves work. In 
this thev greatly mr'^ake. Bv neglecting to give their ch : l- 
dren exercfe, they are obliged to k~ep them a long time 
Before thev can do anv thing for themfelves, and to fpeud more 
on medicine than w uld h ve paid for proper care. 

To take care of their children, is the moil ufeful bufinefs in 
which even the po->r r an be employed ; but alas ! it is not always 
in th? ; r power. P vertv often obliges them to neglect th-ir off- 
fori \c; 'n or 'er to procure then 2 ceilhrie3 of life. When this is 
th - c 'fe, \ f becomes the int.- reft as well as the duty of the public 
to afTift them. Ten thousand times more benefit would accrue 
to me fhte, by enabling the poor to bring up their own chil J ren, 
than from all the hofpitals t that ever can be erected for that 
pvrpofc. 

* The nurfe ought to be careful to keep the child in a proper petition ; as defomiry 
fs often the confluence of inattention to this circum ance. Its fitumion ousht a'fo to be 
frequently changed. I have known a child's leg bent ill on one fide, by the nu-.fe carrying 
it cbnftantly on o-e a-m. 

f If it were made the intereft of the poor to keep their children alive, we Ihou'd !ofe 
very few of thrm. A fma'l premium given annually to each poor familv. for evei ■; rhiid 
they hid aliv. at the year'send, would favemoie lives of inf?nts than if the whole r-vermeof 
the nation were expended on hofpitals for this purpofe. This would make the poor e( l -e<n 
fert/litv a bleding ; whereas manv of them think it the greateft curfe that can befal them 
and in place of w'fhing their children to live, fo far does poveity get the Lett-' o f ~ 
afteftion, that they arc often very happy when, they die. 
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Whoever confiders the fteufture of the human body will 

foon be convinced of the neceifity of exerrife for the health of 

children. _ The body is compofed of an infinite number of tubes, 
whole fluids cannot be pufhed on without the :cb m and prr-fibe 
of the mufcles. But, if the fluids remain inactive, obftructions 
rnuft happen, and the humours will of coarfe he vitiated, which 
cannct fail to oscafion difeaies. Nature has furniihed both the 
yeffels wh ; ch carry the blood and lymph with numerous valves, 
in order that the a&ion of every raofcle might pufh forward their 
contents; but without a&ion," this admirable contrivance can 
have no effect. This part of the animal economy proves to a de- 
monftration the neceffi*y of exercife for the prelervation of health. 

Arguments to fnew the importance of exercife might be 
drawn from every part of the an- mat economy ; without exer- 
cife, the circulation of the blood cannot be properly carried on, 
nor the different fecretbns duly performed'; without exercife 
the fluids cannot be prop-rly prepared, nor the folids rendered 
ftrong or firm. The action of the heart, the m ->tion of the lungs, 
and all the vital functions are greatly ailifted by exercife. But 
to point out the manner in which thefe effect are produced, 
would lead us further into the economy of the human body, than 
molt of thofe for whom this treatife is interned would De ble 
to follow. We fnall therefore only add, that, wh -n exercife is 
neglected, none of the animal functions can be duly p rf T-ned ; 
and when that is the cafe, the whole corilitution mud go to wreck. 

A good confutation ought certainly to be our firfi obj ct in 
the management of children. It lays a foundation for their be- 
ing ujeful and happy in life : and whoever neglects it, not only 
jails in his duty to his offspring, but to f ciety. 

One very common error of parents, by which they hurt the 
confti unions of their children, is the finding them too young to 
Ichool. This is often done i'olely to prevent trouble. When 
the child is at Ichool, he needs no keeper. Thus the fchpoi-maf- 
ter is made the nurle ; and the poor child is fixed to a (eat (even 
or eight hours a-day, which tune ought to be fpent in exercife 
anddiverJions. Sitting fo long cannot fail to produce the writ 
ellects upon the body ; nor is the mind lei's injured. Early am- 
plication weakens the faculties, and often fixes in the maid an 
averfion to books, which continues for 1 

But fuppofe this were the way to make children fcholars, it 
certainly ought not to be done at the expence of their confiitu- 
ttoas. Our anceftors, who feidom went to Ichool very young, 
were not lefs learned than we. But we imagine the boy's edu- 
cation will be quite marred, unlefs he be carried to Ichool in his 
nude's arms. No wonder if fuch hot-bed plants feidom become . 
either fcholars or men ! 

Not only the confinement of children ia public fchools, but. 
their numoer, often proves hurtful. Children are much injured 

* It is undoubtedly the duty of parents to inftruft their childien, at leaft till they ars 
of an age proper to take iome care of themfelves. This. would tend much to conli-m the 
ties of parental tendernds a.id filial afl'eclion, of the want of Which there are at orefent lo 
many deplorable inltances. Though few fathers have lime to inibuct their children, yet 
moft rm'triers have, wad forcly they cannot be better employed. 
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by being kept in crouds within doors; their breathing not 
only renders the place unwholefome, but if any one or them nan- 
pens to be diieafed, the reit catch tne infection. A imgle child 
has been often known to communicate the bloody flux, tne noop- 
ing cough, the itch, or other difeal'e, to almoft every individual 
in a numerous fcfeooi. 

But, if fafhion muit prevail, and infants are to be lent to 
khooi, we would recommend it to teachers, as they value the in- 
terefts of feciety, not to confine them too long at a time, but al- 
low them to run about and play at fuch active dive? lions as may 
promote their growth, and itrengthen their conftiiutions. Were 
boys, initead of being whipped tor Healing an hour to run, ride, 
iwim, or tne like, encouraged to employ a proper part of tneir 
time in thefe manly and uieful exerciies, it would have many ex- 
cellent eff cts. 

it would be a great fervice to boys, if, at a proper age, they 
were taugnt the military exercife. This would _ iucreale their 
ftrengtn, inipire them with courage, and when their country call- 
ed for tneir aiMance, would enable them to act in her defence, 
without being obliged to uudergo a tedious and troublefome 
courfe of inltrucfions, at a time wneu they are lei's fit to learn 
new motions, gefiures, &c* 

An effeminate education will infallibly fpoil the beft natural 
conftitution , and if Doys are Drought up in a more delicate man- 
it > r tnan even girls ought to be, they will never be men. 

x\ or is the common education of girls lei's hurtful to the 
conftitution than that of boys. Mils is let down to her frame 
before fhe can put on ner clothes ; and is taught to believe, that 
to ex- el at the needle is the only thing that can entitle her to gen- 
eral etteem. It is linneceiiary here to infift upon the dangerous 
confluences of ooliging girls to fit too much. 'Ihey are pretty 
well known, and are too often felt at a certain time of life. But 
fuppoliog this critical period to be got o*er, greater dangers {till 
await them when they come to be motners. Women who 
have Deen early accuitomed to a fedentary life, generally run 
great hazard in child-bed ; whib Liofe wiio have been ufei 
to romp aoout, and take luflicieat exercife, are ieldom in any 
danger. 

One hardly meets with a girl who can at the fame time 
boaft of early performances by tne needle, and a good conltitu- 
don. Clofe and early confinement generally occaiions indigeft- 
ions, head-achs, pale complexions, pain of the itomach, bis of 
appetite^ coughs, confumptions of the lungs, and deformity of 
body. The lad of thefe indeed is not to be wondered at, confid- 
ering the awkward poftures in which girls fit at many kinds of 
needle- vvork, and the delicate flexible itate of their bodies in the 
early periods of life. 

Would motners, inftead of having their daughters inftructed 
in many trifling accomplishments, employ them in plain work and 

• 1 am hippy to find that the maftera of academie3 now begin to pat in Brattice this' 
adv.ee. Each of them ought to keep a drill fergeant for teaching the boys'th TmUi a v 
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houfewifery, and allow them fufficient exercife in the open air, 
they would both make them more healthy mothers, and more 
ufeful members of fociety. I am no enemy to genteel accom- 
plifhments, but would have them only confidered as fecondary, 
and always difregarded when they impair the health. 

Many people imagine it a great advantage for children to 
be early taught to earn their bread. This opinion is certainly 
right, provided they were fo employed as not to hurt their health 
or growth ; but, when thefe luffer, fociety, inftead of being ben- 
efited, k a real lofer by their labor. There are few employments, 
except fedentary ones, bv which children can earn a livelihood j 
and if they be kt to thefe too foon, it ruins their conftitutions. 
Thus, by g lining a few years from childhood, we generally lofe 
twice as many in the ia'ter period of life, and even render the 
perfon lefs ufeful while he does live. 

In order to be fatisfied of the truth of this obervation, we 
need only look into tme great manufacturing towns, where we 
fhall find a puny degenerate race of people, weak and fickly all 
•their lives, feldom exceeding the middle period of life ; or if they 
cb, being unfit for buiinefs, they become a burden to fociety. 
Thus arts and manufactures, though they may increafe the rich- 
es of a country, are by no means favourable to the health, of its 
inhabitants. Good policy would therefore require, tnat fuch 
people as labor during life, mould not be fet too early to work. 
Every oerfon converfant in the breed of horfes, or other working; 
animals, knows, that if they be let to hard laoor too foon, they 
never will turn out to advantage. This is equally true with rel- 
peel to the human fpecies. Weakly children mould always be 
put apprentices to trades whicn require their being moitly cut 
of doors. 

Hi ere are never thelefs various ways of employing young 
people, without hurting their health. The eafier parts of gard- 
ening, haibaodry, or any bufmefs carried on without doors, are 
molt propsr. Thefe are emnloyments which moft young people 
are food of, and (bme parts of them may always be adapted to 
their age, taite, and ftreng'h.* 

Such parents, however, as are under the neceffity of em- 
ploying their children w ; .hin doors, ought to allow them fuffi- 
cient time for active diverfions without. This would both en- 
courage t-iem to do more work, and prevent their conftitutions 
from being hurt. 

Some imagine, that exercife within doors is fufficient ; but 
they are greatly miftaken. One hour fpent in running, or any 
other exercife without doors, is worth ten within. When chil- 
dren cannot go aoroad, they may indeed be exercifed at home. 
The belt metnod of doing this, is to make them run about in a 
large rot/m, or dance. This laft kind of exercife, if not carried 
to excef?, is of excellent lervice to young people. It cheers the 
(pints:, promotes perfpiration, ftrengthens the limbs, &c. I know 
an eminent phyiician who ufed to lay, that he made his children 

* I have been told tha: in China, where the police is the bed hj the world, all the 
children are employed in the eafisr pare ofgariwing J.id buibimirv , at weeding, gather- 
ing Hone; oil f .he land, and fuci like, 
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dance, inftea^ of gVmg them phyfic. It were well if more peo- 
ple fol'owed his example. 

The cold bath may be conhdered as an aid toexercile. iiy 
it the body is braced and firengt^eoed, the circulation and fecre- 
tio:s is promoted, and, were it conduce .! witn prudence raany 
d.feafes, as the rickets, fcrophuh, &c. might thereby be prevent- 
ed. The ano e-.ts, who took every method to render children 
hardy a d robuft, were no ftrangers to the ufe of the cold batfl ; 
and, if we may credit rep rt, the practice of immerfiag children 
daily in cold water muit have been very common among cur 
anc.ftors. 

The greateft objection to the ufe oft. e cold ba'h arifes firm 
the fuperfbtious prejudices of nurfes. Thefe are often fo ftrong, 
that it is impoffibie to bring them to make a proper ufe of it. I 
have known fome of them who would not dry a child's ikin af- 
ter burning it, left it ftu-uld deftroy the effects of the water. Oth- 
ers will even put ciothes dipt in water upon the chiH, and either 
put it to bed, or luffer it to go about in that condition. Some 
believe t a!^ the whole virtue of the water depends upon its be- 
ine dedicated to a particular faint ; while others place their con- 
fidence in a certain number of dips, as three, feven, nine, or the 
like ; and the world could not perluade them, if thefe do not fuc- 
ceed, to try it a little longer. Thus, by the whims of nurfes, 
c iidren lote the benefit of the cold bath, and the hopes of the 
pnyfidan from that medicine are often fruftrated. 

We ought not, however, entirely to fet afide the cold b?th, 
feecauf ' fome nurfes make a wrong ufe of i\ Every child wren 
in health, mould at leaft have i s extremities daily wafhed in cold 
"water. This is a partial ufe of the cold bath, and is better than 
none. In win er this may fuffice ; but, in the warm feafon, if a 
child be relaxed, or ieem to have a tendency to the rickets or fern- 
phula, its whole body ought to be frequently immerfed in cold 
water. Care however mufi: be taken not to do this when the 
body is hot, or the fromach full. The child mould be dipped 
enly once at a time, mould be taken out immediately, and have 
its Jkin well rubbed with a dry cloth. 

The bad Efefts of unuuholefome Air upon Children. 

Few things prove more deftruft! ve to children than confided 
or unwholefome air. This is one reafon why fo few of thofe in- 
fants who are put into h -fpitals, or parifh workhoufes, live. 
Thefe places are generally crouded with old, fickly, and infirm 
people ; by which means the air is rendered fo extremely pernU 
cious, that it becomes a poifon to infants. 

Want of wholefome air is likewile definitive to nrmy of 
the children born in great towns. There the poorer fort of inhab- 
itants I've in low, dirty, confined houfes, to which the frefh air 
has hardly any accefs. Though grown people, who are h-rdy and 
robulL, may lve inTuch fituations, yet they generally prove fatal 
to their ouspring, tew of whom arrive at maturity and thrfe 
who do are weak and deformed. As fuch people are not in a 
condition to carry tjieir children abrgad jnjo tbe open air, \y$ 
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muft by onr account with lofing the greater part of them. But 
the rich have not this excufe. It is their bufmefsto fee that their 
children be daily carried abroad, ad that hey be kept in t e 
open air fl,r a fufficent time. This will always fucce-..d better if 
the mother goes along with them. Servants ire often negligent 
in th -fe matters, and allow a child to fit or lie on the damp ground, 
inftead of leading or carrying it about. 1 he mother Purely needs 
air as well as her children j and how can [he be better employed 
than in attending them ? 

A very bad cuftom prevails, of making children fleep in 
fmall apartments, or crowding two or three beds in one chamber. 
Inftead of this, the burfery cug v t dwaye to be the largeft and 
beft aired room in the houfe. When children are confined in 
fmall apartments, the air not only becomes unwaohlorr.e, but the 
heat relaxes their lolids, renders them delicate, and difpoles them 
to colds and many other difnr iers. Nor is the cuftom of wrap- 
ping them up too clofe in cradles lefs pernicious. One would 
think that nurfes were afraid left children fhould fuffer by breath- 
ing free air, as many of them actually c&vzr the child's face while 
aftVp, and others wr p a covering over the wh le cradle, by 
which mean? the child is forced t - breathe he fame air over and 
ov<°r all the time it fleeps. Cradles indeed are on many accounts 
hurtful to children, and it wouid be better if the ule of them 
were totally laid aiide.* 

A child is generally laid to fleep with all its domes on ; and 
if a number of others are heaped ab ^ve them, it mutt be over- 
heated ; by which means it cannot fail to catch ccld on being tak- 
en out ot the cradie, and expd'ed to the open air with only its 
ufual clo'hing, which is too frequently the cafe. 

Children who are kep< within doors all day, and fleep all 
night in warm clofe apartments, may, with great propriety, be 
compared to plants, nurfed in a hot-nouie, inftead of the cpen 
air. Though fuch plants may by this means' b? kept alive for 
fotne time, they will never arrive at that degree of ftrsngth, vig- 
our, and magnitude, which they w~ul ' hive a :quired in the open 
a ; r, nor would they be able to bear it afterwards, fhould they oe 
expofed to it. 

Children brought up in the country, who have been accuf- 
tomed to the open air, mould not be loo early lent to great towns, 
where it is confined and unwholefome. This is frequently done 
with a view to forward their education, but proves very hurtful 
to their health. All fchools and feminaries of learning ought, if 
pcflible, to be fo fituated as to have frefh, dry, wholefome air, 
and fhould never be too much crowded. 

* It is amazing how children efcape fufFocation, connVeririj: the manner in which 
they are often rolled up in flannels, &c. I lately attended an infant, whom 1 found muf- 
fled up over head and e 'is in many folds or fUnnel, thou; h it was in the middle of June- 
1 begged for a little free air to the poor babe; but though ibis indulgence wa? granted dur- 
ing my flay, 1 found it always on my return in the fame firuation. Deark, as might be 
expected, foon freed theinfant from all its miferict : but it was not in T.y power to free 
the minds of its parents from thofe prejudices v. hich proved utal to the child. 

i was very lately called to fee ai infant which w.;s (aid to be expiring in convul- 
sion fits. 1 defired the mother to fttip the child; «nd Wf#p ■'• ' n a ' 0;}!c covfergjigi It had 
;jo more convullion fit?. 
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Without entering into a detail of the particular advantages 
Of wholelbme air to children or of the bad I conleqiiences which 
oroceed from the want of it, I mall only obferve, ihat of leveral 
thouiands of children which have been under my care, I do not 
remember one inftance of a fingle child who continued healthy 
in a clofe confined ftation ; but have often known the molt ob- 
ftinate difeafes cured by removing them from fuch a fituation to 
an open free air. 

Of Nurfes. 

It is not here intended to lay down rules for the choice of 
nurfes. This would be wafting time. Common fenfe will di- 
rect every one to chufe a woman who is healthy, and has plenty 
of milk.* If flie be at the fame time cleanly, careful, and good- 
natured, fhe can hardly fail to make a pr per nurfe.f After all, 
however, the only certain proof of a good nurfe, is a healthy 
child upon her breaft. But, as the miiconduct f nurfes often 
proves fatal to children, it will be of importance to point out a 
few of their moft baneful errors, in order to roufe the atten- 
tion of parents, and to make them look more fir clly into the 
conduct of thofe to whom they commit the care of their infant 
offspring. yA 

Though it admits of fome exceptions, yet we may lay it 
down as a general rule, That every woman -who nurfes for hirefhould 
be carefully looked after, other xvif e jhe/will not do her duty. For this r°a- 
fon parents ought always to have their children nurfed under 
their own eye, if pofTible ; and where this cannot be done, they 
ihould be extremely circumfpect in the choice of thofe peribns to 
whom they intruft them. It is folly to imagine that any woman, 
who abandons her own child to fuckle another for the fake of 
gain, fhould feel all the affections of a parent towards her nurf- 
ling ; yet fo neceffary aie the affections in a nurfe, that, but for 
them, the human race would foon be extinct. 

One of the moft common faults of thofe who nurfe for 
hire, is doling children with ftupefactives, or fuch things as lull 
them afleep. An indolent nurfe, who does not give a child fuffi- 
cient exercife in the open air to make it ileep, and does not chufe 
to be difturbed by it in the night, will leldom fail to procure for 
it a dofe of laudanum, diacodium, faffrcn, or what anfwers the 
fame purpofe, a doieof fpirits, or other ftrong liquors. Thefe, 
though they be certain poifon to infants, are every day adminif- 
tered by many who bear the character of very good nurfes.J 

* I have often known people fo impofed upon, as to give an infant to a nurfe to be 
fuck'ed who had not one drop of milk in her breaft. 

fNext of importance to a healthy, cleanly, and good natured nurfe, is her d-iet. On 




had chan-ed their diet from entirely vegetable, to their taking in a auanYitv 7 3 
food. Nay, I have known inftances of children becoming difordere ? from I luWl 
makisg a fingle meal of an unulually large portion of animkl food " 

t If a mother, on vifnmg her child at nurfe, finds it alwav S aiWn T vm.U ,£';£i.«* 

«.« rcaov: it immediately j otnwwifc it will foon flee? its Uft.' P ' ° uld advifeher 
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A mirfe who has n jt mik enough is apt to imagine that this 
defect may be iupplied Dy giving the child wines, cordial waters, 
or other itrong liquors. 1 'his is an egregious miitake. The only 
tr.ing that nas any chance to fupply the place of" the nurfe's milk, 
rauft be fomewh-.it nearly of tne lame quality, as cow's milk, 
afs's milk, or beef tea, with a iittie bread, it never en be done 
by the help of ftroog liquors. Thele, inftead of nourilhing aQ 
infant, never fail to produce the contrary eitect. 

Children are often hurt by nurfes fuffering them to cry Jong 
and vehemently. This itrains their tender bodies, and frequently 
occalions ruptures, inflammations of I h ; throat, lungs/ &c. A 
child never continues to cry long without fome caute, which 
mignt always be dilcovered by pr .per attention ; and the nurfe 
who can near an infant cry till it has almoft fpent itfelf, without 
endeavoring to pleaie it, muft be criU indeed, and is unworthy 
to be intruited wit.n the care of an human creature. 

Nurfes who deal much in medicine are always to be fulpect- 
ed. They trult to i , and neglect their duty. I never knew a 
good nurfe who had ner Godfrey's cordial, Daffy's elixirs, Dal- 
by's carminative, &c. at hand. Such generally imagine, that a 
dole of medicine will make up for all detects in food, air, exercife, 
and cleanlmefs. By errors of this kind, I will venture to fay, 
that one half the children who die annually in London lofe their 
lives. 

Allowing children to continue long wet, is another very per- 
nicious cuitora of indolent nurles. This is not only dilagreeable, 
but galls and frets the infant, and., by relaxing the foiids, occa- 
lions fcrophulas, rickets, and other diieafes. A dirty nurfe is 
always to be fuipected. 

Nature often attempts to free the bodies of children from 
bad humours, oy throwing them upon the, ikin: bv this means 
fevers and other diieafes are prevented. Nurles are apt to inif 
take fuch critical eruptions for an itch, or fome other infectious 
diforder. Accordingly they take every method to drive them in. 
In this way many children lofe their lives ; and no wonder, as 
Nature is oppofed in the very method Ihe takes to relieve them. 
It ought to be a ruie, which every nurfe fhould obferve, never 
to flop any eruption without proper advice, or being well allur- 
ed tnat it is not of a critical nature. At any rate, it is never to 
be done without previous evacuations. 

Loofe ftools is another method by which Nature often pre- 
vents or carries off the diieafes of infants. If thefe proceed too 
far, no doubt they ought to be checked ; but this is never to be 
done without the greateit caution. Nurfes, upon the firil ap- 
pearance of loofe itools, frequently fly to the uie of aftringents, 
or fuch things as ?>ini ihe Dody. Hence inflammatory fevers, 
and other fatal difeafes, are occaGoned. A dole of rheubarb, a 
gentle vomit, or fome other evacuations, fhould always precede 
the ufe of aftrmgent medicines. 

One of the greateit faults of nurfes is, concealing the dii- 
eafes of children from their purest This they are extremely 
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ready to do, efpecially when the difeafe is the effect of their own 
negligence. Many infiances might be given of perfons who 
have been rendered lame for life by a fall from thenurfe's arms, 
which fhe, through fear, concealed till the misfortune was paft 
cure. Every parent who intrufcs a nurfe with the care of a 
child, ought to give her the iiricleft charge not to conceal I he 
ffloft trifling diforder or misfortune that may befal it. 

We can fee no realon why a nurfe, who conceals any mif- 
fortune which happens to a child under her care, till it loies its 
life or limbs, mould not be punifhrd. A few examples of this 
would Cave the liv.vs of many infants ; but as there is little reafon 
to expect thai it ever will be the cafe, we would eameftly recom- 
mend it to all parents to look carefully af'.er their children, and 
Hot to trull lb valuable a treafure entirely in the hands of a 
hireling. 

No perfon ought to imagine thefe .things unworthy of h : s 
attention. On t e proper management of children depend net 
only their health and uf-fuln fs in Life, but likewife the fafety 
and prolperity of the (cate to which they belong. Effeminacy 
ev r will prove the ruin of any ft Ate where it prevails ; and when 
its foundations are laid in infancy, it can never afterwards be 
wholly eradicated. Parents who love their offspring, and wiih 
well to their country, ougnt therefore, in the management of 
their children, to avoid every thing that may have a tendency 
to make them weak or effeminate, and to take every method in 
their power to render their conftitutions ftrong and hardy. 

** By arts like thele 
" Laconia nursed of' old her hardy fons $ 
" And Rorr.&'s unconquer'd legions urg'd their way, 
" Unhurt, through every toil in every clime." Ahmctrokg. 
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OF THE LABORIOUS, THE SEDENTARY AND THE 
STUDIOUS. 

nn 

J_ HAT men are expofed to particular difeafes from the 
occupations which they follow, is a facT: well known : but to 
remedy this evil is a matter of fome difficulty. Molt people are 
under the neceffrty of following thofe employments to whicn they 
have been bred, whether they be favorable to heal:h or not. For 
this reafon, inltead of inveighing, in a general way, as fome au- 
thors have done, agamft thole occupations which are hurtful to 
health, we mail endeavor to point out the circumftances in each 
of them from which the danger chiefly arifes, and to propofe the 
molt rational methodst>f preventing it. 

Chymifts, founders, forgers, glafs-makers, and feveral other 
artifts , are hurt by the unwnole lorae air which they are obliged 
to breathe. 1 his air is not only baded with the noxious exhfla- 

JHIX?^ met ^ an ? m]?G ? h > but is fo char S ed with 
phlogiilon as to be rendered unnt for expanding the lungs fuf- 
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ficiently, and anfwering the other important purpofes of ref- 
piration. Hence proceed afthmas, coughs, and confump^ions of 
the lungs, fo incident to perfcns who follow thefe employment?. 

To prevent fuch coniequences, as far as poffible, the places 
where thefe occupations are carried on, ought to be con ftructed 
iu fuch a manner ?.s to difcharge the fmoke and other exhala- 
tion?, and admit a free current of frefh air. Such artifts ought 
never to continue too long at work ; and when they give over, 
they (htrald fuffer themfelves to cool gradually, and put on their 
clothes before they go into the open air. They ought never to 
drink large quantities of cold, weak, cr watery liquors, while 
their bodies are hot, nor fo indulge in raw fruits, fallads, or any 
thing that is cold on the ftcmach.* 

Miner?, and all who work under ground, are likev/ife hurt 
by unwh^lefome air. 'I he air, by its ftagnation in deep mines, 
not only lofes its proper fpring and other qualities neceffary For 
refpiration, but is often loaded with fuch noxious exhalations as 
to became a moft deadly p: i r on. 

The two kinds of air which prove moft deftructive to mi- 
ners, are what they call the fire damp, and the choke damp. In 
both cafes the air becomes a poifon by its being loaded with p 1 lo~ 
gi^on. Th? danger from the former may be obviated by mak- 
ing it explode before it accumulates in too great quantities ; and 
the latter may be generally carried off by promoting a free circu* 
latio"> of air in the mine. 

Mijjers, are not only hurt by unwholefome air, but likewife 
by »he particles of metal which adhere to their fkin, clothes, &c. 
Thefe are abfrrbed, or taken up into the body, and occafion pal* 
f>s, vertigoes, and other nervous affections, which often prove 
fatal. F lhpms obfe rves, that thofe who work in mines of mer- 
cury feldom live a^ove three or four years. Lead, and feveral 
other metals, are likewife very pernicious to the he .1th. 

M : ners ought never to go to work fafcing, nor to continue 
too long at work. Their *'ood ought to be nourifhing, and their 
liquor generous : nothing more certainly hurts them than living 
too low. They ftV.uld by all means avoid cnftiveftefe. This 
mav either be done by chewi-g a little rheubarb, or taking a fuf- 
ficient quaniifv of fallad oil. Oil not only opens the body, but 
fheathes a< d defends the inteftines from the ill efle&s of the met- 
als. A 1 ! who work in mines or metals ought to wafh carefully, 
an 1 to change their clothes as foon as they give over working. 
Nothing would tend more to preferve the health of fuch people, 
than - ftrict,and rlmoft religious regard to cleanlinefs. _ 

Plumbers, painters, gilders, fmelters, makers of white lead, 
and rna^y o'hers who work in metals, are liable to the fame dif- 
eafes as miners; and ought to cbferve the fame directions for 
avoidiner them. , ■ .', 

Tallow-chandlers, boilers of oil, and all who work in putrid 
animal fubftances, are likewife liable to fuffer from theunwhole- 

• WKen pcrfons heated with labor have drank cold watir, they ought to coatiwK a 
vfork i'or fame time after. 
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fome fmells or effluvia of thefe bodies. They ought to p?v the. 
fame regard to cleanlinefs as miners ; and when they are afreet- 
ed with naufea, ficknefs, or indigeftion, we would advife them to 
take a vomit or gentle purge. Such fubfta^ce? ought alwavs to 
be manufactured as foon as poffible. When lorg kept, they not 
only become u^wholefome to thofe who manufacture them, but 
likewife to people who live in the neighborhood. 

It would greatly exceed the limits of this part of our fubject, 
to fpecify the difeaies peculiar to perfons of every occupation; 
we mail therefore confider mankind under the general clalTes of 
the Laborious, Sedentary, and Studious. 

The Laborious. 

Though thofe who follow laborious employments are in 
general the moft healthy of mavk nd, yet the nature of their oc- 
cupations, and the places wh-re they are ~nrried on,expofe them 
more particularly to fome difeaies. Hufbandmen, for example, 
are expofed to all the vicifb'tu *es of the we?ther, which, in this 
country, are often very great and fudden, and occ^fion colds, 
coughs, quinfies, rheumatifms, fev°rs, snd other acute diforders. 
They are likewife forced to work hard, and often to carry burdens 
above their ftrength, wh'rh, bv overftraining the veffel?, occafion 
afthmas, ruptures, pleurifies, &c. 

Thofe who labor wit' out doors are often afflicted with in- 
termixing fevers or agues, occafiored by the frequent viciflitudes 
of neat and cold, poor living, bad water, fitting or lving on the 
damp ground, evening dews, night air, &c. to which they are 
•frequently expofed. 

Such as bear heavy burdens, as porters, laborers, &c. are 
obliged to draw in the air with much greater force, and alfo to 
keep their lungs diftende^ with more violence than necefTary for 
common refpiration : by this means the tender velTels of the 
lungs are overstretched, and often burft, infomuch that a fpitting 
of blood or fever enfues. Hippocrates mentions an inftance to 
this purpofe, of a man, who, upon a wager, carred an afs, but 
was foon after feized with a fever, a vomiting of blood and a 
rupture. 

Carrying heavy burdens is generally the effect of mere lazi- 
nefs, which prompts people to do at once what mould be done at 
twice. Sometimes it proceeds from vanity or emulation. Hence 
it is, that the ftrongeit men are moft commonly hurt by heavy 
burdens, hard labor, or feats of activity. It is rare to find one 
who boafts of ftrength without a rupture, a fpitting of blood, or 
fome other difeafe, which he reaps as the fruit of his folly. One 
would imagine the daily inftances we have of the fatal effects of 
carrying great weights, running, wreftling, and the like, would 
be fufficient to prevent fuch practices. 

There are indeed fome employments which neceffarily re- 
quire a great exertion of ftrength, as porters, blackfmiths, car- 
penters, &c. None ought to follow thefe but men of ftrong 
body ; and they fhould never exert their ftrength to the. utmoftj 
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nor work too long. When the mufcles are violently firained, 
frequent reft is neceflary, in order that they may recover their 
tone ; without this, the ftr-ngth and conftitution will foon be 
worn out, and a premature old age be induced. 

The eryfipehs, or St.^ Anthony's fire, is a difeafe very inci- 
dent to t e laborious. ^ It is occafior.ed by whatever gives a Hid- 
den check to the perfp'ration, as drinking cold water when the 
body is warm, wet feet, keeping on wet clothes, fitting or lying 
on the damp ground, &c It is impoflible for thole who labor 
without doors always to guard againft thefe inconveniences ; but 
it is known from experience, that their ill confequences might 
often be prevented by proper care. 

1'he iliac paffion, the cholic, and other complaints of the 
bowels, are often occafioned by the fame caufes as the eryfipelas ; 
but they may likewife proceed from flatulent and indigeftible 
food. Laborers generally eat unfermented bread, made of peas, 
beans, rye, and other windy ingredients. They alio devour great 
quantities of unripe fruits, baked ? ftewed, or raw, with various 
kinds of roots and herbs, upon which they often drink, four milk, 
ftale fmall beer, or the like. Such a mixture cannot fail to fill 
the bowels with wind, and occafion difeafes in thofe parts. 

Inflammation, wHtloes, and other difeafes of the extremities-, 
are likewife common among thofe who labor without doors- 
Thefe difeafes are often attributed to venom, or fome kind of 
poifon ; but they generally proceed either from fudden heat after 
cold, or the contrary. When laborers, milk-maids, &c. come 
from the field, cold or wet, thty run to the fire, and often plunge 
their hands in warm water, by which means the blood and other 
humours in thofe parts are fuddenly expanded, and, the veffels 
not yielding fo quickly, a ftrangulation happens, and an inflam- 
mation or a mortification enfues. 

When fuch perfons come home cold, they ought to keep at 
a diftance from the fire for fome time, to wafn their hands in cold 
water, and rub them well with a dry cloth. It fomerimes hap- 
pens, that people are fo benumbed with cold, as to be quite de- 
prived of the ufe of their limbs. In this cafe the only remedy is 
to rub the pn.rts afFe&ed with fnow, or where it cannot be had, 
with cold-water. If they be held near the fire, or plunged into 
warm water, a mortification will generally enfue. 

Laborers in the hot feafon are apt to lie down and fleep in 
the fun. This pra&ice is fo dangerous, that they often awake 
in a burning fever. Thefe ardent fevers, which Drove fo fatal 
about the end of the dimmer and the beginning of autumn, are 
frequently occafioned bv this means. When laborers leave off 
work, which they ought always to do during the heat of the day, 
they fhould go "home, or at leaft get under fome cover where 
they may repofe themfelves in fafety. m ^ ■ , 

Many people follow their employments mthe fields from 
morning till night, without eating any thing. This cannot fai 
to hurt their health. However homely their fare be, they ought 
to have it at regular times ; and the harder they work, the more 
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frequently they mould e?u If the humours be not frequently 
jeplenifhed with frefli nourifbme^t, they foon become putnd, and 
produce fevers of the verv w ril kini. 

Many peafants fire extremely c?relefs with refpeft to what" 
they eat rr drink, ar»d often, r-l rough mere i dolerce, ufe un- 
wh.lefome food, when they mieht, for the fa:re expence, have 
that which is whoieforii'e. In fbme parts of Britain, the peafants 
are -oo carelefs ewn to take the trouble of drefTmg their own 
victuals. Such people would live upon one meal a-day, in indo. 
lence, rath.°r than labor, though it were to procure them the 
great eft affluence. 

Fevers of a very bad kind are often occafioned among la- 
borers by poor living. When the body is not fufficientiy nour- 
ifhed, the '.umours become vitiated, and the lolids weak ; from 
whence .he moil fatal corfequences enfue. Poor living is likewife 
productive of many of f ofe cutaneous difeafes lo frequent 
among the lower ch'fs of people. It is remarkable that cattle, 
when pinched in their food, are generally affe&ed with difeafes 
of the ikin, which feldom fail to difappear when they are put up- 
on a good pafture. This (hews how much a good (late of the 
humours depends upon a lufficient quantity of proper nour- 
ifhmen*. 

Poverty not only occasions, but aggravates many of the dif- 
eafes of the laborious. Few of them have much forefight ; and> 
if they had, it is feidom in their power to fave any thing. They 
are glad to make a fhift to live from day to day ; and when any 
difeafe overtakes them, they are miferable indeed. Here the 
godlike virtue of charity ought always to exert itfelf. To relieve 
the induftrious poor in diftrefs, is furely the mod exalted acl: of 
religion and humanity. They alone, who are witnefles of thofe 
fcenes of calamity, can form a notion of what numbers perifh in 
difeafes, for want of proper affiftacce, and even for want of the 
nectfiarias of life. 

Laborers are often hurt by a foolifh emulation, which j 
prompts them to vie with one another, till they overheat them- | 
felves to fuch a degree as to occafion a fever, or even to drop 
down dead. Such as wantonly throw away their lives in this 
manner, deferve to be looked upon in no bet'.er light than felf- 
murderers. 

The office of a foldier, in time of war, may be ranked 
among the laborious employments. Soldiers fuffer many hard- 
fhips from the inclemency of feafons, long marches, bad provif- 
ions, hunger, watching, unwholefome climates, bad water, &c. 
Thefe occafion fevers, fluxes, rheumatifms, and other fatal dif- 
eafe?, which generally do greater execution than fe (word, ef- 
pecially when campaigns are continued too late in the feaforu A 
few weeks of cold rainy weather will often prove mere fatal than 
an engagement. 

Thofe who have the command of armies fhnuld take care 
that their foldiers be well clothed and well fed. They ought al- 
fo to finifti their campaigns in due feaibn, and to provide iheir 
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Jhen with dry and well aired winter quarters. Thefe rule?, tak* 
ing care, at the fane time, to keep the lick at a proper diftance 
from thofe in health, would tend greatly to preierve the lives of 
the foldiery.* 

Sailors may alfo be numbered among the laborious. t They 
undergo great hardfliips from the change of climate, the violence 
of the weather, hard labor, bad prcviiions, &c. Sailors are of 
fo great importance that too much pains can never be bef owed in 
pointing out the me \ns of preferving their lives. 

One great fource of the dtfeajes of fe;- -faring people i? ex- 
cefs. When they gat on (hire, after having been lonp at fea, 
without regard to the climate, or their own confutations, they 
pluqge headlong into all manner of riot, and often perfiO till a fe- 
ver puts an end to their lives. Thus intemperance, and n t the 
climate, is often 'he caufe why fo many of our brave fail, rs die 
on foreign coafts. Such people ought not to .live too low ; but 
they will fid moderation the beft defence againft fevers and ma- 
ny other maladies. 

Sailors, when on duty, cannot avoid fometimes getting wet. 
When this happens, they Giould change their clothes as foon as 
they are relieved, and take every method toreftore theperfpira- 
tion. They fhould not, ia this cafe, make too free with fpirits or 
other ftrong liquors, but Ihould rather drink them diluted w'tii 
warm water, arid go immediately to bed, where a fcund fleep and 
gentle fweat would fet all to rghts. 

But the health of failors f utters mod from unwholesome fcocT» 
The constant ufe of falted provihons vitiates their humours, and 
occafions the fcurvy, and other ©bftinate maladies. It is no eafy 
matter to prevent this difeafe in long voyages ; yet we cannot 
help thinking, that much might be done towards efMing fc -^e- 
iirabls an end, were due pains bellowed for that purpofe. Fcrex- 
ample, various roots, greens, and fruits, might be kept a long r.rae 
at fea, as onions, potatoes, cabbages, lemons, oranges, tamarinds, 
apples, &c. When fruits cannot be kept, the juVes of them^ 
either frefh or fermented, may. With thefe all the drink, and 
even the food of tne (hip's company, ought to be acidulated iit 
long voyages. 

Stale bread and beer like wife contribute to vitiate tfr hu- 
mours. Flour will keep for a 1 mg time on bcnrd, of which fr^fti 
bread might frequently be made. Malt too nrght be kept 

• * Jt is indeed to be regreiteJ, thatfoldiers fuffer not lefs frofr indolence and jntemp- 
erance iri the time of peace, than frbm hardAips in time of war If men are idle they 
will be vicious. It would therefore be of great importance, could a fcheme b-. fcrmeo for 




roads, trc. might be made without hurting manutafi ures ; and footers might ly er bierl 
tn/narrvand bring up children. A kheme of this kind might »afily beconducler, fo as 
not to deprels the martial fpirit, provided the men were only to w rk four or five hours 
every d .y, and alway3 to work without doors ; no foldien fi.ould bt fuftered to work too> 
Jong, or to follow any frdentarv employment. Sedentary employments rendei rr, o wea lc 
?nd efiem' :ate, quite unfit for'the hardfliips of war j whereas woiking lora few houn ev- 
ery day without doors, would .inure :hem to the weather, brace then netves, and in<reife 
;'<re ; r ftttacth arid co.uiase. 
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and infufed with boiling water at any time. This liquor, when 
drank even in form of wort, is very wholefome, and is found to 
be an antidote againft the fcurvy. Small wines and cider might 
likewife be plentifully laid in ; and mould they turn four, they 
would ftill be uleful as vinegar. Vinegar is a great antidote 
againft difeafes, and mould be ufed by all travellers, efpecially at 
fea. It may either be mixed with the water they drink, or taken 
in their food. 

Such animals as can be kept alive, ought likewife to be car- 
ried on board, as hens, ducks, pigs, &c. Frelh broths made of 
portable foup, and puddings made of peas or other vegetables* 
ought to be ufed plentifully. Many other things will readily oc- 
cur to people converfant in thefe matters, which would tend to 
preferve the health of that brave and ufeful fet of men.* 

We havereafon to believe if due attention were paid to the 
diet, air, cloathing, and above all things to the cleanlinefsf of fea- 
faring people, they would be the moft healthy fet of men in 
the world ; but vrtien thefe are neglected, the very reverfe wilt 
happen. 

The beft medical antidote that we can recommend to failcrs 
or foldiers on foreign coafts, efpecially where dampnefs prevails, 
is the Peruvian bark. This will often prevent fevers, and other 
fatal difeafes. About a drachm of it may be chewed every day ; 
or if this fh uld prove difagreeable, an ounce of bark, with half 
an ounce of orange ped, and two drachms of foake-root co3rfefy 
powdered, may be infufed for two or three days ir an Englifh 
quart of brandy, and half a wine glafs of it may be taken twice 
or thrice a-day, when the ftomach is empty. This has been f :und 
to be an excellent antidote againft fluxes, putrid, intermitting, 
•and other fevers, in unhealthy climates. It is not material in 
what form this medicine is taken. It may either be infufed in 
waiter, wine, or fpirits, as recommended above, or made into aa 
electuary with fyrups of lemons, granges, or the like. 

The Sedentary. 

Though nothing can be more contrary to the nature of man 
than a iklentary life, yet this clafs comprehends by far the great* 
er part of the fpecies. ^ Almoft ihe whole female world, and 
in manufacturing countries, the major part of the males, may be 
reckoned fedentary4 

* The celebrated Captain Cook ha« fhewn how far, by proper care and attention, the 

difeafes formerly fo fatal to feamen may be prevented. in a voyage of three yean and 

eighteen days, during which he was expoled to every climate, from the j2 deg. noith, 

to the 71 Heg. of fouth latitude, of one hundred and eighteen men, composing the inip'« 

A company, he loft only one, who died of a Phthifis Pulmonalis. The principal means he 
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$ The appellation of fedentary hasgenerally been given only to the fhidious ; we can 
fee no reafon, however, for reftri-fting it to them alone. Many artificers may, with •» 
much propriety, be denominated fedentary as the ftudious, with this particular difad«n- 
•fage, that they are often obliged eg fit in very awkward poftures. which tht Hu-dicui nt? 1 
not do, u.nkfs ibey pleafe-. 
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Agriculture, the firft and moft healthful of all employments, 
is now follr wed by few who are able to carry on anv other ! u- 
finefc. But thole who imagine that the culture of the ^arth is 
not fufficiect to employ all its inhabitants, are greatly mifbken. 
An ancient Roman, we are told, could maintain his family from 
the produce of one acre of ground. So might a modern Briton, 
if he would be contented to live like a Roman. This fhews 
what an immenfe increafe of inhabit mts Britain might admit of, 
and all of them live by the culture of th? ground 

Agriculture is the great fource of domeftic riches. Where 
It is negle&e J, whatever wealth may be imported from abroad, 
prverty and niifery will abound at home. Surh is, and ever 
will be, the fluctuating ftate of trade and nuu.ufaclures, that 
thoufands of people may be in full employment to-d-.y and in 
beggary tomorrow. This can never happen to thofe who culti- 
vate the ground. They can eat the fruit of their labor, and al- 
ways by induftry obtain, at leaft, the neceflaries of life. 

Though fedentary employments are neceffcry, yet there 
feems to be noreafon why any perlon fhould be confined for life 
to thefe alone. Were fuch employments intermixed with the 
more active and laborious, they would never do hurt, it is conv 
ftant confinement that ruins the health. A man may not be hurt 
by fitting five or fix hours a-day ; but if he is obliged to fit tea 
or twelve, he will foon become difeafed. 

But it is not want of exercife alone which hurts fedentary 
people ; they likewife fuffer from the confined air which they 
breathe. It is very common to fee ten or a dozen taylors,* or 
ftay-makers, for example, crowded into one fmall apartment, 
where there is hardly room for one perfon to breathe freely. In 
this fituation they generally continue for many hours at a time, 
often with the addition of feveral candles, wHch tend likewife to 
wafte the air, and render it left fit for respiration. Air that is 
breathed repeatedly becomes unfit for expanding the lungs. This 
is one caufe of the phtbifical coughs, and other complaints of the 
breaft, fo incident to fedentary artificers. 

Even the perfpiration from a great number of perfons pent 
up together, renders the air unwholefome. The danger from 
this quarter will be greatly increafed, if any one of them happens 
to have bad lungs, or to be otherwife difeafe ;. Th<^fe wno fit 
near him, being forced to breathe the fame air, can hardly fall to 
be infected. , It would be a rare thing, however, to find a dozea 
of fedentary people all in good health. The danger of crowding 
them together muft therefore be evident to every one. 

Many of thole who follow fedentary employments are cou- 
ftantly in a bending pofture, as fhoemakers, taylors, cutlers, &c 
Such a fituation is extremely hurtful. A bending p-fjure ob- 

* A nerfon of obfervation in that line of life told me, that mod taylors <)ie of con- 
sumptions ; Which he attributed chiefly to the unfavorable poftures in which they fir. and 
the imwirjlelcmenf fs of thofe places whrre their buiinefs is carried on. If more attention 
was not paid to orof.: than to the prelervation of human lives, this evl> m.ght be < r.Uy 
rem-died ; but while matteri ftplj mind, theh owa intereft, nothing will bt dent for lR* 
Safety of their fer* ~ ' 
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ftru&s all the Vital motions, and of courfe muft deltroy the health* 
Accordingly we find luch artificers generally complaining of in- 
digeftions, flatulencies, head-achs, pains of the breaft, &c. 

The aliment in fedentary people, inftead of being pufhed 
forwards by an erect pofture, and the action of the mufcles, is in 
a manner confined in the bowels. Hence hidjgeftion, coftivenefs, 
wind, and other hypochondrical affections, the ccnflant compan- 
ions of the fedentary. Indeed none of the excretions cs.n be du- 
ly performed where exercife is wanting ; and when the matter 
which ought to be difcharged in this way is retained too long in 
the body, it muft have bad effects, as it is again taken up into the- 
mafs of humours. 

A bending pofture is likewife hurtful to the lung?. When 
this organ is comprefled, tbe air cannot have free accefs in all its 
parts, io as to expand them properly. Hence tubercles, adhe<- 
iions, &c. are formed, which often end io confumptions. Befides, 
the proper action of the lungs being abfolutely neceffary for 
making gc d blood, when the organ fails, the humours foon 
become univerfally depraved > and the whole conftitution goes 
to wreck. 

Sedentary artificers are not only hurt by preffure on the 
bowels, but alfo on the inferior extremities, which obflrufts the 
circulation in thefe parts, and renders them wea"k and feeble. Thus 
taylors, fhoemakers, &x. frequently lofe the ufe of their legs al- 
together ; befides the blood and humours are, by ftagnation, vi- 
tiated, and the perfpiration is obftructed ; from whence proceed 
♦he fcab, ulcerous fores, foul blotches, and other cutaneous dif- 
eafes fo common among fedentary artificers* 

A bad figure of body is a very common confequence of clofe 
application to fedentary employments. The fpine, fcr example, 
by being continually bent, puts on a crooked fhape, and gener- 
ally remains ip ever after. But a bad figure of body has already 
been obferved to be hurtful to health, as the vital function* 
are thereby impeded. 

A fedentary life feldom fails to occafion an univerfal relaxa- 
tion of the folids. This is the great fource from whence racft of 
the difeafes of fedentary people flow. The fcrophula, confump- 
tion,hytt erics, and nervous difeafes, nowfocommon, were very lit- 
tle known in this country before fedentary artificersbecamefonu- 
merous ; and they are very little known frill among fuch of our 
people as follow active employments without doors, though in 
great towns at leaft two thirds of the inhabitants are afflicted 
with them. 

It is very difficult to remedy thofe evils, becaufe many who 
have been accufbmed to a fedentary life, like ricketty children, 
lofe all inclination for exercife ; we fhall, however, throw cut a 
few hints with refpect to the moft likely means for preftrving the 
health of this ufeful fet of people, which fomeof them, we hcpe* 
will be wife enough to take.. 

It has been already obferved, that fedentary artificers are of- 
ten hurt by their bending poftujcp. They ought therefore W 
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{land or fit as ereft as the nature of their employments will per- 
mit. They fhould likewife change their pofture frequently, and 
fhould never fit too long at a time, but leave off work, and walk, 
ride, run, or do any thing that will promote the vital functions. 

Sedentary artificers are generally allowed too lit*le time for 
evtrcife ; yet fhort as it is, they feldom employ it properly. A 
jou eyraan taylor or weaver, for example, inftead of walking 
abroa for exercife and frefh air, at his hours of leifure, chufes 
often to *::end them in a public houfe, or in playing at fome fed- 
entary game, by which he generally lofes both his time and his 
money. 

The awkward poftures in which many fedentary artificers 
work, feem rather to be the effeft of cuftom than necefTuy. For 
example, a table might furely be contrived for ten or a dozen tay- 
lors to fit round with liberty for their legs either to hang down, 
or reft upon a foot-board, as they mould chufe. A place might 
likewife be cut out for each perfon, in fuch a manner that he might 
fit as conveniently for working as in the prefent mode of fitting 
crofs-legged. 

All fedentary artificers ought to pay the moil religious regard 
to cleanlinefs. Both their fituation and occupations render this 
highly .nereffary* Nothing would contribute more to preferve 
their health, than a ftricl attention to it ; and fuch of them as 
negleft it, not only run the hazard of lefing health, but of beconv 
ing a nuifance to their neighbors. 

Sedentary people ought to avoid food that is windy or hard 
of digeftion, and fhould pay the ftri&eft regard to fobriety. A 
perfon who works hard without doors will foon throw oft a de- 
bauch; but one who fits has by no means an equal chance. 
Hence it often happens, that fedentary people are feized with fe- 
vers after hard drinking. When fuch perfons feel their fpirits 
low, inftead of running to the tavern for relief, they fhould ride 
or walk in the fi- Id. This would remove the complaint more 
eff&uaily than ftrong liquor, and would never hurt the confti- 
tution. 

Inftead of multiplying rules for preferving the health of the 
fedentary, we fhall recommend to them the following general 
plan, viz. That every perfon who follows a fedentary employ- 
ment fhould cultivate a piece of ground with his own hands. 
This he might dig, plant, fow, and weed at leifure^ hours, fo 
as to make it both an exercife and amufement, while it produced 
many of the neceflaries of life. After working an hour in a gar- 
den, a man will return with more keennefs to his employment 
within doors, than if he had been all the while idle. 

Laboring the ground is every way conducive to health. It 
not only gives exercife to every part of the body, but the very 
fmell of the earth and frefh herbs revives and cheers the fpirits, 
whilft the perpetual profpeft of fomething coming to maturity, 
delights and entertains the mind. We are fo formed as to be 
always pleafed with fomething in profpeft, however diftant or 
fcpwever trivial. Hence the happineCs that inofl: men feel in 
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planting, fowing, building, &c. Thefe feem to have been the 
civet employments of the more early ges ; and, when kings and 
conquerors cultivated the ground, there is reafon to believe that 
they knew as well wherein true happinefs confided as we do. 

It may feem romantic to recommend gardening to manufac- 
turers in gre.it towns ; but ebfervation proves that the plan is 
very practicable. In t e towu of Sheffield, in Y< rkfhire, where 
the great iron manufa&ure is carried on, there is hardly a journ- 
' eyman cutler who 'oes not p .ffefs a piece of ground, which he 
cultivates as a garden. This practice has many fajutary effects. 
It not only induces thefe pe pie to take exercife without doors, 
but alfo to eat many greens, roots, &c. of their own growth, 
which they would never think of purch;fing. There can be no 
reaion why manufacturers in any t ther town in Great-Britain 
fhould not follow the fame plan. It is indeed to be regretted, 
that in fuel! a place as Lo don a plnn of this kind is not practica- 
ble ; yet even there, fedemary artificers may find opportunities 
of taking air and exercife, if they c.ufe to embrace them. 

Mechanics are too much inclined to croud into great towns. 
The (ituation may have fome advantages, but it has likewife ma- 
ny difacivantages. All mechanics who live in the country have 
it in their power to cultivate a piece of ground ; which indeed 
moft of them do- This not only gives them exercife, but enables 
them to live more comfortably. So far at leaft as my obferva- 
tion extends, mechanics who live in the country are far more 
h-jppy than thofe in great towns. They enjoy better health, live 
in greater affluence, and feliom fail to rear a healthy and numer- 
ous offspring. 

In a word, exercife without doors,*in one fhape or another, 
is abfolutely neceflary to health. Thofe who negleft it, though 
they may fur a wnile drag out life, can hardly be fald to enjoy it. 
Weak and effeminate, they languifh for a few years, and foon 
drop into aa untimely grave. 

The Studious. 

Intenfe thinking is fo deftru&ive to health, that few infian- 
ces can be produced of fludious perfons who are ftrong and heal- 
thy. Hard flu.'y always implies a ftdentary life ; and when in- 
tenfe thinking is joined to the want of exercife, the confequences 
muff be bad. We have frequently known even a few months 
of clofe application to ludy ruin an excellent conftitution, by in- 
ducing a train of nervous complaints, which could never be re- 
moved. Man is evidently not formed for continual thought 
more than for perpetual action, and would be as foon worn out 
by the one as the other. 

So great is the power of the mind over the body, that, by 
its influence, *he whole vital motions may be accelerated or re- 
tarded, to alraoft any degree. T: us cheerfulnefs and mirth 
quicken t e circulation, ^nd promote all the fecretions ; whereas 
ladnefs aid profound thought n«ver fail to retard them. Hence 
it would appear, tbat even a degree of thougbtlefihcfg is necejj^ 
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ry to health. Indeed the^perpetual thinker feldom enjoys either 
health or fpirits ; while the perfon who can hardly be faid to 
think at all, generally enjoys both. 

Perpetual thinkers, as they are called, feldom think long. 
In a few years they generally become quite Stupid, and exhibit a 
melancholy proof how readily the greateft bleilicgs may be abu- 
fed. Thinking, like every thing elfe, when carried to extreme, 
becomes a vice ; nor can any thing afford a greater proof of wif- 
-dom, than for a man frequently and ieofonably to unbend his 
mind. This may generally be done by mixing in cheerful com- 
pany, active diver/ions, or the like- 

Inftead of attempting to investigate the nature of that con- 
nection which fubfifts between the mind and bo.iy, or to inquire 
into the manner in which they mutually affect each ether, we 
fhall only mention thole difeafes to which the learned are more 
peculiarly liable, and endeavor to point out the means of avoid- 
; ng them. 

S'udious perf sis are very fubject to the g">ur. This pain- 
ful difeafe in a great meafure pr. ceeds from indigeftion, and an 
obftructed perfpiration. It is impofli.-le that thw nun who fits 
from morning till night fhould either digeft his food, or have any 
of the fecretions in due quantity. But when tnat matter which 
fhould be thrown off by the Skin, is retained in the body, and 
the humours are not duly prepared, difeafes muft enfue. 

The Studious are likewife very liabk to the ltone and gravel. 
Exercife greailv promotes both tne fecretion and dilcharge of 
the urine ; consequently a Sedentary life muft have t e contrary 
.effect. Any one may be fatisfied of this by obfervkig that he 
paffes much more urine by day tjian in the night, and alfo when 
he walks or rides, than when he fits. 

The circulation in the liver beir.g flow, obstructions in that 
organ can hardly fail to be the confequence of inactivity. Hence 
fedentary people are frequently afflicted with fchirrous livers. 
But the proper fecretion and discharge of the bile is fo neceilary 
a part of the animal economy, that w ere thefe are not duly per- 
formed, the health muft form be impaired. Jaundice, indigeftion, 
lofs of appetite, and a wafting of t^.e whole body, feldom fail to 
be the confequences of a vitiated itate of the liver or obstructions 
of the bile. 

Few difeafes prove more fatal to the ftudious than confump- 
tions of the lungs. It has already been obierve ', that t> is orgau 
cannot be duly expanded in thofe who do not take proper exer- 
cife; and where this is the cafe, obstructions and adhefions 
will enfue. J Not only want of exercife, but thepofture in which 
Studious perfons generally fit, is very hurtful to ti-e lungs. Thofe 
who read or write much' are ready to contract a habit of bend- 
ing forwards, and often pr.fs with their breaft upon a table cv 
bench. This d vfture cannot fail to hurt the iuflgs. 

The functions of the heart may likewife by this means be 
Injured. I remember to have feen a man opened, whole peri- 
cardium adhered to the breaft-bone in fuch a manner as toot> 
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ftru& the motion of tn? heart, and occalion his death. The ob% 
ly pr >o v lecaute that could he afngned for this lingular fymptom 
was, that the man, whole bufmefs was writing, ufed conltantly 
to !t in a lending pofture, with his breaft prefljng upon the edge 
of a plain table. 

No peffon can enjoy health who does not properly digelt 
his f *>d. But intenfe thinking and inactivity never fail to weak- 
en the powers of -#g ftion. Hence the hum urs become crude 
an ^ v'tr f s i, tne folids weak a d relaxed, and the whole confti, 
tution goes to ruin. 

Long and intenfe thinking often occaGons grievous head* 
achs, which bring on virtigoes, apoplexies, palfies, and other 
fa al diforders* The beft way to prevent thele i?, never to ftudy- 
too ioag at one time, and to keep the body regular, either by 
pr^o r food, or taking frequently a little of fbme opening med- 
icine. 

Thofe who read or write much sre often affiled, with fore 
ey°.c. S< a ? ying oy candle-light is peculiarly hur'ful to the fight, 
T s ught to be pra£hf'ed as feldora as poflible. When it is un- 
av i able, the eyes fhould be fhaded, r.nd the r ead mould not 
be held r oo low. When me eyes are weak or painful, they fhould 
be -athed every nigut and morning in cold water, to which a lit- 
tle brandy may be added. 

Ir has already been obferved, that the excretions are very 
clefacf ive in the ftudious. The dropfv is often occadoned by the 
retenti n of thofe humours which ought to be carried off in this 
vvav. Any perfon may obferve, that fitting makes his legs fwell, 
and that this goes off by exercife; which clearly points out the 
method of prevention. 

Fevers, efpecially of the nervous kind, are often the effecli 
of ftudy. N thing affefts the nerves fo much as intenfr thought. 
It in a manner unhinges the whole human frame, and net only 
hurts the vital motions, but dilbrders the mind itfelf. Hence a 
delinu , melancholy, and even madnefs, are often the effecl of 
clofe application to ftudy. in fine, there is no difeafe which can 
proceed ei'her from a bad ftate of the humours, a defect of the 
ulual fecretions, or a debility of the nervous fyflem, which may 
nor be induced by intenfe thinking. 

But the moft afflicting of all the difeafes which attack the 
< ftudious is the hypocondriac. This difeafe feldcm fails to be the 
companion ot deep thought. It may rather be called a complica- 
tion of maladies *han a fingle one. To what a wretched condi- 
tion are the beft of men often reduced by it ! Their firength and 
appetite fa ! l ; a perpetual gloom hangs ever their minds'; they 
live ia the conftant dread of death, and are continually in fe: rchj 
of relief from medicine ; where, alas ! it is not to be found. 
Thofe who labor under this diforder, though they are ofteu 
made the lubjecT: of ridicule, juftly claim our higheit fympathy 
and compaffion. 

Hardly anv thi^g can be more prepoilerous than for a per- 
&u to make ftudy hj$ igle, byunej'g, A n^e flu dent i^ felj'cnv 
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an ufeful member of fociety. He often negle&s the moft im- 
portant duties of life, in order to purfue ftudies of a very trifling 
nature. Indeed it rarely happets that any ufeful invention is 
the effect of mere ftudy. The farther men dive into profound 
researches, they generally deviate the more from common fenfe* 
and too often iofe light of it altogether. Profound fpeculations, 
inftead of making men wifer or better, generally render them 
abfolu'e fceptics, and overwhelm them with doubt and uncer- 
tainty. All that is necelTary for a man to know, in order to be 
happy, is eafily obtained ; and the reft, like the forbidden fruit, 
ferves only to iticreafe his mifery. 

Studious perfoas, in order to relieve their minds, muft not 
only discontinue to read and write, but engage in fome employ- 
ment or diverfion that will not fo far occupy the thought as to 
make them forget the bufmeis of the clofet. ' A folirary ride or 
walk are fo far from relaxing the mind, that they rather encour- 
age thought. Nothing can divert the mind when it gets into a 
train of 'erious thinking, but attention to fubjecls of a more triv- 
ial nature. Thefe prove a kind of play to the raiod, and confe- 
quently relieve it. 

Learned men often contract a contempt for what they cal! 
trifling company. They are afhamed to be feen with any but 
philofophers. This however is no proof of their being philofo- 
phers themfeives,, No man deferves that name who is afhamed 
to unbend his mind, by aflbciating with the cheerful and gay. 
tven the fociety of children will relieve the mind, and expel the 
gloom which application to ftudy is too apt to oecafion. 

As ftudious people are neceuarily much within doors, they 
fhould make choice of a large and well aired place for ftudy. 
This woul 1 nor only prevent tne bad effects which attend confin- 
ed air, but would cheer the fpirits, and have a rnoft happy influ- 
ence both on the body and mind. It is laid of Euripides the tra- 
gedian, that he ufsd to retire to a dark cave to compofe his trag- 
edies, and of De.nofthenes the Grecian orator, that he chofe a 
place for a ftudy where nothing could be either heard or feen. 
With ail deference to fuch venerable names, we cannot help con- 
de -nmVig their tafte. A man may furely think to as good pur- 
p ie i i an elegant apartment as in a cave ; and may have as hap- 
py conceptions where the all -cheering rays of the fun render the 
air jvholefome, as in places where they never enter. 

T "oie who read or write much fnould be very attentive to 
ther pofture. They ought to fit and ftand by turns, always 
keeping as nearly in an erect po'hire as poffible. Thofe who 
(mate, may lo it walking. It has an excellent effeft frequently 
to read or (peak a!oua\ This not only exercifes the lungs, but 
almoft the whole bod v. Hence ftudious people are greatly ben- 
efited by deliver: r?g ctapQurfes in public. Public fpeakers, indeed, 
lb tetimes hurt themfeives, by overacting their part ; but that is 
th Q ir own fault. The martyr to mere vociferation merits net 
our fy 'Hpathy. 

The recming has, by all medical writers, been reckoned the 
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beft time for ftudy. It is fo. But it is alfo the moft propel* 
feafon for exercife, while the ftomacn is empty, and the fpirits 
refrefhed witn fleep. Studious people fhould theref re fbme-. 
times fpend the morning in walking, riding, or fome manly diver- 
sions without doors. This would make them return to ftudy 
with greater alacrity, and would be of more fervxe than twice 
the time after their fpirits are worn out with fatigue. It is not 
fufficbnt to take diver fion only when we can rhink no longer. 
Every ftudious perfon fhould make it a part of his bufinefs, and 
fhould let nothing interrupt his hours of recreation more than 
thefe of ftudy. 

Mufic has a very happy effect in relieving the mind when 
fatigued with ftudy. It would be well if every ftudious perfon 
were fo far acquainted with that fcience as to amufe himfelf after 
fevere thought, by playing fuch airs as have a tendency to raife 
the fpirits, and infpire cheerfulnefs and good humour. 

It is a reproach to learning, that any of her votaries, to re- 
lieve the mind after ftu ! y, fhould betake themfelves to the ufe 
of ftrong liquors.* This indeed is a remedy ; but it is a defper- 
ate one, and always proves deftructive. Would fuch perfons, 
when their fpirits are low, get on horfeback, and ri q ten or a 
dozen miles, they would find it a more effectual remedy than any 
cordial medicine in the apothecary's ihop, or all the ftrong liquors 
in the world. 

The following is my plan, and I cannot recommend a better 
to others. When my mind is fatigued wit r . ftudy, or other feri- 
ous hufmefs, I mount my horfe, and ride ten or twelve miles in- 
to the country, where I fpend a o'ay, and fometimes, two with a 
cheerful friend ; after which I nev p r fail to return to town with 
new vigor, and to purfue ray ftudies or bnfinefs with frrih alacrity. 

it is much to be regretted, tha* learned men, while in health, 
pay fo little* regard to thefe things ! There is not any thing more 
common than to fee a miferaMe object over-run with nervous dif- 
eafes, bathing, walking, riding, and, in a word, -°loing every thing 
for health after it is gone ; yet, if any -ne had recommended 
thefe things to him by way of preventior, the advice would, in 
all probability, have been treated with contempt-, cr, at leaft, 
with n^gle&. Such is the weaknefs and folly of mankind, and 
fuch the want of forefight, even in thofe who ought to be wifer 
than others ! 

With regard to the diet of the ^udious, we fee no re'fon 
why they fhould abftain from any kind of food that is whole- 
^bme,prcvided they ufe it in moderation. They ought, however, 
to be fparine; in the ufe of every thina, that is windy, rancid, 
or hard of digeftion. Their fuppers fhould always be light, or 
taken foon in the evening. Their drink may be water, fine malt 

* " To fuch perfons," fays Dr. Rufli, " it may be a difcovery to know, that tea is a 
much better remedy for that purpofe. By its grateful and gentle ftimulus, it removcj fa- 
tigue, teftores the excitement of the mind, and invigorates the whole fyftem. I am no 
advocate lor the excefiive ufe of tea. When taken too ftrong, it is hurtful, especially to 
the female conftitution \ but, when taken of a moderate degree of ftrength, a'nd in moder- 
ate quantities, with fugar and cream, or mi'k, I believe it is, in general, Innoxipus.and.at 
a/l times, to be preferred to ardent fpirits, as a cordial for ftudious m^py ^ st 
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Kquor, not too ftrong, good cyder, wine and water, or, if troub- 
led with acidities, water mixed with a little brandy, txm, or any- 
other genuine fpirit. 

We (hall only obferve, with regard to thofe kinds of exer- 
cife which arc moft proper for the ltudious ; that they mould 
not be too violent, nor ever carried to the degree of exceflive fa- 
tigue. They ought likewife to be frequently varied fo as to give 
action to all the different parts of the body ; and mould, as often 
as poffibla, be taken in the open air. In general, riding on horfe- 
back, walking, working in a garden, or playing at fame a£tive 
diverfions, are the beft. 

We would likewife recommend the ufe of the cold bath to 
the fludious. It will, in fome meafure, lupply the place of exer- 
cife, and mould not be neglefted by perfons of a relaxed habit^ 
efpecially in th? warm feafon. 

No perfon ougbt either to take violent exercife or to ftudy 
immediately after a full meal. 



CHAP. III. 

OF ALIMENT. 

U N WHOLESOME food, and irregularities of diet, oc- 
cafion many difeafes. .There is no doubt but the whole confti- 
tution of body may be changed by diet alone. The fluids may 
be thereby attenuated or condenfed, rendered mild or acrimoni- 
ous, coagulated or diluted, to almoft any degree. Nor are its 
erTecla upon the folids iefs confiderable. They may be braced or 
relaxed, have their fenfibility, motions, &c. greatly increafed or 
diminifhed, by different kieds of aliment. A very iinall atten- 
tion to teefe things will be fufficient to fhew, how much the pre- 
fers Hon of health depends upon a proper regimen of the diet. 

Nor is an atten'bn to diet neceflary for the prefervation 
of health only ; it is likewife of importance in the cure of difeaf- 
es. Every intention in tl-e cure of many difeafes, may be anf- 
wered by diet abne. Its effefts, mdeed, are not always fo quick 
as thofe of medicine, bui they are generally more lafting ; beiides, 
it is neither fo difagreeable to the patient, nor fo dangerous as 
medhine, an^ is always more eaf.ly obtained. % 

Our intention here is not to inquire minutely into the nature 
and properties of t h t various kin-Is of aliment in ufe amon£ 
manki -d ; nor to (hew their efMs upon the different conftitu- 
tions of the human bo 'y ; but to mark fome of the moft perni- 
cious errors which people are apt to fall into, with refpect both 
to the quantity and quality of their food, and to point cut their 
influence uoon health. 

It is not indeed an eafy matter toafcertain the exaft quanti- 
ty of fool proper for every age, fex, and conftitntinn ; hut a fcru- 
pulous nicety here is bv no means neceflarv. The i^e?- rule is to 
avoid all extremes,. Mwfcuid were never intended to weigh and 
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meafure their food. Nature teaches every creature when it has 
enough ; and the calls of thirft and hunger are fuffieient to inform 
them when more is neceflary. 

Though moderation is the cMef rule with regard to the quan- 
tity, yet the quality of food merits a farther consideration. There 
are many ways by which provifions may be rendered unwhnle- 
feme. Bad feafons may either prevent the ripening cf grain, or 
damage it afterwards. Thde, indeed, are acts of Providence, 
and we muft fubmit to them ; but fureiy no punifhmen* can be 
too fevere for thofe who fuffer provifions to fpoil by hoarding them, 
on purpofe to raife the price, or who promote their owu intereft 
by adulterating the neceffcries of life.* 

Animal, as well as vegetable food, may be rendered un- 
wholeibme, by^ being kept too long. All animal fubftancr shave 
a conftant tendency to putrefaction ; and, when that has pro- 
ceeded too far, they not only become offenfive to the fenfes, but 
hurtful to health. Difeafed animals, and fuch as die of them- 
felves, ought never to be eaten. It is a common practice, how- 
ever, in fome grazing countries, for fervants and poor people to 
eat fuch animals as die of any difeafe, or are killed by accident. 
Poverty, indeed, may oblige people to do this ; hut they had bet- 
ter eat a fmaller quantity of what is found and whnlefome : it 
would both afford a better nourifhment, and be attended with 
lefs danger. 

The injunctions given to the Jews, not to eat any creature 
which died of itfelf, feemed to have a ftricT regard to health - t and 
ought to be obferved by Chriftians as well as Jews. Animals 
never die themfelves without fome previous difeafe ; but how a 
difeafed animal fhould be wholef ;me food, is inconceivable : even 
thofe which die by accident muft be hurful, as their blood is 
mixed with the flefh, and foon turns putrid. 

Animals which feed grofsly, as tame ducks, hogs, &c. are 
neither fo eafily digefted, nor afford fuch wholeforne nourifhment 
as others. No animal can be wholeforne which does not take 
fuffieient exercife. Moft of our Mailed cattle are crammed with 
grofs food, but not allowed exercife nor free air ; by which 
means they indeed grow fat, but their juices not being properly 
prepared or affimilated, remain crude, and occafion indigeftions, 
grofs humours, and oppreffion of the fplrits, in thofe who feed 
upen them. 

Animals are often rendered unwholefome by being over- 
heated. Exceflive heat caufes a fever, exalts the 'animal falts, 
and mixes the blood fo intimately with the flefh, that it cannot 
be fep:: rated. For this reafon, butchers fhould be feverely pun- 
ifhed who over-drive their cattle. No perfon would chufe to eat 
the flefh of an animal which had died in a high fever ; yet this is 
the cafe with all over-drove cattle ; and the fever is often raifed 
even to the degree of madnefs. 

* 7^ P .°u r ' • ndeed ' 3re orally the fitft who fu far by unfo U nd provifions : but the 
l.ves of the I .boring poor .re or great importance to the rtate • befioes, difeafes occasioned 
by unwhc elome food often prove infeftious, bv *hich m,ans they reach people in everv 
£ixJSf-d tofS* ' the,ntereft of al1 1" uke ca ' c *« ™» <*& provifiiwof «» ES 
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Bnt this is not the only way by which butchers render meat 
unwholefome. The abominable cuftom of filling the cellular 
membrane with air, in order to make them appear fat, is every 
day pracYrfed. Tfrs not only fpoils the meat, and renders it un- 
fit for keeping, but is fuch a dirty trick, that the very idea cf it 
is fufficient to difguft a perfon of anv delicacy at every thing; 
which comes from the fha bles. Who can bear the thought of 
eating meat which has been blown up with air from the lungs of 
a dirty fallow, perhaps laboring under the very worft of dtfeafes ■? 

Butchers have lkewifeameth d of filling the cellular mem- 
branes of animals with blood. Thi« makes the meat feem fatter, 
and likewife weigh mere, but is nctwith'bnding a very pernicious. 
Cuftom, as it both renders the meat unwholefome and unfit for 
keeping. I feldom fee a piece of meat from the fhambles, where 
the blood is not diffufed through the cellular texture. I (hall not 
fay that this is always the effect of .'efign ; but am certain it is 
not the cafe with animals that are killed for dojtfieflic ufe, and 
properly blooded* 

Veal feems to be moft frequently fpoilt in this way. Per- 
haps that may in lbme meafure be owing to the practice Of car- 
rying calves from a great diflance to market, by which ine>n& 
their tender flefh is bruifed, and many of their veflels burft. 

No people in the world eat fuch quantities of animal food 
as the Englifh, which is one reafbn why they are fo generally" 
tainted with the fcurvy, and its numerous train of confequencer, 
mdigeftion, low fpirits, hypochondriacifm, &c. Animal food 
was furely defigned for man, and with a proper mixture of veg- 
etables, it will be found the moil wholefome ; but to gorge beer, 
mutton, pork, flih, and fowl, twice or thrice a-day, is certainly 
too much- All who value health ought to be contented with 
making one meal of flefh in- twenty-four hours, and this ought 
to confift of one kind only. 

The moft obftinate fcurvy has often been cured by a veget- 
able diet ; nay, milk alone will frequently do more in that dif- 
eafe than any medicine. Hence it is evident, that if vegetables 
and milk were more ufed in diet, we mould have lefs fcurvy, and 
likewife fewer putrid and inflammatory fevers. Freifi vegetables, 
indeed, come to be daily more nfed in diet ; this laudable prac* 
tice we hope will continue to gain ground. 

Our aliment ought neither to be too moifl nor too dry. 
Moi'ft al'ment relaxes the folids, and renders the body feeble. 
Thus we fee females, who live much on tea and other watery 
diet, generally become we k aid unable to digefl folid food ; 
hence proceed hyft erics, and all their dreadful confluences. 
On the other hand, fcrd that is too dry, renders the folios in a 
manner rigid, and the humours vifcid, which difpefes the body tc 
inflammatory fevers, fcurvies, and the like. 

Much has been faid on the ill effects of tea in diet. They 
are, no dcubt, numerous ; but they proceed rather from theim- 
urudent ufe of it, than from anv bad qualities in the tea itfelf. 
Tea 'is new the ueiverfnl bfeafcraft in fhis part of f "he world„b's£^ 
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the morning is furely the raoft improper time of the day for drink- 
ing it. Moft delicate perfons, who, by the bye, are the great- 
eft tea drinkers, cannot eat any thing in the morning. If fuch 
perfons, after falling ten or twelve hours, drink four or five cups 
of green tea without eating fcarcely any bread, it rruft hurt them. 
Good tea, taken in a moderate quantity, not too ftrong, nor too 
hot, nor drank upon an empty ftomach, will feldom do harm ; 
but if it be bad, which is often the cafe, or fubftituted in the 
room of folid food, it muft have many ill effects. 

The arts of cookery render many things unwhoiefome, 
which are not fo in their own nature. By jumbling together a 
number of different ingredients, in order to make a poignant 
fauce, or rich foup, the c.>mpofition proves almoft a poifon. All 
high feafoning, pickles, &c. are only incentives to luxury, and 
never fail to hurt the ftomach. It were well for mankind, if 
cookery, as an art, were entirely prohibited. Plain roafting or 
boiling is all that the ftomach requires. Thefe alone are fuffi- 
cient tor people in health, and the fick have full lefs need of a cook. 

The liquid part of our aliment likewife claims our attention. 
''Water is not only the bafis of moft liquors, but alfo compofes a 
great part of our folid food. Good water muft therefore be of 
the greateft importance in diet. The beft water is that which is 
moft pure, and free from any mixture of foreign bodies. Wa- 
ter takes up parts of moft bodies with which it comes into con- 
tact; ; by this means it is often impregnated with metals or min- 
erals of a hurtful or poifoneus nature. Herce the inhabitants 
of fome hilly countries have peculiar difeafes, which in all prob- 
ability proceed from the water. Thus the people who live near 
the Alps in Switzerland, and the inhabitants of the Peak of Derby 
in England, have large tumors or wens on their necks. _ This 
difeafe is generally imputed to the fnow water ; but there is more 
reafon to believe it is ^wing 10 the minerals in the mountains 
through which the waters pafs. 

When water is impregnated with foreign bodies, 't generally 
appears bv its weight, color, tafte, fmell, heat, or fome other fen- 
fible quality. Our bufmefs therefore is to chufe fuch water, for 
common me, as is lighteft, and wit' out any particular color, tafte, 
or fmell. In moft places of Britain the inhabitant? hav?it in 
their power to make choice of their water, and few things would 
contribute more to health than a due attention to this article. 
But mere indolence often induces people to make ufe of the wa- 
ter that is neareft to them, without confidering its qualities. 

Before water is brought into great towns, the ftri&eft at- 
tention ought to be paid to its qualities, as many difeafes m?y be 
occafioned or aggravated by bad water ; and when once it has 
been procured at a great expence, people are unwilling to give 
ft up. 

The common methods of rendering water clear by fil- 
tration, or foft, by expofing it to the fun and air, &c. are fo gen- 
erally known that it is unneceftary to fpf-nd time in explaining 
them. We ih-all only, in general, advile all to avoid waters which 
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ftagnate long in fmall lakes, ponds, or the like, as fuch waters of- 
ten become putrid, by the corruption of animal and vegetable 
bodies with which they abound. Even cattle frequently fufter 
by drinking, in dry feafons, water which has ftood long in fmall 
refervoirs, without being fupplied by fprings, or frefhened with 
fhowers. All wells ought to be kept clean, and to have a free 
communication with the air. 

As fermented liquors, notwithstanding they have been ex- 
claimed againft by many writers, ftill continue to be the common- 
drink of almoft every perfon who can ailord them ; we mall rath- 
er endeavour to affift people in the choic° of thefe liquors, than 
pretend to condemn what cuftom has fo firmly eftabhfhed. It is 
net the moderate ule of found fermented liquors which hurts 
mankind : it is excefs, and ufing fuch as are ill prepared or vi- 
tiated. 

Fermented liquors, which are too ftrong, hurt digeftion ; and 
the body is fo far from being Strengthened by them, that it is 
weakened and r -laxed. Many imagine that hard labor could not 
be fupported without drinking ftrong liquors ; this is a very er- 
roneous notion. Men who never tafte ftrong liquors are not on- 
ly able to endure more fatigue, but alfo live much longer than 
thofe who ufe them daily. But, fuppofe ftrong liquors did ena- 
ble a man to do more work, they muft neverthelefs wafte the 
powers '»f life, and occafion premature old age. They keep up 
a conftant fever, which exhaufts the fpirits, inflames the blood, and 
difpofes the bo-iy to numberlefs difeafes. 

But fermented liquors may be too weak as well as too ftrong i 
when that is the cafe, they muft either be drank new, or they be- 
come four and dead : when fuch liquors are drank new, the fer- 
mentation not being ever, they generate air in the bowels, and 
occaiion flatulencies ; and, when kept till ftale, they turn four on 
the ftomach, and hurt digeftion. For this reafon all malt-liquor, 
cider, &c. ought to be of fuch ftrength as to keep till they be ripe, 
and then they mould be ufed. When fuch liquors are kept too 
long, though thev mould not become lour, yet they generally con- 
tract a hardnefs which renders them unwholefome. 

All families, who can, .ought to prepare their own liquors. 
Since preparing and vending of liquors became one of the molt 
general branches of bufinefs, every method has been tried to adul 
terate them. The great obj.ee! hnth to the makers and venders 
of liquors is, to render it intoxicating, and to give it the appear- 
ance cf age. But it is well known that this may be done by oth- 
er ingredients, than thole which ought to be ufed for making it 
ftrong. It would be imprudent even to name thofe things which 
are daily made ufe of to render liquors heady. Suffice it to fay, 
that the pr icTice is very common, and that all the ingredients ufed 
for this purpofe are of a narcotic or ftupefactive quality. But a> 
all opiates are poifonous, it is eafy to fee what muft be the con- 
fequence of their general ufe. Though they do not kill i'udden- 
ly, yet thev hurt the nerves, relax aad weaken, thecoma 
fpoil tb.5 digeftion. 
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Were fermented liquors faithfully prepared, kept to a profr- 
£r age and uled in moderatioo, they would prove real bleihngs 
to mankind. But, while they are ill prepared, various ways 
adulterated, and taken to excefs, they muft have many pernicious 
effects. 

We would recommend it to families, not only to prepare 
their own liquors, but likewife th'ir bread. Bre;>.d is fo neceffary 
a part of diet, that too much care cannot be beftowed in order 
to have it found and wholeforae. For this purpofe, it is noi on- 
ly neceffary that it be made of good grain, but likewife properly 
prepared, and kept free from all ur.wholefome ingredients, this, 
however, we have reafon to believe is not always the cafe with 
bread prepared by thofe who m.\Ve a trade of vending it. Their 
object is rather to pleafe the eye, than to confult the health. Th« 
beft bread is that which is neither too coarfe nor too fine ; well 
fermented, and made of wheat flower, r rather nf wheat and 
rye mixed together. 

To fpecify the different kinds of aliment, to explain their na* 
ture and properties, and to point cut their effects in different 
eonftitutions, would far exceed the limits of our defign. Inftead 
of a detail of this kind, which would not be generally underftcod, 
sand of courfe little attended t<% we fhall only mention the fol- 
lowing eafv rules with refpect to the choice of aliment. 

Perfons whofe lolids are weak and relaxed, ought to avoid 
all vifcid food, or fuch things as are hard of digeftion. Their di- 
et, however, ought to be nourifhing ; and they fhould take funv 
tient exercife in the open air. 

Such as abound with blood fhouid be fparing in the ufe of 
every thing that is highly nourifhing, as fat meat, rich wines, 
ftrong ale, and fuch like. Their food fhould confifl chiefly of 
bread and other vegetable fubftances ; and their drink ought to 
be water, whey or fmall beer. 

Fat people fhould not eat freely of oily nourifhing diet. 
They ought frequently to ufe horfe-raddifh, garlic, fpices, or fuch 
things as are heating and promote perfpiration and urine. Their 
drink fhould be water, coffee, te?., or the like ; and they ought 
to take much exercife and little fleep. 

Th fe who are too lean mu a fellow an oppoflte courfe. 

Such as are troubled with ?.cidit ; es, or whofe food is apt to 
four on the ftomach, fhould live much on animal food ; and thofe 
who are afflicled with hot billious erudlations, ought to ufe a diet 
confining chiefly of acid vegetables. 

People wro are afflicted with the g< ut. low fpirits, hypo- 
chondriac or hvfteric diforders, oughf to avoid all flatulent f od, 
every thim: that is vifcid, or hard of digeftion, all falted or fmrke- 
dried prorfions, an 4 whatever is au' 1 ere, acid, or apt to turn four 
on the ftomach. Their food fhould be light, fpare, cool, and of 
an opening nature. 

The diet ought not odIv to be fuited to the age and conft'tu- 
tion, but alfo to the manner of life ; a fedentary or ftudieus per-, 
fon fhould live more fp iringly than one who labors hard without 
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(Jpofg. Many kinds of food will nourifh a peafant very well 
which would be almoft indigeftible to a citizen ; and the latter 
will lite upon a diet on which the former would ftarve. 

' Diet ought not to be too uniform. The conftant ufe of one 
kind of food might have fome bad effects. Nature teaches us 
this, by the great variety of aliment which {he has provided for 
man, and likewife by giving him an appetite for different kinds 
of food. 

Thofe who labor under any particular difeafe, ought to 
avoid luch aliments as have a tendency to increafe it ; for exam- 
ple, a gouty perfon fhould not indulge in rich wines, ftrong fcups, 
or gravies, and fhould avoid all acids. One who is troubled with 
the gravel ought to fhun all auftere and aftringent aliments ; and 
rhofe who are fcorbmic fhould be fparing in the ufe of falted 
provifions, &c. 

In the firft period of life, oor food ought to be light, but 
nourifhing, and frequently taken. Food that is folid, with a fuf* 
ficient degree of tenacity, is moft proper for the ftate of manhood. 
The diet fuited to the laft period of life, When nature is upon 
the decline, approaches nearly to thar of the firft. It fhould be 
lighter and more fucculent than that of vigorous age, and like* 
wile more frequently taken. 

It is not only necefTary for health that our diet be wholefome, 
but alfo that it be taken at regular periods. Some imagine that 
long fading will atone for excefs ; but this, inftead of mending 
the matter, generally makes it worfe. When the ftomach and 
iuteftines are over aiftended with food, they lofe their proper 
tone, and, by long fatting, they become weak, and inflated with 
wind. Thus, either gluttony or fafting deftroys the powers of 
digeftion. 

The frequent repetition of aliment is not only necefTary for 
repairing the continual wafte of our bodies, but likewife to keep 
the fluids fouad and fweet. Our humours, even in the moft 
healthy ftate, have a conftan! tendency to putrefaction, which 
can only be prevented by frequent fupplie? of frefh nourifhment : 
when that is wanting too long, the putrefaction often proceeds fa 
far as to occafion very dangerous fevers. From hence we may 
learn the neceflity of regular meals. No perfon can enjoy a 
good ftate of health, whole veflels are either frequently overcharg- 
ed, or the humours long deprived of frefh fupplies of chyle. 

Long fafting is extremely hurtful to young people ; it not 
only vitiates their humours, but prevents their growth. Nor is 
it lefs injurious to the aged. Moft perfons, in the decline of life, 
are afflicted with wind : this complaint is not pcly increafed, but 
even rendered dangerous, and often fatal^by long fafting. Old 
people, when their ftomachs are empty ? are frequently feized with 
giddinefs, head-achs, and faiutnefs. 1 hefe complaints may gen- 
erally be removed by a piece of bread and a glafs of wine, or tak- 
ing any other fclid food ; which plainly points Out the method 
of preventing them. 

It is mere tljan probable, that many of the fnddfn deaths^ 

(6) 
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which happen in the advanced periods of life, are occafionecl by. 
failing too long, as it exhaufts tie fpirits, an) fills the bowels 
with wind : we would therefore advife ' people in the decline ot 
life, never to allow their fromacr.s to be too long empty. Many 
people take nothing but a few cups of tea and a little bread, from 
nine o'clock at night till two or three next afternoon. Such may 
be faid to fall almoft three fourths of their time. This can hard- 
ly fail to ruin the appetite, vitiate the humours, and fill the bow- 
els with wind *, all which might be prevented by a folic! breakfaft. 

It is a very common practice to eat a light breakfaft and a 
heavy fupper. This cuftom ought to be reverfed. When peo- 
ple fup late, their fupper ihould be very light ; but the breakfaft 
ought always to be folid. If any one eats a light fupper, goes 
foon to bed, and rifes betimes in the morning, he will be fure to 
find an appetite for his breakfaft, and he may freely indulge it. 

The ftrong and healthy do not indeed fufler fo much from 
fafting as the weak and delicate ; but they run great hazard from 
its oppoiite, viz. repletion. Many difeafes, efpecially fevers, are 
the effect, of a plethora, or tco great fullnefs of the veflels. Strong 
peoole, in high health, have generally a great quantity of blood 
and other humours. When thefe are fuddenly increaled, by an 
overcharge of rich and nourifhing diet, the veflels become too 
much diftended, and obftru&ions and inflammations enfue. 
Hence fo many people are feized with inflammatory and eruptive 
fevers, apoplexies, &e. after a feaft or debauch. 

All great and fudden changes in diet are dangerous. What 
the ftomach has been long accuftomed to digeft, though lefs 
w^olefome, will agree better with it 'han food of a more faluta- 
ry nature to which it has not been ufed. When therefore a 
change become? neceflary, it ought always to be made gradually; 
a fu<fden franfiti^n from a poor and low, to a rich and luxurious 
diet, or the contrarv, might fo difturb the functions of the body 
as to endanger health, or even to occafion death itfelf. 

When we recommend reguWitv in diet, we would not he 
underflow? a* condemning every fmall deviation from it. It is 
,next to ImDofliMe for people ar ?11 times to avoid fome degree of 
exce^ and living too much by rule might make even the fmalleft 
deviation dangerous. It may therefore be prudent to vary a lit- 
tle, fomerimes taking more, fometimes lef?, rhan the ufual quan- 
tity of meat and drink, provided always that a due regard be had 
to moderation. 

§ NbtwitMaj'dms our author's omiffion of a general account 
of the qualities' > fv ihe. different kinds of animal and vegetable 
food moft commonly ufcd in diet, we think the following notun- 
worthv attention. - ■• . . ;•-<. 

" Besf.— Wh*n this is the fleth of a bullock of middle age, it 
afloH's grr>Vftw4ftr-cnjgno.uri(hment, and is peculiarly, well adap- 
ted to thofe who labor, or take much exercife.' It will often lit 
eafv unon the ftomachs that can digeft no other kind 
: ^od ; and its fat - '" as eafty digeitcd as that of veal. 
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" Veal is a proper food for perfons recovering from an indif- 
pofition, and may evenbeg'ven to febrile parents in a very w=ak 
ftate, but it affords lefs nourifhment rhan the flefh of the fame 
animal in a ftate of maturity. The fat of it is lighter than that 
of any other animal, and mows the leaft difpofition to putref- 
cency. Veal is a very fuitable food in coftive habits ; but of 
all meat it is the leaft calculated for removing an acid from the 
ftomach. 

" Muttony from the age of four to fix years, and fed on dry 
pafture, is an excellent meat. It is of a middle kind between the 
firmnefs of beef and the tendernefs of veal. Th j lean part of mut- , 
ton, however, is the moft nourifhing, an i conducive to health; the 
fat being hard of digeftion. The head of t. e fheep, efpecially when 
divefted of the fkin, is very tender ; and the feet, on account. of the 
jelly they contain, highly nutritive. 

" Lamb is not fo nourifhing as mutton ; but it is light, and ex- 
tremely fuitable to delicate ftomarhs. 

" Houfe-lamb, though much efteemed by many, poffeffes the 
bad qualities common to the flefh of all animals reared in an unnat- 
ural way. 

" Pork affords rich and fubftantial nourifhment ; and its juices 
are wholefome when properly fed, and when the animal enjoys pure 
air and exercife. But the flefh of hoes reared in towns is Vrth 
hard of digeftion and unwholefome. Pork is particularly improper 
for thofe who are liable to any foulnefs of the ikin. It is almoft 
proverbial, that a dram is good for promoting its digeftion: but this 
is an erroneous notion : for, though a dram may give a monen- 
tary ftimulus to the coats of the ftomach,it tends to harden the flefh, 
and of courf e, to make it more indigeftible. 

** Smoaked-hams are a ftrong kind of meat, and rather fit for a rel- 
ifh than for diet. It is the quality of all falted meat that the fibres 
become rigid, and therefore more difficult of digeftion ; and when to 
this is added fmoaking, the heat of the chimney occafions the fait 
to concentrate, and the fat between the .mufcles to become rancid. 

" Bacon is alfo of an indigeftible quality, and is apt to turn ran- 
cid on weak ftomachs. 

" The flefh of goats is hard and indigeftible ; but that of kids is 
tender, as well as delicious, and affords good nourifhment. 

" Venifon, or the flefh of deer, and that of bares, is of a nourifh- 
ing quality, but is liable to one inconvenience ; which is, that though 
much difpofed to putrefcency of itielf, it muft be kept for a little 
time before it becomes tender. 

" The bhod of animals is ufed as aliment by the common peo- 
ple : but they could not long fubfift upon it urikfs mixedwirl; oat- 
meal, &c. for it is not foluble alone by the digeftive powers of the hu- 
man ftomach, and therefore cannot be nourifhing. 

" Milk is of very different confiftence in different animals ; but 
that of cows being the kind ufed in diet, is at prefent the objetl ot'; 
our attention. Milk, where it agrees with the ftomach, affords ex- 
cellent nourifhment for thofe who are weak, and cannot digeft others 
aliments. Though an animal production, it does not readily t>e« 
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come putrid, as being pofleffed of the properties of vegetable ali- 
ment ; but it is apt to become four on the ftomach, and thence to 
produce flatulence, the hearr-burn, or gripes, and, in fome conftitu- 
tions, a loofenefs. The beft milk is from a cow at three or four 
years of age, about two months after producing a calf. It is lighter, 
but more watery, than the milk of fheep and goats ; while, on the 
other hand, it is more thick and heavy than the milk of ail'es and 
mares, which are the next in confiftence to human milk. 

" On account of the acid which is generated after digeftion, 
milk coagulates, in all ftomachs ; but the cafeous or cheefy part is 
again diffolved by the digeftive juices, and rendered fit for the pur- 
pofe of nutrition. It is however, improper to eat aciti fubftances 
with milk, as thefe would tend to prevent the due digeftion of it. 
" Cream is very ncurifhing, but on account cf its fatnefs is dif- 
ficult to be digefted in weak ftomachs. Violent exercife, after eat- 
ing it, will in a little time convert it into butter. 

" Some writers inveigh againft the ufe of Butter as univerfally 
pernicious ; but they might with equal reafon condemn all vegeta- 
ble oils, which form a confiderable part of diet in the fouthera cli- 
mates, and feera to have been beneficently intended by nature for 
that purpofe. Butter, like every other oily fubftance,hasdoubtlefsa 
relaxing quality, and, if long retained in the ftomach, is liable to be- 
come rancid ; hut, if eaten in moderation, it will not produce thofe 
effects in any hurtful degree. It is, however, improper in bilious" 
conftitunons. The worft confequence produced by butter, when 
eaten with bread, is, that it obftru&s the difcharge of the faliva in 
the aft of maftication or chewing ; by which means the food is not 
lb readily digefted. To obviate this effeft, it would be a commen- 
dable practice at breakfaft, firft to eat fome dry bread, and chew it 
well, till the filivary glands were exhaufted, and afterwards to eat 
it with butter. By thefe mems fuch a quantity of faliva might be 
carried into the ftomach as would be fufficient for the purpofe of 
digeftion. 

" Cheefe is likewife reprobated by many as extremely unwhole- 
fome. It is doubtlefs not eafy of digeftion ; and, when eaten in a 
great quantity, may load the ftomach ; but, if taken fparingly, its 
tenacity may be diffolved by the digeftive juices, and it may yield a 
wholefome, though not a very nourifhing chyle. Toafted cheefe is 
agreeable to moft palates, but is rendered more indigeftibie by that 
procefs. 

" The flefh of Birds differs in quality according to the food on 
which they live. Such as feed on grain and berries afford, in gen- 
eral, good nourifhment, if we except gcefe and ducks, which are hard 
of digeftion. A young hen or chicken is tender and delicate food, 
and extremely well adapted when the digeftive powers are weak. 
But of all tame fowls the capon is the moft nutritious. 

" Turkies, as well as Guinea or India fowls, afford a fubftantial 
aliment, but are not fo eafy cf digeftion as the common dcmeflic 
fowls. In all birds thofe puts are the mod firm which are mcft ex- 
ercifed : in the fmall birds, therefore, the wings, and in the large? 
kinds, the legs, are commonly the moil difficult of digeftion. 
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" The flefh of -wild birds, in general, though more eafily digeft- 
ed, is lefs nourifhing than that or quadrupeds, as being more dry, 
on account of their almoft conftant exercife. Thofe birds are not 
whoiefome which fubfiit upon worms, infecls, and fifties. 

" Eggs, In the laft clafs of terreftrial animal food we may rank 
the eggs of birds, which are a limple and a whoiefome aliment. 
Thole of the turkey are fuperior in all the qualifications of food. 
The white of eggs is difTolved in a warm temperature, but by much 
heat it is rendered tough and hard. The yolk contains much oil, 
and is highly nouriihing, but has a ftrong tendency to putrefaction ; 
on which account eggs are improper for people of weak ftomachs, 
especially when they are not quite frefh. Eggs hard boiled or fried 
are difficult of digeftion, and are rendered (till more indigeftible by 
the addition of butter. All eggs require a fufficient quantity of fait, 
to promote their foluiion in the ftomach. 

" Fifi, though fome of them be light, and eafy of digeftion, af- 
ford lefs nourifhment than vegetables, or the fleih of quadrupeds, 
and are of all animal tribes the moft difpofed to putrefaction. Salt- 
water fifh are, in general, the beft ; but when faked, though lefs 
difpofed to putrefcency, they become more difficult cf digeftion. 
Whitings and flounders are the moft eafily digested. Acid fauces 
and pickles, by refilling putrefaction, are a proper addition to fifh, 
both as they retard putrefcency, and correct the relaxing tendency 
of butter, fo generally ufed with this kind of aliment. 

u Oilers are eaten both raw and dreflfed ; but in the former 
{late they are preferable ; becaufe heat diflinates confidently their 
nutritious parts, as well as the falt-water, which promotes their di- 
geftion in the ftomach j if not eaten very fparingly, they generally 
prove laxative. 

M Mufcles are far inferior tQ oyfters, both in point of digeftion 
and nutriment. Sea mufcles are by fome fuppofed to be of a poi- 
fonous nature ; but though this opinion is not much countenanced 
by experience, the fafeft way is to eat them with vinegar, or fome 
Other vegetable acid. 

" Bread. At the head of the vegetable clafs ftands bread, that 
article of diet, which, from general ufe, has received the name of 
thejiaff of life. Wheat is the grain chiefly ufed for the purpefs in this 
country, and is among the moft nutritive of 'ill the farinaceous kinds, 
as it contains a great deal of mucilage. Bread is very pre perly eat- 
en with animal food, to correct the difpofition to pu'refcency ; but 
is moft expedient with fuch articles in diet as contain much nourifh- 
ment in a final! bulk, becaufe it then ferves to give the ftomach ?. 
proper degree of expanficn. But as it produces a flimy chyle, and 
difpofes to colli venefs, it ought not to be eaten in a large quantity. 
To render bread eafy of digeftion , it ought to be well fermented and 
baked ; and it never fhould be ufed till it has flood twenty-four 
hours after being taken out of the oven, otherwife it is apt to occa- 
fion various complaints in thefe who have weak bowels \ fuch Sis 
flatulence, the heart-burn, watchfulncfs, and the like. The cuftom 
of eatkig butter with bread hot from the oven is compatible enly 
with ftrong digeftive powers. 
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" Paftry, efpecially when hot, has all the difadwntages of hot 
bread and butter ; and even buttered toaft, though the bread is ftale, 
is frarcely inferior in its effects on a weak ftomach. Dry toaft 
without butter is by far the wholefomeft breakfaft. 

" Bread made of Rye is apt to four on the ftomach, and to ex- 
cite heart-burn in certain conltitutions — is of a laxative nature, 
ard, therefore, better fuited to coftive habits, either alone, or mix- 
ed with wheat : But on account of its difpofition to acefcency, f r- 
mentation, and flatulency, may not oe lb well adapted for perfons 
of choleric temperaments, and tnofe afflided witn dyfpeptic, hypo- 
chondriac, and hyfteric fymptoms : yet, it is the belt to prevent or 
cure the fcurvy. 

" That made of Indian Corn appears to agree well with moft 
perple who like it ; and when mixed with wheat or rye, or both, it 
makes them palatable, and keeps moift a c jnnderable time. 

" Buck-wheat being fomewhat liaole to an acefcent fermentation 
In the ftomach, does not agree well with all conftitutions. The 
grain fhould, previous to being ground, be freed from the duft and 
grit. It is fuppofed that its ufe occafions itchings and cutaneous 
eruptions — and constantly ufed, is not thought fo wholefome as 
other bread. 

" Oats, when deprived of the huik, and particularly barley 9 
when properly prepared, are each of them foftening, and afford 
•wholefome and cooling nourifhment. Rice likewife contains a nu- 
tritious mucibge, and is lefs ufed in this country than it deferves, 
both on account of its wholefomenefs and economical utility. The 
notion of its being hurtful to the f ght is a vulgar error. In fome 
conftitutions it tends to make them coftive ; but this feems to be 
owing chiefly to flatulence, and may be corrected by the addition 
of fome fpice, fuch as caraway, anife feed, and the like. 

" Potatoes are an agreeable and wh Jefome food, and yield as 
much nounfhment as any of th roots ufed in diet. The farina- 
ceous or mealy kind is in general the moft eafy of digeftion ; and 
they are much improved by being roafted. 

" Green peafe and Turkey beans , boiled in their fr -ih ftate, are 
.both agreeable to the tafte, and wholefome ; being neither near i'o 
flatulent, nor difficult of digeftion, as in their ripe ftate ; in which 
they referable the other leguminous vegetables. French beans pof- 
j(Ms much the f :me qualities, but yield a more watery juice, and 
ha e a greater difpofition to produce flatulence. The leguminous 
vegetables in general ought to be eaten with fome fpice. 

( " Sallads, being eaten raw, require good digeftive powers, ef- 
pecially thofe of the cooling kind ; and the addition of oil and vin- 
egar, though qualified with muft rd, hardly renders the free ufe of 
them confiftent with the weak ftomach, 

" Soinage affords a foft lubricating aliment, but contains little 
Tiourifhment, In weak ftomachs it is apt to produce acidity, and 
frequently a loofenefs. To obviate thefe efF 6c^, it ought always to 
be well beaten, and but little butter mixed with it. 

" Afparagus is a nourifhing article in diet, and promotes 
urine ; but, in common with the vegetable dafs, difpofes a little to 
flatulence. 
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'•' Artichokes refemble afparagus in their qualities, but feem to 
be more nutritive and lefs diuretic. 

" White cabbage is one of the moft confpicuous plants in the 
garden. It does not afford much nourifhment, but is an agreeable 
addition to animal food, and not quite fo flatulent as the common 
greens. It is likewife diuretic, and femewhat laxative. Cabbage 
has a Uronger tendency to putrefaction than moft other vegetable 
fubftances ; and, during their putrefying Fate, fends forth anoften- 
five fmell, much relembling that of putrefying animal bodies. So 
far, however, from promoting a putrid dilpofuion in the human 
body? it ' s > on tne contrary, a 'wholefome aliment in the true pu- 
trid fcurvy. j . 

" Turnips are a nu'ritious article of vegetable food, but not very 
eafy of digeftion, and are flatulent. This effect is, in a great mea- 
Hire, obviated by pre'fling the water out of them before they are 
eaten. 

" Carrots contain a confid-raMe quantity of nutritious juice, 
but are am ng the moft flatulent of vegetable productions. 

" Par/nips are more nouriiliing and lefs flatulent than carrots, 
which they alfo exceed in the fweetnefs of their mucilage. By boil- 
ing them in two d flerent waters, they are rendered lefs flatulent. 
but their other qualities are thereby diminifhed in proportion.. 

" Par/Icy is of a Simulating and aromatic nature, well calcula- 
ted to make agreeable fauces. It is alfo a gentle diuretic, but pre- 
ferable in all its qualities when boiled. 

" Celery affords a root both wholefome and fragrant, but is dif- 
ficult of digeftion in its raw ftate. It gives an agreeable tafte to 
ibups, as well as renders them diuretic. 

" Onions, garlic, and /ballots, are allof a ftimulating nature, by 
which they afhft digefrion, diflblve flimy humours, ancf expel flatu- 
lency. They ar?, however, moft fuitable to perlbns of a celd and 
phlegmatic constitution. 

" Radifhes of all kinds, particularly the horfe-ra .lifh, agree with 
the three preceding articles in powerfully dillblving flimy humours. 
They excite the difcharge of air lodged in the interlines ; but this 
proceeds from the expulfio? of air contained in themfelves. 

" Apples are a wholefome vegetable aliment, and in many cafes 
medicinal, particularly in diftafes of the breaft and complaints ari- 
sing from phlegm. But, in general, t! ey agree beft with the ftom- 
ach when eate 1 either roafted or boiled- The more aromatic kinds 
of apples are the fitted: for eating raw. 

" Pears referable much in their effects the fwcet kind cf apples, 
but have more of a laxaiive quality, and a greater tendency to flat- 
ulence. 

" Cherries are, in general, a wholefome fruit, when they agree 
with the ftomach, and they are beneficial in many difeafes, efpeciaily 
i hole of the putrid kind. 

" Plumbs are nouriihirg, and have befic'es an attenuating, as 
well as a laxative quality; but are apt to produce flatulence. If eaten 
freih, and before tftey are quite ripe, efpc-cially in large quantities, 
they occafiou cholics and other complaints of the bowels. 
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" Peaches are not of a very nourifhing quality, but they abound 
in juice, and are ferviceable in billious complaints. 

" Apricots are more pulpy than peaches, but are apt to ferment 
and prod ace acidities in weak ftomachs. Where they do not difa- 
gree they are cooling, and tend likewife to correct a tendency to 
j>utrefcency. 

" Goofeberries, as well as currants, when ripe, arefimilar in their 
qualities to cherries, and, when ufed in a green ftate, they are agree- 
ably cooling. 

" Strawberries are an agreeable, cooling aliment, and are ac- 
counted good againit the gravel. 

" Cucumbers are cooling, and agreeable to the palate in hot 
weather ; but to prevent them from proving nurtful to the ftom- 
ach the juice ught to be iqueezed out after they are fliced, and 
vinegar, pepper, and falt> afterwards added. 

" Tea. By ibme the ufe of this exotic is condemned in terms 
the moft vehement and unqualified, while others have either afferted 
its innocence, or gone fo far as to afcrbe to it falubrk us and even 
extraordinary virtues. The truth feems to lie between thefe ex- 
tremes : there is however an eflential difference in the effects of 
green tea and of black, or bohea ; the former of wi ich is much 
jnore apt to affect the nerves of the ftomach than the latter, efpec- 
ially wheu drunk without cream and likewife without bread and 
butter. That when taken in alarge quantity, or at a later hour than 
ufual, it often produces watchfulnefs, is a point which cannot be de- 
nied ; but if ufed in moderation, and accompanied with the addi- 
tion juft now mentioned, it does not fenfibly difcover any hurtful 
effects, but greatly relieves an oppreffton of the ftomach, and abates 
a pain of the head. It ought always to be made of a moderate de- 
gree of ftrength ; for, if too weak it certainly relaxes the ftomach. 
As it has an aftringent taife, which feems not very confiftent with 
a relaxing power, there is ground for afcribing this effect not fo 
much to the herb itfelf, as to the hot water, whic; not being im- 
pregnated with a fufficient quantity of tea to correct its own emrl- 
lent tendency, produces a relaxation unjuftly imputed to fome nox- 
5ous quality of the plant. But tea, like every other commodity, 
is liable to damage, and when this happens, it may produce effects 
not neceflarily connected with its original qualities. 

" Coffee. It is allowed that coffee promotes digeftion, and ex- 
hilarates the animal fpirits ; befides which, various other qualities 
are afcribed to it, fuch as difpelling flatulency, removing dizzinefs 
of the head, attenuating vifcid humours, increafmg the circulation 
of the blood, and confequently perforation ; but if drank tooftrong 
it affects the nerves, occafions watchfulnefs, and tremor of the hands, 
though in fome phlegmatic conftitutions it is apt to produce fleep. 
Indeed it is to perfons of that habit that coffee is well accommoda- 
ted ; for to people of a thin and dry habit :f body it feems to be 
injurious. Turkey coffee is greatly preferable in flavor to thct of 
the Weft-Indies. Drunk only in the quantity of one difh after 
dinner to promote digeftion, it anfwers beft without cither fugar or 
milk ; but if taken, at other times it fhould have both, or in place of 
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the latter rather cream, which not only improves the beverage but 
tends to mitigate the effect of coffee upon the nerves. 

" Chocolate is a nutritive and wholefome composition if taken 
in fmall quantity, and not repeated too often ; but is generally 
hurtful to the ftomach of thole with whom a vegetable diet diia- 
grees. By the addition of vanilla and other inspdients it is made 
too heating, aud fo much affects particular conftitutions as to ex- 
cite nervous fymptoms, efpecially complaints of the head. 



CHAP. IV. 

OF AIR. 

U NWHOLESOME air is a very common caufe of cif 
eafes. Few are aware of the danger arifing from it. People gen- 
erally pay fome attention to what they eat or drink, but feldom re- 
ap rd what goes into the lungs, though the latter proves often more 
luddenly fatal than the former. 

Air, as well as water, takes up parts of moft bodies with 
which it comes in contact, and is often fo replenifhed with thofe of 
a noxious quality, as to occafion immediate death. But fuch viol- 
ent effects feldom happen, as people are generally on their guard 
againft them. The lefs perceptible influences of bad air prove more 
generally hurtful to mankind ; we (hall therefore endeavor to point 
out fome of thefe, and to ihew whence the danger chiefly arifes. 

Air may become noxious many ways. Whatever greatly al- 
ters its degree of heat, cold, moifture, Sec. renders it unwholefome : 
for example, that which is too hot diilipates the watery parts of 
the blood, exalts the bile, and renders the whole nuraors aduft and 
thick. Hence proceed billious and inflammatory fevers, cholera 
morbus, Sec. Very cold air obftructs the perl'piration, conftringes 
the folids, and condenfes the fluids. It occafions rheumatifms, 
coughs, a r id catarrhs, with other difeafes of the throat and bfeafr. 
Air that is too moift deftroys the elafticity or fpring of the folid?, 
induces phlegmatic or lax conftitutions, and difpoles the body to 
agues, or intermitting fevers, dropfies, Sec. 

Wherever great numbers of people are crowded into one 
phce, if the air has not a free circulation, it foon becomes unwhole- 
ibme. Hence it is that delicate perfons are fo apt to turn ficfe or 
faint in crowded churches, affemblies, or any place where the air is 
injured by breathing, fires, candles, or tiie like. 

In great cities fo many things tend to contaminate the air, that 
it is no wonder it proves lb fatal to the inhabitants. The air in 
cities is not only breathed repeatedly over, but is like-wife loaded 
with fulphur, fmoke, and other exhalations, befides the vapors con- 
tinually arifing from innumerable putrid fubftances, as dunghills, 
daughter houfes, &c. All poflible care fhould be taken to keep 
the flreets of large towns open and wide, that the air may have a 
free current through them. They ought likewife to be kept very 
clean. Nothing tends mors to pollute and contaminate the air of 
a city than dirty flreets. 
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It is very common in this country to have church-yards in the 
middle of populous cities. Whether this be the effect of ancient 
fuperftition, or owing to the increafe of luch towns, is a matter of 
no confequence. Whatever gave rile to this cuftom, it is a bad 
one. It is habit alone which reconciles us to thefe things ; by 
means of which the moft ridiculous, nay pernicious cuftoms, often 
become facred. Certain it is, that thoufands of putrid carcaiies, 
fo near the furface of the earth, in a place where the air is confin- 
ed, cannot fail to taint it ; and that fuch air, when breathed into 
the lungs, muft occafion difeafes.* 

Burying within churches is a practice ftill more deteftabb. The 
air in churches is feldom good, and the effluvia from putrid earcaf- 
es muft render it ftill worfe. CHmthes are commonly old build- 
ings with arched roofs. They are feldom open above once a w ek, 
are never ventilated by fires nor open windows, and rarely kept 
clean. This occafions that damp, mufty, unwholefome fmdl which 
one feels upon entering a church, and renders it a very uuiafe place 
for the weak and valetudinary. Thefe inconvenienc-s might, in a 
great meafure, be obviated, by prohibiting all perfons from burying 
within churches, by keeping them clean, and permitting a ftream of 
frefh air to pais frequently through them, by opening oppoiite doors 
and windows, t 

Wherever air ftagnates long, it becomes unwholefome. Hence 
the unhappy perfons confined in jails not only contract malignant 
fevers themfelves, but often communicate them to others. Nor are 
many of the holes, for we cannot call them houfes, poffeiTed by the 
poor in great towns, much better than jails. Thefe low dirty habi- 
tations are the very lurking places of bad air and contagious dif- 
eafes. Sue 1 ? as live in them feldom enjoy good health ; and their 
children commonly die young, in the choice of a houie, thole who 
have it in their power ought always to pay the greateft attention 
to open free air. 

The various methods which luxury has invented to make houfes 
clofe and warm, contribute not a little to render tnem unwholefome. 
No houfe can be wholefome unlets the air has a free pafrage through 
it. For which reaf-n houfes ought daly to be ventilated by open- 
ing oppolite windows, and admitting a current of frefh air into ev- 
ery room. Beds, inftead of being made up as foon as people rife 
out of them, ought to be turned down, and expofed to the frefti 
air frorn the open windows through the day. This would expel 
any noxious vapour, and could not fail to promote the health of 
the Inhabitants. 

In hofpitals, jails, (hips, Sec. where that cannot be conveniently 
done, ventilators mould be ufed. The method of expelling foul 
and introducing frefh air, by means of ventilators, is a moft faluta- 
ry invention, and is indeed the moft ufeful of all our modern medi- 
cal improvements. It is capable cf univerfal application, and is 
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fraught with numerous advantages, both to thofe in health and lick* 
nefs. In all places, where numbers r f people are crowded togeth» 
er, ventilation becomes absolutely neceffary. 

m Air which Magnates in mines, wells, cellars, &c. is extremely 
noxious. That kind of air is to be avoided as the moft deadly poi- 
fon. It often kills almoft as quickly ns lightning. For this reafon, 
people fhould be very cautious in opening -cellars that have been 
long fhut, or going down into deep wells or pits, efpecially if they 
have been kept clofe covered.* 

Many people who have fplendid houfes, chufe to fleep in fmali 
apartments. This conduct is very imprudent. A bed-chamber ought 
always to be well a ; red ; as it is generally occupied in the night 
only, when all doors and windows are fhut. If a fire be kept in it, 
the danger fr m a fmall room becomes ftill greater. Numbers have 
been ftmed when afleep by a fire in a fmall apanmer t, which is al- 
ways hurtful. 

Thofe who are obliged, on account of bufinefs, to fpend the 
day in clofe towns, ought if poffible, to fleep" in the country. Breath- 
ing free air in the night will, in fome meafure, make up for the 
want of it through the day. This practice would have a greater ef- 
fect in prefervin^- the health of citizens ihm is commonly imagined. 

Delicate p rf ns ought, as much as poffible, to avoid the air of 
great towns. It is peculiarly hurtful to the afthmatic and confump- 
tive. Such perfom: mould avoid cities as they would the plague. 
The hypochondriac are likewife much hurt by it. 1 have often teen 
perfons to mu r h afflicted with this malady while in town, that it 
teemed impoffible for them to live, who, upon being removed to 
the country, were immediately relieved. The lame obfervation 
holds with regard to nervous and hylteric women. Many people, 
indeed, have it not in their power to change their fituation in quei't 
of better air. All we can fay to fuch paribus is, that they fnould 
go as often abroad into the open air as they can, that'they fnould 
admit freih air frequently into their houfes, and take care to keep 
them very clean. 

It was neceffary in former times, for fafety, to furround cities, 
colleges, and even iingle houfes, with high walls. Thefe, by ob- 
ftructmg the free current of 'air, never fail to render fuch places 
damp and imwholefome. As fuch walls are now, in mctt parts of 
this country, become ufelefs, they ought to be pulled down, an:; ev- 
ery method taken to admit a free paffage to the air. Proper Atten- 
tion to Air and Cleanlinefs would tend more to preferve the health 
of mankind, than all the prefcriptions of the facultv. 

Surrounding houfes t )o clofely with planting or thick woods, like- 
wife tends to render tne air unwholelbrne. Wood not only ob- 
iirutts the free current of -the air, but lends forth great quantities 
of moid exhalations, which render it conftantly damp. Wood is 
very agreeable at a propw diftance from a houfe, but fhculd never 
be planted too near it, efpecially in a flat country. ; Many or the 

* Wc have dai : y accounts of nerfons who lofe their lives by going down into deep weJJi 
and other places wher.- the air Magnates ; a!l thefe accidents might be prevented by on'y let- 
ting down a lighted candle before them, and flopping when they ferceiw it go tfwt j • 
precaution, fimpls as it is, is fdosi ufed, 
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gentlemen's feats in England are rendered very unwholefome from 

the great quantity of wood which furrounds them. 

Houfes fituated in low marfhy countries, or near large lakes ot 
ftagnating water are likewife unwholefome. Waters which ftagnate 
not only render the air damp but load it with putrid exhalations, 
which produce the molt dangerous and fatal difeafes. Thole who 
are obliged to inhabit marfhy countries, ought to make choice of 
the dryert fituations they can find, to live generoufly, and to pay 
the ftrifteft regard to cleanlineis. # t 

If frefh air be neceffary for thole in health, it is rail more lo for 
the fick, who often lofe their lives for want of it. The notion that 
fick people mutt be kept very hot, is fo common, that one can hard- 
ly enter a chamber where a patient lies, without being ready to faint, 
by reafon of the hot fuffocating fmell. How this mull affecl: the 
fick, any one may judge. No medicine is fo beneficial to the fick 
as frefh air. It is the moft reviving of all cordials, if it be admin- 
iftered with prudence. We are not however, to throw open doors 
and windows at random upon the fick. Frefh air is to be let into 
the chamber gradually, and, if poflible, by opening the windows 
of fome other apartment. 

The air of a fick perfon's chamber may be greatly frefhened, 
and the patient much revived, by fprinkling the floor, bed, &c. fre* 
qusntly with vinegar, juice of lemon, or any other itrong vegeta- 
ble acid. 

In places where numbers of fick are crowded into the fame houfe, 
or, which is often the cafe, into the fame apartment, the frequent 
admiflion of frefh air becomes abfolutely necefTary. Infirmaries, 
hofpitals, &c. are often rendered fo noxious, for want of proper 
ventilation, that the fick run more hazard from them than from the 
difeafe. This is particularly the cafe when putrid fevers, dyfenta- 
ries, and other infectious difeafes prevail. 

Phyficians, furgeons, and others who attend hofpitals, ought, 
for their own iafety, to take care that they be properly ventilated. 
Such perfons as are obliged to fpend the moft of their time araongft 
the fick, run great hazard of being themfelves infected when the 
air is bad. All hofpitals, and places of re:eption for the fick, ought 
to have an open fituation, at fome diftance from any great town, 
and fuch patients as labour under any infectious difeafe ought nev- 
er to be fuffered to come near the reft.* 
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CHAP. V. 

OF EXERCISE. 



.ANY people look upon the Deceffity man is under of 
earning his bread by labor, as a curie. Be this as it may, it is evi- 
dent from the ftructure of the body, that exercife is not lefs necef- 
fary than food for the prefervation of health : thofe whom poverty 

* A year feldom paffei that we do not hear of fome hofpital phyfician or furgeon having 
.'oft hi» life by an hofpital fever, caught from his patients. For this they have themfel*" 
i.snt to brame. Their patient* are either in an improper fituation, or they arc too carelt-' 
-~g*rd to their own condy3, * 
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obliges to labor for daily bread, are not only the molt healthy, but 
generally the moft happy part of mankind. Induftry feldom fails 
to place tiem above want, and activity ferves them inflead of phy- 
tic. This is peculiarly the cafe with thofe who live by the culture 
of the ground, The great increafe of inhabitants in infant colonies, 
and the longevity of fuch as follow agriculture, every where evi- 
dently prove it to be the moft healthy as well as the moft ufeful 
employment. 

The love of activity (hews itfelf very early in man. So ftrong 
is this principle, that a healthy youth cannot be reftrained fromex- 
ercife, even by the fear of punifhment. Our love of motion isfure- 
ry a ftrong proof of its utility. Nature implants no difpofition in 
vain. It feems to be a catholic law throughout the whole animal 
creation, that no creature, without exercife, mould enjoy health, 
or be able to find fubfiftence. Every creature, except man, takes 
as much of it as is neceffary. He alone, and fuch animals as are 
under his direction, deviate from this original law, and they luffer 
accordingly. ' 

Inactivity never fails to induce an univerfal relaxation of the 
folids, which difpofes the body to innumerable difeafes. When the 
folids are relaxed, neither the digeftion nor any of the fecretions 
can be duly performed. In this cafe the worft conferences mull 
enfue. How can perfons who loll all day in eafy chairs, and lleep 
all night on beds of down, fail to be relaxed ? ^ Nor do fuch great- 
ly mend the matter, wbo never ftir abroad but in a coach, fedan, or 
fuch like. Thefe elegant pieces of luxury are become fo common, 
that the inhabitants of great towns feem to be in fome danger or 
lofing the ufe of their limbs altogether. It is now below any one to 
walk, who can afford to be carried. How ridiculous would it teem, 
to a perfon unacquainted with modern luxury, to behold the young 
and healthy fwinging along on the moulders of their fellow-creatures! 
or to fee a fat carcafe, over-run with difeafes occafioned by inactiv- 
ity, dragged through the ftreets by half a dozen horfes.* 

Glandular obftru&ions, now fo common, generally proceed 
from inaaivity. Thefe are the moft obftinate maladies. So long 
as the liver, kidnies,and other glands, duly perform their functions, 
health is feldom impaired ; but when they fail, nothing can reftore 
it. Exercife is almoft the only cure we know for glandular ob- 
ftructions ; indeed it does not always fucceed as a remedy : but 
there is reafon to believe that it would feldom fail to prevent thefe 
complaints, were it ufed in due time. One thing is certain, that 
amongft thofe who take fufficient exercife, glandular difeafes are 
v ry little known ; whereas the indolent and inactive are teldom 
tree from them. . . . x T ^ 

Weak nerves are the conflant companions ot inactivity. Notti- 
i,ng but exercife and open air can brace and ftrengthen the nerves. 




r.o comply with a ridi.caIoui fiflnca. 
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or prevent the endlefs train of difeafes which proceed from a relaxed 
ftate of thefe organs. We feldom '"ear the acYive or laborious com- 
plain of nervous difeafes ; thefe are referved for the fons of eafe and 
affluence. Many have been completely cured of thefe diforders by 
being reduced, from a ftate of opulence, to labor for their daily 
bread. This plainly points out the fources from whence nervous 
difeafes flow, and the means by which they may b p prevented. 

It is abfolutely impolfible to enjoy health, where 'he perfpira- 
tion is not duly carried on : but that can never be the cafe where 
exercife is neglecled. When the matter which ought to be thrown 
off by perfpiration is retained in the body, if vitiates the humours, 
and occasions the gout, fevers, rheumatifm, &c. Exercife alone 
would prevent many of thofe difeafes which cannot be cured, and 
would remove others where medicine proves ineffectual. 

A late author,* in his excellent treatife on health, fays that the 
weak and valetudinary ought to make exercife a part of their reli- 
gion. We would recommend this, not only to the weak and vale- 
tudinary, but to all whom huuVieifs does not oblige to take 
fufficint exercife, as fedentary artificers,! mcpkeepers, ftudious per- 
fons, &c. Such ought to ufe exercife as regularly as ^hey take food. 
This might generally be done without any interruption to bufmefs 
or real lofs of time. 

No piece of indolence hurts the health more than the modern 
cuftom of lying a-bed too long in a morning. This is the general 
practice in great towns. The inhabitants of cities feldom rife be- 
fore eight or nine o'clock ; but the morning is undoubtedly the 
toeft time for exercife, wh'le the ftomach is empty, and the body re- 
frelhed with fleep. Befides the morning air braces and ftrength- 
ens the nerves, and in fome meafure anfwer? the purpofe of a cold 
bath. Let any one who has been accuftomed to lie a-bed till eight 
or nine o'clock, rife by fix or feven, fpen^ a couple of hours in 
walking, riding, or any active diverfion without doors, and he will 
find his fpirits cheerful and ferene thr^u.h the day, his appetite 
keen, and his body braced and ftrengthened. Cuftom foon renders 
early rifipg agreeable, and nothing contributes more to the preferv- 
etion of health. 

The inactive are continually complaining of pains of the fto- 
mach, flatulencies, mdigeftior>s, &c. Thefe complaints, which pave 
the way to many others, are not- to be removed bv medicines. 
They can onV be cured by a vigorous courfe of exercife, to which 
indeed thev feldom fail to yield. 

Exercife, if poflible, ought always to be taken in the open air t 

* Cbeyne. 

f Sedcnrary occupations ought chiefly to be followed by women. They bear confine- 
Bent much better than men,, and are fitter, for every kind of bufmefs which does not require 
sruch ftrength. It is ridicu'ous enougk to fee a lufty fellow making pins, needles, or watch 
wheels, while many of the laborious part* of hufbandry are carried on by the other fex. The 
{■<& is, we want (ten for laborious employments, while one ha'f of the other fex are rendered 
ufelefsfor want of occupations fu ; ted to their ftrength, &c. Were girls bred to mechanical 
enployments, we mould not fee fuch numbers of them proftitute themfelves for bread, not 
fiid fiith a want of men for the important purpofes of navigation agriculture &c. An t'm- 
■ rent filk manufacturer told me, that he found women anfwe better for that bufmefs than 
mn ; and that he had lately taken a great men* girls apprentice at filh Weavers. I hope 
hicxamofewill ' by many other*. 
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When that cannot be done, various methods may be contrived for 
exercTing the body within doors, as the dumb bell, dancing, fenc- 
ing, &~. It is not neceffary to adhere ftrlctly to any particular 
kind of exercife. The beft way is to take them by turns, and to 
ufe that longeft which is moft fuitable to the ftrength and the con- 
ftitution. Thofe kinds of exercife which give action to moft of the 
bodily organs, are always to be preferred, as walking, running, 
riding, digging, rubbing furniture, and fuch like. 

It is much to be regretted, that manly and active diverfions are 
now fo little practifed. Diverfions make people take more exercife 
than they otherwife would do, and are of t e greateft fervice to 
fuch as are not under the necefTity of laboring for their bread, As 
active diveriions lofe ground, thofe of a fedentary kind feem to pre- 
vail. Sedentary diverfions are of no other ufe but to confume time. 
Inftead of relieving the mind, they often require more thought than 
either ftudy or bufhefs. Every thing that induces people to fit ftill, 
unlefs it be fome neceffary employment, ought to be avoided. 

The diverfions which afford the beft exercife are, hunting, {hoot- 
ing, playing at cricket, hand-ball, golff,* &c. Thefe exercife the 
limbs, promote perfpiration and the other fecretions. They likewife 
fti engthen the lungs, and give firmnefs and agility to the whole body. 
Sxh as can, ought to fpend two or three hours a day on horfe- 
back ; thofe who cannot ride, mould employ the fame time in walk- 
ing. Exercife fhould never be continued too long. Over-fatigue 
prevents the benefit of exercife, and inftead of Itrengthening the 
body tends to weaken it. 

Every man fhould lay himfelf under fome fort of neceffity to 
take exercife. Indolence, like other vices when indulged, gains 
ground, and at length becomes agreeable. Hence many who were 
fond of exercife in the early part of life, become quite averfe to it 
afterwards. This is the cafe of moft hypochondriac and gouty peo- 
ple, which renders their difeales in a great raeafure incurable. 

In fome countries laws have been made, obliging every man, 
of whatever rank, to learn fome mechanical employment. Wheth- 
er fuch laws were defigned for the prefervation of health, or the en- 
couragement of manufacture, is a quefticn of no importance. Cer- 
tain it is, that if gentlemen were frequently to amufe and exercife 
themfelves in this way, it might have many good effects. They 
would at leaft derive as much honor from a few mafterly fpecimens 
of their own workmanfhip, as from the character of having ruined 
moft of their companions by gaming or drinking. Befides men of 
leifure, by applying themfelves to the mechanical arts, might im- 
prove them, to the great benefit of fociety. 

Indolence not only occafions difeafes, and renders men ufelefs 
to fociety, but promotes all manner of vice. To fay a man is idle, 
is little better than to call him vicious. The mind, if not engaged 
in fome ufeful purfuit, is conftantlv in queft of idle pleafure*, or 
impreffed with the apprehenfion of fome imaginary evil. From 

* Oolft'is a diversion very common in North Britain. It is well calculated for exercifi/icc 
the bod/, and may always be taken in fuch moderation, as neither to over-heat nor f'ar ; ? jo. 
Jt has greatly the preference oyer cricket, tennis, or any of thofe games which cannot 
be played without Violence. 
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thefe fources proceed moft of the mileries of mankind. Certainly 
man was never intended to be idle. Inactivity fruftrates the very 
defign of his creation ; whereas an active life is the belt guardian 
of virtue, and the greateft prefervative of health* 

CHAP. VL 

OF SLEEP AND CLOTHING. 

OLEEP, as well as diet, ought to be duly regulated. Too 
little fleep weakens the nerves, exhaufts the fpirits, and occafions 
difeafes ; and too much renders the mind dull, the body grofs, and 
difpofes to apoplexies, lethargies, and other complaints of a finailar 
nature. A medium ought therefore to be obferved ; but this is not 
eafy to fix. Children require more fleep than grown perfons, the 
laborious than the idle, and fuch as eat and drink freely, than thole 
who live abftemioufly. B°fides tl e real quantity of fleep cannot 
be meafured by time ; as one perfon will be more refrefhed by five 
or fix hours fleep, than another by eight or ten. 

Children may ?.lways be allowed to take as much fleep as they 
pleafe ; but for adults, fix or feven hours is certainly fufficient, and 
no one ought to exceed eight. Thofe who lie a-hed more than 
eight hours may flumber, but they can hardlv be faid to fleep ; 
fuch generally tofs and dream away the fore-part of the night, fink 
to reft towards morning, and dofe till noon. The beft way to make 
fleep found and refrefhing is to rife betimes. The cuftom of lay* 
ing a-bed for nine or ten hours, not only makes the fleep lefs retrem- 
ing, but relaxes the folids, and greatly weakens the conftitution. 

Nrture points out night as the proper feafon for fleep. Nothing 
more certainly deftroys the conftitution than night-watching. It is 
great pitv that a practice fo deftructive to health fhould be fo 
much in fafhion. How quickly the want of reft in due feafen will 
blaft the moft blooming complexion, or ruin the beft conftituticn, 
is evident from the ghaftly countenances of thofe who, as the phrafe 
is, turn day into night, and night into day. 

To make fleep refrefhing, the following things are requifite : 
Firft, to take fufficient exercife in the open air ; to avoid ftrong tea 
or coffee : next, to eat a light fupper ; and laftly, to lie down with 
a mind as cheerful and ferene as poflible. 

It is certain that too much exercife will prevent fleep, as well 
as too little. We feldom however hear the aftive and laborious 
complain of reftlefs nights. It is the indolent and flothful who gen- 
erally have thefe comnlaints. Is it any wonder that a bed of down 
fhould not be refrefhing to a perfon who fits all day in an eafy 
chair ? A great part of the pleafure of life confifts in alternate relt 
and motion ; but they who neglect the latter can never relifh the 
former. The laborer enjovs more true luxury in plain food and 
found fleep, th?.n is to be found in fumptuous tables and downy 
pillows, where exercife is wanting. 

That light lumpers crufe found fleep, is true even to a proverb. 
Many nerfons, if they exceed tjie Icaft at that meal, are fure to 
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Rave uneafy nights ; and, if they fall afleep, the load and cppreflion 
on their ftomach and fpirits occafion frierhtful dreams, broken and 
difturbed repofe, the night-mare, &c. Were the fame perfors to 
go to bed with a light (upper, or fit up till that meal was pretty well 
digefted, they would enjoy found fleep, and rife refrefhed and c ; eer- 
ful. There are indeed fome people who cannot fleep, imlefs they 
have taken fome folid food at night, but this does not implv the ne- 
cefiity of a heavy flipper ; befides, the ( e are genenllv perfons who 
have accuftomed themfelves to this method, and who do not take a 
fufficent quanti'y of folid food and exercife. 

Nothing more certainly difturbs our rep-fe than anxiety* 
When the mind is not at eafe, one feldom enjoys found fleep. This 
greateft of hu;nan blellings flies the wretched, and viflts the hap- 
py, the cheerful and the gav. This is a fuflicient reafon why every 
man fhould endeavor to be as eafy in mind as poflible when he goes 
to reft. Many, bv indulging grief and anxious thought, have ban- 
ifhed found fleep fo long, that they could never afterwards enjoy it. 

Sleep, when taken in the fore-part of the night, is generally 
reckoned mod refreshing. Whether this be the eff -ft of habit or 
not, is hard to fay ; but as mof[ people are accuftomed to go early 
to bed when young, it may be prefumed that fleep, at this feafon, 
w ; ll prove moft refrefhing to them ever after. Whether the 
fore-part of the night be beft for fleep or not, furely the fore* 
part of the day is fitteft both for bufmefs and amufement. I hard- 
ly ever knew an early rifer, who did not enjoy a good ftate of health.* 

Of Clothing. 
The clothing ought to be fuited to the climate. Cuftom has 
no doubt a very great influence in this article ; but no custom caa 
ever Ghange the nature of things fo far, as to render the fame cloth- 
ing fit for an inhabitant of Nova Zembla and the Ifland of Jamai- 
ca, It is not indeed neceflary to obferve an exact proportion be- 
tween the quantity of clothes we wear, and the degree of latitude 
which we inhabit ; but, at the fame time, proper attention ought to 
be paid to it> as well as to the opennefs of the country, the fre- 
quency and violence of ftorms, &c. 

In youth, while the blood is hot and the perfpiration free, it is 
lefs neeeflary to cover the body with a great quantity of clothes ; 
but in the decline of life, when the fkin becomes rigid and the hu- 
mours more cool, the clothing fhould be increafed. Many difeafes 
in_the latter period of life proceed from a defect of perforation : 
' tfiefe may, in fome meafure, be prevented by a fuitable addition to 
the clothing, or by wearing fuch as are better calculated for pro- 
moting the difcharge from the fkin, as clothes made of cotton, 
flannel, &c. 

The clothing ought likewife to be fuited to the feafon of the 
year. Clothing may be warm enough for fummer, which is by no 
means fuflicient for winter. The greateft caution, however, is ne- 
ceflary in making thefe changes. We ought neither to put off our 

* Men of every occupation, and every fituation of life, have lived to a good old a^e ; nay 
fome-havs enjoyed this bleflnig whofe plan of living was by no means regular : but it con- 
fids with obfecration, that all very old men have been early nfers. Tbn is the only cjreum- 
Aance intending longevity rt> wh'c'h. 1 never knew an c«eptioo. 

(7) 
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winter clothes too foon, nor to wear our fummer ones too long, la 
this country, the winrer often fets in very early with great rigour, 
and we have frequently cold weather even after the commencement 
of the fummer months. It would likewife be prudent not to make 
the charge ail at once, but do it gradually ; and indeed the changes 
of apparel in this climate ought to be very inconfiderable, efpecially 
among thoie who have palled the meridian of life.* 

Clothes often become hurtful by their being made fubfervient 
to the purpofrs of pride or vanity. Mankind in all ages feem to 
have coulidercd clothes in this view ; accordingly their fafhion and 
figure have been continually varying, with very little regard either 
to health, the elimata, or conveniency ; a farthingale, for example, 
may be very neceflary in hot fou'hrrn climates, but furely nothing, 
can be more ridiculous in the cold regions of t; e north. > 

Even the human fhape is often attempted to be mended by 
drefs, and thoie who know no better believe that mankind would 
be monftrLUS without its afnftanee. All attempts of this nature are 
highly pernicious. The raoft deftru&ive of them in this country is 
that of fqueezing the itomach and bowels into as narrow a compaf& 
aspoffible, to procure, what is fallely called a fine fhape.t By this prac- 
tice the action of the ftomach and bowels, tne motion of the heart 
and lungs, and almoft all the vital functions, are obftrudted. Hence 
proceed indigeltions, fyncopes or fainting fits, coughs, confump- 
tions of the lungs, and other complaints fo common among females. 
The feet likewife often fufFer by preffure. How a fmall foot 
came to be reckoned genteel, I will not pretend to fay ; but certain 
it is, that this notion has made many perfons lame. Almoft nine- 
tenths of mankind are troubled with corns : a difeafe that is feldotn 
or never occasioned but by ftraight fhoes. Corns are not only ve- 
ry troublefome, but by rendering people unable to walk, they may 
likewife be cbnudered as the remote caufe of other difeafes.t 

The fize and figure of the fhoe ought certainly to be adapted 
to the foot. In children the feet are as well fhaped as the hands, 
and the motion of the toes as free and eafy as that of the fingers ; 
yet few perfons in the Sdvanced period of life are able to make any 
ufe of their toes. They are generally by narrow fhoes, fqueezed 
all of a heap, and often laid over one another in fuch a manner as to 
be rendered altogether incapable of motion. Nor is the high heel 
iefs hurtful than the narrow toe. A lady may feem taller for walk- 
ing on her tiptoes, but fhe will never walk well in this manner. It 
ftrains her joints, diftorts her limbs, makes her ftoop, and utterly 
deftroys all her eafe and gracefuinefs of motion : it is entirely ow- 

* That colds iii ll more than plagues, is aa old obfervation : and, with re- 
plard to this country, it holds ftricUy true. Every perfon of discernment, however, will per- 
ceive, that moft of the colds which prove fo deftruttive to the inhabitants of Britain, are 
owing toiheirimDrudence in changin; clothe3. A few warm days in March or April induce 
them to throw off their winter garments, without confidering that our moft penetrating 
colds generally happen in the fpring. 

■f- This madnels feems to have pervaded the minds of mo'thers in every age and country. 
Terence, in his Comedy of the Eunuch, ridicules the Roman matrons for attrmpting to 
mend the fliape of their daughters. 

\ We often fee perfons. who ar<- rendered quite 'ame by the nails of their to-s having 
grown -nto the flefh, ind frequently hear of mortifications proceeding from this caule. All 
thete, and many other inconveniences attending the feet, muftb* imputed folely to the-ufs of 
ibort and Aright ftiecj. 
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ihg to Shoes with high heels and narrow toes, that not one female 
in ten can be hid to walk well. 

In fixing on the clothes, due care fhould be taken to avoid all tight 
bandages. Garters, buckles, &c. when drawn too tight, not only. 
prevent the free motion and ufe of the parts about which they are 
bound, but likewife obHrucl the circulation of the blood, which pre- 
vents the equal nourifhment andgrowth of ihefe parts, and occafions 
various diieafes. Tight bandages about the neck, as flocks, cravats, 
necklaces, &c. are extremely dangerous. They obftruct the blood 
m its courfe from the brain, by which means head-achs, vertigoes, 
apoplexies, and other fatal difeal'es are often occafioned. 

The perfection of drefs is to be eafy and clean. Nothing canbe 
more ridiculous, than for any one to make himielf a Have to fine 
clothes. Such a one, and man y fuch there are, would rather remain 
as fixt as a flame from morning till night, than difcompofe a fingle 
hair or altar the pofition of a pin. Were we to recommend any- 
particular pattern for drefs, it would be that which is worn by the 
people called Quakers. They are always neat, clean, and often 
elegant, without any thing fuperfluous. What others lay out upon 
tawdry laces, ruffles, and ribands, they beftow upon fuperior clean- 
linefs. Finery is only the affectation of drefs, and very often cov- 
ers 3 great deal of dirt. 

We fhall only add, with regard to clothing, that it ought not 
only to be luited to the climate, the feafon of the year, and the pe- 
riod of life ; but likewife to the temperature and conftitution. Rq^ 
buft perfons are able to endure either cold or heat better than the 
delicate ; confequently may be lefs attentive to their clothing. But 
the precife quantity of clothes necefTary for any perfon cannot be 
determined by reafoning. It is entirely a matter of exper ; ence, and 
every man is the beft judge for himfelf what quantity of clothes is 
necefTary to keep him warm." 

CHAP. VII. 
OF INTEMPERANCE. 

jfxMODERN author f obferves, that temperance and exer- 
cife are the two beft phylicians in the world. He might have added, 
that if thefe w^re duly regarded, there would be little occafion for 
any other. Temperance may judly be called the parent of health ; 
yet numbers of mankind act as if they thought diieafes and death 
too flow in their prcgrefs, and by intemperance and debauch feem 
as it were to folicit their approach. 

The danger of intemperance appears from the very eor.flruc- 
tion of the human body. Health depends on that ftate of the fi> 

* The celebrated Boerhaave ufjd to fay, that nobody fuffered bf <o!d ^vt fools and 
beggars ; the latter not being able to prouire clothesj and the fctmer not ftavlng fenfe to wear 
them. Be this as it m3y, 1 can with ths ftii<fteft truib declare, that in many c.\(ca where the 
poweis ofmedicine have been tried in vain, 1 have cured the patient by recommending thicle 
ihoes, a flanr.el waiilcoat, and drawer*, a pair of under ftockings, or a D3t, to be 

worn during the cold leaion at leatv. Where warmer clothing is wanUd, 1 would recommej 
the il'ecy honsryto bs v.ora ijextthe fkin. 

!' Rou: 
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lids and fluids which fits them for the due performance of the vital 
fusions ; and while thefe go regularly on, we are found and well ; 
but whatever di'lurbs them neceffarily impairs health. Intemper- 
ance never fails to dilorder the whole animal economy ; it hurts the 
digeftion, relaxes the nerves, renders the different fecretions irregu- 
lar, vi rates the humors, and occafions numberlefs difeaies. ^ 

The analogy between the nourifhment of plants and animals 
affor s a ftriking proof of the danger of intemperance. Moifture 
and manure greatly promote vegetation : yet an over-quantity of 
either will entirely deftrov it- The bell things become hurtful, 
nay deftruftive, when carried to excefs. Hence we learn, that the 
jftigheft degree of human wifdom conGfts in regulating our appe- 
tites and paffions fo as to avoid all extremes. It is that chieflv 
which entitles us to the character of rational beings- The Have of 
appetite will ever be the difgrace of human nature. 

The Author of Nature hath endued us with various paffions, 
for the propagation of the fpecies, the prcfervation of the indivi- 
dual, &c. Intemperance is the abufe of thefe paffions ; and mode- 
ration confiils in the proper regulation of them. Men, not content- 
ed with fatisfying the fimple calls of Nature* create artificial wants* 
and are perpetually in fearch after fomething that may gratify tkem ; 
but imaginary wants never can be gratified. Nature iscontent with 
little : but luxury knows no bounds. Hence the epicure, the 
drunkard, and the debauchee feldom flop in their career till their 
money or their confutation fails : then indeed they generally fee 
their error when too late- 

It is impoffible to lay down fixed rules with regard to diet, on 
account of the different conftitutions of mankind. The mod igno- 
rant perfon, however, certainly knows what is meant by excefs ; 
and it is in the pDwer of every man T if he choofes, to avoid it. 

The great rule of diet is to ftudy fimplicity. Nature delights 
in the m- ft plain and fimple food, and every animal, except man, 
follows h-r dilates. Man alone riots at large, and ranfacks the 
whole creation in queft of luxuries, to his own deftruclion. An ele- 
gant writer * of the laft age, fpeaks thus of intemperance in diet : 
*' For my part, when i behold a fafhionable table let cut in all its 
magnificence, 1 fancy that I fee gouts and dropfies, fevers and le- 
thargies, with other innumerable diftempers, lying in ambufcade 
among the difhes." 

Nor is intemperance in other things lefs deftructive than in 
diet. How quickly does the immoderate purfuit of carnal plea- 
fur?s, or the abufe of intoxicating liquors, ruin the beft conftitu- 
tion ! indeed thefe vices generally go ha>-d in hand. Hence it is 
that we fo ofien behold the votaries of Bacchus and Venus, evfR 
bef'.re they have arrived at t u e prime of life, worn out with dif- 
eafes, and hsftening with fw : ft pace to an untimely grave. Did 
men reflect on the painful diteafes and premature deaths, which are 
da:ly occafioned by intemperance, it would be fufiicient to make 
them (hrink back with horror from the indulgence even of their 
darling pleafure*. 

* Addifon. 
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Intemperance does not hurt its votaries alone ; the innocent 
L oo often feel the direful effects of it How many wretched or- 
phans are to be feen embracing dung-hills, w cfe parents, regard- 
lefs of the future, fpem in riot and debauch what might have ierv- 
cd to bring up their offspring in a decent manner ! How often do 
we behold the miferable mother, with her helplei's infants, pining 
in want, white the cruel father is indulging his infatiate appetites 1 

Families are not only reduced to mifery, but even extirpated, 
by intemperance. Nothing tends fo much to prevent propagation, 
and fhorten the lives of children as the intemperance of parents. 
The poor man who labors all day, and at night lies down contented 
with his humble fare, can boait a numerous offspring, while his 
pampered lord, funk n eafe and luxury, often hnguifhes without an 
heir to his ample fortunes. Even ftatcs and empires feel the influ- 
ence of intemperance, and rife or fall as it prevails. 

Inftead of mentioning the different kinds of intemperance, and 
pointing out their influence upon health, we mail only, by way of 
example, make a few obfervations on one particular fpecies of tnat 
vice, viz. the abufe of intoxicating liquors. 

Every act of intoxication puts nature to the expenfe of a fever, 
in order to difcharge the poifonous draught. When this is r peat- 
ed almoft every day, it is eafy to forefee the confequences. That 
conflitution muftbe itrong, indeed, which is able long to hold out 
under a daily fever .1 but fevers occasioned by drinking do not al- 
ways gooff in a day ; they frequently end in an inflammation of the 
bread, liver, or brain, ana produce fatal ^ff.cts* 

Though the drunkard fhould not fall by an acute difeafe, he 
feldom efcapes thofe of achronic kind. Intoxicating liquors, when 
ufed to an excefs, weaken the bowels and fpoil the digeftion ; they 
deftroy the power of the nerves, and occasion paralytic and convul- 
five dilbrders^ they likewise heat and inflame the blood, deftroy its 
balfamic quality, render it unfit for circulation, and the ncurifh- 
ment of the body- Hence obftructions, atrophies, dropf-es, and 
confumptions of the lungs. Thefe are the common ways in which 
drunkards make their exit. Difeafes of this ki:.d, when brought on 
by hard drinking, feldom admit of a cure. 

Many people injure their -health bv drinking, who leldom get 
drunk. Ihe continual habit of foaking, as it is called, though its 
effects be not fo violent, is not let's p rnicious. Wren the veffels 
are kept conftautly full and upon the liretch, the different digeftions 
can neither be duly performed, nor the humors properly prepared. 
Hence moft people of this character are afflict ?d with the gout, the 
gravel, ulcerous fores in the legs, &x. If then disorders do not 
appear, they are feized v/ith low (pirkta, hypochondriacal affections, 
and other fymptoms of indigeftion. 

Confumptions are now fo common, that it is thought one-tenth 
of the inhabitants of great towns die of that diieafe. Hard drink- 
ing is no doubt one of the caufes to which we muft impute the m- 
creafe of confumptions. The great quantities of vifcid malt lquor 
■drank by the common people of England, cannot fail to render the 
blood uzy and unfit for circulation j from wheuce proceed obrfxuc- 
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lions, and inflammations of the lungs. There are few great ale. 
drinkers who are not phthifical : nor is that to be wondered at, 
confidering the glutinous and almoft indigeftible nature of ftrorg ale. 

Thofe who drink ardent fpirits or ftrong wines, run ftill great- 
er hazard : thefe liquors heat and inflame the blood, and tear the 
tender veffels of the lungs to pieces ; vet fo great is the cpnfumptioa 
of th?m in this country, that one would alnloft be induced to think 
that 4 he inhabitants liv d upon them.* 

The haoit of drinking proceeds frequently from misfortunes in 
flff\ The miferable fly to it for relief. It aff'-rds them indeed a 
temporary eafe. But, alas ! this fol?ce is fh^rt-lived ; and when it 
is over, the fpirits fink as much below their ufual tone as they had 
btfore been raifed above it. Kence a repetition of the dole be- 
comes neceflary.and every frefh dofe makes way for another, till 
the unhappy wretch becomes a Have to the bottle, and at length 
falls a fa rnce o what at firft perhaps was tak^c only as a medirine. 
No man is fo dejected as the drunkard when his debauch is gone 
off. Hence it is, that thofe who have the greateft flow of ipirits 
while the glafs circulates freely, are of all others the moft melancho- 
ly when fober, and often put an end to their own miferable exig- 
ence in a fit of fpleen or ill humour. 

Drunkennefs not only proves deftruclive to health, bu? like- 
wi to the faculties of the mind. It is fl'range that creatures w o 
vaue thtmfelves on account of a fuperior degree of reafon to that 
of r utes, mould take pleafure in finking fo far bel ow them. Were 
fuch as voluntarily deprive themlelves of the ufe of reaion, to con- 
tinue ever after in that condition, it would f'eem but a juft punifh- 
ment. Thousrh this be not the confequence of one aft of intoxica- 
tion, it feldom fails to fucceed a courfe of it. By a habit of drink- 
ing, the greateft genius is often reduced to a mere idiot, t 

Intoxication is peculiarly hurtful to y ung perf ns. It heats 
their blood, impairs their ftrength, and obftrufts their growth ; be- 
fides the frequent ufe of ftrong liquors in the early part of life def- 
troys any benefit that might arife from them afterwards, Thofe 
who make a practice of drinking generous liquors when young, can- 
cot expect to reap any benefit from them as a cordial in the decline 
of life. 

Drunkennefs is not only in itfelf a moft abominable vice, 
but is an inducement to many others. There is hardly any 

_ . * W" e ma J. formforae notion of the inywenfe quantity of ardent fpirits confumed in Great 
Britam from this circumflance, that in the city of Edinburgh and its environs, be fide. Se-«*t 
juant.tyottore.gn fpir.ts duly entered, and tie ftill greater quantity which is fuppoftd'ote 
fmuggjed, «t,s computed that above two tWand pr.vate ftills areconfian tly employed in 
^T^UT!} " 5 , ' ,qUOr u ."! led ^° L ASC£S ' The comm ™ P«pJe have got fo u^verfaJ |v 
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crime fo horrid that the drunkard will not perpetrate for the love of 
liquor. We have known mothers fell fheir children's clothes, the 
food that they flnould have eat, and afterwards even the infants 
themfelves, in order to purchafe the accurfed draught. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

OF CLEANLINESS. 

HE want of cleanlineis is a fault which admits of no ex- 
cufe. Where water can be had for nothing, it is furely in the pow- 
er of every perfon to be clean. The continual difcharge from our 
bodies by perfpiration, renders frequent change of apparel neceffa- 
ry. Changing apparel greatly promotes the fecretion from the iitin, 
fo neceffary for health. When that matter which ought to be car- 
ried off by perfpiration is either retained in the body, or reabforbed 
from dirty clothes, it muftoccafion difeafes. 

D'feafes of the fkin are chiefly owing to want of cleanlinefs** 
They may indeed be caught by infection, or brought on by poor 
living, unwholefome food, &c. but they will feldom continue long 
where cleanlinefs prevails. To the fame caufe mull we impute the 
various kinds of vermin which infeft the human body, houses, &c. 
Thefe may always be banifhed by cleanlinefs alone, and wherever 
they abound, we have reafon to believe.it is neglected. 

One common caufe of putrid and malignant fevers is the want 
of cleanlinefs. Thefe fevers commonly begin among the inhabi- 
tants of clofe, dirty houfes, who breathe unwholefome air, take lit- 
tle exercife, and wear dirty clothes. There the infection is generally 
hatched, which often (breads far and wide, to the deftruction of 
many. Hence cleanlinefs may be confidered as an object cf public 
attention. It is not fufficien't that I be clean myfelf, wMle the want 
of it in my neighbour affects my health as well as his. If dirty peo~ 
pie cannot be removed as a common nuifance, they ought atleaft to 
be avoided as infectious. Ail who regard their health mould keep 
at a didance even from their habitations. 

In places where great numbers of people are collected, cleanli- 
nefs becomes of the utmoft importance. It is well known that in- 
fectious difeafes are.communicated by tainted air. Every thing 
therefore which tends to pollute the air, or fpread the infection, 
ought with the utmoft care to be guarded againft. For this reatca, :n 
great towns, no filth, of any kind, mould be permitted to lie upon 
the ftreets. Nothing Ls more apt to convey infection than the ex- 
crements of the difeafed. 

In many great towns the ftreets are little better than dunghills, 
being frequently covered with allies, duns, and naftinefs of every 
kind. Even flaugbter-h ufes, or killing fhambles, are often to be 

* Mr. Poc, in his furgical obfemations mentions a difeafe which he calls the chimney 
fweeoer's cancer, at itis almoft peculiar to that unhappy let of people. This he actributM.to 
neglcft of cleanlinefs, and with great juitnefs. 1 am convinced, that if that pa, tot the body 
which is the feat of this cruel difeafe was kept clean by frequent wafW, it would neter 
hanpen. The climbing boys, as they are called, are certainly the moft mifetaolew:e,*uei qa 
'he f*ceof the earth 5 yet, for cleaning chimnje», on fochperf<yuar.e aifgavj. 
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teen in 'he very centre of great towns. The putrid blood, excrev 
ments &c. with which thefe places are generally covered, cannot 
fail to'taint the air, and render it unwholelbme. How ealily might 
this be prevnted by aftive magistrates who have it always m their 
power to make proper laws relative to things of th:s nature, and to 
enforc - the ohfervance of them. '. 

"We are lorry to fay, that the importance of general cleanhnels 
does not feem to be lufficiently underftood by the magiltrates of 
mou great towns in Brtain ; though healtn, pleaiure, and delicacy, 
all confpire to recommend an attention to it. Nothing can be more 
agreeable to the feufes, more to the honor of the inhabitants, or 
more conducive to their health, than a clean town ; nor can any 
thing impreis a ftranger with a more difrelpectful idea of any peo- 
ple tnan its oppni'te. Wnatever pretejifi ns people may make to 
learning, poiite^efs, or civilization, we will venture to affirm, that 
while th-y neglect cleanlinefs, they are in a ftate of b;rb?rty,* 

Tie prafrnts in moft countries ieem to hold cleanlhefs in a fort 
of contempt. Were it not for the open iituation cfth^ir houfes, 
they would often feel the bad effects of t is difpofition. One fek 
dom lees a farm-ru ufe without a dunghill b> fore the door, andfre- 
quen ly the cattle and their matters lodge under the fame roof. 
Peafa its ar likewif- extremely orelefs wit refpect to change of 
appareU keeping their houfes, &c. clean. Wis is merely the effeft- 
or indolence and a dirty diipofitiun. Habit may indeed render it 
lefs dilagrecable to them, bu< no habit can ever make it falutary to 
wear arty clothes or breathe unwholefome air. 

As many articles of diet come t rough the hands of peafants, 
every meth d fhould be taken 'o encourage and promote habits of 
cl~anlinefs among them, This, for example, might be done by giv- 
ing a (mail premium to the perfon who brings the clea; eft and beft 
article of any kind to market, as butter, cheefe, &c, and by punifh* 
ing feverely thofe who Sring it dirty. The fame method mould be 
taken with butchers, bakers, brewers, and all who are employed in 
preparing t v e neceffaries ofiife. 

In camps 'he ftricteft regard Ihould be paid to cleanlinefs. By 
0/ giigc cein (his matter, infectious difeafes ?re often fpreadamongft 
a wft h army ; and frequently more die of thefe than by the fword. 
The Jews, during their encampments in the wildernefs, received 
particular inftructions with refpeft to cleanlinefs.t J he rules en- 
joined them ought to be cbferved by -11 in t e like fituation. In- 
deed the whole fyftem of laws delivered to that pe.ple has a mani- 
feft tend ncy to promote cieanl nefs. Whenever confiders the na- 

fln ancient Rome the gteateft iP"»did net think cleanlinefs an object unworthy of their 
attention. Pliny lays, the Cloacae, or common fewers for the conveyance of filth and 
a»fti -e(s fom h<- cry, were the jteati ft of all the pub're works; and beftows higher enco- 
miums upon t'arquimus, Agrppa, and others who made and improved them, than on thofc 
1»rho achieved the greateft conquefts. 

Howtruly great does the emueror Ttajan appear, when given oireclions to Pliny hit pro- 
confu', concerning the making of a common fewer for the health and convenience of a con- 
quered city ! 

+ Thou ftait have a place alfo without the canrp, whither thou (halt go forth abroad ; and 
thou (halt have a paddle upon thy we.ioon : and it (halt be when thou (halt eafe thylelf 
abroad, thou ftalt dig therewith, an (h 11 turn lack, and cover that which corneth from 
twe, &e. Deuter, chap, wii, vcr. zz t j^, w 
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ture of their climate, the difeafes to which they were liable, and 
their dirty difpofition, will fee the propriety of fuch laws. 

It is remarkable that, in molt eaftern countries, cleanlinefs 
makes a great part of their religion. The Mahometan, as well as 
the Jewifh religion enjoins various bathings, warnings, and purific- 
ations-~No doubt thefo might be defigned to reprefent inwar \ puri- 
ty ; but they were at the fame time calculated for the prefervation 
of health. However whimiical thefe waihings may appear to feme, 
few things would tend more to prevent difeafes than a proper at- 
tention to many of them. Were every perfon, for example, after 
vifiting the fck, handling a dead body, or touching any thing that, 
might convey infect'on, to wafh before he went into company, or fat 
down to meat, he would run lefs hazard either of catching the in* 
fectinn h mfelf, or of communicating it to others. 

Frequent wafhing not only removes the filth and fores which 
adhere to the Jkin, but likewife promotes the perfpiration, braces 
the body and enlivens the ipirits. How refreihed, how cheerful, 
and agreeable dots one feel on being fhaved, wafhed, and fhifted : 
especially when thefe offr es have been neglected longer than ufual ! 

The eaftern cuftom of wafhing the feet, though lefs neceflary 
in this country, is nevertheleis a very agreeable piece of cleanlinefs, 
and contributes greatly to the prefervation of health. The fwear. 
and dirt with which rhefe parts are frequently covered, cannot fail 
to obPruct the perfpiration. This piece of cleanlinefs would often 
prevent, c Ids and fevers. Were people careful to bathe their feet 
and legs in luke-warm water at night, after being expofed to cold 
or w°t through the day, they would feldomexperien.ee the ill effects 
which often proce ed from thele cauf-s. 

A proper attention to cleanlinefs is no where more neceffary 
than on fhip-bonrd. if epidemical diflempers break out there, no 
ore ca. :e iafe. The belt way to prevent them, is to take care that 
the whole company be cleanly in tt.eir clothes, bedding &c. When 
infectious difeafes do break out, cleanlinefs is the meft likely means 
to prevent their fpreading : it is likewife neceflary to prevent their 
retur ing "fterwards, or being conveyed to other places. For thispur- 
pofe theclothes,bedding,&c.of the lick ought to be carefully wafhed, 
and fumigated with brimftone. Infection will lodge a long time in 
dirty clothes, and afterwards break out in the mod terrible manner. 

In places where great numbers of fick people are collected toge- 
ther, cleanlinefs ought to be moft religioufly obferved. The very 
fmell in fuch places is often fufficient to make one fick. It is eafy 
to imagi ne what <-{L-ct that is likely to have upon the difeafed. hi 
an hofpital or infirmary, where cleanlinefs is neglected, a perfon in 
perfect health has a greater chance to become fick, than a fick per- 
lbn has to g°t well. 

Few t -ings are more unaccountable than that neglect, or rather 
dread of cleaniinefs, which appears among thofe who have the care 
of the fick ; rhey think- it almoft criminal tofuffcr any thing that is 
clean to come near a perfon in a fever ; for example they would ra- 
ther allow him to wallow m all manner of filth, than change the leaft 
bit of his linen. If cleanlinefs be neceflary for perfons in health, it 
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is certainly more fo for the fick. Many difeafes may be cured by 
cleanlinefs alone ; moft of them might be mitigated by it ; and, 
where it is neglected, the ilighteft diforders are often changed in- 
to the moft malignant. The fame miftaken care which prompted 
people to prevent the leaft admiflion of frefh air to the fick, feems 
to have induced them to keep them dirty. Both thefe deftru&ive 
prejudices will, we hope, be foon eradicated. 

Cleanlinefs is certainly agreeable to our nature. We cannot 
help approving it in others, even though v;e fhould not pnctice it 
ourfelves. It fooner attracts our regard than even finery itfelf, and 
often gains efteem where thatjails. It is an ornament to the high- 
eft as well as to the Ioweft flation, and cannot be difpenfed with in 
either. Few virtues are of more importance to focief y than gen- 
eral cleanlinefs. It ought to be carefully cultivated every where \ 
but in populous cities it fhould be almoit revered.* 



CHAP. IX. 

0F INFECTION. 

J\xANY difeafes are infectious. Every per r on ought 
therefore, as far as he can, to avoid all communicition with fh 
eafed. The common practice of vifiting the fck, 'hough often well 
meant ; has many ill confequences. Far be : t from me to difcou* 
lage any aft of charity or benevolence, especially, t w rds thcfe in 
diftrefs ; but I cannot help blaming fuch as endr.nger their ow 1 or 
their neighbours' lives by a miftaken frieadfhip, or an impertinent 
curiofity. 

The houfes of the fick, efpecially in the country, are generally 
crowded from morning till night with idle visiters. It is cufto aary 
in fuch places, for fervants and young people to wait upon : he lick 
by turns, and even to fit up with them all night. It would oe a 
miracle indeed fhould fuch always*efcape. Experience teaches us 
the danger of this conduct. People often catch fevers in this way, 
and communicate them toothers, till at length they become epidemic. 

It would be thought highly improper for one who had not had 
the fmall-pox, to wait upon a patient in that difeafe ; yet many 
other fevers are almoft as infectious as the fmall-pox, and not lels 
fatal. Some imagine that fevers prove more f'tal in villages than 
in great towns for want of proper medical affiftance. This may 
fometimes be the cafe ; but I am inclined to think it oftener pro- 
ceeds from the came above-mentioned. 

Were a plan to be laid down for communicating infection, it could 
not be done more effectually than by the common method of vifit- 
ing the fick. Such vifitors not only endanger themfelves and their 

* As it i3 impoffibleto be thoroughly clean without a fufficient quantity of water, we 
would earneftly recommend it to the magiitrates or great towns to be particularly attentive , 
to this article. Moft great towns in Britain are fo fituated as to be eafily lupplird with 
water ; and thofe perfons who will not make a proper ufe of it, after it is brought to their 
hand, certainly deferve to be feverely puniihed. The ftreets of great towns, where water can 
be had, ought to be warned every day. This is the only effectual method for keeping them 
thoroughly clean ; and, upon trial, we are perfuaded itwill be found the cheapeft. 

Some of the moft dreadful difeafes incident to human natuxe. might in my opinion, he. 
entirely eradicated by cleanhnefs. 
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connexions, but likewife hurt the firk. By crowding thehoufe 
they render the air unw.olefome, and by their private whifpers and 
difmal countenances difturb the imagination of the patient, and de» 
prefs his fpirits. Perlons who are ill, efpeciallv in fevers, ought to 
be kept as quiet as poffible. The fight of ftrange faces, and every 
thing that difturbs the mind, hurts them. 

The common practice in country places of inviting great num- 
bers of people to funerals, and crowding them into the lame apart- 
m.-nt where the corpfe lies, is another wav of fpreading infection. 
The infection does not always die with the parieat. Ev^ry thing 
that c:m^8 into contact with his body while alive, receives rn.e con*, 
iagion, and fome of them, as clothes, blankets, &c. will retain it for 
a long time. Ferfons who die ofMnfectious dilbrders outrht not to 
lie long unburied ; and people ihould keep as much as pcfnble at a 
drftance from them. 

It would tend greatly to prevent the fpreading of infectious 
difeafes, if thcfe in heal h were kept at a proper diltance from the 
lick. The Jewifh,Leg:flator, among many other wife inftitutions 
for. preserving health, has been peculiarly atten ive to the means of 
preventing infection, or defilement as it is called, ehher from a dif- 
eafed perlon or a dead b~dy. In man\ cafes the difeafed were to 
be feparated from thofe in health ; and it was deemed a crime even 
to approach their habitations. If a perf n only touched a difeafed 
or dead body, he was appointed to wafh himlelf in water, and to 
ke>:p fir fome time at a diftance from fociety. 

Infectious difeafes are often communicated by clothes. It is 
extremely dangerous to wear apparel which has been worn by the 
. difrafed, ur.lefs it has bee i well warned and fumigated, as infection 
mav lodge a long time in it, and af erwards produce ve ry tragical 
effects. This (hews the danger of buying at random the clothes 
which have been worn by other people. 

Infectious d forders are frequently imported. Commerce, to- 
get er with the riches of foreign climes, bring us alfo their difeafes. 
Thefe do often more than counterbalance all the advantages of that 
trade by means of which they are iniroduced. It is to be regret- 
ted, that fo li tie care is commonly bellowed, ei'her to prevent the 
introduction or fpreading of infectious maladies. Sonic- attention 
indeed is generally paid to the plague ; but other difeafes pais un- 
regarded.* 

Infection is often fpread through cji ies, by jails, hofpitals, Sec, 
Thefe are frequently fituated in the very middle of populous towns; 
and wheni.ofeclious difeafes break out in them, it is impoilible for 
the inhabitants to efcape. Did magiftrates pay any regard to the 
health of the people, this evil might be eaiily remedied. 

* Were the tenth part of the care taken to prevent the importation of difeafes, that thert 
is to prevent fmuggling, it wou'd be attended with many happv ronfequtnees. This might 
eafiiy be done by appointing a phyfician at every conlirferablc fea-port, to infpccl trfefhip't 
company, p.flengers,&c. before they came afliore, and, if any fever or other infecY'ous dif- 
orders prevailed, to order the fhip to perform a ihort quarantine, and to fend the fickto 
tone, hifpital or proper plac to be cured. He might likewife order all the clothes, bedd. 
ing, See. which had been ufed by the fick duiing the voyage, to be either d firoyed. or the 
roughly cleanfed by fumigation, Sec. before any of it was fent a/hore. A fcheme or this 
kind, if oroperly conduced, would prevent many fevers, and other infectious difeafes, from 
l>si.'3S brought by failois iato fea-port towns, and by this me»ns U'lf.ifed all over the country. 
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Many are the caufes which tend to diffufe infection, through 
popular cities. The whole atmofphere of a large town is one con. 
tarainated mafs, abounding with various kinds of infection, and muft 
be pernicious to health. The bell advice that we can give to fuch 
as are obliged to live in large cities, is to chufe an open fituation ; 
to avoid narrow, dirty, ftreets ; to keep their own houfes and offices 
clean ; and to be as much abroad in the open air as their time will 
permit. 

It would tend greatly to prevent the fpreading of infectious 
difeafes, were proper nurfes every where employed to take care of 
the fick. This might often lave a family, or even a whole town, 
from being infected by one peribn. We do not mean that people 
fhould abandon their friends or relations in diftrefs, but only to put 
them on their guard a,;^ainft being too much in company with thofe 
who are afHicteJ wit a difeafes of an infectious nature. 

Such as wait upon the fick in infectious difeafes run very great 
hazard. They fhould ltuff their nofes with tobacco, or fome other 
fkrong Duelling herb, as rue, tanfy, or the like. They ought like- 
wife 'to keep the patient very clean, to fprinkle the room where he 
lies with vinegar, or other ftrong acids, frequently to admit a ftreani 
of frelh air into it, and to avoid the fraell of his breath as much as 
they can. They ought never to go into company without having 
changed their clothes and waffled their hands ; otherwife, if the 
difeate be infectious, they will in all probability carry the contagioa 
along with them.* 

However trifling it may appear to inconnVerate perfons, we will 
venture to affirm, that a due attention to thrfe things which tend to 
difi'ufe infection would be of great importance in preventing difeaf- 
es. As moft dileafes are in fome degree infectious, no one fhould 
continue long with the fick, except the neceffary attendance. 1 mean 
not, however, by this caution, to deter thofe whole duty or office 
leads them to wait upon the fick, from fuch a laudable and neceffa- 
ry employment. 

Many things are in the power of the magistrate which would 
tend to prevent the fpreading of infection; as the promoting of pub- 
lic cleanlinefs; removing jails, hofpitals, buryicg-grounds, and other 
places where infection may be generated at a proper diftance from 
great towns ;t widening the Greets ; pulling down ufelefs walls, and 
taking all methods to promote a free circulation of air through eve- 
ry part of the town, &c. Public hofpitals, or proper places of re- 
ception for the fick, provided they were kepi clean, well ventilated, 
and placed in an open fituation, would likewife tend to prevent the 
fpreading of infection. Such places of reception would prevent the 

* Th ers ;s reafon to believe that infection is often conveyed from one place to another 
by the carelefsnefs of the faculty themfelves. Many phyficians affeft a familiar way of fif- 
ing upon the patient's bed-tide, and holding his arm for a confiderable time. If the patient 
has the fmall-pox, or any other inteftious difeafe, there is no doubt butthe doctor's hands, 
cJotnes, Sec. will carry awav fome of the infedtion ; and, if he goes direftly to vifit another 
patient without warning h.s hands, changing h.s clothes or being espofed to the open air, which 
isnotfe.domthecafcis it any wonder that he mould carry the difeafe along with him t 
Phyficians not only endanger otlurs, but alfo themfelves by this practice. And indeed the* 
fometimes Jurter tor their want of care. 

t. J&3$F*s$£S lt;r a * tcn,?!M of their sods ' where ** £ck « fwt * 
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the poor, when fick, from being vifited by their idle or officious 
neighbours. They would likewife render it unneceflary for fick fer- 
vants to be kept in their matters' houfes. Mailers had better pay 
for having their fervants taken care of In an hofpital r than run the 
haz ird or having an infectious difeafe diifufed among a numerous 
family* Sick fervants and poor people, when placed in hofpitals, 
are not onlv lefs apt todiffufe infection among their neighbors, but 
have likewife the advantage of being well attended. 

We are not, however, to learn that the hofpitals, inftead of 
preventing infection, may become the means of diffufing it. When 
they are placed in the middle of great towns ; when numbers of pa- 
tients are crowded together in fmall apartments; when there is a 
conltant communication kept up between the citizens and the pati- 
ents; and when cleanlinefs and ventilation are neglected, they be- 
come nefts for hatching difeafes, anl every one who gones into them 
not only runs a rilk of receiving infection himfelf, but likewife of 
commumcanag it to others. This however is not the fault of the 
hofpitals, but of thofe who have the management of them. It were 
to be wifhed, that they were both more numerous, and upon a more 
refpectable footing, as that would induce people to go into them with 
lefs reluctance. This is the mnre to be defined, becaufe moft of the 
putrid fevers and other infectious diforders break out among the 
poor, and are by them communicated to the more cleanly, and the 
wealthy. Were proper attention paid to the firft appearances of 
luch diforders, and the patients early conveyance to an hofpital, we 
fhould feldom fee a putrid fever, which is almoft as infectious as the 
plague, become epidemic. 



CHAP. X. 

OF THE PASSIONS. 

HE paflions have great influence both in the caufe and 
cure of difeafes. How the mind affects the body, will in all pro- 
bability ever remain a fecret. It is fufficient for us to know, that 
there is eftabhlhed a reciprocal influence between the mental and 
corporeal parts, and that whatever injures the one diforders the 
other. 

Of Anger. 

The paffion of anger ruffles the min* 1 , dillorts the countenance, 
hurries on the circulation of the blood, and diforders the whole vi- 
tal and animal functions. It often cccafions fevers, and other acute 
difeafes ; and fometimes even fudden death. This paffion is peculi- 
arly hurtful to the delicate, and thofe of weak nerves. I have known 
fuch perfons frequently tofe their lives by a violent fit of anger, and 
would advife them to guard againfl the excefs of this paffion with 
the utmeft care. 

It is not indeed always in our power to prevent being angry ; 
bttf we may lurely av ;i 1 harboring refentment in our breath Re- 
^ntment preys up;n the mind, and occafrn? ths melt obftioate 
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chronical diforders, which gradually wafte the confutation. Nothing 
:hews true greatnefs of mind more than to forgive injuries ; it pro- 
motes the peace of ibciety, and greatly conduces to our own eafe, - 
health, and felicity. 

Such as value health fhould avoid violent gufts of anger, as 
they would the moft deadly poifon. Neither ought they to indulge 
refentment, but to endeavor at all times to keep their minds c, 1m 
and ferene. Nothing tends fo much to the health of the body as a 
conftant tranquility of mind. 

Of Fear* 

The influence of fear, both in occafioning and aggravating dif- 
eafes, is very great. No man ought to be blamed for a decent con- 
cern about life ; but too great a defire to preferve it is often the 
caufe of lofrag it. Fear and anxiety, by depreffmg the fpirits, not 
only difpofe us to difeafes, but often render thofe difeafes fatal which 
an undaunted mind would overcome. 

Sudden fear has generally violent effects. Epileptic fits, and 
other convulfive diforders, are often occafioned by it. Hence the 
danger of that practice, fo common among, young peopk of fright- 
ening one another. Many have loft their lives, and others have been 
rendered miferable, by frolics of this kind. It is dangerous to tam- 
per with the human paflions. The mind may eafily be thrown in- 
to fuch diforder as never again to act with regularity* 

Bur the gradual effects of fear prove moft hurtful. The con- 
ftant dread of fome future evil, by dwelling upon the mind, often 
occafions the very evil itfelf. Hence it comes to pafs, that fo many 
die of thofe very difeafes of which they long had a drwad, or which 
had been impreffed on their minds by fome accident, or fooilfh pre- 
diction. This, for example, is often the cafe with women in child- 
bed. Many of thofe who die in that fituation are impreffed with a 
notion of their death a long time before it happens ; and there is 
reafon to believe that this impreffion is often the caufe of it. 

The methods taken to imprefs the minds of women with the 
apprehenfion of the great pain and peril of child-birth, are very hurt- 
ful. Few women die in labor, though many lofe thsir fves af:er it; 
which may be thus accounted for : A woman after delivery, find- 
ing herfelf weak and exhaufted, immediately apprehends me is in 
danger; but this fear feldom fails to obftruct the neceffary evacua- 
tions, upon which her recovery depends. Thus the fex often fall a 
facrifice to their own imaginations, when there would be no dan- 
ger, did. they apprehend none. 

It feldom happens that two or three women in a great town die 
in child-bed, but their death is followed by many others. Every 
woman of ther acquaintance who is with child dreads the fame fate, 
and the difeafe becomes epidemical by the mere force of imagina- 
tion. This fhould induce pregnant women to defpife fear, and by 
all means to avoid thofe tattling gollips who are continunllv buzzing 
in their e?.rs the misfortune* of r thers. Every thing that may in the 
leaft alarm a pregnant or child-bed woman, ought with the greateft 
care to be guarded againft. 
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Many women have loft their lives in child-bed by the old fu- 
perftitious cuftom, ftill kept up in moft parts of Britain of tolling 
the parifh bell for every perfon who dies. People who think them- 
felves in danger are very inquifitive j and if they come to know that 
the bell tolls for one who died in the fame fituation with themfelves, 
what muft be the conlequence ? At any rate they are apt to fup- 
pofe that this is the cafe, and it will often be found a very difficult 
matter to perfuade them of the contrary. 

But this cuftom is not pernicious to child-bed women only. It 
is hurtful to many other cafes. When low fevers in which it is dif- 
ficult to fupp ort the patient's fpirits, prevail, what muft be the ef- 
fect of a funeral peal founding five or fix times a day in his ears : 
No doubt his imagination w : ll fuggeft that others died of the fame 
difeafe under which he labors. This apprehenfion will have a great- 
er tendency to deprefs his fpirits, than all the cordials of which me- 
dicine can boaft, will have to raife them. 

If this ufelefs piece of ceremony cannot be abclifhed , we ought 
to keep the fick as much from hearing it as pollible, and from every 
other thing that may tend to alarm them. So far however is this 
from being generally attended to, that many make it their bufine^s to 
vifitthefick,on purpofeto whifper difmal ftoriesin their ears. Such 
may pafs for fympathizing friends, but they ought rather to be coq- 
fidered as enemies. All who wim well to the fick ought to keep 
fuch perfon s at the greateft diftance from them. 

A cuftom has long prevailed among phyficians of prognoftica- 
ting, as they call it, the patient's fate, or foretelling the iffue of the 
difeafe. Vanity no doubt introduced this practice, and ftill fup- 
ports it, in fpite of common fenfe and the fafery of mankind. I have 
known a phyfician barbarous enough to boaft, that he pronounced 
more ftntenccs than all his majefty's judges. Would to God that 
fuch fentences were not often equally fatal ! it may indeed be alledg- 
ed, that the doctor does not declare his opinion before the patient. 
So much the worfe. A fenfible patient had better hear what the 
the doctor fays, than learn it from the difconfolate looks, the wate- 
ry eyes, and the broken whifpers of thofe about him. It feldom 
happens, when the doctor gives an unfavorable opinion, that it can 
be concealed from the patient. The very embarramnent which the 
friends and attendants {hew in difguifmg what he has laid, is gene- 
rally fufficient to difcover the truth. 

Kind heaven has, for the wifeft ends, concealed from mortals 
their fate; and we do not fee what right any man has to announce 
the death of another, efpecially if Inch a declaration has a chance 
to kill him. Mankind are indeed very fond or pryirg into future 
events, and feldom fail to folicit the phyfician for his opinion. A 
doubtful anfwer, however, or one that may tend rather to encou- 
rage the hopes of the fick, is furely the meft proper. This conduct 
could neither hurt the patient nor the phyfician. Nothing tends 
more to deftroy the credit of phytic than thofe bold prognofticator?, 
who, by the bye, are generally the moft ignorant of the faculty- — 
The miftakes which daily happen in this way are fo many ft;f:_ 
proofs of human vanity, and the weakaefs of feisnee. 
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We readily admit, that there are cafes where the phyficiarj 
ought to give intimation of the patient's danger to fomeof his near 
connections; though even this ought always to be done with the 
greateft caution : but it never can be neceffary in any cafe that the 
•whole town and countrv fhould know, immediately after 'he doc- 
tor has made his firft vifit, that he has no hopes of his patient's recovery. 
Perfons whofe impertinent curiofity leads them to queftion the phy. 
iician, with regard to the fate of his patient, certainly deferves no 
other than an evafive anfwer. 

The vanity of foretelling the fate of the fick is not peculiar ti 
the faculty. Others f How their example, and thofe who think them- 
ielves wifer than their neighbors, often do much hurt in this way. 
Humanity furely calls upon every one to comfort the fick, and not 
to add to their affliction by alarming their fears. A friend, or even 
a. phyfician, may often do more good by a mild and r ympath ; zing 
behaviour than by medicine, and fhould never neglect to adminifter 
that greateft of all cordials, Hope. 

Of Grief. 

Grief is the moft detractive of all the paffions. Its effects are 
permanent ; and when it finks deep into the mind, it generally proves 
fatal. A"ger and fear being of a more violent nature, feldom laft 
long ; but grief often changes into a fixed melancholy, which preys 
upon the fpirits, and waftes the conftitution. This paflion ought 
not to be indralged. It may generally be conquered at the begin- 
ning ; but when it has gained ftrength, all attempts to remove it 
are vain. 

No perfon can prevent misfortunes in life ; bui- it fhews true 
greatnefs of mind to bear them with ferenity. Many perfons make 
a merit of indulging grief, and when misfortunes happen, they ob- 
ftinately refufc nil conflation, till the mind, overwhelmed with me- 
lancholy, fmks under the load. Such conduct is not only detrac- 
tive to health, but inconfiftent with reafon, religion, ana common 
fenfe. 

Change of ideas is as neceffary for heaUh as change of pofture. 
When the mind dwells long upon one fubject, efp^cially of a difa. 
greeable nature, it hurts the whole functions of the body. Hence 
grief indulged fpoils the difreftion and deftroys the appetite ; by 
which means the fpirits are depreffed, the nerves relaxed, the bow- 
el? inflated with wind, and the humours, for want of frefh fupplies 
of chyle, vitiated. Thus many an excellent conftitution has been 
ruined by a family misfortune, or any thing that occafions exceflive 
grief. m 

It 13 utterly impoflible thai any perfon of a dejected mind fhould 
enjoy health. Life indeed may be dragged out for a few vears : 
but whoever would live to a good old age, muft be good humoured 
and cheerful. This indeed is not altogether in our own power ; yet 
our temper of mind, as well as our actions, depend greatly upon 
ourfelves. We can either affociate with cheerful or melancholy 
companions, mingle in the amufements and offices in life, or fit rail 
and brood over our calamities as we choofe. Thefe, and many fuch 
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things, are certainly in our power, and from thefe the mind gene- 
rally takes it ca^t. 

The variety of fcenes which prefent themselves to the fenfes, 
were certainly defigned to prev-nt our attention from being too long 
fixed upon any one object. Nature ab< >un s with variety, and the 
mind, unlefs fixed d wn by habit, delights in contemplating new 
objects. This at once points out the method of relieving the mind 
in diftrefs. Turn the attention frequently to new objects. Exa- 
mine them for fome time. When the mind begins to recoil, fnift 
the fcene. By this means a con 'taut fucceflion of new ideas may be 
kept up, t : ll the difagreeable ones entirely difappear. Thus travel- 
ling, the (tody of any art or fcience, reading, or writing on iu h fub- 
jects as deeply engage the attention, will fooner expel grief than the 
molt uprightly amufements. 

It has Are dy be n obferyed, that the body cannot be healthy 
unlefs it be exercifed; neither cm the mind, indolence nourifhes 
grief. When the mind has nothing elfe to think of but calamities, 
no wonder that it dwells there. Few people who purfue bufinefs 
with attention are hurt by grief. Infteai therefore of abstracting 
ourfelves from the world or bufinefs when misfortunes happen, we 
ought to engage in it with more than ufual attention, to difcharge 
with double diligence th a fu -cYions of our ftation, and to mix with 
friends of a cheerful and focial temper. 

Innocent amufemerits are by no means to be neglected. Thefe, 
by leading tne mind infenfibly to the contemplation of agreeable ob- 
jects, help to difpel th- gloom which misfortunes caP - over it. Tney 
make time f°em lefs tedious, and have many other Luppy effects. 

Some perfons, when overwhelmed with grief, beiake them- 
felves to drinking. This is making the cure wcrfe than the difeafe. 
It feldom fails to endintheruinof fortune, character, and conftitution. 

Of Love. 

Love is perhaps the ftrongeft of all the pafiions ; at leaft, when 
it becomes violent, it is lefs fubject to the controul either of the un- 
derstanding or will, than any of the reft. Fear, anger, and fev .ral 
other paflions, are ne *;Tary for the prefervation of the individual, 
but love is n?ceflary for the continuation of the fpecies irfelf : it was 
therefore proper that this pafiion fhould be deeply rooted in the 
human breaft. 

Though love be a ftrong piffion. it is feldom fo rapid in its pro- 
gr-fs as feveral of the others. Few perfons fill defperately in love 
all at once. We would therefore advife every one, before he tam- 
pers with this paffi »n, to confider well ths probablli ? y of his being 
able to obtain the object of his wilhes. When that is not likely, 
he ftnuld avoid every occafmi of increafiag it. He &uj|ht imme- 
diately to rlee th j company of the beloved object ; to apply his mind 
attentively to bufinefs or ftudy; to take everv kind of amufemeiit ; 
and above all, to enieavor, if pMfi ' :-Ie, *ofmd another object which 
may engage his affections, and which it may be in his power to obtain. 

There is no pafiion with which people are fo ready to tamper 
as love, although none is more dangerous. Some men make love 
for amufement, others from mere vanity, or on purpjfe to fae-v 

(8) 
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their coufequence with the fair. This is perhaps the greateft piece 
of cruelty which any one can be guilty of. What we eagerly with 
for we eafily credit. Hence the too credulous fair are often be- 
trayed into a fituation which is truly deplorable, before they are 
able to difcover that the pretended lover was only in jett. But there 
is no jefting with this paffion. When love has got to a certain height, 
it admits of no other cure but the p:>ffeffion of its object, which in 
this cafe ought always, if poilible, to be obtained.* 
Of Religious Melancholy. 

Many perfons of a religious turn of mind behave as if they 
thought it a crime to be cheerful. They imagine the whole of re- 
ligion conhfts in certain mortifications, or denying themfelves the 
fmalleft indulgence, even of the moft innocent amufements. A per- 
petual gloom hangs over their countenances, while the deepeft me- 
lancholy preys upon their minds. At length the faireft profpefts 
vanifh, every thing puts on a diiinal appearance, and thofe very 
objects which ought to give delight, afford nothing but difguft.— 
Life itfelf becomes a burthen, and the unhappy wretch, permaded 
that no evil can equal what he feels, often puts an end to his refe- 
rable exiftence. 

It is great pity that ever religion fhould be fo far perverted, as 
to become the caufe of thofe very evils which it was defigned to 
cure. Nothing can be better calculated than True Religion, to raife 
and fupport the mind of its votaries under every affliction that caa 
befal them. It teaches men that even the fufferings of this life are 
preparatory to the happinefs of the next ; and that all who perftft 
in a courfe of virtue (hall at length arrive at complete felicity. 

Perfons whofe bufinefs it is to recommend religion to others } 
fhould beware of dwelling too much on gloomy lubjects. That 
peace and tranquility of mind, which true religion is calculated to 
infpire, is a more powerful argument in its favor than all the terrors 
that can be uttered. Terror may indeed deter men from outward 
ads of wickednefs, but can never infpire them with that love of God, 
and real goodnefs of heart, in which alone true religion confifts. 

lb conclude; the belt way to counteract the violence of any 
paffioD, is to keep the mind clofely engaged in fomeufeful purfuit. 



CHAP. XL 

OF THE COMMON EVACUATIONS. 

HE principal evacuations from the human body are thofe 
by Jlool, urine, and hfcnfible perfpiration. None of thefe can be long 
obftructed without impairing the health. When that which ought 
to be thrown off the body is long retained, it not only occaiions a 

* The condutt of parent? w ; th regard to the difpofal of their children in marriage is often 
very blameable. An advantageous match is the conftant aim of parents; while their children 
often fufte. a real mar'yrdom betwixt their inclinations and duty. The firft thing which pa- 
rents ought to cenfult in difuofmg of their children in marriage,i»certainly their inclinations. 
Were due regar.-; always paid to thefc, there would be iewer unhappy couples, and pai«nti 
would not have fo of'en caufe to repent the feverity of their conduct, after a ruined conftita- 
tion, a loft character, or a diftrafted mind, has fhewn them their miftakc. 
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plethora, or too great fullnefs of the veffels, but acquires qualities 
which are hurtful to the health, as acrimony, putrefcence, &c. 

Of the Evacuation by Steol. 

Few things conduce more to health than keeping the body reg- 
ular. When the /aces lie too long in the bowels, they vitiate the 
humors ; and when they are too foon difcharged, the body is not 
lumciently nourifhed. A medium is therefore to be defired, which, 
can only be obtained by regularity in diet, fleep, and exercife.-~- 
Whenever the body is not regular, there is reafon to fulpect a fault 
in one or other of thefe. 

Perfons who eat and drink at irregular hours, and w no eat va- 
rious kinds of food, and drink of feveral different liquors at every 
meal, have no reafon to expect either that their digeftion will be 
good, or th ir difcharges regular. Irregularity in eating and drink- 
ing difturbs every p.^rt of the animal economy, and never fails to 
Occafion difeafes. Either too much or 'oo little food will have this 
effect. The former indeed generally occafions loofenefs, and the 
latter coftivenefs j but both have a tendency to hurt the health. 

It woul 1 be difficult to afcertain the exact number of ftools 
which may be conultent with health, as thefe differ in the different 
periods of life, in different conftitutions, and even in the fame confti* 
tution under a liferent regimen of die!, exercife, &c. It is h we- 
ver generally allowed, that one (tool a day is fufheient for an adult, 
and that lefs is hurtful. But this, like molt general rules, admits 
of many exceptions. I have known perfons i:i perfect health who 
did not go to ftool above once a-week.* Such a degree of coftive- 
nefs however is not fafe; though the perfon who laDors under it 
may for forae time enjoy tolerable health, yet at length it may oc- 
cafion difeafes. 

One method of procuring a ftool every day is to rife be- 
times, and go abroad in the open air. Not only the pofture in bed 
is unfavor ible to regular ftools, but alfo the warmth. This, by pro* 
moting the perfpiration, leffens ajl the other difcharges. 

The method recommended for this purpofe by Mr. Locke is 
likewife very proper, viz, to Jblicit nature, by going regularly to Jloot 
every morning 'whether one has a call or not. Habits of this kind may 
be acquired, which will iu time become natural. 

Perfons who have a frequent recourfe to medicines for pre* 
venting coftivenefs, feldom fail to ruin their conftitution. Purging 
medicines frequently repeated, weaken the bowels, hurt the digel- 
tion, and every dofe makes way for another, till at length they be- 
come as necelfary as daily bread. Thofe who are troubled with 
coftivenefs ought rather, if pofliMe, to remove it by diet than drugs. 
They fhould likewife go thinly cloathed, and avoid every thing of 
an aftringent or of an heating nature. The diet and other regimen 
neceffary in this cafe will be found under the article Coftivenefs, where 
this ftate of the bowels is treated as a difeale. 

Such perfons as r^re troubled with an habitual loofenefs ought 
likewife to fuit their diet to the nature of their complaint. They 

* Some p?rfons Jjayc told pie that tfiey did not go {o ftool j^oyc once a jnonthj 
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fhould ufe food which braces and ftrengthens the bowels, and which 
is rather of an aftringent quality, as wheat-bread made of the if melt 
flour, cheefe, eggs, rice boiled in milk, &c. % Their drink fhould 
be red port, claret, brandy and water, in which toalted bread has 
been boiled, and fuch like. 

As an habitual loofenefs is often owing to an obltructed per- 
fpiration, perfons affefted with it ought to keep their feet warm, to 
wear flannel next their ikin, and take every other method to pro-' 
mote the perfpiration. Further directions with regard to the treat- 
ment of this complaint will be found under the article Loofenefs. 

Of Urine. 

So many things tend to change both the quantity and appearan- 
ces of the urine, that it is very difficult to lay down any determined 
rules for judging of either.* Dr. Cheyne fays, the urine ought to 
be equal to three-fourths of the liquid part of our aliment. But fup- 
pofeany one were to take the trouble of raeafuring both, he would find 
that every thing which altered the degree of perfpiration, would alter 
this proportion, and likewife that different kinds of aliment would af- 
ford very different quantities of urine. Though for thefe, and other 
reafons, no rule can be given for judging of the precife quantity of 
urine which ought to be difcharged, yet a perfon of common fenfe 
will feldom be at a lofs to know when it is in either extreme. 

As a free difcharge of urine not only prevents h ut actually cures 
many difeafes, it ought by all means to be promoted ; and every 
thing that may obftruft it mould be carefully avoided. Both the 
fecretion and difcharge of urine are leffened by a fedentary life, 
iteeping on beds that are too foft and warm, food of a dry and heat- 
ing qualiiy, liquors which are aftringent and heating, as red port, 
claret, and fuch like. Thofe who have reafon to fufpeft that their 
urine is in too fmall quantity, or who have any fymptoms of the 
gravel, ought not only to avoid thefe things, but whatever elfe they 
nnd has a tendency to Ieflen the quantity of their urine. 

When the urine is too long retained, it is not only reahforbed, 
or taken up again into the mafs of fluids, but by ftagnating in the 
bladder it becomes thicker, the more watery parts flying off firft, 
and the more grofs and earthly remaining behind. By the conftant 
tendency which thefe have to concrete, the formation of ftones and 
gravel in the bladder is promoted. Hence ic comes to pafs that in- 
dolent and fedentary people are much more liable to thefe difeafes, 
than perfons of a more active life. 

Many perfons have loft their lives, and others have brought on 

*-It has long been an obfervation among phyficians, that the appearances of the urine, 
are very uncertain, and very little to be depende' on. No one will be furprized at this who 
confiders how many ways it may be affe.ft.ed, and confequently have its appearance altered.— 
The paffions, the ftate of the atmofphere, the quantity and quality of the food, the exercife, 
the clothing, the ftate of the other evacuations, and numberlef* other caufcs, are fufHcient to 
induce a change either in the quantity or the appearance of the urine. Any one who attends 
to this will be aftooiflied at the impudence of thofe daring quacks, wha pretend to find out 
difeafes. and prefcribc to patents, irom the bare infpedion of their urine. Thefe imports, 
however, are very common all over Britain, and, by the amazing credulity of the populace, 
many of them amafs confiderable fortunes. Of all the medical prejudices which prevail in 
this country, that in favor of urine doctors is the ftroMgeft. The common people have 
flill an unlimited faith in their fkill, although ic has been demonftrated that no one of them 
is abls to diftin&ttiih the uriac of a uorfs or any oftex animal, from that of a man. 
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very tedious, and even incurable diforders by retaining their urine 
too long, from a falfe delicacy. When the bladder has been over- 
diftended, it often lofes its power of action altogether, or becomes 
paralytic, by which means it is rendered unable either to retain the 
urine, or expel it properly. 'The calls of nature ought never to be 
poftponed. Delicacy is doubtlefs a virtue, but that can never be 
reckoned true delicacy, which induces any one to riik his health or 
hazard his life. 

But the urine may be in too great as well as too fmall a quan- 
tity. This may be occafioned by drinking large quantities of weak 
watery liquors, by the exceffive ufe of alkaline lalts, or any thing 
that Simulates the kidnies, dilutes the blood, Sec. This diforder 
very foon weakens the body, and induces a confumption. It is dif- 
ficult to cure, but may be mitigated by lirengthening diet and af- 
tringent medicines, fuch as are recommended under the article Dia- 
fates, or exceffive difcharge of urine. 

Of the Perfpiration. 

Infenfible perfpiration is generally reckoned the greateft of all 
the dilcharges from the human body. It is of lb great importance 
to health, that few difeafes attack us while it goes properly on ; but 
when it is obftructed, the whole frame is loon difordered. This dif- 
charge however, being lefs perceptible than any of the reit, is c n- 
f equently ltfs attended to. Hence it is, that acute fevers, rheuma- 
tifnas, agues, &c. often proceed from obstructed perfpiration, before 
we are aware of its having taken place. 

On examining patients, we find raoft of them impute their dif- 
eafes either to violent colds which they had caught, or to flight ones 
which had been neglected. For this reafon, inftead of a critical in- 
quiry into the nature of the perfpiration, its difference in different 
feafons, climates, conftitutions, &c. we (hall endeavor to point out 
the caufes which moft commonly obftrudt it, and to fhew how far 
they may either be avoided, or have their influence counteracted 
by timely care. The want of a due attention to thefe, colts Bri- 
tain annually fome thoufands of ufeful lives. 

t Changes in the Atmofphcre. 

One of the moft common cCufes of obstructed perfpiration, or 
catching cold, in this country, is the changeablenefs of the weather, 
or ftate of tfee atmofphere. There is no place where fuch changes 
happen more frequently than in Great-Britain : VVith us the de- 
grees of heat and cold are net only very different in the different 
teafons of the year, but often change almoft from one extreme to 
another in a few days, and fometimes even in the courle of one day. 
That fuch changes muft affect the ftate of the perfpiration is obvi- 
ous to every one.* 

*I nfver knew a more remarkable inftance of the uncertainty of the weather in this 
rountry, than happened when I was writing thefe notes. This morning, Augult J4» i7«o» 
the thermometer in the fhade Pas dawn at fifty-three degress, and a very few minutes aao it 
!>ood above eighty. No one who reflects' on fuch great and iudden changes in the atmolphcre, 
will befurprized to find "c»lds, coughs, rheums, with other afftftions of the breaft and bow 
els. fo tommon in this cp ,,r •• 
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The beft method of fortifying the body agaiuft the changes of 
the weather, is to be abroad every day. Thoi'e who keep moft 
wittvn doors art; m >ft liable to catch colds. Such perfn? generally 
render themfelves fo delicate as to feel even the flighteft changes in 
the atmofp sere, and by their pains, coughs, and opprefilons of the 
breaft, &c. they became a kind of living barometers. 

Wet Clothes. 

Wet clothes not only by their coldnefs obftrucT: the perspira- 
tion, but t eir moifture by being abf^rbed, or taken up into the bo- 
dy, greaiy increafes the danger. The moft robuft confb.tution is, 
not proof agai ft the danger arifing from wet clothes; they daily 
occafion fevers, rheumatifms, and other fatal diforders, even in the 
young and he?l hv. 

It is impofliMe for people who frequently co abroad to avoid 
fometimes beirg wet. But the danger migh- generally be leflened, 
if not wholly prevente •;, by changing their clothes fo n; when this 
cannot be done, they mould keep in motion till they dry. # So far 
are many from taking this precaution, that they often fit or lie down 
in the fields with their clothes wet, and frequently fl-epeven whole 
nights in this condition. The frequent inftances which we have of 
the fatal effects of this conduct, ought certainly to deter ail from 
being guilty of it. 

Wet Feet. 

Even wet feet often occafion fatal difeafes.^ Thecholic, inflam- 
mations of the breaft and of the bowels, the iliar pafiion, cholera 
morbus, &c. are often occafioned by wet feet. Habit will, no doubt, 
render this lefs dangerous ; but it oug t, as far as pcflible, to be 
avoided. The delicate, and thofe who are not accnftomed tc have 
their clothes or feet wet, fhould be peculiarly Careful in this refpecl. 

Night Air. 

The perfp'ration is often obftrufted by night air ; even in fun% 
mer, this ought to be avoided. The dews which fall plentifully af- 
ter the hotteft day, make the night more dangerous than when the. 
weather is cool. Hence, in warm countries, the evening dews are 
more hurtful than where the climate is more tempera f e. 

It is very agreeable after a warm day to be abroad in a cool 
evening ; but this is a pleafure to be avoided by all who v< lue their 
health. The effe&s of evening dews are gradual indeed, and almoft 
imperceptible ; but they are not the lefs to be dreaded : we would 
therefore advife travellers, labourers, and all who are much heated 
by day, carefully to avoid them. When the perfpiration has been 
great, thefe become dangerous in proportion. By not attending to 
this, in flat marfhy countries, where the exhalations and dews are 
copious, labourers are often feized with intermitting fevers, quin- 
feys, and other dangerous difeafes. 

Damp Beds. 

Beds become damp, either from their no f being ufed, Handing 
in damp houfes, or in rooms without fire, or from the linen not be- 
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ing dry when laid on the bed. Nothing is more to be dreaded by 
travellers than damp beds, which are very common in all phces 
where fuel is fcarce. When a traveller, cold and wet, arrives at an 
inn, he may by means of a good fire, warm diluting liquor, and a 
dry bed, have the perfpiration reftored ; but if he be put into a cold 
room, and laid in a damp bed, it will be more obftructed, and the 
worft confequences will enfue. Travellers fhould av ">id inns which 
are noted for damp beds, a6 they would a houfe inf ±£ted with the 
plague, as no man, however robuft, is proof againft the danger ari- 
img from them. 

But inns are not the only places where damp beds are to be 
met with. Beds kept in private families for the reception of ftran- 
gers are often equally dangerous. All kinds of linen and bedding, 
when not frequently ufed, become damp. How then is it poflible 
that beds, which are not fjept in above two or three times a yen-, 
fhouli be lafe? Nothing is more common than to hear people com- 
plain of having caught cold by changing their bed. The reafon is 
obvious: were they careful never tofleep in a bed but wha' was 
frequently ufed, they would feldom find any ill confequences from 
a change. 

Nothing is more to be dreaded by a delicate perfon when on a 
vifit, than being laid in a bed which is kept on purppfe for ftran- 
gers. That ill-judged piece of complaifance becomes a real injury. 
All the bad confequences from this quarter might eafily be prevent- 
ed in private families, by caufmg their fennnts to lleep in the fpare 
beds, and refign them to ftrangers when they come. In inns, where 
the beds are ufed almoft every night, nothing elfe is neceflery than 
to keep the rooms well feafoned by frequent fires, and the linen dry. 

That baneful cuftora faid to be practifed in many inns, of damp- 
ing fheets, and prefling them in order to fave warning, and after- 
wards laying them on the beds, ought, when difcovered, to be pun- 
ifhed with the utmoft feverity. It is really a fpecies of murder, and 
will often prove as fatal as poifon or gun-fhot. Indeed linen, efps- 
cially if it has been warned in winter, ought not to be ufed till it 
has been expofed for fome time to the fire ; nor is this operation 
lefs neceflary for linen warned in fummer, provided it has lain by 
for any length of time. This caution is the more needful, as gen- 
tlemen are often exceedingly attentive to what they eat or drink at 
an inn, yet pay no regard to a circumstance of much more impor- 
tance.* n rr 

Damp Houjes, 

Damp houfes frequently produce the like ill confequences ; for 
this reafon thofe who build fhould be careful to chufe a dry fixa- 
tion. A houfe which Hands on a damp marfhy foil or deep clay, 
will never be thoroughly dry. All houfes, unlefs where the ground 
is exceedingly dry, fhould have the firfl floor a little raifed. Ser- 
vants and others who are obliged to live in cellars and funk ftories, 
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feldom continue long in health : mafters ought furely to pay fome 

regard to the health of their fervants, as well as to their own. 

Nothing is more common than for people, merely to avoid fome 
trifling inconveniencv, to hazard their lives, by inhabiting a houfe 
almo.1: as f on as the mafons, plafterers, &c. have done with it ; 
fuch houfes are not only dangerous from their dampnef?, but like- 
wife from tae fmell of lime, paint, &c. The afthmas, confumptions, 
and other difeafes of the lungs, fo incident to people who work in 
thefe aricles, rre fufficent proofs of their being unwh lefome. 

Rooms are -ften rendered damp by an unfeafonable p ; ece of 
cleanlinefs ; 1 mean the pernicious cuftom of warning them imme- 
diately before company is put into them. Molt people catch cold, 
if they fit but a very fnort time in a room that has been lately warn- 
ed ; the delicate ought carefully to av 'id fuch a fituation, and even 
the robuft are not always proof againft its influence.* 

Sudden Tranfitions from Heat to Cold. 

The perfp : ration is commonly obftructed by sudden tran- 
sitions from heat to cold. Colds are feU*. m caught, uo.lefs when 
people have been too much heated. H.^at r , rifles the blood, quickens 
the circulation, and increafes the perfpiration ; but wh n thefe are 
fuddenly checked, the conlequences muft be bad. it is indeed im- 
poilible for labourers not to be hot upon fome occafions : but it is 
generally in their power to let theinfelves cool gradually, to put on 
their clothes when r hey leave off work, to make choice of a dry 
phce to reft t'-emfelves in, and to avoid fleepingin the open fields. 
Thefe e 'fy rules, if obierved, would often prevent fevers, and other 
fatal diforders. 

It is very common for people when hot, to drink freely of ccld 
water, or fmill liquors. This conduct is extremely dangerous. — 
Thirft indeed is hard to bear, and the inclination to gr?tify that ap- 
petite frequently gets the better of reafon, and makes us do what 
our judg aent difapproves. Every peafant, however, koows, if his 
horfe be permuted to drink his belly full of cold water after violent 
exercile, and be immediately put into the (table, or fullered to re- 
main at reft, that it will kill him. This they take the utmoft care 
to prevent. It were well if they were equally attentive to their own 
fafety. 

Fhirft may be quenched many ways without fwallowing large 
quantities of cold liquor. The fields afford variety of acid, fruits 
and plants, tne ?ery chewing of which would abate thirft. Water 
kept in the mouth for fo ne time, and fpit out again, if frequently 
repeated, will have the fame effect If a bit of bread be eaten along 
with a f ew mouthfuls of water, it will both quench thirft more ef- 
fectually, and make the danger lefs. When a perfon is extremely 
hot, a mout ful of brandy, or other fpirits, if it can be obtained, 
ought to he preferred to any thing elfe. But if any one has been 
fo foolifh, when hot, as to drink freely of cold liquor, he ought to 

* People raagine if a good fire is made in aroom after it has been waited, that there i» 
»o danger from fitting in it j bat they muft give me leave to fay that this inc eafes the dan- 
ger. The evaporation excited by the fire generates cold, and renders the darhjj more active. 
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continue his exercife at leaft till what he drank be thoroughly 
warmed upon his ftomach. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the bad effects which flow 
from drinking cold liquors when the body is hot. Someti mes this 
has occafioned immediate death. Hoarfenefs, quinfeys, and fevers 
of various kinds, are its common confequer.ces. Neither is it fafe 
when warm to eat freely of raw fruits, fillads, or the like. Thefe 
indeed have not fo fudden an effect on the body as cold fquors, but 
they are notwithstanding dangerous, and ought to be avoided. 

Sitting in a warm room, and drinking hot liquors till the pores 
are quite open, and immediately going into the cold air, is extreme- 
ly dangerous. Colds, coughs, and inflammations of the breaft, are 
the ufual eff -&s of this conduct ; yet nothing is more common than 
for people, after they have drank warm liquors for lev ral hour?. 
to w :1k or ride a number of miles in the coldeft night, or to ratable 
abou in the ftreets.* 

Peop'e ate very apt, when a room is hot, to throw open a win 
dow, an ! to fit near it. This is the moll dangerous practice. Any 
perfon had better fit w thout doors than in fuch a fituation, as the 
current of air is directed againft one particular p^rt of the body.— 
Inflamm itory fevers and confump'ions have often been occafioned 
by fitting or ftanding thinly clothed near an open window. Nor 
is fleeping with -;pen windows lefs to be dreaded. Thatoug^t ne- 
ver to be done, even in the hotteft feafon, u : lefs the wiridow is at 
a diftaace. I have known mechanics frequently contract fatal dif- 
eafes, by working ftript at an open window, 2nd would advife all 
of t.iem to beware of fuch a practice. 

Few things exp fe people more to catch cold than keeping their 
own houfes t o warm : fuch perfons may be faid to l ; ve in a fort of 
hot-houfes; they can hardly ftir abroad to viiit a neighbour but at 
the hazard of their lives.. Were there no other realbn for keeping 
houles moderately cool, that' alone is fufficient : but no tfoufe that 
is too hot can be whol.fome; heat deftroys the fpring and elafticity 
of t^-e air, renders it lels fit for expanding the lungs, and the other 
purpofes of refpiration. Hence it is, that confumptions and other 
difcaf s of the lungs prove fo fatal to people who work in forges, 
glafs-houfes, and tne like. 

Some are even fo fool-hardy, as to plunge themfelves when hot, 
in col i water. Nor only fevers, but madnefs itfelf, has frequently 
b?en the effect of this conduct. Indeed it lo-ks tod much like the 
action of a madman to deferve a ferious confideration. . 

The refult of all thefe obfervations is, that every one ought to 
avoid, with the utmoft attention, all fudden tranfitions from heat 
to cold, and to keep the body in as uniform a temperature as pof- 
fible ; or where that cannot be done, to take care to let it cool gra- 
dually. 

People may imagine that too ftrift an attention to thefe things 

* The beer-houles in gre »t towns, where fuch numbers of people lpend their evenings, 
are highly pernicious. Tne breath of a number of people ctowded into a lower apartment, 
with the addition of fires, candle*, the frnoke of t-bacco. and th: tumes of hot I 
muft not only .ender it hurtfui to continue in fuch places, but dfngerous to gO out 
ia^o 1 cold ana chilly atmofphare. 
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would tend to render them delicate. So far however is this from 
being my delign, that the very firft rule propofed for preventing 
colds, is to harden the body, by inuring it daily to the open air. 

I fhall put an end to what relates to this part of my fubject, by 
giving an abftraft of the jaftly celebrated advice of Celfus, with ref- 
pedto the prefervation of health. "A man," fays he, "wno is 
tleffeu with good health, fhould confine himfelf to no particular 
rules, either with refpeft to regimen or medicine. He ought fre- 
quently to diverfify his manner of living; to be fometimes hi 
town, fometimes in the country ; to hunt, fail, indulge himfelf in 
reft, but more frequently to ufe exercife. He ought to refufe no 
kind of food that is commonly ufed, but fometimes to eat more and 
fometimes lefs ; fometimes to mal^e one at an entertainment, and 
fometimes to forbear it ; to make rather two meals a-day than one, 
and always to eat heartily, provided he can digeft it. He fhould be 
careful in time of health not to deftroy, by exceffes of any kind, 
that vigor of conftitution which fhould fupport him under fick- 
nefs." 
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PART II. 



OF DISEASES. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

OF THE KNOWLEDGE AND CURE OF DISEASES. 



HE cure of difeafes does not depend fo much upon fci- 
entific principles as many imagine. It is chiefly the refult of expe- 
rience and obfervation. By attending the fick, and carefully ob- 
ferving the various occurrences in difeafes, a great degree of ac- 
curacy mav be acquired, both in diftinguifhing their fymptoms, and 
in the application of medicines. Hence fenfible nurfes, and other 
perfons who wait upon the fick, often forefee the patient's fate 
fooner thin thofe who have been bred to phyfic. We do not how- 
ever mean to infinuate that a medical education is of no ufe : It is 
doubtlefs of the greateft importance ; but it never can fupply the 
place of obfervation and experience. 

Every difeafe may be confidered as an aflemblage of fymptoms, 
and muft be diftinguifhsd by thofe which are moft obvious and per- 
manent. Inlead therefore of giving a claffical arrangement of dif- 
eafes, according to the fyftematic method, it will be more fuitable, 
Hi a performance of this nature, to give a full and accurate defcrip- 
tion of each particular difeafe as it occurs; and, where any of the 
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fymptoms of one difeafe have a near relemblance to thofe of ano- 
ther, to take notice of that circumftance, and at the fams time to 
point out the peculiar or chara&eriftic fymptoms by which it may 
be diftinguiihed. Bv a due attention to thefe, the investigation of 
difeafes will be found to be a h j fs difficult matter than moft peop ie 
would at firfl be ready to imagine. 

A proper attention to the patient's age, fex, temper of mind - 
confutation, and manner of life, will iikewife greatly affift, both in 
the inveftigation and treatment of difeafes. 

In childhood the fibres are lax and foft, the nerves extremely ir- 
ritable, and the fluids thin -, whereas in old age the fibres are ri^i-. 
the nerves become almoit infenfible, and many of th= veff Is imper- 
viable. Thefe and other peculiarities render the difeafes of the 
young and aged very different, and of courfe they mull require a 
different method of treatme t. 

Females are liable to manv difeafes which do not afflict the other 
fex : befides. the lerv^us fyftem beirg more irritable in them than 
in men, their difeafes require to be treated with pre-ter caution. — 
They are lefs able to bear large evacuations ; and all Simulating me- 
dicines ought tobeadminiftered to them with a fparing hand. 

Particular conftitutions not only difpofe perfons to peculiar dif- 
eafes, but likewife rpr.der it neceffary to treat thefe difeafes in a 
peculiar manner. A delicate perfon, for example, with weak nerves, 
who lives moftlv within doors, muft not be treated, under any dif- 
eafe, precifely in the fame ma-.ner as one who is hardy and robult, 
and who is much expofed to the open air. 

The temper of mind ought to be carefully attended to in dif- 
eafes. Fear, anxiety, and a fretful temper, both occafions and ag- 
gravate difeafes. In vain do we apply medicines to the body to re- 
move maladies which proceed from the mind. When it is affected, 
the beft medicine is to foothe the paflions, to divert the mind from 
anxious thought, and to keep the patient as eafy and cheerful as pof- 
fible. 

Attention ought likewife to be paid to the climate, cr place 
where the patient lives, the air he breathes, his diet, &c. Such as 
live in low marfhy filiations are fubject to many difeaies which are 
unknown to the inhabitants of high countries. Thole who breathe 
the impure air of cities, have many maladies to which the more hap- 
py nifties are entire ftrangers. Perfons who feed grofsly, and in- 
dulge in flrong liquors, are liable to difeaies which do not affect the 
temp°ra*e and abfhmious, &c. 

It has already been obferved, that the different occupations and 
fituations in ltfe difpofe men to peculiar difeafes. It is therefore ne- 
ceffary to inquire into the patient's occupation, manner of life, &c. 
This will not only ailifl us in finding out the difeafe, but will like- 
wife direct us in the treatment of it. It would be very imprudent 
to treat the laborious and the fedentary precifely in the fame man- 
ner, even fuppofing them to labour under the lame difeafe. 

It will likewife be proper to inquire, whether the difeafe be con- 
fliturjonfil or accidental ; whether it has been of long or fhort du- 
ration ; whether it proceeds from any great and fiidden alteration 
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in the diet, manner of life, &c. The flate of the patient's body, 
and of the other evacuations, ought alfo to be inquired into; and 
likewife whether he can with eafe perform all the vital and animal 
functions, as breathing, digeftioc, &c. 

Laftly, it will be proper to inquire what difeafes the patient 
has formerly been liable to, and what mediates were moft benefi- 
cial to hira ; if he has a ftrong averfion to any particular drug, &c. 

As many of the indications of cure may be anfwered by diet 
alone, it is always the firft thing to be attended to in the treatment 
of difeafes. Thofe who know no better, imagine that every thing 
which goes by the name of a medicine poffenes fome wonderful 
power or fecret charm, and think, if the patient fwallows enough of 
drugs, that he muft do well. This miftake has many ill confequen- 
ces ; it makes people truft to drugs, and neglect their own endea- 
vours; befides it difcourages all attempts to relieve the fick where 
jtfedicines cannot be obtained. 

Medicines are jo doubt ufeful in their places; and when ad- 
ministered with prudence, they may do much good; but when they 
are put in place of every thing elfe, or admini tiered at random, 
which is not feldom the cafe, they rauft do mifchief. We would 
therefore wifh to call the attention of mankind from the purfuit of 
fecret medicines, to fuch things as they are acquainted with. The 
proper regulation of thefe may often do much good, and there is 
little danger of their ever doing hurt. 

Every difeafe weakens the digeflive powers. The diet ought I 
therefore, in all cafes, to be light and of eafy digeftion. It would 
be as prudent for a perfcn with a broken leg to attempt to walk, as 
for one in a fever to eat the fame kind of food, and in the fame quan- 
tity, as when he was in perfect health. Even abftinence alone will 
often cure a fever, efpecially when it has been occaftoned by ex- 
cefs in eating or drinking. 

In all fevers attended with inflammation, as pleurifies, peripneu- 
monies, Sec. thin gruels, wheys, watery infufionx of mufilaginous 
plants, roots, &c. are not only proper for the patent's food, but 
they are likewife the beil medicines #hich can be admiuiitered. 

In fevers, of a flow, nerve as, or ptitn: 1 kind, where there are* 
nofymptoms of inflammation, and where the patient muft be {up- 
ported with cordials, that intention can always be more effectually 
anfwered by nourifhing diet and generous wines, than by any me- 
dicines yet known. 

Nor is a proper attention to the diet of lefs importance in chro- 
nic than in acute difeafes. Perfons afflicted with low fpirits, wind, 
weak nerves, and orher hypochondriacal affections, generally find 
more benefit from the ufe of folid food and generous liquors, than 
from all the cordial and carminative medicines, which can be admi- 
niftered to them. 

The fcurvy, that moft obftinate malady, will fooner yield to a 
proper vegetable diet, than to all the boafted antifcorbutic remedies 
of the fheps. 

In confumptions, when the humours are vitiated, and the fto- 
:nach fo much weakened as to be unable to digeft the folid fibres of ■ 
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animals, or even to affimilate the juices of vegetables> a cjiet confift. 
ing chiefly of milk, will not only fupport the patient, but will often 
cure the difeafe after every other medicine has failed. 

Nor is an attention to Other things of lei's importance than to 
diet. The ftraDge infatuation which has long induced people to 
fhut up the fick from all communication with the external air ha-; 
doue great mifchief. Not only in fevers, but many other difeafes, 
the patient will receive more benefit from having the frefn air pru- 
dently admitted into his chamber, than from all the medicines which 
can be given him. 

Exercife may likewife in many cafes be conGdered as a medi- 
cine. Sailing, or riding on horfeback, for example, will be of more 
fervice in the cure of confumptions, glandular obftrn&ions, &c. than 
any medicine yet known. In difeafes which proceed from a relax- 
ed ftate of the folids, the cold bath, and other parts of the gymnaf- 
tic regimen, will be found equally beneficial. 

tew things are of greater importance in the cure of difeafes 
than cleanlineis. When a patient is fuffered to lie in dirty clothes* 
whatever perfpires from his body is again reabforbed,or taken up in- 
to it, which ferves to nourilh the difeafe and increafe the danger. 
Many difeafes may be cured by cleanlinefs alone; moft of them may 
be mitigated by it, and in all of them it is highly neceftary both for 
the patient and thofe who attend him. 

Many other obfervations, were it neceffary, might be adduced 
to prove the importance of a proper regimen in difeafes. Regimen 
will often cure difeafes without medicine, but medicine will feldoni 
fuceeed where a proper regimen is neglected. For this reafon, in. 
the treatment of difeafes, we have always given the firft place to 
regimen. Thofe who are ignorant of medicine may confine them- 
felves to it only. For others who have more knowledge, we have 
recommended fome of the moft fimple but approved forms of medi- 
cine in every difeafe. Thefe however are never to be adminiftered 
but by people of better understanding; nor even by them without 
the greateft precaution. 

■ ■ ,. ,"..V'g' , *TTg - , l, ,i w \\\ 1 ■ ■ ■ 

CHAP. XIII. 

OF FEVERS IN GENERAL, 

jfjLS more than one half of mankind is faid to perifh by fe- 
vers, it is of importance to be acquainted with their caufes. The 
moft general caufes of fevers are, infection, errors in diet, unwhoh- 
fme air, violent emotions of the mind, excefs or fupprejfion of ufual evacua- 
tions, external or internal injuries, and extreme degrees of beat or cold. As 
moft of thefe have already been treated of at .considerable length, 
and their effe&s fhewn, we mall not now refume the confideratiou 
of them, but mail only recommend it to all, as they would wifh to 
avoid fevers and other fatal difeafes, to pay the moft pun&uil at- 
tention to thefe articles. 

Fevers are not only the moft frequent of all difeafes, but they 
are likewife the mgtft complex. In the moft fimple fp 
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there is always a combination of feveral different fymptoms. The 
diftinguifliing fymptoms of fever are, increafed heat, frequency ofpulfe, 
loft of appetite, general debility, pain in the head, and a difficulty in per- 
forming fame of the vital or animal funclions. The fymptoms uiually at- 
tendant on fevers are, naufea, thirit, anxiety, delirium, wearinefs, 
wafting of the flef h, want of fleep, or the fleep disturbed and not 
refrefhing. 

When the fever comes on gradually, the patient generally com- 
plains nrft of langour or liftlefihefs, forenefs of the fleih, or the 
bones, as the country people exprefs if, heavinefs of the head, Id's 
of appetite, ficknefs, with clamminefs of the mouth ; after forae 
time ome on exceffive heat, violent thirft, reftleimefs, &c. 

When the fever attacks fuddenly, it always begins with an un- 
eafy ienlation of excefTive cold, accompanied with debility and lofs 
of appetite; frequendy t'.e cold is attended with fhivering, oppref- 
iion about the heart, and ficknefs at ftomach, or vomiting. 

Fevers are divided into continual, remitting, intermitting, and 
inch as are attended with cutaneous eruption or topical inflamma- 
tion as the fmall pox, eryfipelas 1 , &c. By a continual fever is meant 
that which never leaves the patient during the whole courfe of the 
difeafe, or which fhews no remarkable increale or abatement in the 
fymptoms. This kind of fever is likewife divided into acute, flow, 
and malignant. The fever is calle i acute when its progrefs is quick, 
and the fymptoms violent ; but when thefe are more gentle, it is 
generally denominated flow. W >en livid or petechial fpots fnew a 
putrid ftate of the humours, the fever is called malignant, putrid, or 
petechial. 

A remitting fever differs from a continual only in a degree. It 
has frequent increafes and decreafes, or exacerbations and remif- 
lions, but never wholly leaves the patient during the courfe of the 
difeafe. Intermitting fevers or agues are thofe which, during the 
time that the patient may be faid to be ill, have evident intervals or 
remiil'nns of the fymptoms. 

Asa fever is only aa effort of Nature to free herfelf from an 
offending caufe, it is the bufmefs of thofe who have the care of the 
tick to obferve with diligence which way Nature points, and to en- 
deavour to afiilt her operations. Our bodies are fo framed, as to 
have a conft at tendency to expel or throw off whatever is injuri- 
ous to health. This is generally done by urine, fweat, ftool, ex- 
pectoration, vomit, or fome other evacuation. 

There is reafon to believe, if the efforts of Nature, at the be- 
g : nnteg of a fever, were duly attended to and promoted, it would 
i'eldom continue long ; but when her attempts are neglected or coun- 
teracted, it is no wonder if the difeafe proves fatal. There are daily 
instances of psrfons who, after catching cold, have all the fymp- 
toms of a beginning fever •, but by keeping warm, drinking dilut- 
ing liquors, bathing their feet in warm water, &c. the fymptoms in 
a few hours difappear, and the danger is prevented. When fevers 
of a putrid kind threaten, the beft method of obviating their effects 
>s by repeated vomits. 

Our defiga is. not to enter into a, critical inquiry into the na* 
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ture and immediate caufes of fevers, but to mark their rnoft obvi- 
ous fymptoms, and to point out the proper treatment of the patient 
with refpect to his diet, drink, air, &c. in the different ftages of the 
difeafe. In thefe articles the inclination of the patient will in a great 
meafure direct our conduct. 

• Almoft every perfon in a fever complains of great thhft, and 
calls out for drink, efpecially of a cooling nature. This at once 
points out the ufe of water, and other cooling liquors. What is to 
likely to abate the heat, attenuate the humours, remove fpafms and 
obftru&ions, promote perfpiration, increafe the quantity of urine, 
and in fhort produce every falutary effect in an ardent or inflamma- 
tory fever, as drink:ng plentifully of water, thin gruel, or any other 
weak liquor, of which water is the balis? The neceffity of diluting 
liquors is pointed out by the dry tongue, the parciied ikin, and the 
burning heat, as well as by the unquenchable thirft of the patient. 

Many cooling liquors, which are extremely grateful to patients- 
fa a fever, may be prepared from fruits, as decoctions of tamarinds- 
apple tea, orange whey, and the like. Mucilaginous liquors might 
alio be prepared from marfh-mallow roots, rinfeed, limetree buds 
and other mild vegetables. Thefe liquors, efpecially when acidulated^ 
are highly agreeable to the patient, and mould never be denied him! 

At the oeginning of a fever the patient generally complains of 
great Mitude or wearinefs, and has no inclination to move. This 
evidently (hews the propriety of keeping him eafy, and if pcflible 
in bed. Lying in bed relaxes the fpafms, abatesthe violence of the 
circulation, and gives nature an opportunity of exerting all her force 
to overcome the difeafe. The bed alone would often remove a fe- 
ver at the beginning ; but when the patient ftruggles with the dif- 
eafe, inftead of driving it off, he only fixes it the deeper, and ren- 
ders it more dangerous. This oblervation is too often verified in 
travellers, who happen when on a journey to be ieized with a fe 
ver. Their anxiety to get home induces them to travel with the fe • 
ver upon them, which conduct feldom fails to render it fatal. 

In fevers the mind as well as the body fhould be kept eafy. 
Company is feldom agreeable to the fick. Indeed every thing that 
difturbs the imagination, increafes the difeafe; for which reafon 
every perfon in a fever ought to be kept perfectly quiet, and neither 
allowed to fee nor hear any thing that may in the leaft affect ordii- 
compofe his mind. 

Though the patient in a fever has the greatefl inclination for 
drink, yet he feldom has any appetite for folid food : hence the im- 
propriety of urging him to take victuals is evident. Much folid 
food in a fever is every way hurtful. It oppreffes nature, and in- 
ftead of nourifhing the patient, ferves only to feed the difeafe. — 
What food the patient takes fhould be in fmall quantity, light, and 
of eafy digeftion. It ought to be chiefly of the vegetable kind, as 
panada, roafted apples, gruels and luch like. 

Poor people, when any of their family are taken ill, run direct- 
ly to their rich neighbours for cordials, and pour wine, fpirits, &rc. 
into the patient, who perhaps never had been accuftomed to tafte 
luch liquors when in health. If there be any degree of fever, this 
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conduit raufl: increafe it, and if there be none, this is the ready way 
to raife one. Stuffing the patient with fweetmea's and other deli- 
cacies is likewife very pernicious. Thefe are always harder to di» 
geft than common food, and cannot fail to hurt. 

Nothing is more defied by a patient in a fever than frefh air. 
it not only removes his anxiety, but cools the blood, revives the 
fpirits, and proves every way beneficial. M my parents are in a 
manner ftifled to death in fevers for want of freih air ; yet fuch is 
the uncountable infatuation of mod people, that the moment they 
think a perlbn in a fever, they imagine he fhould be kept in a dole 
chamber, into which not one particle of frefh air muT: be admitted. 
Inftead of this, there ought to be a conftant ftream of frefh air into 
aiick perfon's chamber, fa as to keep it moderately cool. Inde d 
its degree of warmth ought never to be greater than is agreeable 
to one in perfecY health. 

Nothing fpoils the air of a fick perfon's chamber, or hurts the 
patient more, than a number of people breathing in it. When the 
blood is inflamed, or the hum urs in a putrid ftate, air that has been • 
breathed repeatedly will greatly increafe the difeafe. Such air not 
only lofes its fpring, and becomes unfit for the purpofe of refpira- 
tion, but acquires a noxious quality, which renders it in a manner 
poifonous to the fick. 

In fevers, when the patient's fpirits are low and depreffrd, he 
is not only to be fupported with cordials, but every method fhould 
be taken to cheer and comfort his mind. Many, from a miftaken 
zeal, when they think a perfon in danger, inflead of folacing his 
mind with the hopes and confolati <ns of religion, fritrht him with 
the views of hell and damnation. It would he unfuitable here to 
dwell upon the impropriety an \ dangerous confequen^es of this 
conduit ; it often hurts the body, and there is reafon to believe fel- 
dom benefits the foul. 

Among common people, the very name of a fever generally 
fuggefts the neceffity of bleeding. This notion feems to have taken 
its rife from moil fevers in this country having been formerly of an 
inflammatory nature ; but true inflammatory fevers are now fel- 
dom to be met with. Sedentary occupations, and a different man- 
ner of living, have fo changed the ftate of difeafes iu Britain, that 
there is now hardly one fever in ten where the lancet is neceffary. 
Inmoftlow, nervous, and pirrid fevers, which are now fo com- 
mon, bleeding is reallv hurtful, as it weakens the patient, finks his 
fpirits, &c. We would recommend this general rule, never to bleed 
at the beginning of a fever, unlefs there be evident figns of inflam- 
mation. Bleeding is an excellent medicine when neceffary, but mould 
never be wantonly performed. 

It is likewife a common notion, that fweating is always necef- 
fary in the beginning of a fever. When the fever proceeds from 
an obftru&ed perfpiration, this notion is not ill-founded. If the pa- 
tient only lies in bed, bathes his feet and legs in warm water, and 
drinks freely^ of warm water-gruel, or any other weak diluting li- 
quor, he will feldom fail to perfpire freely. The warmth of the 
bed, and the diluting drink, will relax the univerfal fpafm, which 
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generally affects the fkin at the beginning of a fever ; it will open 
the pores, and promote the perforation, by means of which the fe- 
ver may often be carried off. But inftead of this, the common prac- 
tice is to heap clot es upon the patient, and to give him thines of 
a not nature, as fpints, fpicer.es, fee. which fire his blood, increafe 
the ipalms, and render the diieafe more dangerour. 

In all fevers a proper attention fttould be paid to the p tient's 
longings. Thef are t he calls of Nature, and offer point out what 
may be of real ufe. Patients art not indeed to be indulged in eve-y 
thing that the fickly appetite may crave ; bur it is generally right 
to let them have a little of what they eagerly defire, though it may 
not feem altogether proper. What the patient longs for, his ftom- 
ach will generally digc-ft ; and fuch things have foretimes a very 
happy effect. 

- Wren a patient is recovering from a fever, great care is necef- 
fary to prevent a relapfe. Many perfons, by to foon imagining 
themielves well, have loft their lives, or contracted other difeafes of 
an obfiinat e nature. As the body after a fever is weak and delicate, 
it is necefBry to guard agar ft catching cold. Moderate ex -rcife in 
the open air will be of life,' but great fatigue is by all means to be 
avoided ; agreeable company will alfo have a good effect. The diet 
rauft be light but nourfliing. It mould be taken frequently, but 
in fmall quantities. It is dangerous, at fuch a time, to eat as much 
as the ftomach may crave. 



CHAP. XIV. 
OF INTERMITTING FEVERS, OR AGUES. 

INTERMITTING fevers afford the beft.opportunity both 
of obfrrving the nature of a fever, and alfo the effects of medicine. 
No perfon can be at a lofs to diftinguifh an intermitting fever from 
any other, and the proper medicine for it is now almoft universally 
known. 

The feveral kinds of intermitting fevers take their names from 
the period in which the fit returns, as quotidian, tertian, quart?n,&c. 

CAUSES. — Agues are occafior.ed by effluvia from putrid flag- 
nating water. This is evident from th^ir abounding in rainy fea- 
fons, and being moft frequent in countries where the fril is nrrfhy, 
as in Holland, the fens of Cambridgefhire, the Hundreds of Eflex, 
&c. This difeafe may alfo be occafioned by eating toq much ftone 
fruit, by a poor watery diet, damp houfes, eve'rin,, dews, lying up- 
on the damp ground, watching, fatigue, depreffing pamens, and the 
like. When the inhabitants of a high country remove to a low one, 
they are generally feized with intermitting, fevers, and to fuch the 
difeafe is moft apt to prove fatal. In a word, whatever relaxes the 
folids, diminifhes the perfpiration, or obftructs the circulation in 
the capillary or fmall veffels, difpof>s the body to agues. 

SYMPTOMS- — An intermitting fever generally beg ; ns with 
a pain of the head and loins, wearinefs of the limbs, coldcefs of the 
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extremities, ftretching, yawning, with fometimes great ficknefs and 
vomitting j to which iucceed fhivering and violent fhaking- After- 
wards the fkin becomes moilt, and a profulefweat breaks out, which 
generally terminates the fit or parcxyfm. Sometimes indeed the 
dileafe comes on fuddenly, when the perfon thinks himfelf in per- 
fect health ; but it is more commonly preceded by liftlefTnefs, lofs 
of appetite, and the fymptoms mentioned fibove. 

REGIMEN.— While the fit continues, the patient ought to 
drink freely of water-gruel, orange-whey, weak camomile tea,; or,_ 
if his fpirits be low, fmall wine- whey, fnarpened with the juice of 
lemon. All his drink fhould be warm, as that will affift in bring- 
ing on the fweat, and confidently fhorten the paroxyfm.* 

Between the par:\xyfm$ the patient muft be Supported with 
food that is ncurifhing, but light and eafy of digeftion, as veal or 
chicken broths, fago, gruel with a little win?* light puddings, and 
inch like. His drink may be (mail negus, acidulated with the juice 
of lemons cr oranges, and fometimes a little weak punch. He may 
likewife drink infulions of bitter herbs, as camomile, wormwood, 
or water-t efoil, and may now and then take a glafs of fmali wine, in 
which gen: km root, centuary,or fome other bitter, has been infufed. 

As the chief intentions of cure in an ague are to brace thefol- 
ids, and promote perforation, the patient ought to take as much 
exercife between the fits as he can bear- If he be able to go abroad, 
riding oa horfeback, or in a carrhge, will be of great fervice. But 
if he cannot bear that kind of exercife, he ought to take fuch as his 
ilrength will permit. Nothing tends raore to prolong an intermit- 
ting fever, than indulging a lazy indolent difpofition. 

Intermitting fevers, under a proper regimen, will often go off 
without medicine : and when the difeafe is mild, in an open and dry 
country, there is feldom any danger from allowing it to take its 
courle ;■ but when the patient's ftrength feems to decline, cr the 
paroxyfms are fQ violent that his life is in danger, medicine ought 
immediat ly to be administered. This however fhould never be 
done till the difeafe be properly formed, that is to fay, till the pa- 
tient has had feveral fits of fhaking and fweating. 

MEDICiNE,— The firft thing to be done in the cme of an in- 
termitting fever, is tocleanfe the fromach and bowels. This not 
only renders the application of other medicines more fafe,but like- 
wife race efficacious. In this difeaie, the ftomach is generally load- 
ed with cold vilcid phlegm, and frequently great quantities of bile 
are difcharged by vomit ; which plainly points out the neccflity of 
evacuations. Vomits are therefore to'be ad miniftered before the 
patient t-kes any other medicine. A dofe of ipecacuanha will gene- 
rally anfwer this purpofe very well. A fcruple or half a dram of 
the powder will be CufficJent for an adult, and for a younger per- 
fon the dofe muft be lets in proportion. After the vomit begins to 
operate, the patient ought to drink plentifully of weak camomile 
tea. The vomit mould be taken two or three' hours before the re- 

^ * Dr. h'ni fay, that twenty or twenty- five drops of laudanum put into a cup of the pa- 
t-eat'i dnnlc, and given about half an hour after the commencement of the hot fit, pro- 
rno.es the fweat, fhortenj the fit, relieves the head, and tends greatly to remove the Ai(*k» 
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turn of the jit, and may be repeated at the diftance of two or three 
days. Vomits not only cleanfe the ftomaeh, but increafe the perlpi- 
ration, and all the other fecretions, which render them of fuch im- 
portance, that they often cure intermitting fevers, without the al- 
iiftance of any other medicine. 

Purg'ng medicines are likewife ufeful and often nee iTary in 
intermitting fevers. A fmart purge has been known to cure an ob- 
ftinate ague, after the Peruvian bark and other medicines had been 
ufed in vain. Vomits how ver are more fuitable in this difeafe, and 
render purging lefs neceffary ; but if the patient be afraid to take 
a vomit, he ought in this cafe to cleanfe the bowels by a dofe cr 
two of Glauber's fait, jalap, or rhubarb. 

Bleeding may fometim-s be proper at theb.°gbning of an inter- 
mitting fever, when ex -effive heat, a delirium, &c. give reafon to 
iufpecl an inflammation; but as the blood is feldom in an inflam- 
matory ftate in intermitting fevers, this operation is rarely ntceffa- 
ry. When frequently repeated, it tends to prolong this difeafe. 

After pr per evacuations the patient may fafely ufe the Peru- 
vian bark, w:ich may be taken in any way that is moft agreeable 
to him. No preparation of the bark teems to anfwer be'ter than 
the moft fimple form in which it can be given, viz. in powder. 

Two ounces of the beft Peruvian bark, finely powdered, may 
be divided into twenty- four doles. Thefe may either be made into 
bolufTes as they are ufed, with a little fyrup or lemon, or mixed in 
a glafs of red wine, a cup of camomile tea, water grud, or any oth- 
er drink that is more agreeable to the patient.* . 

In an ague which returns every day, one of the above dofes 
may be taken every two hours during the interval of the fits. By 
this method the patient will be able to take five or fix dofes between 
each paroxyfm. In a tertian or third day ague it will be fufficient 
to take a dofe every third h ur during the interval, and in a quar- 
tan every fourth. If the patient cannot take fo large a dofe of trie 
bark, he may divide each of the powders into two parts, and take 
one every hour, &c. For a young perfon a fmaller quantity of this 
medicine will be fufficient, and the dofe muft be adapted to the age, 
conftitution and violence of the fympto.ns.t 

The above quantity of bark will frequently cure an ague; the 
patient, however, ought not to leave off taking the medicine as loon 
as the paroxyfms are flopped, but fhould continue to ufe it t"ii there 
is reafon to believe the difeafe is entirely overcome. Molt of the 
failures in the cure of this difeafe are owing to patients not contin- 
uing to ufe the medicine long enough. They are generally direct- 
ed to take it till the fits are [topped, then to leave it off, and begin 

* I: has lately been obferved, that the red bark is more powerful than that which his for 
fom« time been in common ufe. Its fuperior efficacy fecms to aiife from its being of a mor; 
perfect growth than the quill bark, and consequently more fully impregnated with the me- 
dical properties of the plant. 

flu intermitting fevers of an obftinate nature, 1 have f:u>nd it ricceiTarv to throw in the 
bark much fafter. Indeed the benefits arifine from this medicine depend chiefly upon a 
large quantity of it being adminiftered in a fhort time — Several ounces of bark piven in a. 
tew days will do more than as many poynds taken in the courfe of fome weeks. When this 
medicine is intended either to ftop a mort'ficacion, or cure an obftinate asue, it ought to b- 
thrown in as fait as the ftomaeh can pofiibly bear it. Inattention to this circumflir.ee Fa-j 
h'jrt the reputation of one or" the beft medicines of ^hkh we are in pofleffian. 
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again at fo:r.e diftance of time ; by which means the difeafe gath- 
ers ftrength and often returns with as much violence as before. A 
relapfe may always be prevented by the patient's continuing to take 
dofes of the medicine for fome time after the fymptoros difappear. 
This is both the moft fafe and effectual method of cure. 

An ounce of gentian root, calamus aromaticus, and orange- 
peel, of each half an ounce, with three or four bandsful of camo- 
mile-fl >wers, and an b?.ndful of coriander-feed, all ; ruifed together 
in a mortar, may be ufed in form of infufion or tea. About half 
an handful of thefe ingredients may be put into a tea-pot, and an 
Englifh pint of boiling water poured on (hem. A cup of this infu- 
fion drank three or four times a day will greatly promote the cure. 
Sucn pa ients as cannot drink the watery infufion, may put two 
handsful of the fame ingredients into a bottle of white wine, and 
take a glafs of it twice or thrice a day. If patients drink freely 
of the above, or any other proper infufion of bitters, a fmalier quan- 
tity of bark than is generally ufed will be fufficient to cure an ague.* 
Thofe who cannot fwallow the bark in fubllance, may take it 
in decoction or infufion. An ounce of bark in powder may be in- 
fafei in a bottle of white wine for four or five days, frequently 
fhaking the bottie, afterwards let the powder fubfide, and pour off 
the clear liquor. A wine glafs may be drank three or four tines a 
day, or oftener, as there is occfion. If a decoction be more agree- 
able, an ounce of the bark, and two drams of fnake-root bruifed, 
with an equal quantity of fait of wormwood, may be boiled in a 
quart of water, to an Englifh pint. To the ftrained liquors muy be 
added an equal quantity of red wine, and a glafs of it taken fre- 
quently. 

In obftinate agues, the bark will be found much more efficaci- 
ous wnen allifted by brandy, or other warm cordials, than taken 
alone. This I have had frequently occafion to obferve in a cou try 
where intermittent fevers v/ere eademical. The bark feldom fuc- 
ceeded unlefs aflifted by fnake-root, ginger, canella alba, or fome 
other warm aromatic. When the fits are frequent and violent, in 
which cafe the fever often approaches towards an inflammatory na- 
ture, it will be fafer to keep out the aromatics, and to add fclt of 
tartar in their ftead. But in an obftinate tertian or quartan, in the 
end of autumn or beginning of winter, warm and cordial medicines 
are abfolutely neceffary.f 

As autumnal and winter agues generally prove much more ob- 
ftinate than thofe which attack the patient in fpring or fummer, it 
will be neceflary to continue the ufe of medicines longer in the for- 

* There Ts reafon to believe, that fundry of our own plants or barks, which are very bitter 
and aftringent, would fucceed in the cure of iatermittent fevers, efpecially when affiled by 
ardmatc. But as the le uvian bark has been long approved in the cure of this difeafe, and 
}s now to be obtainrd at a very reafonable rate, it is of lefs importance to fearch after new 
medicines We cannot however omit taking notice, that the Peruvian bark is very often 
adulterated, an<t that it requires confiderable iktll to diftinguifh between the genuine and the 
;alfe. This ought to make people very cautious of whom they purchafe it. 

f In obftinate agues, when the patient is old, the habit phelgmatic, the feafon rainv, the 
lituation damp, or the like, it will be neceflary to mix with two ounces of the bark, half an 
ounce of Virginian fnake-root, and a quarter of an ounce of ginger, or fome other warm 
aromatic ; bat when the fymptoms are of an inflammatory nature, half an ounce of f»!t i ' 
•.«?oim-wood or fait of tartar may be added to the above quantity of bark. 
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mer than in the latter. A perfon who is feized with an intermitting; 
fever in the beginning of winter, ougat frequently, if the feafon 
proves rainy, to take a little medicine, although t! e 'ifeafemay 'eem 
to be cured, to prevent a rehpfe, till the return of the warm (eafcn. 
He ought likewife to take care not to be much abroad in wet wea- 
ther, efpecially in cold eafterly winds. 

When agues are not properly cured, they often degenerate in- 
to obfHnate chrome?.! dileafes, as the dropfy, jaundice, &r. For this 
reafon all p-flule care mould be taken to hive them radically cured, 
before the c ,nftitution has been too much weakened. 

Though n nhing is more rational than the method of treating 
intermitting fevers, yet by fome ftrange infatuation, more charms 
and whimfical remedies are daily ufed for removing this than anv 
other difeafe. There is hardly an old woman who is not in poflef- 
fion of a noftrum for flopping an ague ; and it is amazing with what 
readinefs their pretenfioas are believed. Thofe in diftreis eagerly 
grafp at any thing that promifes fudden relief ; but the fh arteft way < 
is not always the beft in the treatment of difeafes. The only me- 
thod to ootain a fafe and lafting cure, is gradually to aflift Nature 
in removing the caufe of trie diforder. 

Some indeed try bold, or rather fool-hardy experiments to cure 
agues, as drinking great quantities of ftr~>ng liquors, jumping into 
a river, taking arfenic, &c. Thefe may fometimes have the defired 
effect, but muft always be attended with danger.* When there is 
any degree of inflammation, or the leaO: tendency to it, fuch expe- 
riments may prove fatal. The only patient wh m I remember to 
have loft in an intermitting fever, evidently k'H-d himfelf^v drink- 
ing ftrong liquor, which fome perfon had perfuaded him would prove 
an infallible remedy. 

Many dirty things are extolled for the cure of intermixing fe- 
vers, as fpiders, cobwebs, fnuffings of candles, &c. Though thefe 
may fometimes fucceed, yet their very nafiinefs is fufficien.tto fet 
them afide, efpecially when cleanly medicines will anfwer the pur- 
pofe better. The only medicine that can be dep filed upon for 
thoroughly curing an intermittent fever, is the Peruvian bark. It 
may always be ufed with fafe*y : and I can honeftly declare, that 
in all my pracl'ce I never knew it to fail, when combined with the 
medicines mentioned above, and duly perfifted in. 

Where agues are endemical, even children are often afflicted 
with that difeafe. Such patients are very difficult to cure, as they 
can feldom be prevailed upon to take the bark, or any other difa- 
greeable medicine. Oo.e method of rendering this medicine more 
palatable, is to make it into a mixture with drilled waters and fyr- 
up, and afterwards to give it an agreeable fharpnefs with the elixir 
or fpirit of vitriol. This b^th improves the medicine, and takes 
off the naufeous Mate. In cafes where the bark cannot be adminis- 
tered, the /aline mixture may be given with advantage to children.! 

Wine- whey is a very proper drink for a child in an ague ; to 

* Arfenic has of late been recommended as an infallible remedy in the ague ; but I 
Would advife that it ihould be ufed only under the eye of a phyfician. 

t See Appendix* Saiini Mixture, 
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half an Englifh pint of which may be put a tea fpoonful of the fpjiit 
of hartthoro. Exercife is likewiie of confiderable feryice ; and when 
the difeafe proves too obftinate, the child ought if poffible, to be 
removed to a warm dry air. The food ought to be nountning, and 
fornetimes a little generous wine mould be allowed. 

To children, and fuch as cannot (wallow the bark, or when the 
p-omach will not bear it, it may be given by clyfter. Half an ounce 
of ths exxaft of bark, diflblved in four ounces of warm water, 
with the addition of half an ounce of fweet oil, and fix or eight 
drops of laudanum, is the form recommended by Dr. Lind for an 
adult, and this to be repeated every fourth hour, or oftener, as the 
occasion mall require. For children the quantity of extract and 
laudanum muft be oroportionably leflened. Children have been 
cured of agues by making them wear a waiftcoat with powdered 
bark quiited between the folds of it ; by bathing them frequently 
in a ftroog deco&ion of the bark, and by ruobing the fpme widi 
ftrong fpirrts, or with a mixture of equal parts of laudanum and the 
iaponacebus liniment. _ . . 

We have been the more full upon this difeale, becaule it is ve- 
ry common, n 1 became few patients in an ague apply to phyhcir 
ans unlefs in extremities. There are, however, many cafes in which 
the difeafe is very irregular, being complicated with other difeafes, 
or at- ended with fymptoms which are both very dangerous and ve- 
ry difficult to underftand. All theie we have purpofely palled over, 
as they would only bewilder the generality of readers. When the 
difeafe is very irregular, or the fymptoms dangerous, the patient 
ought immediately to apply to a phyfician, and ftri&ly to, follow his 
advice. ; <~ 

To prevent agues, people muft endeavor to avoid their caules. 
Thefe have been already pointed out in the beginning of this fee- 
tioii : we (hall therefore only add one preventative medicine, which 
may be of ufe to fuch as are obliged to live in low marfhy countries, 
or who are liable to frequent attacks of this difeafe. 

Take an ounce of the beft Peruvian bark ; Virginian fnake- 
root, and orange peel, of each half an ounce ; bruife them all toge- 
ther, and infufe for. five or fix days in a bottle of brandy, Holland 
gin, or any good fpirit; afterwards pour off the clear liquor, and 
take a wine glafs of it twice or thrice a day. This indeed is re- 
commending a dram; but the bitter ingredients in a great mea- 
furs take off the,ill e!Te£ts of the fpirit. Thofe who do not chufe it 
in rrandy, may infufe it in wine; and fuch as can bring themfelyes 
to chew the bark, will find that method fucceed very well. Gentian 
root or calamus aromaticus, may alfo be chewed by turns for 
the purpofe. All bitters feem to be antidotes to agues, efpecially 
thofe tfaa . n and aftringent. 
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CHAP. XV. 

OF AN ACUTE CONTINUAL FEVER. 

HP 

X HIS fever is denominated acute, ardent, or i nflammatory* 
it moft commonly attacks the your.?, or perfons about the prime 
an 1 vigour of life, efpeciaily fuch as live high, abound with blood, 
and whofe fibres are ftrong and daftic. It feizes people at all fea- 
lons of the. year ; but is mod frequent in the fpring and beginning 
of rummer. 

CAUSES. — An ardent fever may be occafioned bv anv thing 
that overheats the body, or produces plethora, as violent exercife, 
lleeping in the fun, drinking ftrong liquors, eating fpiceries ; a full 
diet, with little exercife, &c. It may likewiie be occafioned by what- 
ever obftrufts the perfpiration, as lying on the damp ground, drink- 
ing cold liquor when the body is hot, night watching, or the like. 
SYMPTOMS. — A rigour orchillinefs generallv umersin this 
fever, which is foon fucceeded by great heat, a frequent and full 
pulfe, pain of the head, dry ikin, rednefs of the eyes, a florid coun- 
tenance, pains in the back, loins, &c. To thefe fucceed difficulty 
of breathing, Gcknefs, with an inclination to vomit. The patient 
complains of great third, has no appetite for folid food, is reftlefs 9 
and his tongue generally appears black and rough. 

A delirium, exceflive reftleflhefs, great oppreffion of the breaft, 
with laborious refpiration,ftarting of the tendons, hickup, cold clam- 
my fvveats, an involuntary difcharge of urine s are very dangerous 
fymptoms. * 

As this difeafe is always attended with danger, the beft medical 
aiiiftance. ought to be procured as foon as poflible. A phyficiart 
:y be of life at the beginning, but his fkill is often of no avail af- 
terward . Nothing can be more unaccountable than the conduct of 
thofe who have it in their p-^wer, at the beginning of a fever, to 
procure the beft medical afiifhrace, yet put it oft till things come to 
an extremity. When the difeafe, by delay or wr ng treatment, 
has become incurable, and h"s exhaufted the iirength of the pati- 
ent, it is vain to hope for relief from medicine. P^yikians may in- 
?d affift Nature \ but their attempts nuft ever prove fruitlefs, 
when fhe is no longer able to cooperate with their endeavours. 

REGIMEN. — From the fymptoms of this life fe, it is evident* 
that the blood and other humours require to be attenuated ; that 
the perfpiration, urine, faliva, and Ml the other fecretions, sre in 
too fmalr quantity ; that the vefTels are rigid, and the hear of the 
whole bodv too great: all thefe clearlv p^int out the neceflity of a 
regimen calculated to dilute the blood, correct c K e acrimony of the 
humours, allay the exceflive fceat, remove the fpa/modic ftruclure 
of the veffels, ani promote the fecretions. 

Tfieie important purpofes may be greatly promoted by drink- 
ing plentifully of diluting liquors ; as water-gruel, or oatmeal-tea, 
clear whey, barley-water, balm-t^a, apolenea, &c. Thefe may be 
iharpened with juice of orange, jelly of currants, lafpberries, and 
fuclj like : orange- whey is Ukewife an excellent cooling drink. It 
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is made by boiling among milk and water a bitter orange fliced, till 
the cunj feparates. If no orange can be had, a lemon, a little cream 
of tartar, or a few fponnsful of vinegar, will have the fame effect. — 
Two or three fpoomful of white wine may occafionally be added to 
the liquor when boiling. 

If -he patient be c ftive, an ounce of tamarinds, with two oun- 
ces of ftonea raifms of the fun, and a couple of figs, may be boiled 
in three Englifh pints of water t« > a quart. This makes a very plea, 
fant drink, and may be ufed at dilcretion. The common pectoral 
deception is likewife a very proper drink in this difeafe. A tea-cup 
full of it may be taken -very two hours, or oftener, if the parent's 
heat and thirft be very great.* 

The above liquids muft all be drank a little warm. They may 
be ufed in fmaller quantities at the beginning of a fever, but more 
freely afterwards, in ord -r to affift in carrying off the difeafe by 
promoting the different excretions. We have mentioned a variety 
of driuks, that the patient may have it in his power to chufe thole 
which are moft agreeable, and that, when tired of one, he may have 
jiecourfe to another. 

The patient's diet muft be very fpare and light. All forts of 
flefh-meats and even chicken-br 'tns, are to oe av ided. He may 
be allowed groa'-gruel, pana lo, or light bread boiled in water ; to 
which may be added a few grains of common fait, and a little fu- 
gar, which will render it m re palatable. He may eat rorfted ap- 
ples wita a little fugar, toafted bread with jelly of currants, bcile4 
prunes, &c. 

It will greatly relieve the patient, efpecially in an hot feafon, to 
lave froth air frequently let into his chamber. This, however, muft 
always be done in fucha manner as not to endanger his catching cold. 

It is too common in fevers r o load the patient with bed»clothes, 
under the pretence of making him fweat, or defending him from 
the a>ld. This cuftom has many ill effects. It increafes the heat 
of the body, fatigues the patient, and retards, inftead of promoting 
the perforation. 

Sitting upright in bed, if the patient is able to bear it, will of- 
ten have a good effect. It relieves the head, by retarding the mo- 
tion of the blood to the brain. But this poiture ought never to be 
continued too long : and if the patient is inclined to fweat, it will be 
more fafe to let him lie, only raifrag his head a little with pillows. 

Sprinkling the chamber with vinegar, juice of lemon, or vine- 
gar and rofe-water, with a little nitre difTolved in it, will greatly re*. 
frefh the patient. This ought to be done frequently, eipecially if 
the weather is hot. 

The patient's mouth mould be often warned with a mixture of 
water and honey, to which a little vinegar may be added, or with a 
decoction of figs in barley-water. His feet and hands ought like- 
wife frequently to be bathed in luke-warm water ; efpecially if the 
head is affected. 

The patient mould be kept as quiet and eafy as poflible. Com- 
pany, ooife, and every thing" that difturbs the mind, is hurtful.— 

* See Appendix, Ptflcral decetfio*. 
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Even too much light, or any thing that effects the fenfes, ought to 
be avoided. His attendants fhould be few as poffible, and they 
ought no* to be too often changed. His inclinations ought ra her 
to be foothed than contradicted ; even the promife of what he craves 
will often fatisfy him as much as its reality. 

MEDiCiNE.— In this and all other fevers, attended with a 
hard, full, quick pulfe, bleeding is of the greateft importance. This 
op ration ought always to be perfor ned as foon as tne fymptomsof 
an inflammatory fever appear. The quantity of blood to be taken 
away, h >wever, muft be in proporti n to the ftrength of the pati- 
ent and t e violence of the difeafe. If after the firft bleeding th? 
fever fhoulJ increafe, and the pulfe become more frequent and hard, 
there will be a necefiity for repeating it a fecond, and perhaps a third* 
or even a f mrth time, which may be done at the diftance of twelve, 
eighteen, or twenty-four hours from each other, as the lymptoms 
require. If the pulte continues foft, and the patient is tolerably eafy 
after the firft bleeding, it ought not to be repeated. 

If trie neat and fever be very great, forty or fifty drops of the 
dulcified or fw et fpirit of nitre may be made into a draught, with 
an ounce of rofe water, two ounces of common water, and half an 
ounce of fimpie fyrup, or a bit of loaf-fugar. This draught may be 
given to the patient every three or four hours while the fever is vi- 
olent , afterwards once i'i five or fix nours will be fufficient. 

if the patient be afflicted with reaching, or an inclination to 
vomit, it will be right to affilt Nature's attempts, by giving him 
weak camomile-tea, or luke-warm water to drink. 

If the body is bound, a clyfter of milk and water, with a little 
fait, and a fpoosful of fweet oil or frefh butter in it, ought daily to 
be adminiftered. Should this not have the defired effect, a tea- 
fpoonful of magnefia alba, or cream of tartar, may be frequently 
put into his drink. He may likewife eat tamarinds, boiled prunes, 
roafted apples, and the like. 

If about the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth day, the pulfe becomes 
more foft, the tongue moifler, and the urine begins to let fall a red- 
difh fediment, there is reafon to expect a favorable ifTue to the dif- 
eafe. But if, inftead of thefe fymptoms, the patient's fpirits grow 
languid, his pulfe fi ^ks, and his breathing becomes difficult ; with 
a ftupor, trembling of tne nerves, ftarting of the tendons, &c. there 
is reafon to fear that the confequences will be fatal. In. this cafe 
bliftering plafters muft be applied to the head, ancles, inn Je of the 
legs or thighs, as there may be occafion ; poultices of wbeat-bread, 
muftard, and vinegar, may likewife be applied to the foies of the 
feet, and the patient muft be fupported with cordials, as ftrong wine- 
whey, negus, fago-gruel, with wine in it, and fuch like. 

A proper regimen is not only neceftary during the fever, but like- 
wife after the patient begins to recover. Bv neglecting this, many 
relapfe, or fall into other difeafes, and continue v^letndinurv -or 
life. Though the body is Weak after a fever, yet the die'; fo^ iorae 
iime ought to be rather light than of two nouriftihg a nature. Too 
much food, drink, exercife, company, &c. are carefully to be -.void- 
ed. The mind ought likewife to be kept eafy, and the patient mould 
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not attempt to purfue ftudy, or any bufmefs that requires inteufe 

thinking. N , . . \ 

If ths digeftion is bad, or tne patient is fazed at times with 
feverifh heats, an infufion of Peruvian bark in cold water will be of 
ufe. It will ftrengthen. the ftomach, and help to fubdue the remains 
of the fever. 

When the patient's ftrength is pretty well recovered, he ought 
to take foine gentle laxative. An ounce of tamarinds and a dram 
of fena may be boiled for a few minutes in an Englifh pint of wa. 
ter, and an ounce of manna diffolved in the deco&ion ; afterwards 
it may be ftrained, and a tea-cupfull drank every hour till it ope- 
rates. This dofe may be repeated twice or thrice, five or fix days 
intervening. 

Thofe who follow laborious employments ought not to return 
too foon to their labour after a fever, but fhould keep eafy till thek 
itrength and ipirits are lufficiently recruited. 



CHAP. XVI, 

OF THE PLEURISr. 



I HE true pleurify is an inflammation of that membrane 
called the pleura, which lines the infide of the breaft. It is diftin- 
guilhed into the moift and dry. In the former, the patient (pi. s free- 
ly ; in the latter, little or none at all. There is likewife a Ipecies of 
this difeafe, which is called tise/purious, or baftard pleurify, in which 
the pain is more external, and chiefly affects the mufcles between 
the ribs. The plturify prevails among labouring people, efpecially 
fiich as work without doors, and are of a fanguine conftitution. It 
is moit frequent in the fpring feafon. 

CAUSES. — The pleurify may be occ?fioned by whatever . 
obftrucls the perfpiration ; as cold northerly winds ; drinking cold 
liquors when the body is hot ; ileeping without doors on the damp 
ground ; wet clothes ; plunging the body into cold water or expcf- 
ing it to the cold air, when covered with fweat, &c. It may like- 
wife be occafioned by drinking ftrong liquors ; by the ftonpage of 
the ufual evacuations ; as old ulcers, iffiies, fweating of the feet or 
hands, &c. the fudden ftriking in of an eruption, as the itch, jthe 
meafles, or the fmall-pox. Thofe who have been accuftomed to 
bleed at a certain feafon of the year are apt, if they neglecl: it, to be 
feized with a pleurify. Keeping the body too warm by means of 
fire, clothes, &c. renders it more liable to this difeafe. A pleurify 
may likewife be occafioned by violent exercife, as running, 
wrcftling, leaping, or by fupporting great weight, blows on the 
breaft, &c. A bad conformation of the body renders perfons more 
liable to this difeafe, as a narrow cheil, a ftraitnefs of the arteries 
of the pleura, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — This, like moft other fevers, generally begins 
with chillinefs and fhivering, which are followed by heat, thirft, 
and reftlefsnefs. To tfcefe fucceeds a violent pricking pain in one 
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of the fides among the ribs. Sometimes tne pain extends towards 
ths back-bone, foinetimes towards the forepart of the breaft, and 
at other tunes towards the moulder blades. The pain is generally 
raoft violent when the patent draws his breath. 

The puli'e in this difeafe is commonly quick and hard, the 
urine high coloured ; and if blood be let, it is covered with atomgh 
cruft, or buffy coat. The patient's fpittle is at iirft thin, but after- 
wards it becomes groffer, and is often ftreaked with blood. 

REGIMEN. — Nature generally endeavors to carry off this 
difeafe by a critical difcharge of blood from fome part of the body, 
by expectoration, l'weat, loofe {tools, thick urine, or the like. We 
ougnt, therefore, to fecoad her intentions by leffening the force oi 
the circulation, relaxing the vdfels, diluting the humors, and pro- 
moting expectoration. 

Jtor thefe purpofes the diet, as in the former difeafe, ought to 
be cool, Hinder, and diluting. The patient mult avoid all food that: 
is vifcid, hard of digeftion, or that affords much nourifhment : as 
flefh, butter, cheefe, eggs, milk, and alio every thing that is of a 
heating nature. His drink may be whey, or an infufion of pectoral 
and balfafflic vegetables.* 

Barley- water, with a little honey or jelly of currants mixed 
with it, is hkewife a very proper drink in this difeafe. it is made by 
boiling an ounce of nearl-narley in three pints of water to two, 
which iiiuft afterwards be (trained. The decoction of figs, raifins, 
and barley j recommended in the preceding difeafe, is here likewife 
very pr p r. Thefe and other diluting liquors are not to be drank 
in large (juantifies at a time ; but the patient ought to keep contin- 
ually lipping them, fo as to render his mouth and throat always 
moilt. All his foo 1 ani drink mould be taken a little warm. 

The patient fhould be kept quiet, cool, and every way eafy, 
as directed under the foregoing difeafe. His feet and hands ought 
dally to be a'hed in lukewarm water; and he may fometimes fit 
up in bed for a fhort fpace, in order to relieve his head. 

MEDICINE.— AJmoft every perfon knows, when a fever is 
attended with a violent pain of the fide, and a quick hard puife, 
that blee ling is neceffary. When thefe fymptoms come od, the 
fooner this operation is performed the better ; and the quantity at 
iirft mu.t be pretty large, provided the patient is able to bear it. 
A large quantity of blood let at once, in the beginning of a pleurl- 
fy, has a much better. effect than repeated Qnall bleedings. A man 
may lofe twelve or fourteen ounces of blood as foon as it is certain- 
ly known that he is feized with a pieurify.. For a younger perfon, 
or one of a delicate conftitution, the quantity muft be lefs. 

If, after the firft bleeding, the flitch with the other violent 
fymptoms, fhould ftill continue, it will be neceffary, at the diftance 
of twelve or eighteen hours, to let eight or nine ounces more. If 
the fymptoms do not then abate, and the blood fhews a ftrong buf- 
fy coat, a third or even a fourth bleeding may be requ fite. If the 
pain of the fide abates, thepulfe becomes fofter, or the patient be- 
gins to fpit freely, bleeding ought not to be repeated. This opera- 

• See Appcadi*, Pifltrel infitfm, 
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tion is feldom necefiary after the third or fourth day of the fever, 
and ought not then to be performed, unlefs in the mofl urgent cir- 
cumftances. . . . j. 

The blood may be many ways attenuated withou f bleeding — 
There are likewife many things that may be done to eafe the pain 
of the fide without this operation, as fomenting, bliftering, &c. Bo. 
mentations may be made by boiling a handful of the flowers of el. 
der, camomile, and common mallows, or any oth-r foft vegetable 
in a proper quantity of water. The herbs may be either put into 
a flannel bag, and applied warm to the fi !e, or fi \nne4s may be dip. 
ped in the decoction, afterwards wrung out and applied to the part 
affected, with as much warmth as the patient can eafily bear. As 
the clothes grow cool, tr.ey muft be changed, and great care taken 
that the patient do not catch cold. A bladder mav be filled with warm 
milk and water, and applied to the fide, if the above method of 
fomenting be found inconvenient. Fome itati :>ns not only eafe the 
pain, but relax the veflels, and prevent the ftagna'ion of the blood 
and other humours. The fide may likewife be frequently rubbed 
with a little of the volatile liniment.* 

Topical bleeding has often a very good effect in this difeafe.— 
It may either be performed by applyi :g a number of leeches to re 
part affected, or by cupping, which is both a more certain and expe. 
ditious method than the o> her. 

Leaves of various kinds might likewife be applied to the pati- 
ent's fide with advantage. I have often feen great benefit from you .g 
cabbage leaves applied warm to the fide in a pleu ify. I heie not 
only relax the parts, bm likewile draw offa lit le moifture, and may 
prevent the neceflity of bliftering-phfters ; which however, when 
other things fail, muft be applied. 

If the flitch continues after repeated bleedings, fomentations, 
&c. a bliftering-plafter, muft be applied over the part aff £tea, and 
fuffered to remain for two days. This not only procures a difcharge 
from the fide, but takes off the fpafm, and by that means afCfts in 
removing the caufe cf the difeafe. To prevent a ftranguarr when 
the bl fteri: :g-plafter is on, the patient may drbk freely of the Ara- 
bic emulfion.t 

If the patient is coftive, a clyfter of t' in water-gruel, or of 
barley-water, in which a handful of mn.Uo vs, or any other emolli- 
ent vegetable has been b^ ; bd, may be daily adminiftered. This will 
not only empty the bowels, but have the eff-ct >f a warm fomen- 
tation applied to the inferior vifcera, wnich will help to make a de- 
rivation from the breaft. 

The expectoration may be prompted by (harp, oily, and muci- 
laginous medicines. For this purpfe an oance of the oxymel, or 
the vinegar of fquiils, may be added to fix ounces of the pectoral 
decoction, and two table-fpoonsful of it taken every two hours. 

Should the fquill difagree with the ftomach, the oily emulfion 
may be adminiftered £ or, in place of it, two ounces or the oil of 

* See Appendix, Volatile Limmenu 
\ See Apptndix, Arabic emulfion. 
- v Sec Appendix, Oily emulfior.x 
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fweet almonds, or oil of olives, and two ounces of fyrup of violets 
mav be mixed with as much fugar-candy powdered, as will make an 
electuary of the confidence of noney. The patient may take a tea- 
ip oonful of this frequently, when the cough is troublefome. Should 
oily medicines prove naufeous, wiiich is fometimes the cafe, two 
taM>fpjonsful of the folution of gum ammoniac in barley water 
may be given three or four times a-day.* 

(Jf the p tient does not perfpire, but has a burning heat upon 
his fkin, and pafles very little water, fome fmall doles of purified 
nitre and camphire w ; ll be of ufe. Two drams of the former may 
be rubbed wifh five or fix grains of the latter in a mortar, and the 
whole divided into fix doles, one of which may be taken every five 
or fix hours, in a little of the patient's ordinary drink. 

We (hall only mention one medicine more, which fome reckon 
almoft a fpecific in the pleurify, viz* the decoction of the feaaka 
rattle-faake roo< .t After bleeding and other evacuations have been 
premifed, he patient may take two, three, or four table-lpoonsful 
of this decoction, according as his ftomach will bear it, three or four 
times a-day. If it fliould occafion vomiting, two or three ounces 
of fimple cin ainon-water may be nrxed with the quantity of de- 
CO&bn here dire&ed, or it may be taken in fmaller doles. As this 
medicine promotes perfpiration and urine, and likewife keeps the 
body e °.fy. it may be of fome fervice in a pleurify, or any other in- 
flammation of the breaft. 

No one will imagine that theie medicines are all to be ufed at 
the fane time. We have mentioned different things, on purpofe 
that people may have it in their power to chufe ; and likewife, that 
when one cannot be obtained, they may make ufe of another. Dif- 
ferent medicines are no doubt n.'C.ffary ia the different periods of a 
diforder ; and where one fails of fucceis, or difagrees with the pati- 
ent, it will be proper to try another. 

What is called the crifis or height of the fever, is fometimes at- 
tended with very alarming fymptoms, as difficulty of breathing, an 
irregular pulfe, convulfive motions, &c. Thefe are apt to frighten 
the attendants, and induce them to do improper things, as bleeding 
the patient, giving him ftrong ftimulating medicines, or the like. — 
But they are only the ftruggles of Nature to overcome the dil'eafe, 
in wl ich Ihe ought to be afiifted by plenty of diluting drink, which 
is then p-culiarly nceffary. If the patients ftrength however be 
much exhausted by the diieafe, it will be neceflary at this time to 
fupp-rt him with frequent fmall draughts of wine- whey, negus, or 
the like. 

When the pain and fever are gone, it will be proper, after th.e 
panent has rec ^vered fufiicient ftrength, to give him ibme gentle 
purges, as thofe directed towards the end of the acute continual fe- 
ver. He ought likewife to ufe a l ; ght diet, of eal'y digeftion, and 
his drink mould- be butter-milk, whey, and other thing: of a cleanf- 
xng nature. 

•See Appendix, Solution of gum amixoa'tie. 
f Sec Appendix, DtceiJion of .'c.y-s - 
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Of the Baflard Pleurify. 

That fpecies of pleurify which is called the haftard or fpuricus, 
generally goes off by keeping warm for a few days, drinking plenty 
of diluting liquors, and obferving a cooling regimen. 

It is known by a dry cough, a quick pulie and a difficulty of 
lying on the affecte \ fide, which laft does not always happen in the 
true pleurify. Sometimes indeed this difeafe proves obfnnate, and 
requires bleeding, withcupp ; ng, an fcarifications of thepTt affect- 
ed. Thefe, together with the uleof nitrous and ether cooling me- 
dicines, feLiom fail to effect a curs. 

Of the Paraphrenias. 

The paraphrenias, or inflammation of the diaphragm, is fo nearly 
onnected with the pleurify, and refembles it fo much in the man- 
ner of treatment, that it is fcarce rieceffary to confider it as a (eparate 
difeafe. 

It is attended with a very acute fever, and an extreme pain in 
the part affected, which is generally augmented by coughing, freez- 
ing, drawing in the breath, taking food, going to ftoel, making wa- 
ter, &c. Hence the patient breathes quick, and draws in his bow. 
els to prevent the motion of the diaphragm ; is reftlefs, anxious, 
has a dry cough, a hickup, and often a delirium. A convulfive 
laugh, or rather a kind of involuntary grin, is no uncommon lymp- 
tom of this difeafe. 

Every method muft be taken to prevent a fuppuration, as it is 
impoflible to fave the patient's life when this happens. 1 he regi- 
men and medicine are in all refpects the lame as in the pleurify. We 
(hall only add, that in this difeafe, emollient clyfters are peculiarly 
ufeful, as they relax* the bowels, and by that means make a deriva- 
tion from the part affected. 
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OF A PERIPNEUMONT, OR INFLAMMATION 
OF THE LUNGS. 

x\s this difeafe affects an organ which is abfoiutely necef- 
f:.ry to life* it muft always be attended wilh danger. Peribns who 
abound with thick blood, whofe fibres are tenfe and rigid, who feed 
u£on grofs aliment, and drink ftrong vifcid liquors, are moft liable 
to a peripceumony. It is generally fatal to thole who have a flat 
breaft, cr narrow chefc, and to fuch as are afflicted with an aftbma, 
efpecialiy in the decline of life. Sometimes the inflammation reaches 
to one lobe of the lungs oniy, at other times the whole of the organ 
is affected ; in which cafe the difeafe can hardly fail to prove fatal. 

When the difeafe proceeds from a vifcid pituitous matter ob- 
ftrucYmg the veffels of the lungs, it is called i.Jburious or bajlard pe- 
7-iprifumony. When it arifes from a thin acrid deduction on the lungs, 
it is denominated a catarrhal peripneumony, &c. 

C A . USES. — An inflammation of the lungs, is fometimes a pri- 
mary difeafe, and fometimes it is the confequence of other difeafes, 
as a quinfey, a pleurify, &c It proceeds from the fame canfes as the 
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pleurify, viz. an obstructed perfpiration from cold, wet clothes, &c. 
or from an increafed circulati n of tke blood by violent exercife, 
the ufe of fpiceries, ardent fpints, and fuch like. The pleurify and 
peripneumony are often complicated ; in which cafe the difeale is 
called a plcuro-peripneumotiy. 

SYMPTOMS.— Moft of the fymptoms of a pleurify likewife 
attend an inflammation of the lungs ; only in the latter the pulfe is 
more loft, and the pain lefs acute; but the difficulty of breathing, 
and oppreflion of the breaft, are gen rally greater. * 

REGIMEN. — As the re fe imcn and medicine are in all refpects 
the fame io the true peripneumouy as in the pleurify, we lhall no*: 
here repeat them, but refer the reader to the treatment of that dii- 
eaie. It may not however be improper to add, that the aliment 
ougnt to be more {lender and thin in this than in any other inflam- 
matory difeafe. The learned Dr. Arbuthnot afferts, that even common 
whey is fufficient to fupport the patient, and that decoctions of bar- 
ley, and infufions of fennel roots in warm water with milk, are the 
moil proper both for drink and nouriihment. He likewife recom- 
mends he fleam of warm water taken in by the breath, which ferves 
as a kind of internal fomentation, and helps to attenuate the im- 
pacted humours. If the patient has loofe ftools, but is not weak- 
ened by them, they are not to be flopped, but rather promoted "by 
the ufe of emollient clyfters. 

It has already been obfcrved, that ihefpuricus or bajlard perip- 
neumony is occalioned by a vifcid pituitous matter obftructing the 
veflels or the lungs. It commonly attacks the old, infirm, and phleg- 
matic, in winter and wet feafons. 

The patient at the beginning is cold and hot by turns, has a 
fmall quick pulfe, feels a fenfe of weight upon his breaft, breathes 
with difficulty, and fometimes complains of a pain and giddinefs of 
his head. His urine is ufually pale, and his colour very littlechangec! . 

The diet, in this as well as in the true peripneumony, muftbe 
very flender, as weak broths, fharpened with thejuice of orange or 
lemon, or fuch like. His drink may be thin water-gruel fweetened 
with honey, or a decoction of the roots of fennel, liquorice, and 
quick grafs. An ounce of each of thefe may be boiled in three Eng~ 
lifh pints of water to a quart, and fharpened with a little current- 
jelly, or the like. 

Bleeding and purging are generally proper at the beginning cf 
this dileafe; but if the patient's fpittle is pretty thick, or well con- 
cocted, neither of them are necefiary. It will be 'ufficient to affile 
the expectoration by fome of the flr.rp medicines recommended for 
that purpofe in the pleurify, as the folution of gum-ammoniac with 
cxymel of fquills, &c. Bliftering-plafters have generally a gocd ef- 
fect, and ought to be applied prettv early. 

If the patient does not (pit, he muri be bled according as hi? 
Itrength will permit, and have a gentle purge administered. After- 
wards his body may be kept open by clyfters, and the expectoration 
promoted, by taking every four hours two table fpoonsful of the 
folution mentioned above. 

When an im&iramation of the breaft does not yield to ble 
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ing, bliftering, and other evacuations, it commonly ends in a fupprj- 
ration which is more or lefs dangerous, according to the part where 
it is fituated. When this happens in the pleura, it foretimes breaks 
outwardly, and the matter is difcharged by the wound. 

When the fuppuration happens within the fubftance or body 
of the lungs, the matter may be difcharged by expr&oration ; but 
if the matter floats in the cavity of the bre^ft, between the pleura 
and the lungs, it can only be difcharged by an incifion made be- 
tween the ribs. 

If the patient's ftrength does not. return after the inflammation 
is to all appearance removed ; if his pulfe continues quick though 
foft, his breathing difficult and opprelf-d ; if he has cold (hiverings 
at times, his cheeks flufh d, his lips dry; and if he complains of 
thirft, and want of appetite, there is reafon to fear a fuppuiation, 
and that a phthisis or confumpnon of • he lungs, will enfue. We fb.il 
therefore next proceed to confider the proper treatment of that dif- 

eafe- 

■ ' - ■ »- **-— • ■ ■ -^ 

CHAP. XVIII. 

OF CONSUMPTIONS. 

J\ CONSUMPTION is a wafting or decay of the whole 
body from an ulcer, tubercles, or concretions of the lungs, an em. 
pyema, a nervous atrophy, or cachexy. 

Dr. Arbuthnot obferves, that in his time confumptions made 
up above one-tenth part of the bills of mortality in and about Lon- 
don. There is reafon to believe they have rather increafed fines ; 
and we know from experience, that they are not lefs fatal in fome 
other towns of England than in London. 

Youn° perfons, between the age of fifteen and thirty, of a 
{lender make, long neck, high moulders, and flat breafts, are moft 
liable to this difeafe. 

Confumptions prevail more in England than in any other part 
of the world, owing perhaps to the great ufe of animal food and 
malt liquors, the general application to led rntary employments, and 
the great quantity of pit-coal which is there burnt ; to which we 
may add the perpetual changes in the atmofphere, or variablenefs 
of the weather. 

CAUSES — It has already been obferved that an inflamma- 
tion of the breaft often ends in an impofthume : consequently what- 
ever difpofes people to this difeafe, muft likewife be confidered as a 
cauTe of confumption. 

Other difeafes, by vitiating the habit, may likewife occafion 
confumptions ; as the fcurvy, the fcruphula, or king's evil, the vene- 
real difeafe, the afthma, fraall-pox, meafles, &c. 

As this difeafe is feldom cured, we fh ill endeavor the more par- 
ticularly to point out its caufes, in order that people may be enabled 
to avoid it. Thefe are 

Confined or unwholefome air. When this fluid is impreg- 
nated with, the fumes of metals or minerals, it proves extremely 
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hurtful to the lungs, and often corrodes the tender veflels of that 
neceftary organ. 

. r — "Violent paflions, exertions, or affeflttons of the mind ; as 
grief, difappointment, anxiety, or clofe application to the ftudy of 
abftrufe arts or fciences. 

Great evacuations ; as fweating, diarrhoeas, diabetes, ex- 

ceflive venery, the fluor albus, an over-difcharge of the menftrual 
flux, giving fuck too long, &c. 

1 he fudden ftoppage of cuftomary evacuations ; as the 

bleeding pibs, fweating of the feet, bleeding at the nofe, the men- 
fes, ifliiis, ulcers, or eruptions of any kind. 

Injuries done to the lungs, calculi, &c. I lately faw the 

fymptoms of a phthifis occafioned bv a fmall bone flicking in the 
bronchia. It was afterwards vomited along with a considerable quan- 
tity of purulent matter, and the patient, by a proper regimen, and 
the ufe of the Peruvian bark, recovered. 

Making a fudden tranfition from a hot to a very col 1 cli- 
mate, change of apparel, or whatever greatly lefiens the perfpiration. 

Frequent and exceflive debaucheries. Late watching, and 

drinking ftrong liquors, which generally go together, can hardly fail 
to deftroy the lungs. Hence the bon companion generally falls a fa- 
crifice to this difeafe. 

— -Infection. O nfumptions are likewife caught by fleeping 
with the difeafed ; for which reafon this fhould be carefully avoided. 
It cannot be of great benefit to the fick, and muft hurt thofe in health. 

Occupations in life. Thofe artificers who fit much, and 

are conftantly leaning forward, or preffing upon the ftomach and 
breaft, as cutlers, taylors, {hoe-makers, feamftrefles, &c. often die 
of confumptions. Thev likewife prove fatal to fingers, and all who 
have occafion to make frequsnt and violent exertions of the kings. 

Cold. More consumptive patients date the beginning of 

their diforders from wet feet, damp beds, night air, wet clothes, or 
catching cold after the body had been heated, than from all other 
caufes. 

Sharp, faline, and aromatic aliments, which heat and inflame 
the blood, are likewife frequently, the caule of confumptions. 

We (hall only add, that this difeafe is often owing to an hered- 
itary taint, or a fcrophulous habit ; in which cafe it is generally 
incurable. 

SYMPTOMS.— This difeafe generally begins with a dry 
cough, which often continues for fome months. If a difpofition to 
vomit after eating be excited by it, there is ftill greater reafon to 
fear an approaching confumption. The patient complains of a more 
than ufual degree of heat, a pain and oppreiTion of the breaft, efpe- 
cially after motion ; his fpittle is of a faltifh tafte, and fometimea 
mixed with blood. He is apt to be fad ; his appetite is bad, and 
his thirft great. There is generally a quick, foft fmall pulfe; though 
fometimes the pulfe is pretty full," and rather hard. Thefe are the 
common fymptoms of a beginning confumption. 

Afterwards the patient begins to fpit a greenifh, white or bloo- 
dy matter. His body is extenuated by the he&ic fever, and col- 

(io) 
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liquitive fweats, which mutually fu ceed one another, viz. the one 
towards night, and the other in the morning. A loofenefs, and an 
exceftive chi'charge of mine, are often troublefome fymptoms at this 
time, and greatly weaken the patient. There is a burning heat in 
the palms of the hands, and the face generally flufhes after eating; 
the fingers become remarkably fmall, the nails are bent inwards, 
and the hair falls oft". 

Atlaft the fwdling of the fret and bgs, the total lofs of ftrength, 
the finking of the eyes, the d fficulty of {"wall wing, and the cold- 
nefs of the extremities, (hew the immediate approach of death, which 
however the patient feldom believes to be fo near. Such is the ufual 
progrefs of this Fatal difeafe, which, if not early checked, commonly 
lets all medicines at defiance. 

REGIMEN.— Oh the firft appearance of a confumption, if the 
patient i ; v~-s in a large town, or any place where the air is confined, 
he ought immediately to quit it, and make choice of a fituation in 
the country, where the air is pure and free. Here he muff, not re- 
main inactive, but take every day as much exercife as he can bear. 

The beft method of taking exercife is to ride on horfeoack, as 
this gives the body a great dtal of motion without much fatigue. 
Such as cannot bear this kind of exercife, muft make ufe of a car- 
riage. A long journey, as it amufes th e mind by a continual change 
of objects, is greatly preferable to riding tic. fame ground over and' 
over. Care however mull be taken to avoid catching cold from 
wet clothes, damp beds, or the like. The patient ought always to 
finiih his ride in the morning, or at leaft before-dinner; otherwife 
it will oftener do more harm than good. 

It is pity thofe who attend the fiek feldom recommend riding 
in this difeafe, till the patient is either unable to bear it, or the ma- 
lady has become incurable. Patients are likewife apt to trifle with 
every thing that is in their power. They cannot fee how one of the 
common actions of life mould prove a remedy in an obftinate dif- 
eafe, and therefore they reject it, while they greedily hunt after re- 
lief from medicine, merely becaufe they do not underftand it. 

Thofe who have ftrength and courage to undertake a pretty 
long voyage, may expect great advantage from it. This, to my 
knowledge, his frequently cured a confumption after the patient 
was, to all app arance, far advanced in that difeafe, and where me- 
dicine had proved ineifectual. Hence it is reafonable to conclude, 
that if a v wage were undertaken in due time, it would feldom fail to 
perform a cure.* 

Such as try this method of cure ought to carry as much frefh 
provilions along with them as will ferve for the whole time they are 
at fea. As miik is nor eafily obtained in this fituation, they ought 
to live upon fruits, and the brotn of chickens, or other young ani- 
fcrjals which can be kept alive on board. It is fcarcely neceftary to 
aid, that fuch voyages fhould be undertaken, if pofTible in the 

* T«-o th : ngs chiefly ocerate to prevent the benefit's which would arife from Sailing. The 
one is, that phvlic'-ans feidom ord.-r it tilt the difeafe is too far advanced ; and the other is, 
that they lelaom order a voyage of a fuilicient length. A patient may recqive no benefit by 
i rolling the • hannel, whoj fhould he crofs the Atlantic, might he completely cured. Indeed 
we 'rave reaiVsn to belieye, that a yoygye of this kind, if taken indue time, wouH feldom fi$l 
ID cuie a confumption. 
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niildeft feafon, and that thev ought to be towards a warmer climate.-t 

Th^fe who have n. t courage for a 1 ns; voyage may travel in- 
to a more fouthera climate, as the fouth of France, Spain or Por- 
tugal ; and if they find the air of t~efe countries agree with them, 
they mould continue there at lea{* till their health be confirmed. 

Next to proper air and exercife, we would recommend a due 
attention 1 1 diet. The patientfhould eat nothing that is either heat- 
ing or hard of digeftion, and his drink muft be of a ibf t and cool- 
ing nature. All the diet ought ro be calculated to leilen the acrimo- 
ny of the humours, and to.nourifh and fupport the patient. For this 
purpofe he muft keep chiefly to the uf- of vegetables and milk, — 
Milk alone is of more value in this difeafe than the whole materia 
medic a. 

Ailes" nvlk is commonly reckoned preferable to any other ; but 
it cannot always be obtained ; befides it is generally taken in a very 
(mail quantity > whereas to pr duce any eiFrct, it ought to make a 
confiderable part of the patient's diet. It is hardly ro be expected, 
that a jill or two of affes' m ; lk, drank in the fpace of twenty-four 
hours, mould be able to produce any confiderable change in the hu- 
mours of an adult ; and when people do not p rceive its effects 
fo:n, they lofe hope, and fo leave it )ff. Hence it happens that this 
medicine, however valuable, very feldom performs :; cure. The rea- 
fon is obvious ; it is commonly ufed too late, is taken in too (ball 
quantities, and is not duly perfifted in. 

I have known very extraordinary effects from aiTes m ; !k in ob- 
ftinate coughs, which threatened a confumption of thelabgs ; and 
do verily believe, if ufed at this period, that it would feldom fail ; 
but if it be delayed till an uirer is formed, which is generally the 
cafe, how can it be expected to fucceed ? 

Afles' milk ought to be drank, if pofiible, in its natural warmth a 
and by a grown perfon, in the quantity of half an Englifh pi at a: 
a time, lnftead of taking this quantity night and morning only, 
the patient ought to take it four times, or at leaft thrice a-day, and 
to eat a little light bread along with it, foas to make it a kind of meal. 

If the milk mould happen to purge, it may be mixed with cold 
conferve of rofes. When that cannot be obtained, the - powder of 
crabs' claws may be ufed in its ftead. AfTes' milk is ufually ordered 
to be drack warm in bed ; but as it generally throws the patient 
into a fweat when taken in this way, it would perhaps be better to 
give it after it rifes. 

Some extraordinary cures in consumptive cafes have been per- 
formed by women's milk. Could this be obtained in a fufficient 
quaatity, we would recommend it in preference to any other. It 
is better if the patient can fuck it from the hreaft, dun to drink 
it afterwards. I knew a man who v/as reduced to men a degree 
of wsaknefs in a confumption, as not to be able to [urn Dinar 
felf in bed. His wife was at that time giving f uc k, and the child 
happening to die, he fucked her breafts, not with a view to reap any 

t Though I do not remember ro have feen one inftance of a genuine confumption of die 
iungj cured by medicine, yet i nar« known » Weft-India voyage wort wonder* :n that drett- 
ful diforder, 
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advantage from the milk, but to make her eafy. Finding ^himfelf 
however greatly benefited by it, he continued to fuck her till he be-* 
came perfectly well, and is at prefent a ftrong and healthy man. 

Some prefer butter-milk to any other, and it is indeed a very 
valuable medicine, if the ftomach be able to bear it. It does not agree 
with every perfon at firft ; and is therefore often laid afide without 
a fufficient trial. It fhould at firft be taken fparingly, and the quan. 
tity gradually increafed, until it comes to bealmoft the fole food.— 
I never knew it to fucceed unlefs where the patient almoft lived up- 
on it. 

Cows milk is moft readily obtained of any, and though it be not 
fo eafily digelted as that of afles or mares, it may be rendered lighter 
by adding to h an equal quantity of barley-water, or allowing it to 
ftand for fome hours, and afterwards taking off the cream. If it 
fhould notwkhftanding prove heavy on the ftomach, a fmall quan- 
tity of brandy or rum, with a little f fugar, may be added, which 
will render it both more light and nouriflr.hg. 

It is not to be wondered, that milk fhould for fome time difa- 
gree with a ftomach that has not beenaccuftomed to digeft any thing 
but flefh and ftrong liquors, which is the cafe with many of thofe 
who fall into confumptions. We do not however advife thole who 
have been accuftomed to animal food and ftrong liquors, to leave 
them off all at once. This might be dangerous. It will be necefftry 
for fuch to eat a little, once a-day of the flefh of fome young animal, 
or rather to ufe the broth made of chickens, veal, lamb, or fuch 
like. They ought likewife to drink a little wine, made into negus, 
or diluted with twice or thrice its quantity of water, and to make 
it gradually weaker till they can leave it on altogether. 

Thefe mull be ufed only as preparatives to a diet confiding 
chiefly of milk and vegetables, which the fooner the patient can be 
brought to bear, the better. Rice and m''lk, or barley and milk, 
boiled with a little fugar, is very proper food. Ripe fruits roafted^ 
baked cr boiled, are likewife proper, as goofeberry or currant tarts, 
apples roafted, or boiled in milk, &c. The juices, conferves, and 
preferves, &c. of ripe fubacid fruits, ought to be eaten plentifully, 
as the jelly of currants, conlerves of rofes, preferved plumbs, cher- 
ries, &c. 

Wholefome air, proper exercife, and a diet confifting chiefly of 
thefe and other vegetables, with milk, is the onlv courfe that can 
be depended on in a beginning confumption. If the patient has 
ftrength and fufficient refolution to perfift in this courfe, he willfel- 
dom be difapp. inted of a cure. 

In a populous town in England, * where confumption s are very 
common, I have frequently feen confumptive patients, who had been 
fent to the country with orders to ride, and live upon milk and ve- 
getables, return in a few months quite plump, and free from any 
complaint. This indeed was not always the cafe, efpecially when 
the diieafe was hereditary, or far advanced ; but it was the only 
method in which fuccefs was to be expected: where it failed, I ne- 
ver knew medicine fucceed. 

* Sheffield.' 
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If the patient's ftrength and ipirits flag, he muft he Cupporced 
by ftrong broths, jellies, and fuch like. Some r commend fhdl fifh 
in this diforder, and with fome reafon, as they are nourifhing and 
reftorative.t All the food and drink ought however to be taken in 
i'mall quantities, left an over charge of frefh chyle fhould opprefs the 
lungs, and too much accelerate the circulation of the blood. 

The patient's mind ought to be kept as eafy and cheerful as pof- 
fible. Confumptions are often occafioned, and always aggravated, 
by a melancholy call of mind; for which reafon mufic, cheerful 
company, and every thing that infpircs mirth, are highly beneficial. 
The patient ought leldom to be left alone, as brooding over his ca- 
lamities is fure to render him worfe. 

MEDICINE.— Though the cure of this difeafe depends chiefly 
upon regimen and the patient's own endeavors, yet we mail men- 
tion a few things which may be of fervice in relieving fome of the 
more violent fymptoms. 

In the firft ftage of a confumption, the cough may fomedmes 
be appeafed by bleeding ; and the expectoration may be promoted 
by the following medicines. Take frefh fquills, gum-ammoniac, 
and powdered cardamum feeds, of each a quarter of an ounce ; beat 
them together in a mortar, and if the mafs proves too hard for pills, 
a little of any kind of fyrupmay be added to it. This may be form- 
ed into pills of a moderate fize, and four or five of them taken twice 
or thrice a-day, according as the patient's ftomach will bear them. 

The lac ammoniacum^ or milk of gum-ammoniac, as it is called, 
is likewife a proper medicine in this ftage of the difeafe. It may be 
ufed as directed in the pleurify. 

A mixture made of equ '1 parts of lemon-juice, fine honey, and 
fyrup of poppies, may likewife be ufed. Four ounces ef each of 
thefe may be fimmered together in a fauce-pan, over a gentle fire, 
and a table-fpoonful of it taken at any time when the cough is trou- 
blefome. 

It is common in this ftage of the difeafe to load the patient's 
ftomach with oily and ballamic medicines. Thefe, inftead of 
removing the caule of the difeafe, t*nd ratner to increale it by heat- 
ing the blood, while they pail the appetite, relax the lolids, and prove 
every way hurtful to the patient. Whatever is ufed for removing 
tht cough, befides riding .and other proper r.-gimen, ought to be medi- 
cines of a fharp and cleanfing nature ; asoxymel, fyrup of lemon, &c. 

Acids fecm to have peculiarly good effects in this difeafe ; they 
both tend to quench the patient's tnirPl anJ to cool the blood. The 
vegetable acids, as apples, oranges,lemons,&c. appear to be the molt 
proper. I have known patients fuck the juice of feveral lemons eve- 
ry day with manifelt advantage, and would for this reafon recom- 
mend acid vegetables to be taken in as great quantity as the ftom- 
ach will bear. 

For the patient's drink, we would recommend infufions of the 
bitter plants, as ground-ivy, the lefler centaury, camomile-flowers, 

1 1 ha« often known perfons of a confumptive habit, where the fymptoms were not vi- 
olent, reap grot benefit from the u(c ot oyfterj, They gener»lly ett them raw, and rfnnfc 
th» juice along with them. 
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or water-trefoil. Thefe infufions may be drank at pleafure. They. 
ftrengthen the ftomach, promote digeftion, and at the fame time 
aJhfwer all 'he purpofes of dilution, and quench thirft much better 
than things that ars lufdous or fweet. But if the patient fpits blood, 
he ought to life, for his or linary drink, infufions or decoctions of 
the vulnerary roots, plmts, &c. # 

There arc many other mucilaginous plants and feeds, of a heal, 
ing and agglutinating nature, from wich deletions or infufions 
m v be prep red witn the fame indention; as the others, to.e quince- 
feed, coltsfoot, liuleed, farfaparilla, &c. It is not nereflary to men- 
Hon the 'different ways : n which thefe may be prepared. Simple 
infufiozi or boiling is all that is neceffary, and the dofe may be at 
difcretion . 

• The conferve of rofes is here peculiarly proper. It may ei/her 
be put into the decoction above prefcribed, or eaten by ufelf. No 
benefit is to T ->e expected from trifling d fes oft is medxine. I ne- 
ver Iche vi it of any fervice, u il fs where fhr.^e hr f -ur ounces at leaft 
were ufed daily f r a considerable time, in t is way I have feenit 
produce very happy effects, and would recommend it wherever there 
is a ."itfcharge of 1> d from the lungs. ' 

When the (pitting up of grofs matter, oppreflion of thebreaft, 
and the hectic fymptoms, fhew that an impofthume is formed in the 
lungs, we would recommend the Peruvian bark, that being the only 
drug which has any chance to counteract the general tendency which 
the humors then hive !o putrefaction. 

An ounce of the bark in powder may be divided into eirhtefti 
or twenty dof-s, of which one may be taken every three hours 
through the day, in a little fyrup, or a cup of horehound tea. 

If the bark fhuld happen to purge, it maybe made into an 
electuary, with the conferve of rofes, thus : Take old conferve of 
rofes a quarter of a pound, Peruvian bark a quarter of an ounce, 
fyrup of orange or lemon, as much as will make it of the confidence 
of honey. - This quantity will ferve the patient four or five days, 
and may be repeated as there is occaficn. 

Such as cannot take the bark in fubfhnce, may infufe it in cold 
water. This feems to be the belt irenftrum for extracting the vir- 
tues cf that drug. Half an ounce of bark in powder may be infufed 
for twenty-four ho> rsin half an Englifh pint of water. Afterwards 
let it be paffed through a fine drainer, and an ordinary tea-cupful 
of it taken three or four times ;< -day. 

' We would not recommend the' bark while there are any fymp- 
toms of a:? inflammation ot tie breaft ; but when it is certainly 
known that matter is^ collected there, it is one of the beft medicines 
which can be ufed. Few patients indeed rpve refolution enough to 
give the bark a fair trial at this period of the difeafe, otherwiie we 
have reafen to believe that ft me benefit might be reaped from it. 

When it is evident that there is an impofthume in the breaft, 
and the matter can neither be fpit up nor carried off by abforpnon, 
yhe p?tient rruf- endeav r to make it break inwardlv, by drawing 
Id the fleams of warm water, or vinegar, with nis breath, coughing, 

• S?e Appcndir, Vuhtrara Dcctttitrt. 
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foughing, or bawling aloud, &c. When it happens to burft withal 
the lungs, the matter may be difcharged by the mou'h. Sometimes 
indeed the burtting of the vomica occafions immediate death by fuf- 
focating the patient. When the quantity of matter is great, and the 
patient's ftrength exhaufted, this is commonly the cafe. At anv rate 
the patient is ready to fall into a fwoon, and fhould have volatile 
Cults or fpirits held to his nofe. 

If the matter difcharged be thick, and the cough an^ breathing 
become eafier, there may be fome hopes of a cure. The diet at 
this time ought to be light, but reftorative, as chicken-broths, fago- 
gruel, rice-milk, &c. the drink, butter-milk or whey , fweetened with 
honey. This is likewife a proper time for ufing the Peruvian bark, 
which may be taken as directed above. 

If r he vomica or impofthume fhould dilcharrre itfelf into the ca- 
vity of the breaft, between the pleura and the lungs, there is no way 
of getting the matter out but by an incifron, as has already been ob- 
ferved. As this operation mud always be performed by a furgeon, it 
is not neceflfary here to defcribe it. We {hall only add, that it is 
not fo dreadful as people are apt to imagine, and that it is the only 
chance the patient in this cafe has for his life. 

A NERVOUS CONSUMPTION is a wafting or decay of 
the whole body, without any confiderable degree of frver, cough, 
or difficulty of breathing. It is attended with indigeition, weak- 
nefs, and want of appetite, &c 

Thofe who are of a fretful temper, who indulge in fpirituous 
Hquors ? or wh^ breathe an unwholefome air, are molt liable to this 
difeafe. 

We would chiefly recommend, for the cure of a nervotf: cojo- 
fumption, a light and nourifhiug diet, plenty of exercife in free oprn 
air, and the ule of fuch bitters as brace and (trengthen the ftomach; 
as the Peruvian bark, gentian root, camomile, horehound, &c— 
Thefe may be infufed in water or wine, and a glafs of it drank fre- 
quently. 

It will greatly aflift the digeftion, and promote the cure of this 
diieafe, to take twice a-day twenty or thirty drops of the elixir of 
vitriol in a glafs of wine or water. The chalybeate wine is J kewife 
an excellent medicine in this cafe. It ftrengthens the folids, and pow- 
erfully aflills Nature in the preparation of good blood. * > 

Agreeable amufements, cheerful company, and riding about, 
are however preferable to all medicines in this difeafe. For which 
reafon, when the patent can afford it, we would recommend a l< ng 
journey of pleafure, as the moft likely means to reftore his health. 

What is called a fymptomatic confumption, cannot be cured with- 
out firft removing the difeafe by which it is occalioned. Thus, when 
a consumption proceeds from the fcrophula, or king's evil, from the 
I'curvy, the afthma, the venereal difeafe, &c. a due attention mult 
be paid to the malady from whence it ariies, and the regiaen and 
medicine directed accordingly. 

When cxcejjivc evacuations of any kind occafion a confumption, 

•See Appendix Chalybeate Ko\»e, 
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they mutt not only be reftrained, but the patient's ftrength muft be 
rePtored by gentle exercife, nourifhing diet, and generous cordials. 
Young and delicate mothers often fall into confumptions, by giving 
fuck too long. As foon as they perceive their ftrength and appe- 
tite begin to fail, they ought immediately to wean the child, or pro- 
vide another nurfe, otherwife they cannot expect a cure. 

Before we quit this fubject, we would earneftly recommend it 
to all, as they wifh to avoid confumptions, to take as much exer- 
cife, without doers, as they can, to avoid unwholefome air, and to 
ftudy fobriety. Confumptions owe their prefent increafe not a lit- 
tle to the fafhion of fitting up late, eating hot fuppers, and fpending 
e\ery evening over a bowl of hot punch or other ftrong liquors.— 
Thefe liquors, when too freely ufed, not only hurt the digeftion, and 
fpoil the appetite, but heat and inflame the blood, and let the whole 
conftitution on nre. 

rr— ,n ■ . v- ' ."^ 

CHAP. XIX. 
OF THE SLOW OR NERVOUS FEVER. 

J\| ERVOUS fevers have increafed greatly of late^ years in 
this iflsnd, owing dou^tlefs to our different manner of living, and 
the increafe of fedentary employments ; as they commonly attack 
perfons of a wenk rehxed habit, who neglect exercife, eat little fo- 
lid food, ftudy hard, or indulge in fpirituous liquors. 

CAUSES. — Nervous fevers may be occafioned by whatever 
deprefles the fpirits, or impoverifhes the blood ; as grief, fear, anx- 
iety, wa»:t of fleep, intenfe thought, living on poor watery diet, un- 
ripe fruits, cucu bers, melons, mufhrooms, &c. They may like- 
wife be occaGoned by damp confined, or unwholefome air. Hence 
they arc- very common in rainy feafus, and prove mod fatal to 
thofe who live in dirty low houfes, crowded ftreets, hofpitals, jails, 
or liich like pl.ces. 

Perfons whofe conftitutions have been broken by exceffive venery, 
frequent frlivations, too free aa ufe of purgative medicines, or any 
Other exceffive evacuations, are m< ft liable to this difeafe. 

Keeping on wet clothes, lying on the damp ground, exceffive 
fatigue, and whatever obftructs the perfpiration, or caufes a ipas- 
modic ftricture of the folids, may likewife occafion nervous fevers. 
We fhall only add, frequent and great irregularities in diet. Too 
great abftinence, as well as excefs, is hurtful. Nothing tends io 
much to prelerve the body in a found ftate as a regular diet ; nor 
can any thing contribute more to occafion fevers of the worft kind 
than its oppofite. 

SYMPTOMS.— -Low fpirits, want of appetite, weaknefs, 
Wearinefs after motion, watchfulnefs, deepfighing, and dejection of 
mind, are generally the forerunners of this difeafe. Thefe are 
fucceeded by a quick low pulfe, a dry tongue without any confid- 
erable rhirft, chillinefs and flufhing in turns, &c. 

After fome time the patient complains of a giddinefs and pain 
of the head, has a naufea, with retchings and vomiting ; the pulie 
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is quick, and fomcimes intermitting ; the urine pale, refembiing 
dead fmall beer, and the breathing is difficult, with oppreflions of 
the breaft, and flight alienations of the mind. 

If towards the ninth, tenth, or twelfth day, the tongue be- 
comes more moid, with a plentiful fpitting, a gentle purging, or a 
moifture upon the (kin ; or if a fuppuratioa happens in one or both 
ears, or large puftules break out about the lips and nofe, there is 
reafon to hope for a favourable crifis. 

But if there is an exceffive locfenels or wafting fweats, with 
frequent fainting fits ; if the tongue, when put out, trembles ex~ 
ceffively, and rhe extremities feel cold, with a fluttering or flow 
creeping pulfe ; if there is a ftarting of the tendons, an almoft total 
lcfs of fi 6 ht and hearing, and an involuntary difcharge by ftool and 
urine, there is great reafon to fear that death is approaching. 

REGIMEN. — It is very neceflary in this difeafe to keep the 
patient cool and quiet. The leaft motion would fatigue him, and 
will be apt tooccafion wearinefs, and even faintings. His mind ought 
not only to be kept eal'y, but foothed and comforted with the hopes 
of a fpeedy recovery. Nothing is more hurtful in low fevers of 
this kind than prefenting to the patient's imagination gloomy or 
frightful ideas. Thefe of themfelves often occafion nervous fevers, 
and it is not to be doubted but they will likewife aggravate them. 

The patient muft not be kept too low. His ftrength and fpirits 
ought to be fupported by nourifhing diet and generous cordials.— 
For this purpofe his gruel, panado, or whatever food he takes, mufc 
be mixed with wineacco/ding as the fymptoms may require. Pretty 
llrong wine- whey, or fmall negus (harpened with the juice of orange 
or lemon, will be proper for his ordinary drink. Muftard-whey is 
likewife a very proper drink in this fever, and may be rendered an 
excellent cordial medicine by the addition of a proper quantity of 
white wine.* 

Wine in this difeale, if it could be obtained genuine, is almoft 
the only medicine that would be necefftry. Good wine poflefles ail 
the virtues of the cordial medicines, while it is free from many of 
their bad qualities. I fay good wine ; for however common this 
article of luxury is now become, it is rarely to be obtained genuine, 
efpecially by the poor, who are obliged to purchafe it in fmall quan- 
tities. 

I have often feen patients in low nervous fevers where the pulfe 
could hardly be felt, with a conftan' delirium, coldnefs of the ex- 
tremities,*and almoft every other mortal fymptom, recover by ufmg 
in whey, gruel, and negus, a bottle or two of ftrong wine every day. 
Good old found claret is the beft, and may be made into negus, or 
given by itfelf, as circumftances may require. 

In a word, the great aim in this difeafe is to fupport the patient's 
ftrength, by giving him frequently fmall quantities of the above, or 
other drinks of a warm ind cordial nature. He is not however t© 
be overheated either with liquor or clothes ; and his focd cught to 
be light, and given in fmall quantities. 

MEDICINE.— When a naufea, load, and iicknefs at the fto 

*S*t Appendix; Mvjiird.rJ>v, 
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mach, prevail at the beginning of t^.e fever, it will be necellary to 
give the pitient a gentle vomit. Fifteen or twenty gr ;ins of ipeca- 
cuanha in fine powder, or a few fpxrsful of the vomiting julep,* 
will generally anfwer this purpofe very w^ll. This may be repeat- 
ed any time before the third or four h day, if the above fymptoms 
continue. Vomits not cr\y clean the ftomach, but by the general 
ihock which they give, promote the perfpiration, ana hive many 
other excellent effe&s in il w fevers, where there are nofigns of in- 
flammation, and nature wants routing. 

Such as dare not venture upon a vomit may clean the bowels by 
3 (mail dofe of Turkey rhubarb, or an infufion of fenna and manna. 

In all fevers, the great point is to regulate the fymptoms fo as 
to prevent them from going to either extreme. Thus, in fevers of 
the inflammatory kind, where the f.^rceof the circulation is too great, 
or the blood deni'e, and tre fibres too rigid, bleeding and other eva- 
cuations are neceffary. But in nervous fevers, where nature flags, 
tvhere the blood is vapid and poor, and the folids relaxed, the lancet 
muftbe fpared, and winft with other cordials, plentifully adminiilered. 

It is the more neceffary to caution people againft bleeding in 
this difeafe, as there is generally at the beginning an univerfal ftric- 
ture upon the veffels, and fometimes an oppreffion and difficulty of 
breathing, which fugged the idea of a plethora, or too great a quan- 
tity of blood. I have known even fome of the faculty deceived by 
their own feelings in fhis refpect, fo far as to infift upon being bled, 
when it was evident from the confequencej that the operation was 
improper. 

Though bleeding is generally improper in this difeafe, yet blif- 
tering is highly neceffary. Bliftering-plafters. may be applied at all 
times of the fever with great advantage. If the patient is delirious 
he ought to be bliftered on the neck or head, and it will be the faf- 
eft courfe, when the infenfibility continues, as loon as the dilcharge 
occafioned bv one bliftericg-plafter abates, to apply another to fome 
other part of the body, and by that means keep up a continual fuc- 
ceflicn of them till he be cut of danger. 

1 have been more fenfible of the advantage of Wittering in this 
than in any other difeafe. Bliftering-plafters not only ftimulate the 
i'clids to action, but likewife cccafion a continual dilcharge, which 
may in fome meafure Ripply the want of critical evacuations, which 
Jeldom happen in this kind of fever. Tney are moft proper, how- 
ever, either towards the beginning, or after lorae degree of ftupor 
has come on, in which laft cafe it will always be proper to blilter 
the head. 

If the patient is collive through the courfe of the difeafe, it will 
be neceffary to procure a ftool, by giving him every other day a 
clyfter of milk and water, with a little fugar, to which may be ad- 
ded a fpoonful of common fait, if the above does not operate. 

Should a violent loofenefs come on, it may be checked by fmall 
quantities of Venice treacle, or giving the patient for his ordinary 
drink the white decoftion.t 

* Sen Appendix, Vomiting jfulef), 
f Sc? Appendix, V/biie Aecc&ion. 
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A miliary eruption fometim.es bre?ks out about the ninth or 
tenth day. As eruptions are often critical, great care fhould be ta- 
ken not to retard Nature's operation ia this particular. The erup- 
tion ought neither to be checked by bleeding nor other evacuations, 
nor pufhed out by a hot regimen ; but the patient fhould be fup- 
ported by gentle cordials, as wine-whey, fmall negus, fago-gruel 
with a little wine in it, and fuch like. He ought not to b* kept 
too warm ; yet a kindly breathing fweat fhould by no means be 
checked. 

Though bliftering and the ufe of cordial liquors are the chief 
things to be depended on in this kind of fever; yet for thofe who 
may chufe to ufe them, we fh;.U mention one or two of the forms 
of medicine which are commonly prefcribed in it.* 

In defperate cafes* where, the hickup andftaning of the tendons 
jhave already come on, we have fometimes feen extraordinary effects 
from dofes of mufk frequently repeated. Mu/k is doubtlefs an an- 
tifpafmodic, and may be given to th<. quantity of a fcruple three or 
four times a day, or oftener if necefTary. Sometimes it may be pro- 
per to add to the mufk a few grains of camphire, ?nd fait of hartf- 
horn,as thefe tendto promote perfpiration and the difcharge of urine. 
Thus fifteen grains of mufk, with three grains of camphire, and fix 
grains of fait of hartfhorn, may be made into a bolus with a little 
fyrup, a-;d given as above. 

If the fever fnould happen to intermit, which it frequently does 
towards the decline, or if the patient's ftrength fhould be wafted 
with colliquative fweats, &c. it will be necefTary to give him the 
Peruvian bark. Half a drachm, or a whole drachm, if the ftomach 
will be^r it, of the bark inline powder, may be given four or five 
times a-day in a glafs of red port or claret. Should the bark in fub- 
fiance not fit eafy on the ftomach, an ounce of it in powder may be 
infufed in a bottle of Lifbon or Rhenifh wine for two or three days, 
afterwards it may be {trained, and a glafs of it taken frequently.t 

Some give the bark in this and other fevers, where there are 
no fymptoms of inflammation, without any regard to the remiflion 
or intermiflion of the fever. How far future obfervation may tend 
to efb.blifh this practice, we will n< t pretend to fay ; but we have 
reaibn to believe that the bark is a very univerfal febrifuge, and that 
it may be adminiftered with advantage in moft fevers where bleed- 
ing is not necefTary, or where there are no fymptoms of topical in- 
flammation. 

* When the patient is low, ten grains of Virginian fnake-root, and the fame qurntity oF 
cnntrayerva-toot, with five grains of Ruffian caftor, all in fine powder, may be made into a 
bolus with a little of the cordial confection of fyrup of faffYon. One of thefe may be taken 
every four or five hours. ';''* 

'The following powdermay beufed with the fame intention : — Take wild_V,»ierian-root 
in powder one fcruple, faffron and caftor each four grains. Mix thefe by rubbing them toge- 
ther in a mortar, and g ; ve one in a cup of wine-whey, three or lour times a-day. 

■f T'ne bark may likewife be very properly adminifiered, along with other ccrdiak, in the 
following manner : — Take an ounce of Peruvian bark, orange-peel half an ounce, Virginian 
fnake-root two drachm?, fafiron one drachm. Let all or them be powdered, and infufed 
m a pint of t e beft brandy for three or four days. Afterwards the liquor may beftrained, arr. 
r-wo tea-fpoonsful of it given three or four times a-day in a glafs of (mall wine or negus. 
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CHAP. XX. 

OF THE MALIGNANT, PUTRID OR SPOTTED FEVER. 

HIS may be called the pefiikntial fever of Europe, as in 
many of its fymptoms it bears a great refemblance to that dreadful 
difeafe the plague. Perfons of a lax habit, a mela -choly difp^fition, 
and thofe whole vigour has been wafted by long fading, watching, 
hard labour, exceffive venery, frequent ialivations, &c are moft 
liable to it. 

CAUSES.— This fever is occafioned by foul air, from a num. 
ber of people being confined in a narrow place, not properly ventila- 
ted : from putrid animal and vegetable effluvia, &c. Hence it pre- 
vails in camps, jails, hofpitals, and infirmaries efpecially where fuch 
places are too much.crowded, and cleanlinefs is neglected. 

A clofe conftitution of the air, with long rainy or foggy weath- 
er, likewife occafion putrid fevers. They often fucceed great in- 
undations in low and marfhy countries, efpecially when theie are 
preceded or followed by a hot and fultry feafon. 

Living too much upon animal food, without a proper mixture 
of vegetables, or eating fifh or flefh that has been kept too long, are 
likewife apt to occafion this kind of fever. Hence failors on long 
voyages, and the inhabitants of befieged cities, are very often vifit- 
ed with putrid fevers. 

Corn that has been greatly damaged by rainy feafons, or long 
keeping, and water which has become putrid by ftagnation, &c. 
may likewife occafion this fever. 

Dead carcafes tainting the air, efpecially in hot feafons, are ve- 
ry apt to occafion putrid difeafes. Hence this kind of fever often 
prevails in countries which are the fcenes of war and bloo ?fhed. 
This fhews the propriety of removing burying-grounds, flaughter- 
houfes, &c. at a proper diftance from great towns. 

Want of cleanlinefs is a very general caufe of putrid fevers. 
Hence they prevail amongft the poor inhabitants of large t )wns, who 
breathe a confined unwholefome air, and neglect cleaclinefs. Such 
mechanic^ as carry on dirty employments and are conftantly con- 
fined within doors, are likewife very liable to this difeaie. 

We (hall only add, tuat putrid, malignant, or fpotted fevers, 
arehighly infectious, and are therefore often communicated by con- 
tagion. For which reafon all perfons ought to k?ep at a diftance 
from thofe affected with fuch difeafes, uulefs their attendance is ab» 
folutely neceflary. 

SYMPTOMS. — The malignant fever is generally preceded by a 
remarkable weaknefs or lofsofftrength, without any apparent caufe. 
This is fometimes fo great, that the patient can fcarce walk, or even 
fit upright, without being in danger of fainting away. His mind too 
is greatly dejefted ; he lighs, and is full of dreadful apprehenfions. 

There is a naufea, and fometimes a vomiting of bile ; a vio- 
lent pain of the head, with a ftrong pulfation or throbbing of the 
temporal arteries ; the eyes often appear red and inflamed, with a 
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pain at the bottom of the orbit ; there is a noife in the ears, the 
breathing is laborious and often interrupted with a figh ; com- 
pl lints of a pain about the region of the ftomach, and in the back 
and loins ; ; the tongue is at firft white, but afterwards it appears 
Nack and chaped ; and his teeth are covered with a black cruft. 
ncioraetiraes paffes worms both upwards and downwards, is af- 
xected with tremors or finking, and often becomes delirious. 

Ifcfclood is let, it appears diffolved, or with a very Gnall degree 
of cor.eGon, and foon becomes putrid ; the ftools fmell extremely 
foetid, and are fometimes of a greenifh, black, or reddifh caft. 
Spots of a pale purple, dun, or black color, often appear upon the 
ikin, p.nd fometimes there are violent haemorrhages or difcharges of 
blood from the mouth, eyes, nofe, &c. 

. r Pu 1 t I rid / e, P? ma Y be diftinguifhed from the inflammatory by 
the imallnefs of the pulfe, the great dejeaion of mind, the diffolved 
ftate of the blood, the petechia?, or purple fpots, and the putrid 
fmell of the excrements. They may likewife be diftinguifhed from 
the low or nervous fever, by the heat and thirft being greater, the 
urine of a higher color, and the lofs of ftrength, dejection of mind, 
and all the other fymptoms more violent. 

It fometimes happens, however, that the inflammatory, ner- 
vous, and putrid fymptoms are fo blended together, as to render it 
very difficult to determine to which clafs the fever belongs. In this 
cafe the greateft caution and fkill are requifite. Attention muft be 
paid to thole fymptoms which are moft prevalent, and both the 
regimen and medicines adapted to them. 

Inflammatory and nervous fevers may be converted into ma- 
lignant and putrid, by too hot a regimen or improper medicines. 

The duration of putrid fevers is extremely uncertain ; fome- 
times they terminate between the feventh and fourteenth dav, and 
at other times they are prolonged for five or fix weeks. Their du- 
ration depends greatly upon the conftitution of the patient, and the 
manner of treating the difeafe. 

The moft favourable fymptoms are, a gentle loofenefs after the 
fourth or fifth day, with a warm mild fweat. Thefe, when contin- 
ued for a confiderable time, often carry off the fever, and fhoukl 
never be imprudently flopped. Small miliary puftules appearing 
between the petechia? or purple fpots, are likewife favourable, as 
alfo hot fcnbby eruptions about the mouth and nofe. It is a good 
fign when the pulfe rifes upon the ufe of wine, or other cordials, 
and the nervous fymptoms abate ; deafnefs coming on towards the 
decline of the fev^r, is l'kewife often a favorable fymptom,* as are 
abfceff-s in the groin or parotid glands. 

Among the unfavorable fymptoms may be reckoned an excef- 
five loofenefs, with a hard {'welled belly; large black or livid blotch 
es breaking out upon the fkin ; aphtha? in the mouth ; cold clam- 
my fweats ; blindnefs ; change of the voice ; a wild ftarting of the 
eyes ; difficulty of fwallowing ; inability to put out the tongue ; 
and a confhnt inclination to uncover the breaft. When the fweat 

* Deafnefs is not always a favorable fymptom in thiidifeafe. Perhaps t- h Oflty fo 
when occafioned by abfccfit* formed within the eats. 
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and faliva are tinged with bloo 1, and the urine is bhck, or depofit-s 
a black footv fedrnent, the patient is in great danger. Starting of 
the tendons, and foetid, ichorous, involuntary ftools, attended with 
coldnefe of the ex r remities, are generally the forerunners of death. 

REGIMEN". — In the 'reat-nent of this difeafe we ought ro en- 
deavor as far as p -ffi' le to counteract the putrid tendency of the 
humors ; to fuppor the patients ftrength and fpirits ; and to affift 
nature in expelling the caufe of this difeafe, by gently promoting 
perfpiration and the other evacuations. 

It has been obferved, that putrid fevers are often occafionetf 
by unwholefome air, and of courle they muft be aggravated by it. 
Care {hould therefore betaken to prevent the air from ftagnaung in 
the patient's chamber, ro keep it cool, and renew it frequently, by 
opening the doors or windows of fome adjacent apartment. The 
breath and perfpiration of perfons in perfect health foon render the 
air of a fmail apartment noxious ; but this will fooner happen 
from the perfpiration and breath of a p^rfon whofe whole mais of 
humours are in a putrH ftate. 

Befides the frequent admhTion of frefh air, we would recom- 
mend the ufe of vinegar, verjuice, juice of lemon, Seville orange, 
or any kind of vegetable acid that can be moft readily obtained. 
Thefe ought frequently to be fprinkled on the fbor, the bed, and 
every part of the room. They may alfo be ev >p crated with a hot 
iron, or by boiling, &c. The frefh ikins of lemons or oranges ought 
likewife to be laid in different parts of the room,and they mould hi 
frequently held to the patient's nofe. The ufe of acids in this 
manner would not only prove v.-ry refreshing to the patient, but 
would likewife tend to prevent the infection from ipreading among 
thofe who attend him. Strang fcented herbs, as rue, tanfy, rofe- 
mary, wormwood, &c. may hkewife be laid in different parts of 
the houfe, and fmelled to by thole who go near the patient. 

The patient muft not only be kept cool, but likewife quiet and 
eafy. The lead noife will affect his head, and the fraalltft fatigue 
will be apt to make him faint. 

Few things are of greater importance in this difeafe than acids, 
which ouiiht to be mixed with all the patient's food as well as 
drink. Orange, lemon, or vinegar- whey, are ah very proper, and 
may be drank by turns, according to the patient's inclination. 
They may be rendered cordial by the addition of wine in fuch 
quantity as the patient's ftrength feems to require. When he is 
very low, he may drink negus, with only one half water, and fharp- 
ened with the juice of orange or lemon. In fome cafes a glafs of 
wine may now and then be allowed. The moft proper wine is 
Rhenilh, or Madeira : but if the body be open, red port, or claret 
is to be preferred. 

When the body is bound, a tea-fpoonful of the cream of tar- 
rer may be put into a cup of the patient's drink, as there is occa- 
f ; on ; or he may drink a decocYton of tamarinds, which will both 
quench his third:, and promote a difcharge by ftool. 

If camomile-tea will fit upon his ftomach, it is a very proper 
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chink in this dileafe. It may be fharpened by adding to every cup 
of the tea ten or fifteen drops of the elixir of vitriol. 

The food mult be' light, as panado, or water gruel, to which 
a little wine may be added, if the patient be weak and low ; and 
they ought all to be fharpened with the juice of orange, the jelly 
of currants, or the like. The paient ought likewife to eat freely 
of ripe fruit;?, as roafted apples, currant or goofberry tarts, prelerv- 
ed cherries, or plums, &c. 

Taking a little food or drink frequently, not oniy fuppcrts the 
fpirits, but counteracts the putrid tendency of the humours; for 
which reafon the patient ought frequently to be lipping fmail quan- 
tities of fome of the acid liquors mentioned above, or any that may 
be more agreeable to hi? plate, or more readily obtained. 

If he is.d lirious, his feet and hands ought to be frequently fo- 
mented with a ftrcng infufion of camomile flowers. This or an in- 
fufion of the bnrk; to fuch as can afford it, cannot fail to have a 
good eft £t. Fomentations of th<s kind not only relieve the head, 
by relaxing the veffels in the extremities, but as their contents are 
atybrhed, and taken into the fyftem, they may affift in preventing 
the putrefcency of the humours. 

MEDIC iNE.— If a vomit be given at the beginning of this fe- 
ver, it Will hardly fail to have a good effect; but if the fever has 
gone on for fome days, and the fymptoms are violent, vomits are 
not quite fo fafe. The body however is always to be kept gently 
open by dyfters, or mild laxative medicines. 

Bleeding is feldom neceffary in putrid fevers. If there be figng 
of an inflammation, it may fometimes be permitted at the firft oniet ; 
but the repetition of it generally proves hurtful. 

Bliftering-plafters are never to be ufed unlefs in the greateft 
extremities. If the petechia? or fpots fhould fuddenly difappear, the 
patient's pulfe link remarkably, and a delirium, with other bad 
fymptoms, come on, bliftering may be permitted. In this cafe the 
bliftering-plafters are to be applied to the head, and infide of the 
legs or thighs. But as they are fometimes apt to cccafion a gangrene, 
we would rather recommend warm cataplafms or poultices of muf- 
tard and vinegar to be applied to the feet, having recourfie to blifters 
only in the utmoft extremities. 

It is common in the beginning of this fever to give the emetir 
tartar in fmall dofes, repeated every fecond or third hour, till it mail 
either vomit, purge, or throw the patient into a fweat. This prac- 
tice is very proper, provided it be not pulhed fo far as to Weaken 
the patient. 

A very ridiculous notion has long prevailed of expelling th* 
poifonous matter of malignant difeafes by trifling dofes of cordial 
or alexipharmic medicines. In confequence of this notion, the con- 
tra yerva-root, the cordial confection, themithri date, &c. have been 
extolled as infallible remedies. There is reafon however to believe, 
that thefe feldom do much good. Where cordials are neceffary, we 
If now none that is fiiperior to good wine ; and therefore again re- 
commend it both as the fafeft and the belt. Wine, with acids and 
antifeptics, are the only things to be relied on in the cure of malig- 
nant fevers.- 
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In the moft dangerous fpeclesof this difeafe, when it is attend- 
ed with purple, livid, or black fpors, the Peruvian bark » uft be ad- 
miniftered. I have feen it, when joined with acids, prove fuccefs- 
ful, even in cafes where the petechiae had the moft threatening af- 
peel:. But to anfwer this purpofe it muft not only be given in large 
dofes, but duly perfifted in. 

The beft method of adminiftering the bark is certainly in fub- 
ftance. An ounce of it in powder may be mixed with an half pint of 
water, and the fame quantity of red wine, and ftnrp^ned with the 
elixir or the fpirir of vitriol, which will both make it fit ea r *er ob the 
ftomach, and render it more beneficial. Two or three ounces of the 
fyrup of lemon may be added, and two 'able-fpoonsful of the mix- 
ture taken every two hours, or '^ftener, if the ftomach is able to 
bear it. Thofe who cannot take t^e bark in fubftance may infufe 
it in wine, as recommended in the preceding difeafe. 

If there be a violent loofenefs, the bark muft be boil d in red 
wine with a little cinnamon, and fharpened with the elixir of vitriol, 
as above. Nothing can be m -re beneficial in this kind of loofenefs 
than plenty of acids, and fach things as promote a gentle perforation. 

If the patient be troubled with vomiting, a dram of the fait of 
wormwood, duTolved in an ounce and half of frefh lemon juice, and 
made into a draught with an ounce of fimple cinnamon- wa^er. and 
a bit of fugar, may be given and repeated as ofren as it is neceifiry. 

If fwellings of the glands appear, their fuppurrtion is to be pro- 
moted by the application of poultices, ripening c. taplafms, &c— 
And as foon as there is any appearance of ma' ter in them, they ought 
to be laid open and th- poultices continued. 

I have known large ulcerous fores break out in various parts 
of the body, in the decline of this fever, of a livid gangrenous ap- 
pearance, and a moft putrid cadaverous fmell. Thefe gradually heal- 
ed, and the patient recovered, by the plentiful ufe of Peruvian bark 
and wine, fharpened with the fpirits of vitriol. 

For preventing putrid fevers we would recommend a ftrict re- 
gard to cleanlinefs ; a dry fituation; fufncient exercife in the open air; 
whole fome food, and a moderate ufe of generous liquors. Infection 
ought above allthings to be avoided. Noconftimtionis proof againft 
it. I have known perfons feized with a putrid fever, by only mak- 
ing a fingle vifit to a patient in it ; others have caught it by lodging 
for one night in a town where it prevailed; and fome by attending 
the funeral of fach as died of it.* 

When a putrid fever feizes any perfon in a familv, the great- 
eft attention is neceflary to prevent the difeafe from'fpreading - 
The fick ought to be placed in a large apartment, as remote from 
the reft of the family as poilihle; he ought likewife to be kept ex- 
tremely clean, and fhould hare frefh air frequently let into his cham- 
ber; whatever comes from him fhould be immediately removed, his 

* The late Sir John Pringle exprefled a concern left thefe cautions fhnuld prevent people 
from attending their friends or relations when afflicted with putrid fevers. I told him I meant 
only to difcourage unnecefTary attendance, and mentioned a number of inftances where pu- 
trid fevers had proved fatal to perfons, who were rather hurtful than beneficial to the fick.— 
This fagacious phyfician agreed wth me, in thinking that a good doctor and a careful nurfe 
were the only neceflary attendants ; and that all others not only endangered themfclvej but, 
generally, by their folicitude and. ill-direfted cate, hurt the tick. 
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linen mould be frequently changed, and th( fe in health ought to 
avoid all unneceflary communication with him. 

Any one who is apprehenfive of having caught the inff cYion, 
ought immediately to take a vomit, and to work it offoy drnking 
plentifully of camomile tea. This may be repeated in a day or two, 
if theapprehenfions ftill continue, or any unfavourable Ivmptcms 
appear. 

The perfon ought likewife to take an infufnn of the bark and 
camomile flowers for his ordinary drink ; and before he goes to bed 
he may drink a pint of pretty ftrong negus, or a few piaffes of gen- 
erous wine. I have been frequently obliged to foil w this courfe 
when malignant fevers prevailed, and have likewife recommended it 
to others with conftant fuccefs. 

People generally fly to bleeding and purging as antidotes agamft 
infection ; but thefe are fo far from fecuring them, that they often, 
by debilitating the body, increafe the danger. 

Thole who wait upon thefick in putrid fevers, ought always 
to have apiece of fpunge or a handkerchief dipt in vinegar, or juice 
of lemon, to fmell to while near the p.tient. They oueht rkewijfe 
to wafh their hands, and, if poflible, to change their clothes, before 
they go into company. 



T. 



CHAP. XXI. 

OF THE M1L1ART FEVER. 



HIS fever takes its name from the fmall puftules or blad- 
ders which appear on the ikin, refembling, in fhape and fize, the 
feeds of millet. The puftules are either re£ or white, and fometimes 
both are mixed together. 

The whole body is fometimes covered with puftules; but they 
are generally more numerous where the fweat is moil abundant, as 
on the breaft, the back, &c. A gentle fweat, or moifture on the 
{kin, greatly promotes the eruption ; but when the ikin is dry, the 
eruption is both more painful and dangerous. 

Sometimes this is a primary difeafe ; but it is much oftener on- 
ly a fymptom of fome other malady, as the fmall-pox, mealies, ar- 
dent, putrid, or nervous fever, &c. In all thefe cafes it is generally 
the effect of too hot a regimen or medicines. ; 

The miliary fever chieflv attacks the icfle and phlegmatic, or 
perfons of a relaxed habit. The young a~d the aged are more li- 
able to it than thofe in t' e vigour and prime of life. It is alfo more 
incident to women than men, efpeciaily the delicate and the indolent. 
who, neglecting exercife, keep continually within doors, am' live up- 
on weak and watery diet. Such females are extremely liable to be 
feizeJ with this difeafe in childbed, and often lofe their lives by it. 

CAUSES. — The miliary fever is fometimes occafioned by vi- 
olent paflions or affections of the mind ; as exceflive grief, anxiety, 
thoughtfulnefs, &c. It may tykewife be occafioned by exceflive 
watching, great evacuations, a weak watery diet, rainy feafons, eat, 
ing top frequently of cold, crude, unripe fruits, as plumbs, ohej> 

(11) 
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Ties, cucumbers, melons, &c. Impure waters, or provifions which 
have been fpoiled by rainy feafons, long keeping, &c. may likewife 
caufe miliary fevers. They may alio be occafioned by the ftoppage 
of any cufttfmary evacuation, as ifTues, fetons, ulcers, the bleeding 
piles in men, or tne menftruel flax in women, &c. 

This difeafe in childbed-women is fometimes the effect of great 
coftivenefs during pregnancy ; it may likewife be occafioned by their 
exceflive ufe of green trafh, and other unwholefome things, in which 
pregnant women are too ap to indulge. But its moft general caufe 
is indolence. Such women as lead a fedentary life, efpecially dur- 
ing pregnancy, and at the fame time live grofsly, can hardly efcape 
this difeafe in childbed. Hence it proves extremely fatal to women 
of fafhion, and likew ; fe to thofe women in manufacturing towns, 
who, in order to aflift their huf bands, fit clofe within doors for al- 
rnoft the whole of their time. But among women who are active 
and laborious, who live in the country, and take fufficient exercife 
without doors, th ; s difeafe is very little known. 

SYMPTOMS. — When this is a primary difeafe, it makes its 
attack, like moft other erup'ive fevers, w th a flight fhivering, which 
is fucceeded by heat, lofs of ftrength, faintifhnefs, fighing, a low 
quick pulfe, difficulty of breaching, with great anxiety and oppref- 
iion of the brea.'l. The patient is reftlets, and fometimes delirious; 
the tongue appears white, and the hands fhake, with often a burning 
heat in the palms ; and in childbed- women the milk generally goes 
away, and the other difcharges flop. 

The patient feels an itching or pricking pain under the /kin, af- 
ter which innumerable fmall puftules of a red or white colour begin 
to appear. Upon this the fymptoms generally abate, the puHe be- 
comes more full and foft, the fkin grows moifter, and the fweat, as 
the difeafe advances, begins to have a pecul ; ar foetid fmell ; the great 
load on the brea% and oppreffiou of the fpirits, generally go off, 
and the cuftomary evacuations gradual 1 v return. About the fixth 
or feventh day.from the eruption, the puftules begin «o dry, and fall 
off, which occafions a very difagreeable itching in the fkin. 

It is impoffible to afcertain the exact time when the puftules 
will either appear or go off. They generally come out on the third 
or fourth day, when the eruption is critical ; but, when fyrupto- 
matical, they may appear at any time of the difeafe. 

Sometimes the puftules appear and vanifh by turns. When that 
is the cafe, there is aljways danger ; but when they go in all of a 
f udaen, and do not appear again, the danger is very great. 

In child bed- women the puftules are comrnonlv at firft filled with 
dear water, afterwards thev grow vellowifh. Sometimes they are 
mteripcrred with puftules of a red colour. When thefe only appear, 
She difeafe goes by the name of a rajh. 

, . REGIMEN.-— In all eruptive fevers of whatever kind, the 
Chief point is to prevent the fudden difappearing of the puftules, and 
to promote their maturation. For this purpofe the patient muft be 
kept in luch temperature, as neither to pufh out the eruntion too 
fait, nor to caufe it to retreat pr-ma! urelv. The diet and drink ought 
-Uierdoie to be ia a moderate degree lourifhing and cordial j bui 
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neither flrong nor heating. The patient's chamber ought neither 
to be kept too hot nor too cold : and he ihc.uld not be too much 
covered with clothes. Above all, the mind is to be kept eafy and 
cheerful. Nothing fo certainly m?kes an erupion go in as fear. 

The food mult be weak chicken broth with bread, panado, fa- 
go, or groat-gruel, &c. to a gill of which may be added a fpconful 
or two of wine, as the patient's ftrength requires, with a few grains 
of fait and a little fugar. Good apples roafted or boiled, with other 
ripe fruits of an opening cooling nature may be eaten. 

The drink may be fuited to the ftate of the patent's ftrength 
and fpirits. If thefe be pretty high, the drink ought to be weak ; 
as water-grucl, balm-tea, or the decoction mentioned below.* 

When the patient's fpirits are low, and the eruption does not 
rife fufficiently, his drink rauft be a little more generous ; as wine- 
whey, or fmall negus ; (harpened with the juice of orange or lemon, 
and made ftronger or weaker as circumftances may require. 

Sometimes the miliary fever approaches toward a putrid na* 
ture, in wh ; ch cafe the patient's ftrength muft be fupported with 
generous cordials, joined with acids ; and, if the degree of putref- 
cence be great, the Peruvian bark, muft be adminiftered. If the 
head be much affected, the body rauft be kept open by emoUent 
clyfters.t 

MEDICINE. — If the food and drink be properly regulated, 
there will be little occafion fcr medicine in this difeafe. Should the 
eruption however not rile, or the fpirits flag, it will not only be ne- 
ceflary to fupport the patient with cordials, but likewife to apply 
bliftering-plafters,. The moft proper cordial, to this cafe, is good 
wine, which may either be taken in the patient's food or drink ; and 
if there be figns of putrefcence, the bark and acids may be mixed 
with wine, as directed in the putrid fever. 

Some recommend bliftering through the whole courfe of this dif- 
eafe ; and where Nature flags, and the erup'ion comes and goes, it 
may be neceflary to keep up a ftimulus, by a c ntinual fucceflion 
of fmall bliftering-plafters ; but we would not recommend above one 
at a time. If however the pulfe (houlcr fink remarkably, the puf- 
tules fall in, and the head be affected, it will be neceflary to apply 
feveral bliftering-plafters to the moft fenfible parts, as the infide of 
the legs and thighs, &c. 

* Take two ounces of the fliavin»s of hart/horn, and the fame quantity of farfaparWa, 
boil them in two Englifh quarts of water. To the drained decoftion add a little white fugar, 
<rnd let the patient take it for his ordinary drink. 

f In the Commkrcium Literarivm for the year 1735, we have the hiftory of an 



"This fever made terrible havoc even among men of robuft conftitutions, and all medicine 
proved in vain. They were lrized in an inftant with a fliivering, yawning, ftretching, and 
pain* in the back, fucceeded by a moft intenie heat ? at the fame time there was a great lofs 
of ftrength and aopetite. On the feventh or 9th day the miliar) eruptions appeared, or fpots 
like flea-bites, with great anxiety* a delirium, reftlciTnefs and tofling in bed. Bleeding wast 
fatal. While m .tters were in this unhappy fituation, a midwife of her own accord, gave to 
a patient, in the height of the difeafe, a clyfter of rain water and butter without fait, and for 
his ordinary diink a quart of fpring water, half a pint of generous wine, the juice of a lemon, 
and fix ounces of the whitrft fugai, gently boiled till a fcum arofe. and this withgreat fuc- 
cefs} for the belly was foon loofened, the grievous fymotoms vanished, and the patient waa 
reftored tohis fenfes, and inarched from the jaws of death." This practice wai imitated fljr 
'others, witfi the like happy eflfeft. 
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Bleeding is feldom neceflary in this di r eafe, and fometimes it 
does much hurr, as it weakens the patient, and deprefles his fpiritst 
It is therefore never to be attempted unlefs by the advice of a phy- 
fictaD. We mention this, becaufe it has bren cuflomary to treat 
thisdifeafe in nhild-bed women, by plentiful bleeding, and other evac- 
uations, as if it were highly inflammatory. But this practice is gen- 
erally very unfafe. Patienfs in tnis fituation bear evacuations very ill. 
And indeed the difeafe feems often to be more of a putrid than of 
an inflammatory nature. 

Though this fever is often occafioned in child-bed women by 
too hot a regimen, yet it would be dangerous to leave that off all of 
a fudden,arid have recourfe to a very cool regimen, and large evac- 
uations. We have realbn to believe, that fupporting the patient's 
ipirits, and promoting the natural evacuations, is here much fafer 
than to have recourfe to artificial ones, as thefe, by finking the fpi- 
rifSj feldom fail to increafe the danger. 

If the difeafe proves tedious, or the recovery flow, we would 
recommend toe Peruvian bark, which may either be taken in fub- 
fiance or infufed in wine or water, as the patient inclines. 

The miliary fever, like other eruptive difeafes, requires gentle 
purging, which fhuld not be neglected, as foon as the fever is gone 
off, and the patient's ftrength will permit. 

To prevent this difeafe, a pure dry air, fufficient exercife, and 
wholefome food, are neceflary. Pregnant women fhould guard 
againft cuftivenefs, and take daily as much exercife as they can bear, 
avoiding all green trafhy fruits, and other unwhclefome things ; and 
when in childbed, they ought ftri&ly to obferve a cool regimeq% 
■ ■ i ■■ i i ■■ 

CHAP. XXII. 

OF THE REMITTING FEVER. 
rnp 

X HIS fever takes its name from a remiflion of the fymp* 
toms, which happens fometimes focner, and fometimes later, but 
generally before the eighth day. The remiflion is commonly pre- 
ceded by a gentle fweat, after which the patient feems greatly re- 
lieved, but in a few hours the fever returns. Thefe remiffions re» 
turn at very irregular periods, and are fometimes of longer, fome- 
times of fhorter duration : the nearer however that the fever ap- 
proaches to a regular intermittent, the danger is the lefs. 

CAUSES. — Remitting fevers prevail in lowmarfhy countries, 
abounding with wood and ftagnating waters ; but they prove moft 
fatal in places where great heat and moifture are combined, as in 
fome parts of Africa, the province of Bengal in the Eaft -Indies, &c. 
where remitting fevers are generallv of a putrid kind, and prove ve- 
ry fatal. They are mcft frequent in chfe Calm weather, especially 
after rainy ieafons, great inundations, or the like. No age, ftx, or 
conftitution is exempted fr~m the attack of this fever ; but it chiefly 
leizes perfons of a relaxed habit, who live in low dirty habitations, 
breathe an impure ftagnating air, take little exercife, and uie m> 
wholefome diet, 
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SYMPTOMS.— The firft fymptoms of this fever, are general- 
ly yawning, itretching, pain, and giddinefs in the head, with alter- 
nate- fits of heat and cold. Sometimes the patient is aife&ed with 
a delirium at the firft attack. There is a .pain, and fometimes a fwel- 
ling, about the region of the ftounch, the tongue is white, the eyes 
and fkin frequently appear yellow, and the p tient is ofttn afflicted 
with bilious vomitings. The pulie is fometimes a li tie hard, but 
i'eldom flail, and the blood, when let, rarely (hews any figns of in- 
Jlammation. Some patients are exceedingly coftive, and others are 
airlifted with a very troubl fome loofenefs. 

It is impoifibleto deforibe all the fymptoms cf this difeafe, as 
they vary according to the fituation, the feaibn of the year, and the 
cocibtution of the patient. They may likewise be t reatly changed 
by the me* hod of treatment, and by many other circum^ances too 
tedious to mention. Sometimes the bilious fymptoms predominate, 
ibmetimes the nervous, and at other times the putrid. Nor is it ar 
all uncommon to fnd a fucceflion of each of thele, or even a com- 
plication of them at the fame time, in the lame perfon. 

REGIMEN. — The regimen muft be adaoted to the prevailing 
fymptoms. When there are any (igns of inflammation, the diet 
mult be flender, and the drink weak and diluting. But when any 
nervms or putrid fymptoms prevail, it will benecefTary to fupport: 
the patient with food and liquors of a more generous nature, luch 
as are recommended in the immedia'ely preceding fevers. We muft 
however be very cautious in the ufe of things of a heating quality, 
as this fever is frequently changed into a continual by an hot r«gi; 
men, and improper medicines. 

Whatever the fymptoms are, the patient ought to be kept cool, 
quiet, and clean. His apartment, if poffible, mould oe large and 
frequently ventilated by letting in frefh air at t^e doors and win- 
dows. It ought likewife to be rpriaklsd with vinegar, juice of lem- 
on, or the l ; ke. His linen, bed-clothes, &c. mould be frequently 
changed, and all his excrements immediately removed. 1 hough 
thefe things have been recommended before, we think it neceflary, 
ro repeat them here, as they are of more importance to the fick than 
practitioners are apt to imagine.* 

MEDICINE.— In order to cure- this fever, we mull endeavor 
<:o bring it to a regular intermiilion. This intention may be pro- 
moted by bleeding, if there be any figns of inflammation ; but 
when that is not the cafe, bleeding ought by no means to be at- 
tempted, as it will weaken the patient and prolong the difeafe. A 

* Theingeniou* Dr. Lind,of Windfor, in his inaugural differtatton concerning the pu- 
trid Remitting Fever of Bengal, has the following obfervation : lndul:a,_ lodices, ac ftra, 
gula, faspius funt mutanda, ac reri exponenda ; fseces fordefque quam primum re:uove.ndi>; 
oportet ctiam ut loca quibas asgri decumbent fint falubria et aceto confpcrfa j denique ut 
jcgris cura quanta maxima profniciatur. Conpertum ego habeo, medicum hzec fedulo ob- 
l"er»antem, quique ea cxequi potc'ft multo magis xgris prof cturum, quam medicum peritioiea:) 
hilfe commodis, deflitutum." 

** The patient's (hirt, bed-clarhes, and bedding, ought frequently to be changed and ex _ 
pofed to the air, and all his excrrments immediately be removed; the bed-chamber flioulu 
be well ventilated, and frequently fprinkled with vinegar; in ftiort, every attention fhould be 
paid to the patient. 1 can aihrm. that a phyfician who put3 thefe in practice will much of- 
tcnej fuccee- 1 thin one who is r ; !fu!, but h4? rrotan opportunity of uHiig tsejjj 

}T?an3," 
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vomit however will feldora be improper, and is generally of great 
fervice. Twenty or thirty grains of ipecacuanha will anfwer this 
purpofe very well ; but where it can be obtained, we would rath- 
er recommend a grain or two of tartar emetic, with five or fix 
graios of ipecacuanha, to be made into a draught, and given for a 
vomit. This may be repeated once or twice at proper intervals, 
if the fickaefs or naufea continues. 

1\q body ought to be kept open either by clyfters or gentle 
laxatives, as weak infufions of fenna and manna, fmall doles of the 
leaifive eleftuary, cream of tartar, tamarinds, ftewed prunes, or 
the like, but all ftrong or dralUc purgatives are to be carefully 
avoided. 

By this courfe the fever in a few days may generally be 
broug.lt to a pretty regular or diftin£t intermiflion, in which cafe 
the Peruvian bark may be adminiftered, and it will feldom fail to 
perfeft the cure. It is needlefs here to repeat the methods of giv- 
ing the bark, as we have already had occafion frequently to men- 
tion them. 

The m>ft likely way to avoid this fever is to ufe a wholefome 
and nourishing ^iet, to pay the moft fcrupulous attention to clean- 
liness, to keep the body warm, to take nifficient exercife, and in 
hot countries to avoid damp fituations, night air, evening dews, 
and the like. In countries where it is endemical, the beft preven- 
tative medicine wnich we can recommend is the beft Peruvian bark, 
which may either be chewed, or infuied in brandy or wine, &c. 
Some recommend fraoaking tobacco as very beneficial in marfhy 
countries both for the prevention of this and intermitting fevers. 



CHAP, XXIII.5 
OF THE TELLOW FEVER. 

JL O enter into a minute invefligation of the difputed Ori- 
gin of this difeafe,(and whether it be imported and contagious^ or Do- 
meftic and Epidemic) under exiftiag circumftances, would be to af- 
fume a province, unwarrantable as it regards the preient work. 

So early as the year 1 699, we learn the extftence of Yellow 
Fever in this city. At that, and for fome time fubfequent it was 
confidered an infetliaus dijlemper, and in 1748, Dr. Lining pronoun- 
ced it an imported dijeafe and contagious — The moft learned of the 
Facultyagree, "That as almoft all fevers are generally Epidemic, it 
is probable that fome matter floating in the atmofphere, and appli- 
ed to the bodies of men, ought to be confidered as the remote 
caufe of fevers : and thefe matters prefent in the atmofphere and 
thus acting upon men, may be confidered either as contagions, 
(that is, effluvia arifing dire&ly or originally from the body of a 
man under a particular difeafe, and exciting the fame kind of difeafe 
in the body to whom they are applied) or miasmata, that is efflu- 
via arifing from other fubftances than the bodies of men, producing 
a difeafe in the perfon to whom they are applied" — Hence we may 
iflfer, that this latter term embraces what is meant by Epidsm 
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when applied to divers places, or Endemic when we fpeak of any 
one place. 

It is however evident, that the terms Epidemic and Contagious 
are fo conne&ed, as not to be capable of an entire disjunction : The 
effluvia ari.ing from ther fubftances than the body of m .n, con- 
taminating the air, and producing difeafe in perfons predifpofed — 
wh:it_ is the confequence ? By the accumulation of difeafe, a com- 
bination of Canfes proceeding from miafmata, combined with the 
ellluv'aariung from the bodies of the difeafed — or in other words, 
Animal and Vegetable effluvia uniting — muft of neceflity produce a 
fpecirs of contagion or at leaft a variety. 

Dr. Cullen admits the probability of a variety in contagions. 
Yet obferves't at though tn.y have now been ohferved and diftin- 
guifhed for many ages, and in many different par's of the world, 
they nave been aKvays f :>uad to retain the fame general character, 
and to differ only in circumftances, that may be imputed to i'eafon, 
climate, and other external caufes, or to the peculiar c.nftitutions 
of the Overal perfons affected. He rather inclines to admit the 
probability, that in each of thefe fpecies the contagion is of one 
Specific nature, which we apprehend confils in the union of the two 
effluvias already mentioned. Hence, whenever it can be proved, 
that any difeafe has been communicated from a combination of 
thefe, we may pronounce it contagieus, and vice veria. 

Then wi'h refpecl to the Contagious or Noih-Contagiom nature of 
the Yellow Fever, as it occurred in Charlefton, we need only de- 
mand, has it in any known inftance been communicated from one 
perfon to another ? The 1 -arned and experienced Dr. Ramfay of 
Cnarleftoo, in a letter to Dr. Miller of New- York, fays " I here is 
but one opinion among the Phyficians and Inhabitants, and that is, 
that the difeafe was neither Imported, nor Contagious. This was the 
unanimous fentiment of the Medical Society, who in purfuance of it, 
give their opinion to the government hft Cummer" (i. e. the dimmer 
of 1800) that the rigid enforcement of fe quarantine laws was by 
no means neceffary on account of the Yellow Fever." The doctor 
concludes by obfewing " my private opin : on is, that our Yellow 
Fever is a local dileafe originating in the air of Charlefton." Cor- 
refpondent to this is the opinion of Dr. Tucker Harris, communi- 
cated to Dr. Currie : M with refpeft to the contagious nature of Yel- 
low Fever, fo far as it has occurred in this city, tnere is no inftance, 
which can be cited to induce the fmallelt fufpicion thereof. It ap- 
pears, that not only Europeans and ftrangers from different ftates, 
who vifit our city, take the difeafe and die, without communicating 
it to the phyficians, nurfcs or attendants, but that people from the 
country, ftrangers to our atmofphere, on coming to town, often 
iicken in their way home, and die in houfes on the road ; yet in no 
one inftance, hath the dif\>rder been transferred to any of the indi- 
viduals of the family who received them in. ! his in my opinion, 
is an undeniable aod convincing proof of the non-contagious nature of 
the Yellow Fever. Indeed I itrongly doubt whether any difeafe, 
originating from vegetable or marlh miafna, can be contagious, for 
as yet it never has been demenftrated : while on the ether hand \ 
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am inclined to believe, that animal, perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to fay Human effluvia^ under certain modifications, prove the 
iource of all iuch difeafes as are of a contagious kind ; and the 
operation of this contagion is not, as happens in the cafe of Yellow 
FevercoBfined to the autumnal months, but will exift at any feaforj. 
This may perhaps, ferve in fome meafure, to difcrimmate between 
Epidemic and contagious diforders, &c." Thefe facts corroborated 
by fuch high and unaoubted testimonies, will eftablifti what I have 
already advanced with regard to the locality of this difeafe and pro- 
ceed to give the 

Definition.*— lhe Yellow Fever derives its appellation from the 
yellow fuffufion which commonly appears in the eyes and on the 
fkin, however, as this appearance is not univerfal, and frequently 
happe>un£ In many other cafes, the term may not be ftrictly proper. 
It was during the Revolution, termed Camp-Fever, It appears to 
be 9 fever of the Typhus kind, and by Dr. Cull ?n is very proper. 
ly Colled Typhus itlerodcs. The term Yellcw Fever is moft generally 
applied to it, and a? fuch we prefume it will continue to be handed 
down to the la«eft pofterity. 

CAUSES. — Authors appear to be divided as to the caufe of 
Yelbw Fever, whicn may be collected from what has been already 
faid. It is however believed that a particular idiofyncrafy^ i. e. con- 
flitution or derangement of the atmofphere, probably effected by 
the ftrong lignt and intenfe heat of the fun, depriving that portion 
nearef: the earth of its proper quantity of vital air, leaving the 
Mephitk or heavier part near to the furface of the earth, forms one 
not among the leaft of caufes, The lofs of a fraall portion of vital 
air renders this lower ftratura very unfit for refpiration, confequent- 
ly very unwholefome ; when this circumftance takes phce, and the 
atmofphere feems vitiated {lowly and by degrees,the effect of Yel- 
low Fever or indeed any other is not fo considerable ; in proportion 
to ti.e fuddennefs and degree of this tdhfyncrafy and vitiated ftate of 
the atmofphere, fo is the violence of its appearance. Marfh miak 
ma, as has been already oWerved is productive of Epidemics, and 
none deny t k at contagious diforders are produced by the exhala- 
tions from putrifying animal and vegetable fubftances. It may alio 
be remarked, that moft climates experience an unhealthy and pef- 
tilential atmofphere, foon or immediately after the exhalations from 
the putrifying collections of vegetable and animal matter begin to 
rife, which diffufmg themfelves in the air, bring on difeafes of dif- 
ferent forces of malignity according to the contaminated ftate of 
the atmofphere, in conjunction with other predifpofing circumstan- 
ces, and that thefe exhalations are principally produced by heat 
combined with fome peculiar ftate of the atmofphere, is an opinion 
backed by good authority. Dr. Harris, whofe opinion I have be- 
fore taken the liberty to introduce, obferves, after having objected 
to the generally affigned caufes, " I am however decidedly of opin- 
ion, that heat combining with fome unknown modification of the 
atmofphere of our citv, has, in ten out cf the laft thirteen years, 
given exiftence to this dreadful difeafe." 

SYMPTOMS— There is little or no 4if Vrence ameng author* 
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of the prefent.day with regard to thefe, I have confulted eight or 
ten of the greateft celebrity, and obferve an alrnoft unique of opin- 
ion — Before the fever for vs itfelf, the moft ufual fign of its ap- 
proach is a fudden and univerfal pain of the head generally above 
one or both eyes, which in fome remit with fhort intervals, caufing 
a giddinefs or vertigo, rather than fharp pain, attended with an un- 
ufual feeblenefs and languor of the body. Dr. Rufh ftates among 
other premonitory fymptoms, a fudden drying up, or breaking out 
of an old fore, freffi eruptions in different parts of the body ; a 
ceffition of a chronic difeafe or a converfion of a periodical into a 
continual difeafe — a peculiar fallown fs cf the complexion — a head- 
ach, a decay or increafe of appetite, coftivenefs -, a dirainifhed 
or increafed fecretion of urine, a hot and oftenfive breath, 
confhn*- (weats, and fometimes of a fcetid nature, or a dry ikin ; 
wakeful efs, or a difpofi ion to early or protracted fleep, a pre- 
ternaturally frequent pulfe ; unufual vivacity, or depreflion of 
fpirits, fatigue or fweats from li^ht exertions ; the hands when rub- 
bed, emitring a fmell like hepar (liver) of fulphur, and laftly a fenfe 
of burning in the mouth. The fever is commonly ufhered in with 
alternative flight chills and heats, naufea, pains of the head, back, 
loins, and at the pit of the ftomach. Thefe fymptoms are often 
followed, in lefs than 24 hours with violent retchings and vomiting 
of a green or yellow bile, the fmell of which is very offenfive. 

The learned Dr. Mitchell very ingenioufly arranges the pathog- 
nomic, (peculiar or always attendant) fymptoms of this difeafe into 
the fix following particulars. 1. A very grea; and fudden debility 
without any manifeft caufe. 2. A feverifh anxiety, generally very 
grievous. 3. A fhort quick and difficult orthopnak refpiration, (i. e. 
the patient cannot draw his breath with eafe unlefs in an upright 
pofture) after the fever is farmed. 4. A contracted deep puilfe; the 
artery feels tenfe, but the pulfe is compr^ffible, to which fucceeds a 
deprefTsd, or foft and low pulfe, after the ftate of the difeafe, or 
after the yellow eifufion appears. 5. A pain of the fcorbiculus cor- 
dis, (pit at the ftomach) either much complained of or to be felt on 
fquiezi ig that part ; and more or lefs fevere according to the fe~ 
verity of the difeafe. 6. A yellownefs in the eyes, or all over the 
body at the height of the difeafe ; unlefs prevented by colliquative 
or critical difcharges, to which maybe added, a violent and unufuai 
kind of pain of.the head, unlefs it is drowned as it were in the more 
grievous complaint about the pTcccordia, (the vitals or particularly 
the heart.) The three latter are fymptoms moft peculiar to this fever. 
At other times the patient is attacked with very great anxiety, fick- 
nefs and pain of the ftomach, attended with an exceffive convulfive 
vomiting, which no medicine feems likely to relieve— After the firft 
day the furface of the body is generally either cold, or dry and 
parched, the head-ach and ftupor often ending in a delirium which 
proves fuddenly fatal in many cafes. It is to be obferved that the 
vomiting fometimes occurs as early as the firft or fecond day, but 
more commonly on the third, when it brings on hicknp, inflamma- 
tion of the ftomach and vifcera, with a large difcharge by vomit of 
a black atrrttteur matter, (anciently denominated black choler) lifce 
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coffee grounds, mixed with a bloody lymph, or coagulated blood. 
The atrabilious humor is often highly acrid ; fometiraes vifcid, in 
which latter cafe it is with difficulty ejected, and hence by its great 
acrimony it renders this fymptom violent and often fatal. 

We have been thus prolix in defcribing the lymptoms, becaufe 
we think much depends tnereon, and indeed much more nfght be 
faid did we not prefume, a due attention to thefe, would diicover 
to any careful obferver the premonitory as well as concomitant ad- 
vances thereof— with regard to Prognostics, we decline advancing 
any obfervations, and proceed to the 

REGIMEN. — It may not be amifsto defcribe under this par- 
ticular, what are confiiered as preventatives of fever — thefe are 
feverally pointed out by that eminent phyfician, Dr. Rufh. He 
advifes firft, where it is practicable, the flight of perfons expofed to 
its attack, but where this is impracticable, fnfety mould be fought for 
in fuch means as reduce the preternatural tone and fulnefs induced 
in the blood veff Is Dy tr\e ftimulus of the miafmata and the fuppref- 
fion of cuftomary fecretions. Thefe are, i . A diet accommodated 
to the greater or lefs expofure of the body to the action of the ?nU 
afmata and to the greater or lefs degree of labor or exercife, which 
are taken. In cafes of great expofure to an infe&ed atmofphere, 
with but little exercife, the diet fhould be timple in its quality and 
imall in its quantity. Frefh meats and wines fhould be avoided. 
A little falted meat and Cayenne pepper with vegetables, prevent 
an undue languor of the ltomach,from the want of its ufual cordial 
aliments. But where a great deal of exercife is taken, broths, a lit- 
tle wine or malt liquors may be ufed with the fruits and garden 
vegetables of the feafon with fafety and advantage. The change 
from a full to a low diet fhould be made gradually. When made 
fuddenly it predifpofes to an attack of the difeafe. 

2. Laxative medicines— 3. A plentiful perfpiration kept up by 
means of warm clothing and bed-clothes. The excretion which 
takes place by the pores is of the firft neceflity ; as is a particular 
attention to clean linen or flannel ; and 4. Blood letting. All thefe 
depleting reme lies, whether ufed feparately or together, induce 
fuch an artificial debility in the fylieni, as difpofes it to vibrate 
more readily under the impreflion of the miafmata. 

A fecond clafs of preventives, are fuch as obviate the internal 
action of miafmata, by exciting a general or partial determina- 
tion to the external furface of the body. Thefe are — 1 . The warm 
bath ; it fervcs the treble purpoles of keeping the fkin clean, the 
pores open, and of defending what are called the vital organs from 
difeafe, by inviting its remote caufe to the external iurface of the 
body. This cannot be too highly recommended. 2. The cold bath. 
3. Warning the body morning and evening with fait water. 4. An- 
ointing the body with oil or frefh butter. 5. lrTues,fetons and blifters. 

A third clafs of preventives are fuch as excite a general action, 
more powerful than that which the miafmata are difpofedto create 
in the fyftem, or an aftion of a contrary nature. Thefe are— 1. 
Onions and garlick. The liberal ufe of thefe condiments in food 
hath exempted all thole who ufed them in 1793, from yellow fever. 
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2. Calomel taken in fuch fmall dofes as gently to affect the gums. 
Several other controverted or at leaft doubtful particulars are en- 
umerated, which we pafs over in order to point out the neceffity 
of* avoiding all its exciting caufes. Thefe are — i. Heat and cold : 
While the former has excited the yellow fever in thoufands, the 
latter has excited it in ten thoufands. It is not in middle latitudes on- 
ly, that cold awakens this difeafe in the Dody. 2. The early morn- 
ing and evening air, even in warm weather. 3. Fatigue from 
amufements ; Juch as fifhing, gunning, dancing, and from unufual 
labor or exercife. 4. Intemperance in eating and drinking. 5. 
Partaking of new aliments and drinks. 6. Violent emotions or 
paffions of the mind. 7. The entire ceffation of moderate labour. 
8. The continuance of hard labor. Thefe are the principal means 
of prevention which have been enumerated as neceffary. The 
Regimen to be obferved after an attack, confifts in the following : 
The patient mould abfbain from animal food ; the diet mould con^ 
lift of gruel, panado, fago, chicken-broth, and other ipoon-meats ; 
he mould ufe cool diluting drinks, fuch as barley-water, toaft and 
water, lemonade, apple tea, tamarind-water, hop-tea, and alio fmall 
quantities of ripe fruits, which tend to keep the bowels foluble. 
The chamber of the fick (h mid be fpacious and airy, and frequent- 
ly ventilated through the day : vinegar, fprinkled on hot bricks, 
mould be introduced into the apartment frequently, and impregna- 
ted with aromatic herbs repeatedly fprinkled over the floor, bed- 
clothes, &c. The paffions of the mind ought alio to be regularly 
attended to, and the excrements mould not be fuffered to remain a 
moment in the apartment. Thefe circumftances are of infinite im- 
portance, as well to the fick, as to thofe who frequent them. 

MEDICINE. — Here a particular neceffity compels us to be 
minute in our obfervations. — This publication was originally, and 
is now intended, as an affiftant and guide to Families, and to fuch 
as are out of the reach of Phyhcians. Happily for mankind, where 
this difeafe prevails, there are generally a fumcient number of emi- 
nent phyucians. Need we obferve the importance of an early ap- 
plication to an honeft and /kilful practitioner ? — Where however 
this highly prudent plan is neglected, or impracticable, we would 
recommend the following mode of treatment : In this fever the 
firl't indication is to fubdue it by the moft fpeedy means in our pow- 
er. The fecond is to prevent the putrefcent ftate that follows fo 
rapidly after the febrile ftapre, or to oppofe its progrefs when begun, 
and at the fame time to fupp -»rt the ftrength of the patient. The 
Jirft intention is bed accomplifhed by bleeding and purgatives ; 
bleeding is beft performed within the firft twenty-four hours from 
an attack, or at moft within thirty-fix. Some practitioners have 
pointed out the exact quantity of blood to be drawn, but as an im- 
plicit attention to that rule may fubject us to error, we d::line 
the infertion. In general, when the ufe of the lancet is indi- 
cated, one or more bleedings may be admitted, with a view to alle- 
viate the violent pains of the head, eyes, &c. provided it be per- 
formed within the time prefer ibed. In order to moderate the vio- 
lent determination to the head, the feet mould be bathed in warm 
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water, and an opening clyfter adminiftered immediately. As obfti- 
nate coftivenefs generally prevails, and the ftomach is feldom long 
capable to retain the common purgatives, we ought to improve the 
time to advantage. It may be here obierved that if perforation 
can be promoted foon after the attack, it may be a meaus to fub- 
due the fever : with this view, if there be no inclination to vomit, 
and the ikin is dry and parched, the following may be adminiftered 
to advantage, during the firft twenty-four i ours. Take antimon- 
ial powder, and Calomel, of eacn one fcruple, fyrup enough to 
make a mafs, ot which eight pills may be made. Four of thef'e may 
be taken immediately, and two more repeated every fecond or third 
hour after, till they either procure a due difcharge, or free perfpira- 
tion. Should however the firft dofe occafion a retching or vomiting, 
we mould immediately defift and refort to tae other aieans hereaf- 
ter laid down. If the prefcription operates plentifully by fweat 
and by ftool, the patient will in all probability recover, as by this 
means the fever is often prevented from forming itfelf. Should 
the ftomach not retain the foregoing, forty grains of jalap and 
twenty of calomel, or twenty of calomel with the like quantity of 
Crab's-eyes or magnefia, may be rubbed together, and diviaed in* 
to ten powders ; one of thefe may be given every two hours, in a 
little cold tea, or they may be formed into ten pills, one of which 
to be taken at the fame periods, and continued during the whole 
of the febrile ftage, or until the gums are affe cted. When this 
fortuuate circumftance takes place, the medicine muft be fulpended, 
and nourifhment with a little wine given. 2. As bark in fubftance 
will rarely remain on the ftomach, decoctions are to be preferred f 
and as in this ftage it is necelTary to exert every effort to refift a 
tendency to putrefaction, four table-fpoonsful of the decoction of 
bark may be given every two hours. If the ftomach Ihould reject 
it, or whether it does or not, we ought not to neglect repeated clyf. 
ters of it, acidulated with vinegar or lime juice, at leaft every two 
hours, nor would it be amifs to rub the body with vinegar or lime- 
juice, as often as practicable. Some have recommended olive or 
fweet oil for this purpofe alfo. Sometimes the ftrained juice of 
wood-forrel given internally and by v/ay of clyfter, has been at- 
tended with good effects in reftraining the putrid tendency, and in 
one inftance has been known to check the black vomit. Hops, 
beiog poffefTed of great antifeptic properties, an infufion of them 
may be taken in moderate draughts, at proper intervals. In cafe 
of vomitting, a blifter applied to the epigaftric region, particularly 
the pit of the ftomach, is almoft alone to be relied on. In this fe- 
ver, an inflammation of the ftomach and vifcera are almoft always 
prefent, and the tendency to putrefcence is fo great as to exclude 
the remedies tifually applied in other cafes attended with vomiting. 
Her" it is eflentially and abiblutely necelTary to avoid all heating 
medicine. Wherefore, if the gums are not already affected, fric- 
tions of ftrong mercurial ointment, particularly over the hypochon- 
driac and epigaftric regions, may be ufed ; and if by this means 
"he gums can be affected, a cure may be looked for. 

From what has beeu faid we may collect, that the general plan 
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of treatment for this . Hydra-difeafe, confifts of fuch remedies, as 
tend to fubdue the inflammatory dia^hefis already pointed out.— 
Bleeding, warm bathing, and purgatives, appear to be the moft an- 
proved, to which may be adde.^ bliftering and the mercurial fric- 
tion. Am« >ng the purgatives, calomel appears to claim the prefer- 
ence, and when timely anoVpruder.tly adminiftered, feldom fails to 
prove fuccefsful. Hence we are again induced, earneftly to advife- 
timely application to a Profeffional Chancer. Y 

^^ We 1 ^ UnOW ^ ncl ^ e Y! thfome ^marks on the treatment 
of convalefcenf s. 1 hey mould avoid every thing which may tend 
to bring on a relapfe ; among thefe maybe reckoned a too early 
expofure to improper exercife, food, and drink. They mould eat 
but little at a ume, aid that little fhould be eafy of dige'iion. 
I heir exercife fhould be gentle, and introduction to the air gradual * 
morning and night air mould be avoided at all events. It wine* 
had been ufed in the fever, it muft now be ufed more fparingly. 
Bark m fubftance or decoction, mould be continued in moderate 
dofes, until the debilitated fyftem is invigorated, the dieeftive fac- 
ulty repaired and rtrengthened,and the patient returns to his ufual 
mode oi living. 

CHAP. XXIV. 

OF THE SMALL-POX* 

JL HIS difeafe, which originally came from Arabia, is now 
become lb general, that very few efcape it at one time of life or 
another. It is a moft contagious malady ; and has for many years 
proved the fcourge of Europe. 

The fmall-pox generally appears towards the fpring. They are 
very frequent in fummer, lefs fo in autumn, and Ieaft of all in win- 
ter. Children are moft liable to this difeafe ; and thofe whofe 
food is unwholefome, who want proper exercife, and abound with 
grofs humors, run the greateft hazard from it. 

The difeafe is diftinguifhed into the diftinct and confluent kind, 
the latter of which is always attended with danger. There are 
likewife other diftinctions of the fmall-pox : as the cryftaline, the 
bloody, &c. 

CAUSES. — The fmall-pox is commonly caught by infection. 
Since the difeafe was firft brought into Europe, the infection has 
never been wholly extinguished, nor have any proper methods, as 
far as I know, been taken for that pnrp- fe ; fo that now it has be- 
come in a manner conftitutional. Children who have over-heated 
themfelves by running, wreftling, &c. or adults after a debauch, 
are moft apt to be feized with the fmall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS.— This difeafe is fo generally known, that a 
minute defcription of it is unneceffary. Children commonly look 
a little dull, feem liftlcfs and drowfy for a few days before the more 
violent fymptoms of the fmall-pox appear. They are likewife more 
inclined to drink than ufual, have little appetite for folid food, 
complain of wearinefs, and, upon taking exercife, are apt tofwear. 
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Thefe are fucceeded by flight fits of cold and heat in turns, which 
as the time of the eruption approaches, become more violent, and 
are accompanied with pains of the head and loins, vomiting, &c. 
The pulfe is quick, with a great heat of the fkin, and re ftleflhefs. ' 
When the patient drops afleep, he wakes in a kind of horror, with 
a fudden flart, which is a very common fymptom of the approach- 
ing eruption ; as are alfoconvulfion-fits in very young children. 

About the third or fourth day from the time of fickening, the 
Qnall-pox generally begin to appear ; fometimes indeed they appear 
fooner, but that is no favourable fymptom. At firft. they very 
nearly refemble flea bites, and are lboneft difcovered on the face, 
arms, and breaft. 

The moft favorable fyroptoms are a flow eruption, and an 
abatement of the fever as icon as the puftules appear. In a mild 
diftin£t kind of fmall-pox, puftules feldom appear before the fourth 
day from the time of fickening, and tl ev generally keep coming 
out gradually for feveral days after. Puftules which are diftinft, 
with a florid red bafis, and which fill with thick purulent matter, 
firft of a whitiih, and afterwards a yellcwifh color, are the beft. 

A livid brown color of the puftules is an unfavorable fymptom; 
asalfo when they are fmall and flat, with black fpecks in the mid- 
dle. Puftules which contain a thin watery khor are very bad. A 
great number of pox on the face is always attended with danger. 
It is likewile a very bad fig'n when they run into one another. 

It is a moft unfavorable fymptom when petechia?, or purple, 
brown, or black fpots are interfperfed among the puftules. Thefe 
are figns of a putrid diffolution of the blood, and fhew the danger 
to be very great. Bloody ftools or urine, with a fwelled belly, 
are bad fymptoms ; as is alfo a continual ftranguary. Pale urine 
and a violent throbbing of the arteries of the neck are figns of an 
approaching delirium, or of convulfion-fits. When the face does 
not fwell, ©r falls before the pox come to maturity, it is very un- 
favorable. If the face begins to fall abcut the nth or 12th day, 
and at the fame time the hands and feet begin to fwell, the patient 
generally does well ; but when thefe do not fucceed to e ch other, 
there is reafon to apprehend danger. When the tongue is covered 
with a brown craft, it is an unfavorable fymptom. Cold fhiverirg 
fits coming on at the height of the difeafe are likewife unfavorable. 
Grinding of the teeth, when it proceeds from an affection of the 
nervous fyftem, is a bad fign ; but fometimes it is occasioned by 
worms, or a disordered ftomach. 

REGIMEN.— When the firft fymptoms of the fmall-pox ap- 
pear, people are ready to be alarmed, and often fly to the ufe of 
medicine, to the great danger of the patient's life. I have known 
children, to appeafe the anxiety of their parents, bled, blif.ered, 
and purged, during the fever which preceded the eruption of the 
fmall-pox, to fuch a degree that Nature was not only difturbed in 
her operation, but rendered unable to fupport the puftules after 
they were out ; fo that the patient, exhaufted by mere evacuations, 
funk under the difeafe. 

When convulfioos appear, they give a dreadful alarm. Imme* 
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dTately fome noftrum is applied, as if this were a primary difeafe - 
whereas it is only a fymptom, and far from being an unfavorable 
one, of the approaching eruption. As the fits generally go off be- 
fore the actual appe?rance of the fmall-pox, it is attributed to the 
medicine, which by this means acquires a reputation without anv 
merit.* 3 

All that is, generally fpeaking, neceflary during the eruptive 
tever, is to keep the patient cool and eafy, allowing him to drink 
rreely or lome weak diluting liquors ; as balm-tea, barley-water 
clear whey, gruels, &c He fhould not be confined to bed, but 
lnould fit up as much. as he is able, and mould have his feet and 
legs frequently bathed in lukewarm water. His food ought to be 
very light ; and he fhould be as little difturbed with companv as 
poflible. 7 

Much mifchief is done at this period by confining the patient 
too foon to his bed, and plying him with warm cordials or fudorific 
medicines. Every thing that heats and inflames the blood increafes 
the fever, and pufhes out the puftules prematurely. This has num- 
berlefs ill-effc&s. It not only increafes the number of puftules, but 
likewife tends to make them run into one another ; and when they 
have been pufhed out with too great a violence, they generally fall 
in bet ore they come to maturity. 

The good women, as foon as they fee the fmall-pox begin to ap- 
pear, commonly ply their tender charge with cordials, fatiron, and 
marigold teas, wine punch, and even brandy itfelf. All thefe are 
given with a view, as they term it, to throw out the eruption from 
the heart. This, like moft o her popukr miftakes, is the abufe of 
a very juft obfervation, that -when there is a moijlure antheJJcin, the pox 
rife better, and the patient is eafier, than when it continues dry and parched. 
But that is no reafon for forcing the patient into a fweat. Sweat- 
ing never relieves unlefs where it it comes fpontaneoufly, or is the 
effeft of drinking weak diluting liquors. 

Children are often fo peevifn, that "they will not lie a-bed with- 
out a nurfe conftantly by them. Indulging them in this, we have 
reafon to believe, has many bad effects both upon the nurfe and 
child. — Even the natural heat of the nurfe cannot fail to augment 
the fever of the child ; but if (he alfo proves feverifh, which is of- 
ten the cafe, the danger muft be encreafed.f 

Laying feveral children who have the fmall-pox in the fame bed 
has many 111 confluences. They ought if pcflible never to be in 
the fame chamber, as the perforation, the heat, the fmell, &c. all 
tend to augment the fever, and to heighten the difeafe. It is com- 
mon among the poor to fee two or three children lying in the fame 

* Convulfion-fif; are no doubt very alarnainp, but their effecls are often falutary. They 
feem to be one of the means made ufe of by Nature for breaking the force of a fever. I 
have always obferved the fever abated, and fomet'mes quite removed, after one or more 
convulfion-fits. This readily accounts for convulfions being a favourable fymptom in the 
fever which precedes the eruptipn of the fmall-por, as every thing that mitigates this ftver 
ieflsBs the eruption. 

f I have known a nurfe, who had the fmall-pox before, fo infefted by lyinjt conftantljr 
a-bed with a child in a bad kind of fmall-pox, that me had not only a great number of -«uf- 
tclss which broke out all over her body, but afterward* a malignant fever wh'ch terminate! 
in a number of impofthumes or boils, and from which fhe narrowly efcaoed with her life. VV< 
mention tbij to put others upon their guard againft ths dialer of tljia virulent infc&ion. 
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bed, "with fuch a load of puftules that even their lkins flick togeth. 
er. One can hardly view afcene of ti'is kin. : without being tok- 
ened by the fight. But how muft the effluvia affeft the poor pa- 
tients, many of whom perifh by this ufage.* 

A very dirty culiom prevails among the lower clafs of people, 
of allowing children in the fmall pox to keep on the fame linen dur- 
ing the whole period of that loathfome difeafe. Th's is done left 
they mould catch cold ; but it has many ill confequences. The lin- 
en becomes hard by the moifture which it abforbs, and frets the 
tender ikin. It likewife occafions a b.id fmell, which is very per- 
nicious both to the patient an ' thofe about him ; befides, the filth 
and fores which adhere to the linen, being abforbed, or taken up 
again into the body, greatly augment the difeafe. 

A patient fhoul i not be fuffrred to be dirty in an internal dif- 
eafe, far lefs in the fmall-pox. Cutaneous liforders are often occa- 
iioned by naftinefs alone, and are always increaled by if. Were 
the patient's linen to be changed every day, it would gr.atly re- 
frem him. Care indeed is to be taken that the linen be thorough- 
ly dry. It ought likewife to be put on when the patient is moftcool. 

So ftrong is the vulgar prejudice in this country, notwithftand- 
ing all that has been faid againft the hot regimtfn in the fmall-pox, 
that numbers ftill fall a facrifice to that error. I have feen poor 
women travelling in the depth of winter, and carrying their chil- 
dren along with them in the fmall pox, and have frequently obferv- 
ed others begging by the r ide-way with infants in their arms cov:r- 
ed with the paftules ; yet 1 could never learn that one of thefe 
children died by this fort of treatment. This is cerfcaidy a fuffi- 
cient proof of the fafety, at leaft of expo'fmgpatients in the frmll- 
pox to the open air. There can be no reafon however for expofmg 
them to public view. It is now very common in the environs of 
great towns to meet patients in the fmall p>x on the public walks. 
This practice, however well it may fait the purpr.-fes of boafting in- 
oculators, is dangerous to the citizens, and contrary to the laws of 
humanity and found policy. 

The food in this difeafe ought to be very l ; ght, and of a cool- 
ing nature, as panado, or bread boiled with equal qnantities of milk 
and water, good apples roafted or boiled with milk, and iweetened 
with a little fugar and fuch like. 

The drink may be equal parts of milk and water, clear fweet 
whey, barley-water, or thin gruel, &c. After the pox are full, 
butter-milk, being of an opening and cleanfing nature, is a very 
proper drink. 

MEDICINE.—This difeafe is generally divided into four dif- 
ferent periods, viz. the fever which preced°s the eruption, theerup- 
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tion itfelf, the fuppnration or maturation of the puftules, and the 
fecondary fever. 

It has already been obferved, that little more is ncceflary dur- 
ing the primary fever than to keep the patient cool and quiet, al- 
lowing him to him to drink diluting liquorr, and baching his feet 
frequently in warm water. Though this be generally the fafeft 
courfe that can betaken with infants, yet r.dults, of a ftrong con- 
flitution and plethorc habit, fometimes require bleeding. When 
n full pulfe, a dry fkin, and other fymptorcs of inflammation ren- 
der this operation neceflary, it ought to be performed ; but uvlefs 
thefe fymptoms are urgent,' it is faf r r to let it alone ; if the body 
is bound, emolienr clyfters may be thrown in. 

If there is a great naufea or inclination to vomit, weak camo- 
mile tea or lukewarm water may be drank, in order to cleanfe the 
ftomach. At the beginning of a fever, Nature generally attempts 
a d-fcharge, either upwards or downwards, which if promoted by 
gentle means, would tend greatly to abate ihe violence of the difeafe. 

Though every method is to be taken during the primary fe- 
ver, by a cool regimen, &c. to prevent too great an eruption ; yet 
after the puftules have made their appearance, our bufmefs is to 
promote the fuopuration by diluting drink, light food, and if Na- 
ture feems to flag, by generous cordials. When a low creeping 
pulfe, faintifhnefs, and great lofs cf ftrength, render cordials ne- 
ceffary, we would recommend good wine, which may be made in- 
to negus, with an equal quantity of water, and fharpened with 
the juice of orange, the jelly of currants, or the like. Wine-whey 
fharpened as above, is likewife a proper drink in this cafe : great 
care however muft be taken net to over-heat the patient try any cf 
thefe things. This, inftead of promoting, would retard the eruption. 

The riling of the fmall-pox is often prevented by the violence 
of the fever : in this cafe the cool regimen is ftricrly to be obferv- 
ed. The patient's chamber mufr. not only be kept cool, but he 
ought like wife frequently to be taken cut of the bed, and to be 
lightly covered with clothes while in it. 

Excemve reftlefihefs often prevents the rifing and filling of the 
fmall-pox. When this happens, gentle opiates are neceflary. Thefe 
however ought always to bo adminiftered with a fparing hand. To 
an infant, a tea-fpoon-ful of the fyruo of p-.poies may be given ev- 
ery five or fix hours till it has the defied effect. An adult will re- 
quire a table-fpoonful in order to anfwcr the farce purpofe. 

If (he patient be troubled with the Mraoguarv, or fuppreiTion of 
urine which often happens in the fmall-pox, he mould be frequent- 
ly taken out of bed, and if he be able, fhouH walk ^.crofs the rccm 
with his feet bare. When he cannot do this, he may frequently 
feton his knees in bed, and fhculd endeavor to p?fs ms urire as 
often as he can. When thefe do not fucceed, a tea-fpcor.ful cf the 
fweet fpirits of nitre may be occafionally mixed with his drink.— 
Nothing more certainly relieves the patient, or is more beneficial 
in the fmall-pox, tnan a plentiful difcharge cf urine. 

If the mouth be foul, and the tongue dry and chapped, it ought 
frequently to be wafhed, and the throat gargled with water and 

(12) 
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honey, ftnrper.ed with a little vinegar or currant jelly. • 

During the rifmg of the fmall-pox,it frequently happens that the 
patient is eight or ten davs without a ftool. This not only tends 
to heat and inflame the blood, but the foece s, by lodging lo long in 
the body, beeomeacrid, and even putrid ; from' whence bad con- 
sequences mule enfue. it Will therefore be proper, when the body 
is bound, to throw an emollient clyfter every lecond or third day 
through the whole courfe cf the difede. This will greatly cool sad 
relieve the patient. 

When petechia.', or purple, black, or livid fpots appear among 
the fmall-pox, the Peruvian bark muft immediately be adminiftered 
in as large dofes as the patient's ftomach can bear. # For a child, 
two drachms of the bark in powder may be mixed in three ounces 
of common water, one ounce of fimple cinnamon water, and two 
ounces of the fyrup of orange or lemon. This may be fharpened 
with the fpirits of vitriol, and a table-fpoqnful of it given every 
hour. If it be given to an adult in the feme form, he may take at 
leait three or four fpooasful every heur. Tbis" medicine ought not 
to be trifled with, but mufc be adminiftered as frequently as the 
ftomach can bear it ; in which o.fe it will > ften produce very happy 
effects, i nave frequently fees the petechia? disappear, and the 
fmall-pox, which had a very threatening r.fpetr, rife and fill with 
laudable matter, by theufe cf the bark and acids. 

The patient' s drink ought likewilein this cafe to be generous, as 
wlneorftrong negus acidulated with fpirits of vitriol, vinegar, the 
ju ; ce of lem-n, jelly of currants, or fuch like. His food muft con- 
fift of apples, roafted or boiled, preierved cherries, plums, and 
ether frtkls of an acid nature. 

The bark and acids are not only neceflary when the petechias 
or putn ' fvmptoms appear, but likewife in the lymphatic or 
chryltalline fmalhpox, where the matter is thin, rn.i duly prepared. 
The Peruvian bark feems to poffefs a lingular p*>wer of ailiilirg 
Nature in preparing laudable pus ; or what is called good matter ; 
confequently it mure be beneficial both in th : s and other difeafes, 
where the criiis depends on a fuppuration. I have often obferved 
where the fmall-pox were fiat, and the matter contained in them 
quite clear and tranfparent, and where at firft they had the appear- 
ance of running into one another, that the Peruvian bark, acidula- 
ted as above, changed the colour and confluence of the matter, and 
produced the m< ft happy effecTs, 

When the eruption fubfides fuddenly, or, as the good woFRefli 
term it, when the fmall-pox jtrihs i?i y before they have arrived at 
muturity, the danger is very great. In this cafe fiiftering-plafterg 
muftbe immediately applied to the wrifts and ancles, and' the pa- 
tient's fpirits fupported with cordial?. 

Sometimes bleeding has a furprifing effect in raifing the 
puftules after they have fubfided ; but it requires fkill to know 
when this is proper, or to what length the patient can bear it.— 
Sharp c.uaplafms however, may be applied to the feet and hands, as 
th 3 v tend to promote the fwelling of 'Me parts*, and by that means 
e d draw the humours towards the extremities. 
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The mod dangerous period of this difeafe is what we call the 
fecondary fever. This generally comes on when the fmall-pci 
begin to blacken, or turn on the face ; and melt of thofe who die of 
the fmall-pox are carried off by this fever. 

Nature generally attempt?, at the turn c f the fnall-nrx, to relieve 
the patient by loofe ftools. Her endeav rs this way are by no m^ans 
to be counteracted, but promoted, and the patient at the fame lime 
fupportedby food and drink of a new Oring and cord'al nature. 

If at the approach o ; - the fecondarv fever, the pufe be very 
quick, hard, and ftrong, the he t intenfe, and t u e breathing labori- 
ous, with other fymptoms of an inflammation of t. e bread, the 
patient muft immediately be bled. The quantity of blood to be 
let mutt be regulated by the patient's ftrength, age, and the urgen- 
cy of the fymptoms. 

But in the fecondarv fever, if the patient be faintifh, the puf- 
tules become fuddenly pale, and if there be great coldnefs of the 
extremities, biiftering-plafters muft be applied, and the patientnmflfc 
be Cupported with generous cordials. Wine and even fpirits 
have ibmetiraes been given in fach cafcs with amazing fuccefs. 

As the fecondary fever is in great meafure* if not wholly, 
owing to theabforp'ion ojf theimatter, it would feem highly confo- 
nant to realbn, that the puftules, as-Fcon as they come to maturi- 
ty, mould be opened. This is every day praftifed in other phleg- 
mons which tend to fuppuration ; and there feems to be no caufe 
why it fhould be lefs pn per hrre. On the contrary, we have 
feafon to believe that by this the fecondary fever might always be 
lefTened, and often wholly prevented. 

The puftules fhould be opened when they begin to turn of a 
yellow colour. Very little art is necelTary for. this operation .- r 
They may either be opened with a lancet or a needle, and the mat- 
ter abforbed oy a little drv lint. As the puftules are generally 
firft ripe on the" face, it will be prcper to begin with opening thefe, 
and the others in courfe as they become ripe. The puftules gene- 
rally fill again, a fecond or even a third time ; for which caufe the 
operation muft be repea;ed, or rather 'Continued as long as there 
is any confiderable appearance toF matter in the puftules. 

We have reafon to believe that this operation, rational 2s it is, 
has been neglected from a piece of miftaken tehdernefs in parents; 
They believe that it muft give great pain to the poor child ; and 
therefore would rather fee it die than have it ihus torfuied. Tins 
notion however is entirely without foundation. I have frequently 
opened the puftules when the patient did not foe hie, Without his 
being in the leaft fenfible of it ; but.fuppofe it were attended with 
a little pain, that is nothing in companion to \pi advantages which 
arife from it. r . c , 

Ooening the puftules not onlv prevents the reforpiion or tne 
matter into the blood, but lifcewife takes oil the tenfion of the ikin, 
and by that means treat lv relieves the patieut. It hkewile tends 
to prevent the pitting, which is a matter of no fmall importance.— 
Acrid matter bv lodging bng in the puftules, cannot fail to o-rroae 
the tender /kin'; by which many a handibme face becomes io ce* 
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formed as hardly 'to bear a refemblence to the human figure* v 

It is generally neceffary, after the fmal!-pox are gone oil, to 
purge the patient. If however the body has been open through 
the wh?le courfe of the difeafe, or if butter-milk and ether things 
of an opening nature have been drank freely after the height of the 
i mall-pox, purging becomes lefs necefiary; but it ought never 
wholly to be negle&e j. 

For very young children, an infufion of fenna and prunes, with 
a little rhubarb, may be fweetened with ccarfe fugar, and given in 
fmill quantities till it operates. Thofe who are farther advanced 
mult take medicines of a (harper nature. For example, a child of 
five or fix years of age may take eight or ten grains of fine rhubarb 
in powder over-night, and the fame quantity of jalap in powder 
next morning. This may be wrought off with frefh broth or 
water-gruel, and may be repeated three or four times, five or fix 
days intervening between each dole. For children further ad- 
vanced, and adults, the dofe mult be increafed in proportion to the 
age and conftitution.f 

When impofthumes happen after the fmall-pox, which is not 
feldom the cafe, they mud be brought to fuppuration as foon as 
poifible, by means of ripening poultices ; and when they have been 
opened, or have broke of their own accord, the patient muft be 
purged. The Peruvian bark and a milk diet will likewife be ufeful 
in this cafe. 

When a cough, and a difficulty of breathing, cr other fymp- 
toras of a confumption, fucceed to the fmall-pox, the patient muft 
be fent to a place where the air is good, and put upon a courfe of 
affes* milk, with fuch exercife as he can bear. For further direc- 
tions in this cafe, fee the article Confumptions, 

Of Inoculation, 

Though no difeafe, after it is formed, baffles the power of 
medicine more effectually than the fmall-pox, yet more may be 
done before-hand to render this difeafe favourable than any one 
we know, as ajmoft all the danger from it may be prevented by 
inoculation. This falutary invention has been known in Europe 
above half a century ; bf t like moft other ufeful difcoveries, it has 
till of late made but flow progrefs. It muft however be acknow- 
ledged, to the honour of this country, that inoculation has met with 
a more favourable reception here, than among any of our neigh- 
bours. It is Mill however, far from being general, which we have 
realon to fear will be the cafe, as long as the practice continues in 
the nands of the faculty. 

No difcovery can be of general utility, while the praftice of it 
is *ept in the hands of a few. Had the inoculation of the fmall- 

* Though this operation can never do harm, yet it is only necrflary when the patient has a 
greatloa of fmall-pox or wh e„ the matte, waich they contain i, \f lo t Kn „," * 
nature, that there ,, re.fon to apprehend bad canfequence. from its being too qu kkU reforbed! 
or taken up again into the mafs of circulating humors. 6 1»«fiy reioroea, 
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pox been introduced as a fafhion, and not as a medical difcovery, 
or had it been praftifed by the lame kind of operators here, as it 
ts in thole countries from whence we learned it, it had long ago 
been uaiverfa). The fears, the jealosies, the prejudices, and the 
oppofiteinterelis of the faculty, are, and ever will be, the moft 
ettectual obftacles to the progrefs of any falutary difcovery. Hence 
it is that the practice of inoculation never became in any meafure 
general, even in England, till taken up bv men net bred to phytic, 
ihele have not only rendered the practice more extenilve, but 
likewife more fate, and by acYmg under lei's reftraint than the regu- 
lar practitioners, have taught them that the patient's greater! dan- 
ger arofe, net from the the want of care, but from the excefs of it. 

They know very little of the matter, who impute the fuccefs 
cf modern incculators to any fuperior ikiil, either in preparing the 
patient or communicating the dileafe. Some of them indeed, from 
a fordid deiire of engrc fling the whole practice to themlUves, pre- 
tend to have extraordinary fecrets or noftrums for preparing per- 
fons for inoculation, which never fail of fuccefs. But this is only 
a pretence calculated to blind the ignorant and inattentive. Com- 
mon fenie and prudence alone are futficient boh in the choice or 
the fubject and management of the operation. Whoever is pof- 
fefled of thefe may perform this office for his children whenever he 
finds it convenient, provided they be in a good ftate of healh. 

This fentiment is not the reiult of theory, but of obfervation. 
Though few phyficians have hid more opportunities of trying in- 
oculation in all its different forms, fo little appears to me to depend 
on thofe, generally reckoned important circurnilances, of preparing 
the body, communicating the infection by this or the other method, 
&c. that for feveral years paft I have perluaded the parents or 
nurfes to perform the whole themfelves, and have found that 
method followed with equal fuccefs, while it is free from any in- 
conveniences that attend the other.* 

The fmall-pox may be communicated in a great variety cf ways 
with nearly the fame degree of fafety and fuccefs- In Turkey, 
from whence we learned the practice, the women communicate tae 
diieafe to children, by opening a bit of the fldn with a needle, and 
putting into the wound a Utile matter taken from a ripe puftuie. — 
On the coafc of Barbary they pals a thread wet with the matter 
through the fkin between the thumb and fore-finger ; and in forae 
of the ftates 01 Barbary, inoculation is performed by rubbing in 
the variolous matter between the thumb and fore-iinger, or. on 

* A critical fituation, too often to be met with, firft put me upon trying this method — 
Agentlemanwhohid loft all his children except one fon by the naturl fmall-pox, was de- 
termined CD have him inoculated. Fie told me his intention, and defired 1 would pe:fuare 
the mother ind -raidmocher, &c. of its propriety. Butthat was impoiTirde. They were 
notto be perfuaded, and either could not get t*-e better of their feats, or were oeteimined 
againft conviction. It wa3 always a point with me not to pet form the operation without the 
content of the part'es concerned. I therefore advifed the father, after giving his fon a dole 
or two of rhubarb, to go to a patient who had th^ fmall-pox of a good kind, to open two or 
three of the puftules, taking up the matter with a little cotton, and as toon as he came home 
to take his fon apart, and give his arm a flight icr.it. h with a pin, afterwards to rub the place 
we'l with thi cotton, and take no further notice of it. All tills he punctually pei formed ; 
and at the ufual period the fmall-pox mads their abearance, which v\ere or an exceeding 1 
£ood kind, and fo mild as not to confine the boy a.i ho-jr to his bed. None ot the other ft. 
jtioai knew but thi difcjfs hal corns ia t*W nituulvny, till the boy »« 
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other parts of the body. The practice of communicating the finall, 
pox, by rubbing :he variolous matter upon the /kin, has been long 
known in many parts of Ana and Europe as well as in Barbary, 
and has generally gone by the name of buying the fmalUpox. 

The prefent method of inoculating in Britain is to make two 
or thr j e flaming ir.ciiions in the arm, fo fuperfuial as not to pierce 
quite through the ikin, with a lancet wet whh frefh matter taken 
from a rips pu.'cuie ; afterwards the wounds are clofedup, and left 
without any ireiii g. Some make ufe of a ia;.cet covered with 
dry marer ; but nis is lefs certain, anl ought never to be uied 
unlefs where frefh matter cannot be obt ined ; when this is the cafe, 
the mutter ought to be loiftened ay holding me lancet for ibme 
time in 'tie flea n of warm \rat?r.* 

lnde r d if frefh matter be applied long enough to theikin, there 
is no occ ilion for any .vound at all. Let a bit of threa:', ^oout naif 
an inch ion ;, wet with the matter, be immediately appli-d to the 
&rm, 'midway bet ween the fhoulder a<jd the elbow, and covered 
with a p.ece Df thccommori fticking plafbr, and kept on for eight 
or 'en days. Tnis will feldo n fail to communicate the difeafe. — 
We rrieiiti :■ this method, becaufe many people are afraid of a 
wouad\and d »u.btlefs toe more e?fily the operation can be per- 
for ned, it has r he greater chance to become general. Some people 
imagine, that the dhcturg.: from a wound ieffens the eruption ; but 
there is nogrfa* Strefs \.:> ba laid upon this notion; behdes, deep 
wounds often uio . ecome troublefome. 

o not find that inoculation is at all confidered as a medi- 
cal operation in thofe co from whence we learned it. In 

Turk :y it is p.ri' irm : by t 15 women, arid in the Eaft-Indies by 
the Br cumins or p'-iefts. hi this country the cuftorn is ftill in its 
nfcnfaacy we make no doubt, however, but it will foon become ib 
familiar,that parents will think no more t f inoculating their children, 
than at p|efent they do of giving them a purge. 

No fet of men have it lb much in their power to render the 
practice of inoculation general as the clergy, the greateix opposition 
to it ft 11 arifrg from Lome fcruples of confcience, which they 
alone can r -move. I would recommenl it to them not only to 
endeavour to remove the religious objections which weak minds 
may have to this faiutary practice, but to enjoin it as a duty, and 
to point out the danger of neglecting to make ufe of a mean which 
Providence has put into our power, for living the lives of cur off- 
fpirng. Surely i'uch parents as wilfully neglect the means of laving 
their children's lives, are as guilty as thofe who pur them 'to death. 
Iwifn this matter were duly weighed, No one is more ready to 
make allowance for human weaknefs and religious prejudices ; yet 
I cannot help recommending it, in the warmest manner, to parents, 
to coniider h ;w great an injury they do their children, by neglecting 
to give them ..his difeafe irt hhe early period of life. 

i he numerous advantages ariling from the inoculation of the 

* Mr. Tronchin com.Tvjnicues this difeafe by a little bit of thread 4int in the matter, 
which lie covers with a (mall bli.W.ng-plaftet. This method may no doubt be ufed with 
Mvanugem tho!c tales where the patient is very much alarmed it the fight of any cutting i** 
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"mall-pox have been fully pointed out by the learned Dr. M'Kinzie* 
in h ; s Hi -lory of Health.! To thofe mentioiled by the Doctor we 
ihiil only add, tnat fuch as have not had the ffnall-pox in the early 

d of life are not oilly rendered unhappy, but likewife- in a 
great meafure unfit for fuftaining manv of the m?ft ufeful and im- 
portant offices. Few people woul 1 chufe even to hire a fervant 
who had not had' the imall-p x, far lei's to purchafe a (lave, who 
had the chance of dying of this difeafe. How could a phyfician or 
a furgeon, who had never had the (mall-pox hhnielf, attend others 
under that malady ? How deplorable is the fituatiori of females, 
who arrive at mature age without having had the fmall-pox! A 
woman with child f 1 lorn furvives this difeafe ; and if an infant 
happens to be feized with the fmall-pox upon the mother's breaft, 
who has not had the difeafe aerfelf, the (bene mud be diftrefling 1 
If fne continue. to fuckle the child, it is at the peril of her own life ; 
and if Ihe wean it, in all probability it will perith. How often is 
the affectionate mother forced to leave her houfe, and abandon her 
children, at the very time when her care is mod necefiary ? Yet 
flioulS parental affe&ipn get the batter of her fears, the confe- 
quences would often prove fatal. I have known the tender mother 
and her f uekhg infant laid in the fame grave, both untimely .victims 
to this dreadful malady. Butthefe are fcsnes too mocking even 
to mention. Let" parents who run away with their children to 
avoid the fmall-pox, or who refule to inoculate them m infancy, 
confider to what deplorable (ituations they may be reduced by this 
miflaken tendernejs ! 

As the fmall-pox is now become an epidemical difeafe in moil 
parts of the known worli, no other choice remains but to render 
the mal ady as nvild as poilible. Tills : s the only manner of extirpa- 
tion now left in our power ; and though it may feem paradoxical,* 
the ar'inciai method of communicating the difeafe, could it ,be 

t " Manv and great," fays this humane author, " are the dangers fttsnding the natural 
inf-cYiP'J from all which the iiiofculatioh is quite feC-ire. The natural infection may invade 
wa'c ojttiaemoered bodies, by no means difpofed for its kindly reception. It may attack 
them it a feafo'n of the yeareither violently hctor inteitfely cold. It may be communicated 
from afortof fmall-Doxirapregnated with the utnaoft virulence. It may ley hold upon 
p^oote unexpectedly, when a dangerous fort; is imprudently imported into a maritime piace. 
Itmavfutprile us loon after excetles committed in lusury, intemperance, or lrwdncis.lt 
likewife feize on the innocent after in lilpenfable watchmgs, hard labour, or necefiary 



'n a 



rln<n« it a trivial advantage, that ail thefe unhappy, cucwmftanees can be pre- 
vented bv inoculation ? R y inoculation numbers are Caved trom deformity as well as fiom 
de th In the natural fmall-pox, how often a.e the fiaeft features, and the molt beautiful 
complexions,- m'.ferablv disfigured I whereas inocu a:io.i rarely leaves any ugly marks or 
iVsr.evn where the number of puftules on the face has bee- v-iyconfiderablj.ar.cUhe 
fvrr.ptoms by no means favourable. An.l many other gnevou. complaints that a ;e frequent- 
ly fubfequenc to the natural fort, feldem follow the artificial. Does not ■nraiianon a'fo pre- 
vent S e 7nexpreflib'e terror, that perpetually harass perfonswho never ha th.s difeafe 
infomuch that when the finali-oox is epidemical, entire villages ; are depopulated mar,... s 
ruined an the faceof diftrefs fpread over '.he whole country ? From th s terror .t 
[hatiuftite is frequently poftponed, or difeburaged, at fc.lions or afyzes where the fmall-pox 
ra«s WitneSH and juries dare not arpear ; and by reafon of the necefiary abfence of fome 
Semen our honouraole and uleful judges are notattended with tnat reve.enc- and fplen- 
dour d"e to their office and merit. Does not inoculation, in like manner, prevent our brave 
lorsfrom being £«<» with this diltemper on (hip-board, where they jnult quickly fpread 

l.l'.iors ironi otii.j, !&'«• , .. . . . ;» u-i-,,. , n H «k.n. i^» h*v.' (farce 
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renders \ nniverfal, would amount to nearly the fame thing as roof- 
ing it out. It is a matter of fmall confequence, whether a difeafe 
be entirely extirpated, or rendered fo mild as neither to deftroy life 
nor hurt the corititution ; but that this may be done by inocula- 
tion, does not now admit of a doubt. The numbers who die 
under inoculation hardiy deferve to be named. In the natural way, 
one in four or five generally dies ; but by inoculation not one of a 
thouland. Nay, fome can boatt of having inoculated ten thoufand 
without the lofs of a fingle patient. 

I have often wifhed to fee fome plan eftablifhed for rendering 
this falutary practice univerfal ; but am afraid I (hall never be fo 
happy. The difficulties indeed are many ; yet the thing is by no 
means impracticable. The aim is great ; no lefs than faving the 
lives of one fourth part of mankind. What ought not to be at- 
tempted in order to accomplish lb defirable an end ? 

The firtt ftep towards rendering the practice univerfal, muft be 
to remove the religious prejudices agaiaft it. - This, as already 
ohferved, can only be done bytfhs clergy. They muft not only 
recaramend it as a duty to others, bin likewife practice it on their 
own children. Example will ever have more' influence than pre- 
cept. ■ - m ■ . 

The next thing requifiteis to put it in the power of all. For 
this purpofe we would recomnend* it to the Faculty to inoculate the 
children Df the poor, gratis. It is hard that fo ufeful a part of man- 
kind fhould, by their poverty, be exclude^ fromfuch a benefit. 

Should this fail, it is furejy in the power of any ftate to render 
the praclice general, at lead as faras their dominion extends. We 
do not mean that it ought to be enforced by a law. The heft way 
to promote it would be to employ a fufficient number of operators 
at the public expenfe. to inoculate the children of the poor. This 
would o nly be necefTary till the practice became general ; after- 
wards duftom, the ftrorigeft of all laws, would oblige every indi- 
vidual to inoculate'his children to prevent reile&ions. 

It may be objected to this fcherhe, that the poor would refufe 
to employ the inoculators ; this difficulty is ealily removed. A 
fmall premium to enable mothers to attend their children while 
under the difeafe, would be a fuflkierit inducement ; befides the 
iuccefs attending the operation would loon banifh all objections to 
it. Even confiderations of profit would induce the poor to em- 
brace this plan. They often bring up their children to the age of 
ten or twelve, and when they come to be-ufc-ful, they are fnatched 
away by this malady, to the great lei's of their parents, and detri- 
ment of the public, 

The Britifh hgiflature has of late years fhewn great attention 
to the prefervation of infant-lives, by fupporting the fcundling- 
hofpital, &c. ^ But we will venture to fay, if one tenth-part of the 
funis laid out in fupporting that inftitutiou, had been bellowed to- 
wards promoting the practice of inoculation cf the fmall-pcx among 
the poor, that not only more ufefui lives had been faved, but the 
nra&ice, ere now, rendered quite nniverfal in this ifland. ' It is net 
to be imagined what effect example and a little money *viil have 
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upon the poor ; yet, if left to themfelves, they would gO^>n forever 
in the old way, without thinking of any improvement. We only 
mean this as a hint to the humane and public-ipirited. Should 
fuch a fcheme be approved, a proper plan might eafily be hid down 
for the execution of it. 

But as public plans are very difficult to bring about, and 
often, by the lelfiih ^ews and milconduct of thofe entrufted with 
the execution of them, fail of anfwering the noble purpofefor which 
they were deiigned ; we mall therefore point out fome other 
method by which the benefits of inoculation may be extended to the 
poor. 

There is no doubt but inoculators will daily become more 
numerous. We would therefore have every parifh in Britain to 
allow one of them a fmall annual faiary for inoculating all the 
children of the parifh at a proper age. This might be done at a 
very trifling expenfe, and it would enable every one to enjoy the 
benefit of this ialutary invention. 

Two things chiefly operate to prevent the progrefs of inocula- 
tion. The one is a with to put the evil day as far off as poffible. 
This is a principle in our nature ; and as inoculation feems rather to 
be anticipating a future evil, it is no wonder maukind arefoaverfe 
fa it. But this obje&ion is m'fficiently aniwered by the fuccefs. 
Who in his fenfes would not prefer a lefTer evil to-day to a greater 
to-morrow, provided they were equally certain ? 

The other obftacle is the fear of reflexions. This has a very 
great weight with the bulk of mankind. Should the child die, 
they tnink th? world would blame them. This they cannot bear- 
Here lies the difficulty ; and, till that be removed, inoculation will 
make but fmall progrefs. Nothing however can remove it but 
cuftom. IVIak^ the practice fafhionable, and all objections will 
foon vanifh. It is fafhion alone that has led the multitude fmce the 
begimi ng of the wcrldftand w ill lead them to -the end. We muft 
therefore call upon the more enlightened part of mankind to fet a 
pattern to the reft. Their example-, though it may for feme time 
meet with oppofiuon, will at length prevail. 

I am aware of an objection to this practice from the expenfe 
with which it may be attended : this is eafily obviated. We do 
not mean that every parifh ought to employ a Sut^cn or a Dimfdale 
as inoculators. Tnefe have by their fuccefs already recommend- 
ed themfelves to crowned heads, and are beyond the vulgar reach ; 
but have not others an equal chance to fucceed ? They certainly 
have. Let them make the lame trial, and the difficulties will foon 
vanifh. There is not a parifh, and hardly a village in Britain, 
deftitute of ibme one who can bleed. But this is a far mere difficul; 
operation, and requires both more ikill and dexterity than inoculav 
tion. 

The perfons to whom we would chiefly recommend the per- 
formance of this operation are the clergy. Mofl of them know 
fomething of medicine. Almofl all of them bleed, and can order 
1 purge, which are all the qualifications necelTary for the practice of 
mccuration. The piiefts among the. lefs enlightened Indian? pfr 
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form this office, and why mould a Chriftian teacher think himfelf 
above it ? Surely the bodies of men, as well as their fouls, merit a 
part of the pallor's care ; at leaft the greater! Teacher who ever 
appeared among men, feems to have thought fo. 

Should all other methods fail, we would recommend it to 
parents to perform the operation themfelves. Let then take any 
method, of communicating the difeafe they pleafe ; provided the 
adjects be healthy, and of a proper age, the / will feldorn fail to 
fuceeed to their wifh. I have knowi many inftances even of 
mothers performing the operation, and never fo av.c • as heard of 
one bad confequence. A planter in one of the Well- India ill- mds 
is (aid to have, inoculated, with his .own ban i, in one year, three 
hundred of his fhves, who, notwithitandi g the warmth of the 
climate, and other unfavourable circumftaaces, all did well.— 
Common mechanics have often, to my knowledge, performed the 
.operation with as good fuccefs as phyficiaus. We do not however 
mean to difcourage thofe who have it in their power, rivm employ- 
ing people of ikill to inocuhte their children, and attend them while 
under the difeafe ; but only to (hew, that where luch cannot be 
had, the operation ought not upon t'at account to be neglt&e/J. 

Inftead of multiplying argument to recommend this practice, 
1 (hall juft beg leave to mention the method which I took with my 
own fori, then an only ch'ld. After giving him two gentle purges, 
I ordered the nurfe to take a bit of thread which had been pre- 
vioufly wet with freih matter from a pock, and to lay it upon his 
arm, covering it with a piece of fticking-plafter. This remained 
on fix or fevenday?, till it was rubbed off by accid. nt. At the 
ufual time the fmall-pox made their appearance, and were exceed- 
ingly favorable. Surelv this, which is, all that is generally neceiTa-. 
ry, may be done without any fkill in medicine. 

We have been the more full on this fubjed becaufe the bene- 
fits of inoculation cannot be extended to fociety by any o f her 
means than making the practice general. While it is confined to 
a few, it muft prove hurtful to the whole. By means of it the? 
contagion is fpread, and is communicated to many who might 
otherwife never have had the difeafe. Accordingly it is found that 
nearly the fame number dieof thefmall-pox nowas beforeinocuiation 
was introduced ; and this important difcovery, by waich alone 
more lives mijtht be faved than by all the endeavours of the Faculty, 
is in a great meafure loft by its benefits not being extended to the 
whole community.* 

The Ipring and autumn have been ufually reckoned the mofc 
proper fealbns for inoculation, on account of the weather being 
then molt temperate ; but it ought to be considered that thefe are 
generally the moft unhealthy lealbns of the whole year. Undoubt- 
edly the belt preparation for the difeafe is a previous good ftate of 
health. I have always obferved that children in particular are 
more fickly tower. is the end of Ipring and autumn, than at any 
ether time of the year. On this account ; as well as for the ad* 

* By a well-laid plan forfcxtendkrg noculation, triors liv-s might be lived at a fmall ex- 
tbanareatprcftnt pieferved by all the hofcwals in England, wh ; :': " t rhe 
ich i\ im. 
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1'antage of coo! air, I would propofe winter as the mod proper fea- 
fon for inoculation ; though on every other confideration, the fpring 
would feem to be preferable. 

The moft proper age for inoculation is between three and five, 
Many approve of inoculating on the breaft, and where no crcum- 
ftances forbid this practice, I have no obje6Vrn to it. Children, 
however, are more liable to convulfions at this time than after- 
wards ; befides the anxiety of the mother or nurfe, mould the child 
be in danger would not fail to heighten it by fpoiling the milk. 

Children who have conltif utional diieaies, muft never thelefs be 
inoculated. It will often mend tlie habit of body ; but ought to bs 
performed at a time when they are moit healthy. Accidental dif- 
eafes fhouid always be removed before inoculation. 

It is generally thought necei&ry to regulate the diet for fome 
time before the difeafe be communicated. In children, however, 
great alteration in diet is feldom neceffary, their food being com- 
monly of the moft fimple and wholefome kind, as milk, water-pan, 
weak broths, bread, light pudding, mild roots, and white meats. 

But children who have been accuflomed to a richer diet, who 
are of a grofs habit, or abound with bad humours, ought to be 
put upon a lpare diet before they are inoculated. Their food 
mould be of a light cooling nature, and their drink whey, butter- 
milk, and fuch like. 

We would recommend no other medicinal preparation but 
two or three mild purges, which ought to be fuited to the age and 
ftrength of the patient. The fuccefs of inoculators does not de- 
pend on the preparation of their patients, but on their management 
of them while under the difeafe. Their cenfeant care is to keep 
them cooi, an! their bodies gently open, by which means the fever 
is kept low, and the eruption greatly leilened. The danger is fel- 
dom great when the pu'ubs ?re few; and their number is general- 
ly in proportion to the fever which precedes and attends the erup- 
tion. Hence the chief fecret of Inoculation con lifts in regulating 
the eruntive fever, which generally may be kept fufficieatly low by 
the methods mentioned above. 

The regimen during the difeafe- is in all refpefts the fame .as 
under the natural finall-pox. The patient muft be kept cooi, his 
diet fhouid be light, and his drink weak and diluting, &c. Should 
any bad fynptoras appear, which is feldom the cafe, they niuft be 
treated in the fame way as dire&ed in the natural fmail-pox. Pur- 
ging is not lefs neceffary after the fmail-pox by inoculation than I 1 
the natural way, and ought by no means to be neglected. 



CHAP. XXV.§ 
OF THE COW-POX, 0D ITS INOCULATION. 



^N the preceding Chapter, the method of inoculating forttie 
fmail-pox has been retained, as having hitherto been fucceesfally 
pracYifed during a number of years 3 but by a ; > - Wcovcry, 
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it is now found, that the infection may be introduced in a manner 
equally fuccefsful, and tne difeafe rendered ftill lefs confiderable 
than by the former kind of inoculation. This is done by inocula- 
ting with matter either taken from a cow affected with the difeafe, 
or from fome perfon who had received the infection 01 iginaily de- 
rived from that animal. It may be proper here to give a general 
account of the manner in which fo furprifing a difcovery has been 
made. 

In fevcral parts of England, where cows are kept^for the pur- 
pofes of the dairy, a peculiar eruptive difeafe has been occafionally 
obferved among the herd, and which affects in particular the udi-rs 
and teats of rhofe animals, tt has, therefore pretty generally ob- 
tained the name of the Cow-pox, f vaccinia, or vacciola.J 

Till within th.Te iaft two years, tfie knowledge of this dif- 
temper has been chiefly confined to' the p ople employed in the 
dairies, and to farriers and cow-doctors in the neighbourhood ; 
but, by the latter, it appears to have been obferved with particular 
accuracy, and tney have even employed means for its removal 

It farther appears, that wherever the exiftence of this difeafe 
was known, the fact waslikewifeaicertained, that the diibrder is 
communicated by the touch to the milkers who handle the teats of 
the dii'eafed cows, and from them again is >ften fpread through a 
numerous herd ; t that, when affecting the human fpecies, it is not 
merely confined' 'to the local difeafe of the hands and arms, but alio 
occafions a general indifpofition, often ievere, but never fatal, 
"which runs a regular courfe ; and that the perfon who has oace 
undergone the difeafe io communicated, is ever after fecure againft 
the infection of the imall-pox, either in the natural way by conta- 
gion, or by inoculation. 

All thefe circumftances, however, though known, as we are 
told, from time immemorial in certain parts of the kingdom, ftill 
remained in obfeurity till within thefe three year?, wh n Dr. jen- 
ner, of Berkley, in Glouceiierlhire, conceived the important idea 
of employing the cow-pox to annihilate the Imall-pox, and publilh- 
ed feveral interefling particulars concerning this difeafe, which 
works have now made it known to the public in general. 

It appears, from obfervations made by thofe who are moft 
converiant with cows, that feveral caufes may produce fores upon 
the udder and teats of this animal, efpecially iuch as excite any irri- 
tation in thofe parts, during the feafon when the cows abound moft 
in milk. The flinging of flies, or rough handling while milking, 
and other men external irritations, will often occalion {'mail white 
blifters on the parts ; which, never extended more than skin-deep, 
and are generally eafy of cure. 

Another, and more ferious diforder in thofe parts, is faid to be 
fometimes produced by differing a cow, while in full milking, to re- 
main for a day or two unmilked ; in order to diftend the udder when 
naturally fmall. This, it appr.rs, is a common artifice practifed at 
fairs and cattle markets, with the view of increaiing the price of 
the cow,a large udder being reckoned an important circumftance in 
the value of that animal. By this cruel and unwarrantable artifice, 
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the vefiels that fupply the udder are kept for an unufual length of 
rime in a ftate of great diftention, which terminates frequently in a 
violent inflammation of thofeparts,fucceeded by large eruptionsupoa 
the teats and udder that fometimes leave deep and troublefome 
fores. The matter difcharged from thefe ulcers will communicate 
a dilorder, like the other, into the hands of the milkers, when the 
fkin is broken in any part ; and often produces foul and extenfiv^ 
ulcers, which fometimes occafion puftules on the arms and moul- 
ders, and prove tedious and difficult of cure. 

The genuine cow-pox, however, is a diftinft difeafe from thofe 
which hive been juft mentioned. It generally makes its appearance 
in the fpring, and fhows itfelf in irregular puftules on the teats or 
nipples of the udder. They are at firft of a palifh blue, or rather a 
livid colour, and contain a thin, watery, and fharp fluid. The fur- 
rounding parts are inflamed and hardened. Thefe puftules, it 
feems are very apt to degenerate into deep corroding ulcers, which, 
as the cow-doc~tors term it, eat into theflcfh, and conliantlv difchai-ge 
a matter, which commonly iucrcaie in thicknefs, and hardens at lait 
into a fcab. Now and then the cow becomes evidently indhpofed, 
lofes her appetite, and gives lefs milk than ufual ; but it often hap- 
pens, that the diforder, though fevere, is entirely local. 

It appears that the cow-pox never proves fatal to cows, nor is 
it infectious in the uiual manner of contagious diftempers, but can 
only be communicated to them or to the human fpecies by actually 
touching the matter which proceeds from the fores. Hence, the 
cows which are not in milk eicape the difeafe entirely, though con- 
ftantly in the fame field with thofe that are highly infected; and it 
feems to be only from thecircuraftance of the milker handling the 
teats of the found cows, after touching the difeafed, that the cow- 
pox ever fpreads among the herd. 

We are informed that the cow-pox is familiar to the inhab- 
itants of the hundred of Berkley in Gloucefterfhire. It has like- 
wife been difcovered in various parts of the counties of Wilts, 
Someffets, Buckingham, Devon, and Hants ; in a few places of 
Suffolk and Norfolk, where it is fometimes called the pap-pox ; and 
in Leiceflerihire and StafFordfhire. Nor is it unfrequent in the 
very large milk- farms contiguous to the metropolis on the Middle- 
fex fide. It is here obferved generally to attack firft fome cow new- 
ly introduced to the herd, and is fuppofrd to originate in a fudden 
change from a poor to a very rich and partly unnatural diet which 
it is the practice to ufe, in order to bring the yield of milk to its 
higheft point. 

According to Dr. Jenner, the origin of the cow-pox is afcribei 
to a derivation from the horfe. The hcrfe is well known to be fub- 
j?& to an inflammation and 1 welling in the heel, called the jrrea/e,t'ro\Ti 
which is difcharged a very fharp matter, capable of producing irri- 
tation and ulcers in any other animal to the furface of which it is 
applied. It is fuppofed that this matter is conveyed to the cow by 
the men-fervants of the farm, who, in feveral of the dairy coun- 
ties, aflift in milking. One of thefe, having drefled the horfe, goes 
immediately to his occupation of milking ; and having upon hi? 
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hand fome panicles of the difchargefrom the greafc, he,_ of courfc, 
applies it to the udder of the cow, where, if the animal be in a ftate 
for receiving the infection, it produces that fpccific change in thofe 
Darts which gives rife to the difeafe of «he cow-pox.^ 

The origin here afcribsd to this diforder is principally founded 
on the circumftsnce, that wherever the cow-pox appears, the greafe 
is generally found to have preceded it ; and the opinion of the pro- 
pagatioaof the difeafe from the horfe to the cow is likewiie current 
in fome of the dairy counties where the difeafe is known. But 
this opinion requires to be afcertained by further o\ fervaticns. 

This conjecture, respecting the origin of the cow-pox, was no 
fboner ftartedby Dr. Jenner, than atteo~pts where made repeat- 
edly, but without fuccefs, to introduce the difeafe in the nipple of 
the cow by direct inoculation of the recent matter of the greafe from 
the horde's heel. The confequence of this experiment, when it 
took any effect, was a flight inflammation, and the production of a 
fm.iii puftule or pimple, but which difappeared in a few days, with- 
out exciting the fpecific difeafe of the p x. But the failure of thefe 
experiments by no mean-? overthrow^ -the opinion for the ascertain- 
ment of which they were made ; fmce it is admired that a certain 
predifpofition in the conflitution of the cow to receive the difeafe is 
alio requifite for its production. 

It is remarked, that the matter difcharged from the fores r n 
fche horfe's heel is likewife found to occafion, at times, very trouble* 
tome ulcers on the hands • f the men that drei them, attended 
with a very conliderable degree of iniifpofition ; both of which 
appear to be fu 1 as fevere as in the g .mine cow-pox, and in many 
points to refemble this latter diibrder, Birth: perion who has 
been infected by the horfe is not rendered thereby entirely fecure 
from afterwards receiving the fmall-p x, 

The puftular fores on the udder and tea's of the cow, that 
conrdlu'e the gen vine cow-pox, whatever be ihe way in w ich 
they are produced, are found by experience to polTefs the power cf 
infecting the human (pedes, when any part of the body, where the 
ikiu is brokep, or nal ur illy thin, comes into actual contact with the 
matter which they, difcharge. Hence it is, that with the milkers, 
the h ink arethe parO; that acquire this diforder accidentally, and 
it there exhibits the following appearances: Inflamed {pots begin 
to appear on the hands wrifts, and especially the joints and tips ot 
the ringers ; an J thefe foots av nrft relemble the fmall blifcers of a 
burn, but quick'y proceed to fuppuration. The puftule is quite 
circular, depreffedin '.he middle, and of a Mueifh colour, and is 
furrounded tvith a confiderable rednefs. The blue colour which 
the pultule almoft invairiably aiTumes, when the diforder is com- 
mun'cated directly from the cow, is one of the molt ch r-cteriftic 
marks by which the cow-o- -x may u e diftinguifhed from other dif- 
eafes which the milkers are likewife liable to receive from the cow. 
The matter of the puftule is at firft thin and c lnu-lefs ; but, as the 
diibrder advances, it becomes yellower and m re purulen'. In a 
few days from the firft eruption, a tendernefs nd (welling of the 
ghnds in the arm-pit come on, and foon after the whole conflitution 
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becottias disordered, the pulfe is increafed in quicknefs, (hivering, . 
fucceej, with a fenfe of wearinefs, and pains about the loins, 
vomitme, head-ach, and fometime; a flight degree of delirium. 

Thefe fymptoras continue with mere or lefs violence from one 
day to three or four, and, when thev abate, they leave feres about 
the hands, which heal very ihwly ; refembling, in this refpect, the 
ulcers on the nipple of the cow, from which they derive their 
origin. 

It is to be obferved, that the cow-pox eruption, though very 
fevere on the hands, and occasioning much general illnefs, never 
produces a crop of puftules over diSant parrs of the body, arifing 
Spontaneously, as in the fmall-pox. It often happens, however, 
that puftules are formed in various parts which accidemly come in 
contact with the difeafed hands, as on the ncftriis, lips, and other 
£arts of the face where the Skin is thin « or Sometimes on the fore- 
heai, when the milker leans with that part upon the udder of an 
infected cow. From this account it appears, that the cow-pox as 
it affects the milkers, or what may be termed the cafuai cow-pox in 
the human fpecies, is often a fevere diforder, foretimes confining 
the patient to his bed during the period of fevers and generally 
leaving troublefome lores, but it has v neve*- been known to prove 
fatal ; nor are thefe fore?* if properly attended to, followed with 
any lading injury of the affected parts, though they fometimes leave 
fears for life. 

In confequence of the clofe investigation which this difcrder 
has lately undergone, the foil wing facts may be considered as fully 
afcemur.ecl by the fairett experiments and molt accurate obferv*. 
tions : 

Fir/}.— The cow-pox, in its natural State, or when propagated 
immediately from an infected cow, to the hands of the milkers, is 
capable of affecting the human fpecies from one to another repeat- 
edly to an indefinite number c*f times ; but after the Sirft attack, 
it is generally much milder in its fymptoms, and in particular it is 
much lefs liable to produce the fever and general indifpofition which 
always attend the firft infection. r Ihere are inftances,' however, 
where the fecond and even third attack have been as fevere in ev. r) 
refpect as the firfl; but thefe are very rare. 

Secondly. — The fmall-pox in a considerable degree fecures a 
perfon from the infection of the cow-pox ; and in this refpect 
pears to act in a manner very fimilar to a previous attack of the 
latter difeafe ; that is, to confine its operation to the vf&rfping of 
local puftules, but unattended with general fever. Rlspee it is., 
that where all the Servants of the dairy take the infection from the 
cows, thole of them who have pre vioufly undergone the ,fmall-p:x 
are often the only perfons among them able to go through the uiir . 
work. 

lUrdli — The cow-pox, in its genuine ftate, w^n it has be 
accompanied with general fever, and has run its regular comic, 
ever after preferves the perfon who has been infected with it from 
receiving the infection of the fmall-pox. This aflertion is, how. 
ever, to be taken with exactly the fame limitations as that cf i 
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fection with the fmall-pox preventing a fecond attack of the fame 
tlHeafe. No previous infection will entirely counteract the local 
effect on the arm, produced by t ":e infertion of variolous matter in 
common inoculation : this may in a few cafes go fo far as to in- 
duce a degree of general fever, flight indeed, but perhaps equal to 
that of the mildeft indifpofition caufed by a firft infection with this 
diforder. By the inoculation of either difeafe, however, the fmall- 
pox is equally and completely difarmed of i r s virulence againft any 
fubfequent attack, which is the circurnftance that fo much diftin- 
guifhes and fo itrongly recommends this operation. 

Fourthly. — A comparifon of the two difeafes in refpect of the 
mildnefs of their fymptoms, and the hazard to life which they may 
occafbn, will fhow a very great advantage in favour of the cow- 
pox. Compared with the natural fmali-pox, the natural or cafual 
cow-pox is both mil 'er and infinitely more fafe ; no inftance having 
ever been known of a fatal event in the cow-pox, fo far as it affects 
the people employed in the dairies. When both difeafes are in. 
troduced by artificial inoculation, they are each rendered much 
lefs fevere ; and here too the fuperiority of the cow-pox as a fafer 
and milder difeafe is extremely evident. 

Fifthly. — The cow-pox, even in its moft virulent ftate, is not 
communicable by the air, nor by any other of he ordinary means 
of contagion, but can only bs propagated, by the actual contact of 
matter of a puftule from the cow-pox with fome part of the body 
of the perfon who receives it. It is not yet afcertained, whether in 
all cafes an infertion of fpecific infectious matter under the ikin be 
neceflary ; but in its moil active ftate, as it is when formed in the 
cow's udder, the Ikin which covers the lips and noftrils readily re- 
ceives the infection without being broken. In this refpect the 
contagion of the cow-pox feems to equal that of the fmall-pox id 
activity ; but the linking difference between the two difeafes in 
the cow-pox not being communicated by the air, &c. is a circum- 
flance fully and fatisfactorily afcertained. ; In the dairy-farms, in- 
fected fervants lleep with the uninfected : infants at the breaft have 
remained with their mothers whilfl only one of the two have had 
the diforder upon them ; and in no inftance has the difeafe of one 
been communicated by contagion to the other. It is this circum- 
flance which gives the cow-pox its decided fuperiority ; fmce, by 
adopting this difeafe inftead of the fmall-pox, all the dread and all 
the mifchief occafioned by the contagion of the latter are entirely 
removed. 

The inoculated cow-pox appears to have almoft as great a fu- 
periority in point of mildnefs and fecurity over the ordinary inocu- 
lation of the fmall-pox, as this has over the natural fmall-pox ; fo 
th\t the fame precautions which would be highly requisite in com- 
municating the latter becomes lefs fo where the diforcW is to be 
introduced by inoculation ; and dill lefs where the cow-pox is fuh- 
ilituted in the room of the other. 

With regard to the method of performing Inoculation in the Cow-pox, 
Dr. Woodville, whofe indu^.ry, judgment, and accuracv, appear to 
great advantage iu his obfervaiions on this fubject, advifes " that 
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the lancet mould be held nearly at a right angle with the /kin, in 
order that the infectious fluid nr>y gravitate to the point of the in- 
ftrument, which, in this direction^ lhoul be made to r cratch the 
cuticle r. pea tedly, until it reach the true 1km and become tingfcd 
with blood." 

The aft of inoculation having been performed, the frft proof 
of its fuccefs is a fmall inflamed (pot at the p; rt where the puncture 
has been made, which is very diftinguifi able about the third day. 
This continues to mcreafe in fize, becomes hard, and a fmall circu- 
lar tumour is f rmed, rifirg a little above «>.e fkiri. About the 
iix'h day the centre of the tumour mows a difcoloured fpsck, owing 
to the formation of a fmall quantity of fluid ; and this continues to 
increafe, and the puftule or pimple to fill, till about the tenth day. 

After the eighth day, when the puftule is fully formed, the 
efFeftsonthe conftitution begin to mow themfelves; the general 
fridifpofition being commonly preceded by pain at the pulb 1c end 
m the arm-pit, followed by head-ach, fome ih:vering, lofs of appe- 
tite, pain in the limbs, and a feverifh increafe of the'' pulfe. Thefe 
continue, with more or lefs violence, for ~r,e or two days, vod 
always abate of their own accord, without leaving any unpleafmt 
confequence behind them. 

During, or a little after, the general indilbofitiou, the pufcile 
in the arm, which had been advancing in a regular manner, becomes 
furrounded with a broad circular inflamed margin, and this is a 
fign that the body in general is affected. After this period, the 
fluid in the puftule gradually dries up, the furrounding rednei's be- 
comes fainter, and in a day or two vaniflies imperceptibly ; whilft 
the puftule no longer increafes in extent, but on its furface a hard 
thick fcab of abrown colour is formed, which, if not pulled off, re- 
mains for nearly a fortnight ; till at length it fal s oft, leaving the 
fkin beneath perfectly found and uninjured. 

It is a circumflance of great impor^an^e in favour of this 
method of inoculation, th^ though fome attention in choofmg the 
matter for inoculation, and performing tin flight operation in fuch 
a manner as to infure fuccefs, be require, very little medical tre ^ 
ment is neceffarv in order to conduct, the rfai'e, t t rough it with 
perfect fafety.. In mod cafes it is attended with fo little fever as 
fcarcely to be detected by an attentive obferver. 

To conclude this account of the cow-pox with a repetition or 
the circumftances which gives it a derided fuperionty over the 
fmall-pox, Dr. Woodville affirms (andh : s authority is unquestiona- 
ble) that of all the patients whom he inoculated with the Variolous 
matter, after they had polled through the cow-pox, amounting to 



this number were io flightly affected with the cow-pox, 
neither produced any perceptible in tfpofition, nor puiailes. 

From the beginning of the world, the cow. has, in all coun- 
tries, been efteemed a valuable animal. Befides cultivating tne 
ground which her fpecres performs, fhe fupplies us with an aliment 

(*3) 
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of her own preparing, the molt wholefome as well as nourishing \a 
nature • bat never before was it known, except, as appears in ibme 
particular ^j!tri£ts in England, that, even from a difeafe to which 
ihe is liable, me can like-wife be further ufeful in preferring us from 
one of the moil fatal calamities that ever iafefted human kind. 

CHAP. XXVI. 

OF THE MEASLES. 

J[ HE meafles appeared in Europe about the fame time v 
the fmail-pox, and hive a great affinity to that dileaje. They both 
caai: from the fame quarter of the world, are both infectious, and 
i'eldom attack the fame perfon more than once. The meafles art 
mpft common in the fpring feafan, and generally difippear in fum- 
rner. The difeafe itfelf, when properly managed, feldorn proves 
fatal ; but its confequences are often very troublefome. 

CAUSE.— This difeafe, like the fmall-pox, proceeds from in- 
fection, and is more orlefs dangerous according to the conititution 
of the patient, the feafon of the year, climate, &c. 

SYMP rOMS.— The meafles, like other fevers, are preceded 
bv alternate fits of heat and cold, with iicknefs and lofs of appetite. 
1 he tongue is white, but generally moift. There is a fhort cough* 
heavinels of the head and eyes,drowfmefs,and a running at the nofc 
Sometimes indeed the cough does not come before the eruption 
has appeared. There is an inflammation and heat id the eyes, ac- 
companied with a defluxion of (harp rheum, and gre~t acutenefs 
of ienfation, ib that they cannot bear the light without pain. The 
eye-lids frequently {'well fo as to occafion blindnefs. The patient ' 
generally complains of his throat ; and a voimiting or looienefs 
often precedes the eruption. The (tools in children are commonly 
greenifh; t. ey complain of an itching of the flclri, and are remark- 
ably peeviih. Bleeding at the tiofe is common, both before and 
in the progreisofthfc difeafe. 

About the fourth day, fmall fpots refembling flea-bites, ap- 
pear, firii upon the face, then upon the breaff, and afterwards on 
the extremities : thefenaay be difiinguifhed from the fmall-pox by 
vheir fcarccly riling above the ikin. The fever, cough, and diffi- 
culty of breathing, in -lead of being removed by the eruption- as in 
the fmail-pox, are rather increafed ; but the vomiting generally 
ceafts. 

On the fixth or feventh day from the l"me of fickening, the 
meafles begin to turn pale en the face, and afterwards upon the 
body"; fo that by the ninth d \\ they entirely disappear. The fever, 
however ? and difficulty -■■ breathing, often continue, and efpecialiy 
ir ihe patient ha§ been kept upon too hot a regimen. Petechia*, 
or purplt fpots, may likewife be cccafioned by this error. 

A v soknt loofenefs fometimes fucceeds the meafles, in which 
cafe the patient's life is in imminent danger. 

Sucn as die of the meafles, generally expire about the ninth 
day from the invalion, and are commonly carried oif by a perip- 
T.sumoDy, or inf animation of tiie lungs. 
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The moft favourable fymptoms are a moderate loofenefs, a moift 
fkin,and a plentiful difcharge of urine. 

When the eruption fufienly falls in, arid tftepatieh* is feized 
with a delirium, he is in the greateft danger. If th? meafles turn 
too foon of a p ^ie colour, it is an unfavourable fym;:-< m, as are 
alio great weaknefs, vomiting, reftlefluefs, and difficulty of 'wal- 
lowing. Purple or black fpots appearing among the meafles are 
very unfavourable. When a continual cough, with hoarfenefs, 
fucceeds the difeafe, there is reafon to fufpect. an approaching com- 
lumption of the lungs. 

Our bufinefs in this difeafe is to aflift nature* by proper cor- 
dials, in throwing out the erupion, if her eff. rts be too languid ; 
but when they are too violent they muft be reftrained by evacua- 
tions, and cool diluting liquors, &c. We ought likewife to en- 
deavour to appeafe the moft u-gent fymptoms, as the cough, reft- 
Ieffnefs, and difficulty of breathing. 

REGIMEN. — The cool regimen is neceffary here as weH as 
in the fmall-pox. The food too muft be light, and the drink diluting,. 
Acids, however, do not anfwer ib well in the mealies as in the 
(mall-pox, as they tend to exai'perate the cough. Small beer like- 
wife, though a good drink in the fmall-pox, is here improper. The 
moft fuitable liquors are decoctions •-f liquorice with marfh-mal- 
low roots and farfaparilla, infufions of linfeed, or of the flowers of 
elder, balm tea, clarified whey, barley-water, and fuch like. Thefe, 
if the patient is coftive, may be fweetened with honey ; or, if that 
fhould difagree with the ftomach, a little manna may occafionally 
be added to them. 

MEDICINE. — The meafles being an inflammatory difeafe, 
without any critical difcharge of matter, as in the fmall-pox, bleed- 
ing is commonly neceffary, efpecially when the fever runs high, 
with difficulty of breathing, snd great oppreffion of the breaft. — 
But if the diieafe be of a mild kind, bleeJing may be omitted** 

Bathing the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm water j both 
tends to abate the violence of che fever, and to promote the erup- 
tion. 

The patient is often greatly relieved by vomitting. When 
there is a tendency this way, it ought to be pro:notei by drinking 
lukewarm wat-r, or we j k camomiie tea. 

When the cough is very troublefome, with drynefs of the 
throat, and difficulty of breathing, thepati nt may hold his head 
over the fteam of warm water, and J raw the ft earn into his lungs. 

He may likewife lick a little fpermaceti and fugar candy pound- 
ed together ; or take now and then a fpoonful of the oil of fweet 
almonds, with fugar candy diffolved in it. Theie will foften the 
throat, and relieve the tickling cough. 

If at the turn of the difeafe rhe fever affumes new vigour, and 
there appears great danger of fuffi cation, the patient muft be bled 
according to his ftrength, and bliftering-plafters applied, with a 
view to prevent the load from beirg thrown on the lungs, where if 

* I do not know any diieafe v.'heiein bleeding is more necefl'ary than 'n the meafles, 
eftcciaiiy whsn the fc7C* tuns hi^h j in thii cafe I ha-?e alw»vi found it relieve ihe patient. 
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an inflammation fhould fix itfelf, the patient's life will be in immi- 
nent danger. . 

In cafe the mealies fhould fuddenly difappear, it will be ne- 
cefTary to purfue the lame method which we have recommended 
when the imall-pox recede. The patient mud be fupported with 
wine and cordial?. Bliftering plafters muft be applied to the legs 
and arms, and the body rubbed all over with ^warm flannels.— 
Warm poultices may Iikewife be applied to the feet and palms of 
the hands. 

When purple or black fpots appear, the patient's drink mould 
be fharpened with fpirits of vitriol ; and if the putrid fymptoms in- 
create, the Peruvian bark muft be adminiftered in the fame manner 
as directed in the fmall-pcx. 

Opiates are fometimes neceffary, but fhould never be given 
except in cafes of extreme reftleflhefs, a violent loofenefs, or when 
the cough is very troublefome. For children, the fyrup of poppies 
is fufficient. A tea-fpoonful or two may be occafionally given 
according to the patient's age, or the violence of the fymptoms. 

After the meafles are gone off, the patient ought to be purged. 
This may be conduced in the fame manner as directed in the fmall- 
pox. 

If a violent loofenefs fucceeds the meafles, it may be checked 
by taking for fnme days a gentle dofe of rhubarb in the morning, 
and an opiate o r night i but if thefe do not remove it, bleeding 
will leldom fail to have that effect. 

Patients recovering after the meafles fhould be careful what 
they eat or drink. Their food for fome time ought to be light, 
and in fmall quantities, and their drink diluting, and rather of an 
opening nature, as butter-milk, whey, and fucn like. They ought 
alfo to beware of expofing themfelves too fcon to the cold air, leaft 
a fufFocating cartarrh, an afthma, or a confumption of the lungs, 
fhould enfue. 

Should a rough, with difficulty of breathing, and other fymp- 
toms of a confumption, remain after the meafles, fmall quantities 
of blood may be frequently let at proper intervals, as the patient's 
Strength and conftitution will permit. He ought Iikewife to drink 
afTes-milk, to remove to a free air, if in a large town, and to ride 
daily on horfeback. Ke muft keep dofe to a diet confifling of mill: 
and vegetables ; and lafJy, if thefe do not fucceed, let him remove 
to a warmer climate.* 

* Attempts have been mad ■ to communicate the meafles, as well as the fmall-pox, by 
inoculation, arad we make no doubt but in time the pta&ice may fucceed. Dr. Home of 
Ldmburgh, fays, he communicated the difeafeby the blood. Others have tried this method, 
and have not found it fucceed. Some think the dii'e?.fe would be more certainly communi- 
cated by rubbmg the fkin of the patent who has the meafles with cotton, and afterwards ap- 
k-' n u ^ n ^ c , otton to * wound as in the fnnall-oox ; v;hilc others recommend a bit of flannel 
which had been applied to the patient's fkin. ail the time of the diieafe, to be ;fte: wards laid 
upon the arm or leg of the perfon to whom the infe&ion is to be communicated. There is 
no doubt but this difeafe, as well as the fmall-pox, may be communicated various ways ; the 
moft probable, however, is either from cotton rubb;d upon the fkin, as ment on.d above, or 
by introducing a littleof the {harp humour which diftiils from the eyes of the patient into 
the blood.. It is agreed on all hands, that fech patients as have been inoculated, had the 
difeafe very mildly ; we therefore wilh the practice were more general, * s the meafles J»W 
of late become very fatal, 
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THE fcarlet fever is fo called from the colour of the patient's 
fkin, which appears as if it were tinged with red wine. It happens 
at any leafon of the year, but is molt common to war is the end of 
Cummer ; at which time it often feezes whole familes ; cnddren and 
young perfons are raoft fubjecl to it. 

It begins like other fevers, with coUnefs and fhivering, with- 
out any violent ficknefs. Afterwards the lkin is covered with red 
fpots, which are broader, more florid, and lefs uniform than the 
mealies. They continue two or three days, and then difappear ; 
after which the cuticle, or fcarf-ikin, falls off. 

There is feldom any occafion for medicine in this difenle. The 
patient ought however to keep within doors, to abftain from fl.'-fli, 
itrong liquors, and cordials, and to drink freelv of cool and diluting 
liquors, if the fever runs high, the body mult, be kept gently open 
by emollient clyfters, or fmall doles of nitre and rhubarb. A fcru- 
ple of the former, with five grains of the latter, may be iaken 
thrice a day, or oftener, if necelfary. 

Children and young perfons are fome'imesfeized at the begin- 
ning of this difeafe with a kind of ftupor and epileptic fits. In this 
cafe the feet and legs Ihould be bathed rn warm water, a large blif- 
tering-plafter applied to the neck, and a dole of the fyrup of poppies 
given every night till the patient recovers.* 

The fcariet fever however is not always of fo mild a nature.-— 
It is fometimes attended with putrid or- malignant fymptoms, in 
which cafe it is always dangerous. In the malignant fcarlet fever 
the patient is not only afte&ed with coldnefs and fhivering, but 
with languor, ficknefs, and great oppreflion ; to thele fucceed ex* 
ceflive heat,naufea, and vomitting; with a forenefs of the throat ; 
the pulfe is extrem dy quick, but fmall and depreffed ; the breath- 
ing freqaent and laborious ; the lkin, hot, but not quite dry ; the 
tongue moill, and -covered with a whitifh mucus ; the tonfils infla- 
med and ulcerated. .When the eruption appears, it brings no re- 
, lief: on the contrary, the fymptoms generally grow worfe, and 
frefh ones comes on, as purging, delirium,* &c. 

When this difeafe is miftaken for a linple inflammation, and 
treated with repeated bleedings, purging and cooling medicines, it 
generally proves fatal. The only medicines that can he depended on 
iii this cafe, are cordials and analeptics, as the Peruvian bark, wine, 
fhake-root, and the like. The treatment mutt be in general fimilar 
to that of the putrid fever, or of the malignant ulcerous fore throat.t 
OF THE BILIOUS FEVER. 

WHEN a continnal, remitting, or intermitting fever is ac- 
companied with a frequent or copious evacuation of bile, either by 
vomit or ftool, the fever is denominated bilious. In Britain the 

+ fnthe* yeS 1774, during winter, a very bid fpecie* of this fever prevailed in Edinburgh. 
It raged chiefly amon* young people. The eruption was generally accompanied with a 
quinley, and tr»e inflammatory fymptoms were fo blended wltS other. < of * P>»4 '" «»f » 8 
•q render the treatment of the difeafe very difficult. Many of the pat.tnts, » w " d » th « de ' 
dine of the fever, were afflia A with large Uellmgs of chs ^ubmaxtllary glands, and not a 
few had a fjppuration in one or both ears. 
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bilious fever generally make6 it appearance about the end of fum- 
mer, and ceaiH towards the approach of winter. It is moft fre- 
quent and fatal in warm countries, efpecially where the icil is 
nr.rfhy, and when great rains are fucceeded by fultry heats. Per- 
ilous w::o work with )ut doors, lie in camps, or who are expofed to 
the night air, are moft liable to this -kind of fever. 

If there ure fymptoms of inflammation at the beginning of this 
fever, it will be neceilary to bleed, and to put the patient upon the 
cool diluting regimen recommended in the inflammatory fever. — 
The Faline draught may likewife be frequently adminiftered, and 
the patient's body kept open by clyllers or mild purgatives. But 
if the fever fhould remit or intermit, bleeding will fcldom be necef- 
lary. In this cafe a vomit may be adminiftered, and if the body 
be .bound, a gentle purge; after which the Peruvian bark will gen- 
erally complete -he cure. 

in cafe of a violent loofenefs, the patient muft be fnpported 
with chicken broths, jellies of hartfhorn, and the like ; and he may 
of? t .- -white decottion for his ordinary drink.* If a bloody flux 
fhould acco np *y this f -v a r, it mufc be treated in the manner re- 
commended under the article of By/enter^* 

When there is a burning hear, and the patient does not fweat, 
that eyacuati n mav be pr \o; ^ted by g'ving him, three or four times 
a-day, a table fpoonful of Mindererus' fpirit,f mixed in a cup of his 
ordinary drink. 

. If t e bilious fever be attended with the nervous, malignant, 
orputril fymptoms, which i fometimes th^cafe, the patient muft 
be treated in the fanu> manner as directed under thefe difeafes. 

After this fever, proper care is necefiary to prevent a relapfe. 
For this purple the patient, efpecially towards th* end of autumn, 
ought to continue the ufe of the Peruvian* bark for fome time after 
he is well. He fhould likewife abihin from all trafhy fiuits, new 
liquors, and every kind of flatulent aliment. 



CHAP. XXVII. 
OF THE ERYSIPELAS, OR St. ANTHONrs FIRE. 

A HIS difeafe which in fome parts of Britain is called the 
rofe, attacks perfons at any period of life, but is moft common be- 
tween the age of thirty and forty. Perfons of a fanguine or ple- 
thoric habit are moft liable to it. It often attacks young people, 
and pregnant women ; and luch as have once been affii&ed with 
it are very liable to have it again. Sometimes it is a primary dif- 
eale, and at other times only a fymptom of feme other malady. 
Every part of the bedy is liable to be attacked by an eryfipelas, 
but it moft frequently feizes the legs or face, efpecially the latter. 
It is moft common in autumn, or when hot weather is fucceeded 
py cold and wet. 

CAUSES.— The eryfipelas may be occafioned ty violent paf, 

• See Appendix, White AecoElion. 

f See Appcrtdix, Spirit of Mindcrcrvt, 
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lions or affecYions of the mind ; as fear, anger, &c _ When thre 
body has been heated to a great degree, and is immediately expo- 
led to the cold air, fo that the perforation is fuddenly checked, an 
eryfipebs will often enfue.* It may alfo be occafioned by drinking 
to excefs, by corinuing too long in a warm hath, or by any thing 
that overheats ' he blond. If any of the natural evacua: ions be ob~ 
ilructed, or in too fmail quantity, it may caufe an eryfipebs. The 
Ome elect, will follow from the itoppage of artificial evacuations ; 
as iffues, fetpns, or the like. 

SYMPTOMS.— The eryfipelas attacks with (hivering, thirft, 
lofs of (trength, pain in the head and back, 1 eat, reftlefiheis^and a 
ciuck pulfe ; to which may be added vomitting, and fornetimes a 
delirium. On the fecond, third rr fourth day, the part fwells, be- 
comes red, and fmall pufiules appear ; at which time the fever gen- 
erally abates. 

When the eryfipelas feizes rre foot, the parts contiguous fwell, 
the fkin (bines ; and, if the pain be violent, it will afcend to the leg, 
and will not bear to be tonched. 

When it attacks the face, it fwell?, appears red, and the fkin is 
covered with f nail puftules filled with clear water. One or both 
eyes are generally clofed with the telling; and t! ere is a difficulty 
of breathing, if the mouth and noftrils be very dry, and the pa- 
tient drowfy, there is reafon to fufpett an inflammation of the brain. 
If the ervfipelas affecrS thebreaft,it fwells and becomes exceed- 
ingly hard, with, great piin, and is apt to fuppurate. There is a 
violent pain in the arm-pit, on the fide afleclsd, where an abfeefs is 
often formed. 

If in a day or two the fwciling fiibfi 7 es, the heat and pain 
abate, the colour of the part turns yellow, and the cuticle breaks 
and Falls off in fcales, the danger is over. 

When theervfrpdasisbrge, deep, and affe&s a very fenfible 
part of the bodv, t e danger is great. If the red color changes in- 
to a livid or black, it will end in a mortification. Sometimes the in- 
flammation cannot be difcuffed, but comes to a fuppuration ; in 
which cafe fiftulas, a gangrene, or mortification, often enfue. 

Such as die of this difeafe are commonly carri d oft by the fe- 
ver, which is attended with difficulty of breathing, and fornetimes 
with a delirium and great drowfinefs. They generally die about 
the feventh or eighth day. 

REGIMEN.— In the eryfipelas the patient mull neither be 
kept too hot nor cold, as either of thefe extremes will tend to make 
it retreat, which is always to be guarded againft. When the dii- 
eafe is mild, it will be fufficient to keep the patient within doers, 
without confining him to his bed, and to promote the perforation 
by diluting liquors, &c. 
" The diet ought to be flender, and of a moderately cooling and 

• The country peop'e in many part* of Briton tail this difeafe a Blaft, and imagine it 
proceed, from four'air, or ill wind/as they term it. The troth i, the, , .ten he down , e ft 
When warm and fatigued, ucon the damp ground, «heie they tall afleep, and he to 
long „ to c tch cold, which occ.fiWth. eryfipela,. . This aifeifc may.ndeed proceed from 
other caufc., but we may venture to fay, that nine M% out ©(ten « IS occahoned by eow 
caught after the body has been greatly heated or fatigued, 
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moiftenin* quality, as groat-gruel, panado, chicken or barley broth, 
with cooling herbs and fruits, &o avoiding flefh, fifh, ftrong drink, 
fpices, pickels, and ail other things that may heat and inflame the 
blood ; the drink may be barley-water, an infufion of elder flow- 
ers, common whey, and iuch like. 

Bnt if the pulf'e be low, and the fpirits funk, the patient mult 
be fupported with negus, and other things of a cordial nature — . 
His food may be Cago-gruel with a little wiae and nourifhing broths 
taken in fmall quantities, and often repeated. Great care- how- 
ever rr.uft be r. k n not to overheat ban. 

MEDiCiNE.-— Tn this difeafe much mifchief is often done by 
medicine, efpecially by external applications. People, when they 
fee an inflammation, immediately think that fomething ought to be 
appii d to it. 1 his indeed is neceffary in large phlegmons ; but in 
an eryfipeias the fafer courfe is to apply nothing. Almoft all oint- 
ments, faives, and plafters, being A a greafy nature, tend rather to 
obftruct ard repei, ihan promote any d'icnarge irom the part. At 
the beginning of this difeafe it is neither fafe to promote a luppura- 
tion, ;,or to rep?l the matter too quickly. The eryfipelas in 
many refpects refembles the gout, and is to be treated with the 
greateft caution. Fine wool, or very foft flannel, are the fafeft ap- 
plications to the part. Theie not only defend k from the external 
air, but likewife promote the perfpiration which has a great ten- 
dency to carry off the difeafe. In Scotland the common people 
generally apply a mealy cloth to the parts affected, which is far from 
being improper. 

It. is common to bleed in the eryfipelas ; but this likewife re- 
quires caution. If however the fever be high, the pulfe hard and 
ftronfr, and the patient vigorous, it will be proper to bleed ; but the 
quantity muft be regulated by thefe circ.umftanc.es, and the opera- 
tion repeated as the fyrnptoms may require. If the patient has been 
accufbmed to ftrong liquors, and the difeafe attacks his head, 
blee ing is abfolutely ceceflary. 

Bathing the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm water, when 
the difeafe attacks the face or brain, has an excellent effect. It 
tends to make a derivation from the head, and ieldom tails to re- 
lieve t e patient. When bathing proves ineffectual, poultices, or 
fharp finapifms, may be applied to the ibles of the feet, for the fame 
purpofe. 

In cafes w T ere bleeding is requiiite, it is likewife neceffary to 
keep the body open. This may be effected by emcl'ient clyliers, 
or {mail doles of nitre and rhubarb. Some indeed recommend verv 
large doles of nitre in the eryfipelas ; but nitre feldoni lits eafy oil 
theftomach when taken in large doles. It is however one of the 
beft medicines when wc feveMnd inflammation run high. Haifa 
dracnm of it, with four or five grains of rhubarb, maybe taken in 
the patient's ordinary drink, four times a-day. 

When the eryfipelas leaves the extremities, and feizes the 
head (o as to occasion a delirium or ftupor, it is abfolutely neceffa- 
ry to open the body. If clyfters and milk purgatives fail to have 
this effect, ftronger ones mutt be given. Eliftering-plafters muft 
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iikewife be applied to the neck, or behind the ears, and fliarp cata- 
plafms laid to the foles of the feet. 

When the inflammation cannot be difcufled, and the part has 
a tendency to ulcerate, it wrH tnen be proper to promote fuppura- 
tion, which may be done by the application of ripening poultices 
with faiTron, warm fomentations, and fuch like. 

When the black, livid, or blue colour of the part fhews a ten- 
dency to mortification, the Peruvian bark muft be adminiftered. It 
may be taken along with acids, as recommended in the fmall-pox., 
or in any other form more agreeable to the patient. It muft nor 
however be trifled with, as the patient's life is at ftake. A drachm 
may be given every two hours, if the fymptoms be threatening, and 
cloths dipped in warm camphorated fpirits of wine, or the tincture 
of myrrh and aloes, may be applied to the part, and frequently re- 
newed. It may likewife be proper in this cafe to apply poultices of 
the bark, or to foment the part affected with a ftrong decoction of it. 

In what is commonly called the fcorbutic crvftpeks, which con- 
tinues for a eonfiderable time, it will only be neceflary to give gentle 
laxatives, and fuch things as purify the blood and promote the per- 
fpiration. Thus, after the inflammation has been checked by open- 
ing medicines, the decoction of woods * may be drank, after which 
a courfe of bitters will be proper. 

Such as are liable to frequent attacks of the eryfipelas ought 
carefully to guard againft all violent paflions, to abitain from ftrong 
Jiquors, and all fat, vifcid, and highly nourifhing food. They 
fhould likewife take fufiicient exerciie, carefully avoiding the ex- 
treams of heat or cold. Their food mould confift chiefly of milk, 
and fuch fruits, herbs, and roots, as are of a cooling quality, and 
their drink ought to be imall beer, whey, butter-milk, and fuch 
like. — They fnould never fuffer themfelves to be long coftive. If 
that cannot be prevented by iiiitable diet, it will be proper to take 
frequently a gentle dofe of rhubarb, cream of tartar, the lenitive 
electuary, or fome other mild purgative. 



CHAP. XXVIII, 

OF THE PHRENITIS, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE BRAIN, 

X HIS is fometimes a primary difeafe, but oftener only a 
fymptom of fome other malady ; as the inflammatory, _ eruptive, or 
f potted fever, &c. It is very common, however, as a primary difeafe 
in warm climates, and is molt incident to perfons about the prime 
or vigour ol lit e. The paflionate, the fludious, and thefe whole 
nervous fyfte n is irritable in a high degroe, are molt liable to it. 

CAUSES.— This difeafe is often occafioned by night watch- 
ing, efpecially when joined witn hard ftody, it may likewife^ pro- 
ceed from .' iard drinking,anger,grief,oranx ; .ety. It is often occafioned 
by the ftoppage of ufuai evacuations ; as the bleeding piles in men, 
tfiecuftomary discharges o§ women, &c. Such as imprudently 

r*$qi Appendix, DtcoRhn tfW%Au 
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expofe themfelves to the heat of the fun, efpecialiy by fleeping with- 
out doors, inaht feaf m, with their heads uncovered, are often 
fuddenly feized with an faxfl .mmation of the brain, fo as to awake 
quite delirious. When repellents are imprudently ufed in an eryfj. 

p las, an inflammation of the brain is fometiraes the.conlequence 

It may likew.fe be occafioced by external injuries, as blows or 
bruifes upon the head, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — The fymptoms which ufually precede a true 
inflammaticn of the brain, are pain of the head, rednefs of the 
eyes, a violent flufhing of the face, difturbed fkep, or a total want 
of it, great drynefs of the Ikin, coftivenefs, a retention of urine, a 
fmall dropping of blood from the nole, finging of the ears, and ex- 
treme fenfibility of the nervous fyitem. 

When the inflammation is formed, the fymptoms in general 
are fimilar to thofe of the inflammatory fever. The pulfe indeed is 
often weak, irregular, and trembling ; but Come times it is hard acd 
contracted. When the brain itfelf is inflamed, the pulfe is always 
loft and low ; but when the inflammation only affects the integu- 
ments of the brain, viz. the dura and pia matter, it is hard. A re- 
markable quicknefs of heari g is a common fymptom of this difeafe, 
but that feldom continues long. Another, ufual fymptom is a great 
throbbing or pulfation in the arteries of the neck and temples.— 
Though the tongue is often black and dry, yet the patient feldom 
complains of thirft, and even refufes drink. The mind chiefly runs 
upon fuch objects as h-ive before mads a deep impreffion on it ; °.nd 
fcmetimes from a fallen filence, the patient becomes all of a ludden 
quite outrageous.' 

A conltant trembling and ftarting of the tendons is an unfa- 
vourable fymptom, as are alfo a l'uppreffion of urine ; total want 
of fleep ; a conftant (pitting ; a grinding of 'he teeth ; which laft 
may be confidered as a kind of convuliion. When a phrenitis fcc- 
ceeds an inflammation of the lungs, of the interlines, or of the 
throat, &c. ifis owing to a t reflation of the difeafe from theie 
parts to the brain, and generally proves fatal. This (hews the ne- 
ceflity of pr-Ter evacuations, and the danger of repellents in all in- 
flammatory difeafes. 

.' The favourable fymptoms are, a free perfpiration, a copious 
difcharge of blood from the nofe, the bleeding piles, a plentiful dif- 
charge of urine, which lets fall a cop ous lediment. Sometimes 
the dife?.fe is carried off by a looienefs, and in women by an ex- 
celliveflow of the raenfes- 

As this difeafe often proves fatal in a few days, it requires 
themoftfpeedy applications. When it is prolonged, or improper- 
ly treated, it fometimes ends in madnefs, or a kind of Itupidity 
which continues for life. 

In the cure, two things are chiefly to be attended to, viz. to 
leflen the quantity of blood in the brain, and to retard the circulation 
towards the head. 

REGIMEN. — The patient ought to be kept very quiet.—- 
Company, noife, and every thing that affects the fenfes, or difturbs 
the imagination, increaies the dileafe. Even too much light is hurt- 
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ful ; for which reafon the patient's chamber ought to be a little 
darkened, and he fhould neither be kept too hot nor cold. It is 
not however neceffary to exclude the company of an agreeeable 
friend, as this has a tendency to iboth and quiet the mind. Neith- 
er ought the patient to be kept too much in the dark, left it fhculd 
occafion a gloomy melancholy, which is too often the conlequencc 
of this difeafe. 

The patient rauft, as far as poflible, be foothed and humoured 
in every thing. Contradi&bn will ruffle his mind, and increafe his 
malady. Even when he calls for things which are not to be obtain- 
ed or which might prove hurtful, he is not to be pofitively denied 
them, but rather put off with the promife of having them as foou as 
they can be obtained, or by fome other excufe. A little of any 
thing that the mind is fet upon, though not quite proper, will hurt 
the patient lefs than a pcfitive refufal. In a wcrd, whatever he 
was fond of, or ufed to be delighted with, when in health, may 
here be tried ; as plealingft ries, foft mufic, or whatever has a ten- 
dency to footh the paffions and compoie the mind. Boerhaave 
propofes feveral mechanical experiments for this purpofe ; as the 
ioft noile of water diftiiiing by drops into a bafon, and the patient 
trying to reckon them, &c. Any uniform found, if low and con- 
tinued, has a tendency to procure fleep, and coniequently may be 
of fervice. 

The aliment ought to be light, confifting chiefly of farinaceous 
fubftances ; as panado, and water.gruel, fharpened with jelly of 
currants, or juice of lemons, r*pe fruits roafted or boiled, jeir'es, 
preferves. &c. The drink fmall, diluting, and cooling ; as whey, 
barley-water, or decocfions of barley and tamarinds, which latter 
not only render the liquor more palatable, but likewise more bene- 
ficial as they are of an opening nature. 

MEDICINE. — In an inflammation of the brain, nothing more 
certainly relieves the patient than a free difcharge of blood from the 
nofe. When this comes of its own accord, it is by no means to be 
flopped but rather promoted, by applying cloths dipped in warm 
water to the part. When bleeding at the nofe does not happen 
fpontaneoufly, it may be provoked, by putting a ftraw or any other 
fharp body up the noftril. 

Bleeding in the temporal arteries greatly relieves the head : bur 
as this operation cannot always be performed, we would recom- 
mend in its ftead, bleeding in the jugular veins. When the patient's 
pulfe andfpirits are fo low that he cannot bear bleeding with the 
lancet, leeches may be applied to the temples. Thefe not only draw 
off the blood more gradually, but by being applied nearer to the 
part affected, generally give more immediate relief. 

A difcharge of blood from the hcemorhoida! veins is likewife 
of great fervice, and ought by all means to be promoted. If the 
patient has been fubjeft to the bleeding piles, and that difcharge 
has been flopped, every method rauft be tried to reftore it ; as the 
application of leeches to the parts, fitting over the fleams of warm 
water, lharp clyfter?, cr fuppofitories made of honev, aloe?, ?nd 
rcck-ialt. 
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If the inflammation of the brain be occafioned by the ftoppage 
of evacuations either natural or artificial, as the menfes, ilTues, 
fetons, or i'uch like, all means muft be ufed to reftore them as loon 
as poflible, or to fubftitute others in their ftead. 

The patient's bodv mult be kept open by ftimulating clyfters 
or fmart purges ; and imall quantities of nitre ougM frequently to 
be mixed with his drink. Two or three drachms, or more, it the 
cafe be dangerous, may be ufed in the fpace of twenty-four hours. 

The head mould be fhaved and frequently rubbed with vine- 
gar and rofe-water. Cloths dipped in this mixture may Hkewife be 
applied to the temples. The feet cught frequently to be bathed in 
lukewarm water, and foft poultices of bread and milk may be kept 
confbintly applied to them. 

If the difeafe proves obftinate, and does ^ot yield to thefe 
medicines, it will be neceflary to apply a blifiering-plafter to the 
whole head. 

CHAP. XXX. 

OF THE OPHTHALMIA, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE 

X HIS difeafe may bs occafioned by external injuries ; as 
blows, burnSjbruifes, and thelike. It may like wife proceed from duft, 
quick-lime, or other fubftances, getting into the eyes. It is often 
caufed by the ftoppage of cuftomary evacuations ; as the healing 
of old fores, drying up of hTues, the fuppreflhg of gentle morning 
fweats, or of the fweating of the feet, &c. Long expofure to the 
eight air, efpecially in cold northerly winds, or whatever fuddenly 
checks the perfpiration, efpecially after the body has been much 
heated, is very apt to caufe an nfl immation of the eyes. Viewing 
fnow or ether white bodies f r a long time, or boking ftedfaftly at 
the fun, a clear fire, or any bright object, will likewife occalionthis 
malady. A fudekn tranfition from darknels to very bright light 
will often have the fame effect. 

Nothing more certainly occafions an inflammation of the eyes 
than night-watching, efpecially reading or writing by candle-light— 
Drinking fpirituous liquors, and excels cf venery are likewife very 
hurtful to the eyes. The acrid fum. s o"* metals, and of feveral kinds 
of fuel, are aifo pernicious. Sometimes ai inflammation of the 
eyes proceeds from a venereal taint,and often from a fcrophulous or 
gouty habit. It may likewife oe occafioned by hairs in the eyelids 
turning inward and hurting the eyes. Sometimes the difeafe is epi- 
demic, efpecially after wet fealous ; and I have frequently known 
it prove in e&ious, particularly to tnofewho lived in the fame houfe 
with the patient. It may be occafioned by moift air, or living 
in low damp houfes, efpecially in perfons who are not accuftomed 
to fuch fituations. in children it often proceeds from imprudent- 
ly drying up of (cabbed heads, a ruining behind the ears, or any 
other discharge of that kind- Inflammations of the eyes often fuc- 
caed the fmall-pox or meafles, efpecially in children of a fcrophu- 
bus habit, 
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SYMPTOMS.— An inflammation of the eyes is attended 
with acute pain, heat, rednefs, and fwelling. The patient is not 
able to beTvr the light, and fometimes he feels a pricking pain, as if 
his eyes were pierced with a thorn. Sometimes he imagines hiseyes 
are full of motes, or thinks he fees flies dancing before him- The 
eyes are filled with a fcahiing rheum, which nifties forth in great 
quan' ities, whenever the patient attemps to look up. The pulfe is 
generally quick and hard, with fome degree of fever. When the 
difeafe is violent, the neighboring parts fwell, and there is a throb- 
bing or ptilfation in the temporal arteries, &c. 

A flight inflammation of the eyes,efpecially from an external 
caufe, is eafily cured ; but when the difeafe is violent, and contin- 
ues long, it often leaves fpecks upon the eyes, or dimnefs of light, 
and fometimes total blindnefs. 

If the patient be feized with a loofenefs, it has a good effe& ; 
and when f e inflammation panes from one eye to another as it 
were by infection, it is no unfavorable fymptom. But when the 
diteafe is accompanied with a violent pain of the head, and contin- 
ues long, the patient is in danger of lofing h's fight. 

REGIMEN. — The diet, unlefs in fcrophulous cafes, can hard- 
ly be too fpare, efpedally at the beginning. The patient muft ab- 
ftain from every thing of a heating nature. His food Ihould con- 
lift chiefly of mild vegetables, weak broths, and gruels. His drink 
may be barley-water, balm-tea, common whey, and fuch like. 

The patient's chamber muft be darkened, or his eyes (haded 
by a cover fo as to exclude the light, but not to prefs upon the eyes. 
He fhould not look at a candle, the fire or any luminous object j 
and ought to avoid all f noke, as the fumes of tobacco, or any thing 
that may caufe coughing, fneezing, or vomiting. He fhouli be 
kept quiet, avoidi; g all violent efforts, either of body or mind, 
and encouraging fleep as much as p^ffible. 

MEDICINE.- — This is one of thofe difeafes wherein great 
hurt is often done by external applications. Almoft every perfon 
pretends to be poffened of a remedy for the cure of fore eyes. Thefe 
remedies generally confift of eye-waters and ointments, with other 
external applications, which do mifchief twenty times for once they 
do gocd. People ought therefore to be very cautious how they 
ufe fuch things, as even the prefiure upon the eyes often increafes 
the malady. 

Bleeding in a violent inflammation of the eyes, is always ne- 
ceffary. This fhould be performed as near the pare affected as pof- 
fible. An adult may looie ten or twelve ounces of blood from the 
jugular vein, and the operation may be repeated according to the 
urgency of the fymptom*. If it fhould not be convenient to bleed 
in the neck, the fame quantity may be let from the arm, or any oth- 
er part of the body. 

Leeches are often applied to the temples, or under '.he eyes, 
with good effect. The wounds muft be fuftered to bleed for fome 
hours, and if the bleeding flop foon, it may be promoted by the ap- 
plication of cloths dipt in warm water. In obftinate cafes, it will 
be neceffary 10 repeat this operation feveral times. 
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Opening and diluting medicines are by no means to be neglec- 
ted: 1 he patient may take a fmall dofe of Glauber's falts, and 
cream of tartar, every fecond or third day, or a deco&ion of tama- 
rinds with fenna. If thefe be not agreeable, gently dofes of 
rhubarb and nitre, a little of the lenitive electuary, or any other 
mild purgative, will anfwer the fame end. The patient at the fame 
time muft drink freely of water-gruel, tea, whey, or any other 
weak diluting liquor. He ought likewife to take at bed-time, a 
large draught of very weak wine-whey, in order to promote 
perforation. His feet and legs muft frequerflv be i in luke- 

warm water, and his head fhaved twice or thrice a-week, and after- 
wards warned in cold water. This has often a remarkable good effect. 

If the inflammation dees not yield to thefe evacuations, bh.":tr- 
ing platters muft he applied to the temples, behind the ears, or up- 
on the neck, a i kept open for fome time by the mild blifterbg-oint- 
ment. I have feldom known thefe, if long enough kept open, fail 
to remove the raoft obftinate inflammation of the eyes; but frr this 
purpofe it is often neceflary to continue the difcharge for feveral 
weeks. 

When the difeafe has been of long ftanding, I have feen very 
extraordinary effects from a ietcn in the neck, or between the moul- 
ders, efpecially the latter. It ihould be put upwards acd down- 
wards, or in the direction of the fpine, and in the middle between 
the moulder-blades. It may be drefled twice a day with yellow 
bafilicon. I have known patients, who had been blind for a con- 
fid ^rable time, rec ver light by means of a feron placed as above. 
"When the feton is put acrofs the neck, it foon wears out, and is both 
more painful and troubleforae than between the fhoulders ; beiides, 
it leaves a difagreeable mark ; and does not difcharge lb freely. 

When the heat and pain of the eyes are very great, a poultice 
of bread and milk, foftened with fweet oil cr frefn butt r, may be 
applied to them, at leaft all night; and they may be bathed with 
Jake warm milk and water in the morning. 

If the patient cannot fleep, whi h is lom - t'mes the ca r e, he may 
take twenty or thirty drops of laudanum, or two fpoensful of the 
fyrup of poppies, over night, mere or lefs according to his age, or 
the violence of the fymp-on s. 

After the inflammation is gone off, if the eyes ftill remain weak 
and ttnder, they may be bathed every night and morning with cold 
water and a little brandy, fix par; s of the former to one of the latter. 

A method fh uld be contrived by which the eye can be quite 
immerfed in the brandy and water, where it mould be kept for tome 
time. I have generally found this, or cold water and vinegar, as 
good a ftrengthener of the eyes as any of the molt celebrated col- 
lyriums. 

When an inflammation of the eyes proceeds from a fcrcphul- 
ous habit, it generally proves very obftinate. In this cafe th? pa- 
tient's diet muft not be too low, and he may be all wed to drink 
fmall negus, or now and then a glafs of wine. The molt proper 
medicine is the Peruvian bark, which may either be given \a fub- 
Ifcance, or prepared in the following manner. 
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Take an ounce of the bark in powder, with two drachms of 
Winter's bark, and boil them in an Englifh quart of water to a pint; 
when it has boiled nearly long enough, add half an ounce of liquor- 
ice-root iliced. Let the liquor be {trained. Two, three, or four 
table-fpoonsful, according to the age of the patient, may be taken 
three or four times a-day. It is impoffible to fay how long 4his medr 
icine fhould be continued, as the cure is fooner performed in fome 
than in others; but in general it requires a confiderable time to pro- 
duce any lafting effects. 

Dr. Cheynefays, " That JEthiop's mineral never fails in obfti- 
nate inflammations of the eyes, even fcrophulous ones, if given in 
a fuffident dofe, and duly perfifted in." There is. no doubt but 
this and other preparations of mercury may be of fingular Service 
In ophthalmias of long continuance, but they ought always to be 
adminifteredwith the greateft caution, or by perfons of ikill in phyfic. 

It will be proper frequently to look into the eyes, to fee if anv 
hairs be turned inwards, or prefling upon them.* Thefe ought to 
be removed by plucking them out with a pair of fmall pincers. 

Thofe who are liable to frequent returns of this difeafe, ought 
conftantly to have an iflue in one or both arms. Bleeding or purg- 
ing in the fpring and autumn, will be very beneficial to fuch per- 
fons. They ought likewife to live with the greateft regularity, 
avoiding ftrong liquors, and every thing of a heating quality! 
Above all, let them avoid the night-air, and late ftudies.f i 



CHAP. XXX. 

OF THE gUINSEr, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE' 

THROAT. 

_J_ HIS difeafe is very common in Britain, and is frequently 
attended with great danger. It prevails in the winter and fpring, 
and is moft fatal to young people of a fanguine temperament. 

CAUSES.— In general it proceeds irom the fame caufes as 
other inflammatory ditorders, viz. an obftructed perforation, or 
whatever heats or inflames the blood. An inflammation of the 
throat is often occafioned by omitting fome part of the covering- 
qfually worn about the neck, by drinking cold liquor when the 
body is warm, by riding or walking againft a cold northerly wind, 
or any thing that greatly cools the throat and parts adjacent. It 
may likewife proceed from the neglect of bleeding, purging, or 
a.:y cuftomarv evacuation. 

Singing, fpeakiiig loud and long, or whatever ftrr.ins the throat, 
may likewife caufe an inflammation of that organ- I have often 
known the quinfey prove fatal to jovial companions, who after lif- 
ting long in a warm room, drinking warm liquors, and fiogiug- with 

• Any foreign body lodged in the eye may be expeditiously removed by parting a ("matt 
hair pencil between the eye-lid, and the ball of the eye. In ionne places the peafants do thij 
very effectually, by uring heir tongue in the fame manner. _ , .. 

t As moftpeoole are fond of uilng eve-waters and ointments :n this anrt other liiieafes 
of die eyes, we have inlerted fome of the moft approved forms of thsf'ft meaici.ie:* in the Ap- 
landix, SicAopsadix, Ete-ttatsr wjJ Eyk-salve. 
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vehemence, were fo imprudent as to go abroad in the cold night 
air. Sitting with wet feet, or keeping on wet clothes, are very 
apt to occafion this malady. It is likewife frequently occafioned 
by continuing long in a moift place, fitting near an open window, 
fleeping in a damp bed, fitting in a room that has been newly plaf- 
tered, &c. I know people who never fail to have a fore throat, if 
they fit even but a fhort time in a room that has been lately warned. 

Acrid or irritating food may likewife inflame the throat, and 
occafion a quinfey. It may alfo proceed from bones, pins, or oth- 
er fharp fubftances fticking in the throat, or from the cauftic fumes 
of metals or minerals, as arfenic, antimony, &c. taken in by the 
breath. This difeale is foraetimes epidemic and infectious. 

SYMPTOMS.— The inflammation of the throat is evident 
from infpection, the parts appearing red and fwelled ; befides, the 
patient complains of pain in fwallowing. His pulfe is quick and 
hard, wkh other fymptoms of a fever, ]f blood be let, it is gen- 
erally covered with a tough coat of a whitifh color, and the patient 
fpits a tough phlegm. As the ^veiling and inflammation increafe, 
the breathing and fwallowing become more difficult ; the pain af- 
fects the ears ; the eyes generally appear red ; and the facefwells. 
The patient is often obliged to keep himfelf in an erecl: pofture, 
being in danger of luffocation ; there is a conftant naufea, or in- 
clination to vomit, and the drink, inftead of pafling into the fto- 
mach, is often returned by th? nofe. The patient is fometimes 
iiarved at laft, merely from an inability to fwallow any kind of food. 

When the breathing is laborious, with ftraitnefs of the breaft, 
and anxiety, the danger is great. Though the pain in fwallowing 
be very great, yet while the patient breathes eafy, there is not To 
much danger. An external fwelling is no unfavorable fymptom { 
but if it fuddenly falls, and the difeafe affects the breaft, the dan- 
ger is very great. When a quinfey is the confequence of fome 
other difeafe, which has already weakened the patient, his fituation 
is dangerous. A frothing at the mouth, with a fwelled tongue, a 
pale, ghaftly countenance, and coldnefs of the extremities, are fa- 
tal fymptoms. 

REGIMEN. — The regimen in this difeafe is in all refpefts the 
fame as in the pleurify, or peripneumony. The food muft be light, 
and in fmall quantity, and the drink plentiful, weak, and diluting, 
mixed with acids. 

It is highly necefTary that the patient be kept eafy and quiet. 
Violent affe£hons of the mind, or great efforts of the body, may 
prove fatal. He fhould not even attempt to fpeak but in a low 
voice. ( Such a degree of warmth as to promote a conftant gentle 
fweat, is proper. When the patient is in bed, his head ought to be 
raifed a little higher than ufual. 

It is peculiarly nereffary that the nfck be kept warm ; for 
which purpoie feveval folds of fort flannel may be wrapt round it. 
That alone will often remove a flight complaint of the throat, ef- 
peeially if applied in du-> time. We cannot here omit obferving 
the propriety of a cuftom which prevails among the peafants of 
Scotland : when they feel any uueafinefs of the throat, they wrap 
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a (locking ar out it all night. So effectual is this remedv, that in 
many places it paffes for a charm, and the flocking is applied with 
particular ceremonies ; the cuftom however, i£ undoubtedly a good 
one, and fhould never be neglected. When the throat has been 
thus wrapped up all night, it muft not be expofed to the cold air 
through the day, but a handkerchief or apiece of flannel kept about 
it till the inflammation be removed. 

The jelly of black currants is a medicine very much in efteetn 
for complaints of the throat ; and indeed it is of tome ufe. It 
fhould be almc-ft conftamly kept in the mouth, and fwallow^d down 
leifurely. It may likewife be mixed in the patient's drink, or 
taken any. other way. When it cannot be obtained, the jelly of 
red currants, or of mulberries, may be ufed in its fte.d. 

Gargles for the throat are very benefrial. They may be 
made of lage-tea, with a little vinegar and honey, or by adding to 
half a pint of the pectoral decoction, two or three fpoonsful of 
honey, and the fame quantity of currant-jelly. This may be uf^d 
three or four times a-day ; and if the patient be troubled with tough 
vifcid phlegm, the gargle may be rendered more fharp and clean- 
ing, by adding to it a tea-fpoonful of the fpirit of Jal ammoniac— - 
Some recommend gargles made of a decoction of the leaves cr bark 
of the I lack rurrant-bufh ; but where the jelly can be had thefe 
are unnecefTary. 

There is no difeafe wherein the benefit of bathing the feet and 

legs in lukewarm water is more apparent ; that practice ought 

therefore never to be neglected. If people were careful to keep 

warm, to wrap up their t roats with flannel, to batne their feet 

and legs in warm water, and to ufe a fpare diet, with diluting li* 

quor?, at the beginning of this difeafe, it would feldom proceed to 

a great height, or .be attended with any danger ; but when thefe 

precautions 3 re neglected, and the difeafe becomes violent, more 

powerful medicines are neceffary. 

MEDICINE.— AninflammationoftVethroatbeingamcltacute 

and dangerous diftemper, which fometimes takes off the patient 
very fuddenly, it will be proper,as foon as the fymptoms appear,to 
bleed in the arm, or rather in the jugular vein, and to repeat the 
operation if circumftances require. 

The body fhould likewife bekeptgentiy open. This may eith- 
er be done by giving the patient for his ordinary drink a decoction 
of figs and tamarinds, or fraall dofes of rhubarb and nitre, as re- 
commended in the eryfipelas. Thefe ma^ be increaied according to 
the age of the patient, and repeated till they have the dented effect. 

I have often known very good effe&s from a oitot falpruncl, 
or purified nitre, held in the mouth, and {wallowed down as it melt- 
ed. This promotes the difcharge of faliva, by which mears it an- 
fwers the end of a gargle, while at the fame time it abates the fever, 
by promoting the difcharge of urine, &c. .. ^ 

The throat ought likewife to be rubbed twice or thrice a-day 
with a little of the volatile liniment. 1 his feldom fails to produce 
fome good e&&s. At the fame time the neck ought to be care- 
fully covered with wool or flannel, to prevent the cold irona pene- 

(h) 
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trating the fldn, as this application renders it very tender. Many 
other external applications are recommended in this difeafe, as a 
fwallow's neft, poultices made of the fungus called Jew's ears, al- 
bum Grsecum, &c. But as we do not look upon any of thefe to 
be preferable to a common poultice of bread and milk, we fhall 
take no further notice of them. 

Some recommend the gum-guaiacum as a fpccific in this dif- 
eafe. Half a drachm of the gum in powder may be made into an 
ele&uary with the rob of elder-berries, or the jelly of currants for 
a dole, and repeated occaubnaNy.* 

Blifterbg upon the neck or behind the ears in violent inflam- 
mations of* the throat is very beneficial ; and in bad cafes it will 
be necelfary to lay a bliflering-plafter quite acrofs the throat, fo as 
to reach from ear to ear. After the plafters are taken off, the 
part-sought to be kept running by the application of iffue ointment, 
til! the inflammation is gone ; otherwife, upon their drying up, the 
patient will be in danger of a relapfe* 

When the pati nt has been treated as above, a fuppuration fel- 
dorn happens. This however is fome f imes the cafe, in fpite of all 
endeavours to prevent it. When the inflammation and fwelling con- 
tinue, and it is eviden: that a fuppuration will enfue, it ought to be 
promoted by drawing the fteam of warm water into the throat 
through a tunnel, or the likt?. Soft poultices ought likewife to be 
applied outwardly, and the patient may ke;p a roaftedfig coniiant- 
ly in his mouth. 

It iometimes happens, before the tumor breaks, that the fwel- 
ling is fd great, as entirely to prevent any thing fr^m getting down 
into the ftomach. In this cafe the patient muft inevitably perifh, 
tmlefs he can be fupported in feme other way. This can only be 
done by nourifhing clyfters of broth, or gruel with milk, &c. Pa- 
tients have often been fupported by thefe for fevenl days, till the 
tumor has broke ; and afterwards they have recovered. 

Not only the fwallowing, but the breat ing, is often prevent- 
ed by the tumor. In this cafe nothing can fave the patient's life, 
but opening the trachea, or wind-pipe. As that has been often done 
with fuccefs, no-perfon, in fuch defperate circumftances, ought to 
hefitate a moment about the opera tun ; but as it can only be per- 
formed by a furgeon, it is not necelfary here to give any directions 
about it. 

When a difficulty of fwallowing is not attended with an acute 
pain or inflammation, it is generally owing to an obttruftion of the 
glands about the throat, and only requires that the part be kept 
warm, and the throat frequently gargled with fomething that may 
gently itimuiate the glands, as a decoftion of figs with vinegar and 
honey.; to wh'ch may be added a little muftard, or a fmall quanti- 
ty of feints. But this gargle is never to he ufed where there are 
iigns of an inflammation. This fpecies of angina has various names 
among the common people, as the pap of the throat, the falling down 
of the almonds of the ears, See. Accordingly, to remove it they lift 
the patient up by the hair of the head, and thruft their fingers undef 

? Dr. H«me, 
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aws, &c. all which pra&ices are at beft ufelefs, and often hurt- 

• ul. 

Thofe who are fubjeft to inflammations of the throat, in order 
to avoid that . difeafe, ought to live temperate. Such as do not 
cnoole to obferve this rule, muft have frequent recmrfeto porging 
and other evacuations, to dif charge the fuperfluous humours. 1 hey 
ought hkewife to beware of catching cold,*ndfhould abftain from 
aliment or medicines of an aftringent or ftimulating nature. 

Violent exercife, by increaiing the motion and force of the 
blood, is apt to occafion an inflammation of the throat, efpecially if 
cold liquor be drank immediately after ir, or the bedy furfered Hid- 
den! y to cool. Thofe who would avoid this diteafe ought therefore, 
after fpeaking loud, finging, running, drinking warmliquor,or doirg 
aoy thing that may ftrain the throat, or i creafe the circulation of 
the blood towards it, to take care to cool gradually, and to w)rap» 
fume additional covering about their necks. 

I have often known perfons who had been fubjecl to fore throats, 
entirely freed from that complaint by only wearing a ribband, cr bit 
of flannel, confb.ntly round t'.eir necks, or by wearing thicker fhnes, 
a flannel waiftcoat or the like. Thefe may feem trifling, but they 
have great efFeft. There is danger indeed in leaving them off after 
perfons have been accuftomed to them ; but furely the inconveni- 
ence of ufing fuch things for life, is not to be compared with the 
danger which may attend the negl ct of them. 

Sometimes, after an i flammation, the glands of thethroat con- 
tinue fwelled, and become hard ar.d callous. This compter t is not 
eafily removed,, and is often rendered dangerous by the too fre- 
quent application of ftrong ftimulatmg and ftyptic medicines. The 
beft method is to keep it warm, and to gargle it twice a-day with a 
decoction of figs, fharpeneJ a little with the elixir or fpirit of vitrol. 

OF THE MALIGNANT QUINSEr, OR PUTRID ULCEROUS 
SORE THROAT. 

THIS kind of quinfeyis but little known in tbt northern parts 
of Britain, though, for fome time paft, it has been fatal in the more 
fouthem countries. Children are more liable to it than adults, fe- 
males than males, and the delicate than thole who are hardy and 
robuft. It prevails chiefly in autumn, and is moft frequent after a 
long courfe of damp or fultry weather. 

CAUSES. — This is evidently a contagious difterrper, and. is 
generally communicated by infection. Whole families, and even 
entire villages, cfttin receive the infe&cn from one perlbn. This 
ought to put people up. n tht ir guard againft g'ing near fiich pa- 
tients as labour under t^e dif Tder; as by f hat means thev endanger 
not only their own Iivrs, but likewif- thole of their friends and 
connexions. Whatever t^nds to produce putrid cr malignant fev- 
ers, may likewife occafi-n the p .tricK ulcerous fore throat, as un- 
wholefome air, damaged provifions, neglecTof cleanlincfs, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — It begins with alternate fits of fhivering and 
hezt. The pulfe is quick, but low and unequal, and generally con- 
tinues fo through the whole ccurfe of the difeafe. The patient com- 
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plains greatly of weaknefs and oppreilion of the breaft ; his fpirits 
are low, and he is a£t to faint away wh n fet upright ; he is troub- 
led with a naufe3, and often with a vomiting cr purging. The two 
iatter are moil common in children. The eyes appear red and wa- 
tery, and the face (wells. The urine is at firft pale and crude ; ut, 
as the difeafe advances, it turns more of a yellowifh colour. The 
tongue is white, and generally mcift, which dii'inguimes this from 
an inflammatory difeafe. Upon looking into the throat, it appears 
fwelled, and of a florid redcolour. Pah or afh-coloured foots how- 
ever are here and there interfperfed, and fometimes one broad patch 
or foot, of an irregular figure, and Dale white colour, furrounded 
with florid red, only appears. Thcte whitifh fpots or fioughs cov- 
er fo many ulcers. 

An efflorefcence, or eruption upon the neck, arms, breaft, and 
fingers, about the fecond or third day, is a common fymptom of 
this difeafe. When it appears, the purging and vomiting gener- 
ally ceafe. 

The~e is often a flight degree of delirium, and the face fre- 
quently appears bloated, and the infide of the noftrils red and inflam- 
ed. — The patient complains of a difagreeable putrid fmeil, and his 
fcreath is very ofFenfive. 

The putrid ulcerous fore throat may be diftmguifhed from the 
inflammatorv, by the vomiting and looienefs with which it is gene- 
rally ufhered in ; the foul ulcers in the throat covered wirh a white 
or livid coat * T and by the exceflive weakiiels of the patient ; with 
other fymptoms of a putrid fever. 

Unfavorable fymptoms are, aD obftinate purging, extreme weak* 
nefs, dimnefs of the fight; a livid or black colour of the fp:ts, and 
frequent fhiverings, wirh a weak fluttering pulfe. If the eruption 
opon the fkin fuddently difappears, or becomes of a livid colour 
with a difcharge of blood from the nofe or mouth, the danger is 
very great. 

If a gentle fweat break out about the third or fourth day, and 
continue with a, flow, firm, and equal pulfe ; if the Houghs caft off 
in a kindly manner, and appear clean and florid at the bottom; and 
if the breathing be foft and free, with a lively colour of the eyes, 
there is reafen to hope for a falutary crifis. 

REGIMEN.— The patient muft be kept quiet, and for themoft 
part in bed, as he will be apt to faint when take n out of it. — His 
food muft be nourifhingand reftorative; as fago-gruel with red wine, 
jellies, ftrong broths, &c. His drink ought to be generous, and of 
an antifeptic quality: as red wine, negus, white-wine whey, and 
fuch like. 

MEDICINE.— The medicine in this kind of quinfey is en- 
tirely different from that which is proper in the inflammatory. All 
evacuations, as bleeding, purging, &c. which weaken the patient, 
muft be avoided. Cooling medicines, as nitre and cream of tartar, 
are likewile hurtful. Strengthening cordials alone can be ufed with 
tafey; and thefe ought never to be neglected. 
fc If at the beginning, there is a great naufea, or inclination to vom- 
it, the patient muft take an iafuiion of green tea, camomile flowers* 
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or cardans henediftus, in order to cleanfe the ftomach. If thefe are 
not funic ant, be may take a few grains of the powder of ipecacu- 
anha, or any other geatle vomit. 

If the difeafe is mild, the throat may be gargled with an infu- 
fion if lage audrofe leaves, to a g 11 of which may be added a fp?on- 
ful or two of honey; and as much vinegar as will make it agree- 
ably acid - y but when the fymptoms are urgent, ti.e Houghs large 
and thick, and the breath very offcnfive, the following gargle may 
be ufed : 

To fix or feven ounces of thepecVral decoclbn, when boiling, 
add half au ounce of contrayerva-root ; let it boil for forae time, 
and aft rwards (train the liquor ; to which add two ounces of white 
wiue vinegar, an ounce of fine honey, and an ounce of the tin&ure 
of myrrh. This ought not only to be ufed as' a gargie, but a little 
of it fh.uld frequently be inject :d with a fyringe to clean the threat, 
before the patient takes any meat or drink. This method is pe- 
culiarly neceflkry for children who cannot ufe a gargle. 

it will be of great benefit if the patient frequently receives in- 
to his raouih, through an inverted funnel, the fleams of warm vin- 
egar, myrrh, and honey. 

But when the purid fymptoms run high, and the difeafe is at- 
tended with danger, the only medicine that can be depended upon 
is the Peruvian bark. It may be taken in fubftance, if the patient'* 
It mach will bear it. if not, an ounce of bark grofsly powdered, 
with two drachms of Virginian fnake-root, may be boiled in an 
Euglilh pint and a half, of water to half a pint ; to which a tea- 
fpoonful of the elixir of vitriol may be added, and an ordinary tea- 
cupful of it taken every three or four hours. Bliitering.plafters 
are very beneficial in this difeafe., efpecially when the patient's pulie 
and fpirits are low. They may be applied 'to the throat, behind 
the ears, or upon the back part of the neck. 

Should the vomitting prove' troublefome, it will be proper to 
give the patient two table Ipoonsful of the faline julep every hour. 
Tea ma J e of mint and a little cinnamon will be very proper for 
his ordinary drink, efpecially if an equal quantity of red wine be 
mixed with it. 

la cafe of a violent loofenefs,, the fize of a nutmeg of didfecrdi- 
urn, or the japonic confedion, may be taken two or three times 
a-day, or of tener if neceflary. 

Ifadifcharge of blood from the nofe happens, the fleams or 

warm vinegar may be received up the noftrils frequently ; and the 

drink muftbe fharpened with fpirits of vitriol, or tin&ure of rofes. 

In cafe of a ftranguary, the body mutt be fomented with warm 

water, and emollient clyfters given three or four times a-day. 

After the violence of the difeafe is over, the body ihouid mil 
be kept open with mild purgatives ; as manna, fenna, rhubarb, or 

the like. . . ,, c . - 

If great weaknefs and dejection of fpirits, or night-lweat^ 
with other fymptoms of a contempt ion, fhould enfue, we would 
adviie the patient to continue the ufe oi the Peruvian bark, w.itn 
the elixir of vitriol and to take frequently aglafs of generous wine. 
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Thefe, together with a milk diet, and riding on horfeback, are the 

moit likely means for recovering his ftrength. 

CHAP. XXXI. 

OF COLDS AND COUGHS. 

XT has already been obferved, that colds are the effect of an 
obftructed perforation ; the common caufes of which we have like- 
wife endeavoured to point out, and (hall uot here repeat them.— 
Keither mall we fpend time in enumerating all the various fymp-- 
toms of colds, as they are pretty generally known. It may not 
however be amils to obferve, that almoft every cold is a kind of fe- 
ver, which only differs in degree from fome of thofe that have al- 
ready been treated of. 

No age, iex, or conftitution, is exempted from this difeafe ; 
neither is it in the power of any medicine or regimen to prevent it. 
The inhabitants of every climate are liable to catch cold, nor can 
qven the greateft circuinfpection defend them at all times from its 
attacks. Indeed, if the human body could be kept conftantly in 
an uniform degree of warmth, fuch a thing as catching cold would 
be impoffible ; but as that cannot be affected by any means, the 
p rfpiration mu^ be liable to many changes. Such changes, how- 
ever, when fmall, do not affect the health 9 but, when great, they 
muft pr ve hurtful, 

When oppreffion of the breaft, a fluffing of the nofe, unufual 
Wear'mefs, pain of the Read, &:c. give ground to believe that the 
perfpiration is obtructed, or, in other words, that the perfon has 
caught cold ? he cght immediately to leffen his diet, at leaft the 
Vfual quantity of his folid food, and to abllain from all ftrong 
liquors. InftVad of fiefh, nth, eggs, milk, and other nourishing diet^ 
he may eat light bread pudding, veal or chicken broth, panado, 
gruels, and fuch like. His drink may be water gruel fweetened 
wuh a little honey ; an infufion of bairn or linfeed, fharpened with, 
the juice of orange qr lemon ; a decoction of barley and liquorice, 
with tamarind, or any otier cool, diluting, acid liquor. 

Above all, his fupper mould be light ; as fmall poffet, or water- 
gruel fweetened with honey, and a little toafted bread in it. If 
honey mould difagreewith his ftomach, the gruel may be fweetened 
with treacle or coarfe fugar, and fharpened with the jelly of cur- 
rants. _ Thofe who have been accuftomed to generous liquors may 
take wine-whey Inftead of gruel, which may be fweetened as above. 

The patient ought to lie longer than ufual a bed, and to e:> 
coung? a gentle fweat, which is eafily brought on towards morn* 
me, by drinking tea, or any kind of warm diluting liquor. I have 
often kno ,/n this pradice carry off a cold in one day, which, in ali 
probab-hty, had it been neglected, would have coft the patient his 
life, or have : onfine ] him for fome month?. Would people facrifice 
a little time to eafe and warmth, -md practice a moderate degree of 
abstinence when the firft fymptoms of a cold appear, we have rea- 
foo to believe that moft of the bad effects which flow from an ol>* 
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ftroftecl perfpiration, might be prevented. But, after the- difeafe 
has gathered ftrength by delay, all attempts to remove it, often 
prove vain. A pleurify, a peripneumony, or a fatal con~mptioa 
of ; he lungs, are the»common effects of colds which have either 
been totally negl -d"ted or treated improperly. 

Many attempt to cure a cold, by getting drunk. But this, to 
fay no worfe of it, is a very hazardous experiment. No doubt it 
may fometimes fueceed, by luddenly reftoring the perfpiration ; but 
when there is any degree of inflammation, wrrich is frequently the 
cafe, ftrong liquors, inftead of removing the malady, will increafe 
it. By this means a common cold may be. converted into an in- 
flammatory fever. 

When thofe who labour for their daily bread have the mif- 
fortune to catch cold, they cannot afford to loofe a day or two, in 
order to keep themfelves warm, and take a little medicine ; by 
which means the diibrder is often fo aggravated as to confine them 
for a ftng time, or even to render them ever after unable to fuftain 
hard labour. But even iuch of the labouring poor as can afford to 
take care of themfelves, are often too hardy to do if; they affect 
to defpife colds, and as long as they can crawl about j fcorn to be 
confined by what they call 2. common edd Hence it is, that colds 
deflroy fuch numbers of mankind. Like any enemy defpifed r 
they gather ftrength from delay, till at length they become invin- 
cible. We often fee this verified in travellers, who, rather than 
loofe a day in the profecution of their bufinefs, throw away their 
lives by purfuing their journey, even in the fevereft weather, with 
this dil?ale up -n them. * ■ -.' - 

It is certain however, that colds may be too much indulged— 
When a perfon, for every flight cold, fhuts himfelF up in a warm 
room, and drinks great quantities of warm liquor, it may occafion 
fuch a general relaxation of the follds as will not be eafily removed. 
It will therefore be proper, when the difeafe will permit, and the- 
weather is mild, to join to the regimen mentioned above, gentle 
exercife ; as walking, riding on horfeback, or in a carriage, ^J.— 
An obftinate cold which no medicine can remove, will yie.d to 
gentle exercife and a proper regimen of the diet, 

Bathing the feet and legs in warm water has a great tendency 
to reftore the perfpiration. But care mult be, taken that the water 
be not too warm, otherwife it will do hurt. It Ihould never be 
much warmer than the blood, and the patient mould go immediate- 
ly to bed after ufing it. Bathing the feet in warm water, lying m 
bed, and drinking warm water-gruel, or other weak liquors, will 
fooner take offa fpafm, and reftore t)ie perfpiration, than all the 
hot fodorific medicines in the world. This is all that is neceffary 
for removing a common cold ; and if this courfe be taken at the 

beginning, it will feldom fail. «-— .fii 

But when the fymptoms do not yield to abftmence, warmth 

and diluting liquors, there is reafon to fear the approach or lome 

Other difeafe, as an inflammation of the breaft, an ardent te. er, , or 

the like. If the pulfe therefore be hard and frequent, the ikm hot 

and dry, and the patient complains of his head or brealt, it will ue 
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ueceflary to bleed, and to give the cooling powders recommended 

in the fcarlet fever every three or four hours, till they give a itool. 

It w 11 iikewife be proper to put a bhftering-plaiter on the 
back and give two table- fpoonsful of the (aline mixture every two 
hours', and in fhort to treat the patient iu all reipetts, as tor a flight 
fever, i have often feen this courie, when obferved at the begin- 
ning, remove the complaints in two or three days, when the 
pa'ient had all the fymptoms of an approaching ardent fever, or an 
inflammation of the bread 

The chief fecret of preventing colds lies in avoiding, as fa r as 
pofliole, all extremes either of heat or c< Id, acd in taking c ares 
when the body is heated, to let it cool gradually. 1 hefe and o ther 
circumliances relating to this important fubje&j are lb fully tre ated 
of under the article Objlrutted Perfpiration, that it is needlefs hei e to 
reiume the confideration of ti.em. 

OF A COMMON COUGH. 

A COUCH is generally the effect of a cold, which has either 
been improperly treated, or entirely negk&ed. When it proves ob- 
ftir>ate,ti ere is always reafon to fear ti.econfequences, as this ffyews 
3, weak Sate of the lungs, and is often the forerunner of a con- 
fu ~-.pt; m. 

if the cough be vi lent, and the patient young and ftroiig, 
with a hard quick pu'lfe, bleeding will be pr per ; but in weak and 
relaxed habits, bleeding rather prolongs the difeafe. Wh j n the 
patient (pits freely, bleeding is unneceffary, and lometimes hurtful, 
as it tends to leffen that difcharge. 

When the cough is r.ot attended with any degree of fever, 
and the fpittle is viicid and toug \ fharp pectoral medicines are to 
be admimftered, as gum ammoniac, fquitls, &c. Two table-fpoon- 
fuls of the folution of gum ammoniac may be taken three or four 
times a-day, more or lefs, according to the age and confiitution of 
the patient. Squills may be given various ways : two ounces of 
the vinegar, the oxymel, or the fyrup, may be mixed with the fame 
quantity of fimple cinnamon water, to which may be added an 
ounce of common water and an ounce of balfamic fyrup. Two 
table-fpoonsful of this mixture may be taken three or four times 
a-day. 

A fyrup made of equal p^rts of lemon-juice, honey, and fugar- 
candy, is likewife very proper in this kind of cough. A table- 
fpoonful of it may be taken at pleafure. 

But when the defluxion is fharp and thin, thefe medicines 
rather do hurt. In this cafe gentle opiates, oils, and mucilages 
are more proper. A cup of an infufion of wild poppy leaves, and 
marfh-mallow roots or the flowers of colts-foot, may be taken fre- 
quently ; or a tea-fpoonful of the paregoric elixir may be put into 
the patient's drink twice a-day. Fuller's Spanifh infufion is alfo 
a very proper medicine in this cafe, and may be taken in the quan- 
tity of a tea-cupful three or four times a-day.* 

When a cough is occafioned by acrid humours tickling the 

* Ses Appeal*, Sftnijb I"f*Jien t 
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throat and/daw,- the patient fhould keepfome foft peroral lozen* 
ges, almoit conihntiy in his mouth ; as the Pontiefact liquorice 
cakes, barley-fugar, the common balfamic lozenges, Sp^nifh juice, 
&c. Thefe blunt the acrimony of the humours, and by taking off 
their ftimulatiog quality, help toappeafe the coug h.f 

In obftiuate coughs, proceeding from a flux of humours upon 
the lungs, it will often be iieceffiiry, befides expectorating medi- 
cines, to have recourfe to iffues, letons, or tome other drain. In 
this cafe I have often obierved the moft happy eff; -Cts from a Bur- 
gundy-pitch plafter applied between the (houlders. I have order- 
ed this uraple remedy in the moft obftiuate coughs, in a great num- 
ber of cafes, and in many different conititunons, without ever 
knowing it fail to give relief, unlets where there, were evident figns 
of an ulcer in the lungs. ."'".., , r 

About the bulk of a nutmeg of Burgundy-piuh may be ipread 
thin upon a piece of foft leather, about the lize of the hand, and 
laid between the moulder-blades. It may be tak -n off and wiped 
every three or four days, and ought to be renewed once a fortnight 
or three weeks. This is indeed a cheap and hmnie medicine, and 
confequently apt to be defp fed ; but we will venture to affirm, 
that the whole materia mcdica does not afford an application more 
efficacious in almoit every kind of cough. It has not indeed always 
an immediate effedt.; but, if kept on for fome time, it will iucceed 
where moft other medicines fail. . . 

The onlv inconvernency attending this plafter is the itching 
which it occasions ; but iurely this may be difpenfed with confid- 
ering the advantage which the patient may expect to reap from the 
application ; befides, when the Idling becomes very uneafy, the 
plafter may be taken off, and the part ruobed with a dry cloth or 
warned with a little warm milk and wa:er. Some caution indeed 
is neceffary in difcontinuing the ufe of fuch a plafter ; this however 
may be fafely done by making it fmaller by degrees, and at length 
quitting it altogether in a warm feafon.t 

But coughs proceed from many other caufes befides defluxion 3 
upon the lungs. In thefe cafes the cure is not to be attempted by 
pectoral medicines. Thus, in a c ugh proceeding from a roulneis 
and debility of the ftomach, fvrups, oils, mucilages and all kinds oi 
balfamic medicines do hurt. Thtjlomacb cough may be known from 
one that is owing to a fault in the lungs by this, - that in the latter 
the patient coughs whenever he infpires, or draws m n;s breath 
fullv ; but in the former that does not happen. 

the cure of this cough depends chiefly upon cleanfing and 
lengthening the ftomach; for which purpoie gentle vomits and 

t In a former edition of this book I recommended for an obftinate tkUf ng cjygh, a» 

bees-wax, and fpieftd ai coglas poSlbl?. ThecUar, hard, tnnfpareat pit* •»«»» «w 
f arpofc belt. 
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bitter purgatives are raoft proper. Thus, after a Vomit or two, the 
i'acred tincture, as it is called, may be taken for a confiderable time 
in the dole of one or two table- fpoonsful twice a-day, or as often 
as it is found neceflary, to keep the body gently open. People 
may make this tin&ure themielves, by inrufmg an ounce of hiera 
ficret in an Englifh pint of white wine, letting itftand a few'days, 
-and then {training it. ■■ ^ 

In coughs which proceed from a debility or the ftomach, the 
Peruvian bark is likewile of confiderable lervice. It may either be 
chewed, taken in powder, or made into a tindure along with other 
itomacKic bitters. 

A nervous cough can only be removed by change of air and 
proper exercife ; to- which may be added the ufe of gentle opiates. 
Infteadof the faponaceous pll, the paregoric elixir, &c. which are 
only opium difguifed, ten, fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops of 
liquid laudanum, more or lefs, as circumftances require, may be 
taken at bed-time, or when the cough is raoft troublefome. Im- 
merfmg the feet and hands in warm water wil] often appeafe the 
violence of a nervous coug-h. 

When a cough is only the fymptom of fome other malady, it 
is in vain to attempt to remove it without firft curing the difeafe 
from which it proceeds. Thus when a cough is occafioned by 
teethings keeping the body open, fcarifying the gums, cr whatever 
facilitates the curting of the teeth, likewife appeafes the cough. In 
like manner, when worms occafion a cough, fuch medicines as re- 
move thefe vermin will generally cure the cough : as bitter purga- 
tives, oily clyfters, and fuch like. 

Women, during the laft months of pregnancy, are often great- 
ly affii&ed with a cough, which is generally relieved by bleeding, 
snd keeping the body gently open. They ought-to avoid all flatu- 
lent food, and to wear a loofe eafy drefs. 

A cough is not only a fymptom, but is often likewife the fore- 
runner of difeafes. Thus, the gout is frequently ufhtred in by a 
-very troublefome cough, which afFecls the patient for fome days 
befpre the coming on of the fit. This cough is generally removed 
by a paroxyfm of the gout, which mould therefore be "promoted, 
by keeping the extremities warm, drinking warm liquors, and bath- 
ing the feet and legs frequently in luke-warm water, 

OF THE HOOPING-COUGH, OR CHIN COUGH. 

THIS cough feldom afFecls adults, but proves often fatal to 
children. Such children as live upon thin watery diet, who breathe 
vmwholefome air, and have too little exercife,, are moft liable to this 
difeafe, and generally fuffer moft from it. 

The chin-cough is fo well known, even to nurfes, that a de. 
icnptionofitisunneeeflarv. 'Whatever hurts the digeftion ob- 
£tru£U the perforation, or relaxes the folids, dif p 6fes to this difeafe • 
cbnfequently its cure muft depend upon cleanfmg and ftrengtheninjr 
the ftomach, bracing the i folids, and at the fame time promotion 
pen^iration ? and the different Secretions. * 

* Set Arper.dix, Hl:ra Picrd. 
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The diet muft be light and of eafy digeftion ; for children, good 
bread made into pap or pudding, c icken-hroth, with other light 
fpoon-meats, are preper ; but thole who are farther advanced, may 
be allowed lago-gruel, and if the fever be not h gh, a little boiled, 
chicken, or other white meats. The drink' may be hyfT; p, or penny- 
royal tea, fweetened with hon J y or fugar-candy, fmaU wine- whey : 
or if the patient be weak, he may fometimes be allowed a little 
negus. 

One of the moft effectual remedies in the chin-cough is change 
of air. This often removes the malady, even when the change 
Ceems to be from a purer to a lei's wholeibme air. This may in 
ibme meafure depend on the patient's being removed from the 
place where the infection prevails, Moft of the -difeafes of children 
are infectious ; nor is it at all uncommon to find the chin-cough 
prevailing in one town or village, when another, at a very final! 
diftance, is quite free from it. But whatever be the caufe, we 
are lure of the fad:. No time ought therefore to be loft in remov- 
ing the patient at fotne diftance from the place where he caught the 
difeafe, and, if poflible, into a more pure and warm air.* 

When the difeafe proves violent, and the patient is in danger 
pf being fuffocated by the cough, he ought to be bled, efpecially 
if there be a fever with a bird full pulle. But as the chief inten- 
tion of bleeding is to prevent an mnammttion of the lungs, and to 
render it more fafe to give Vomits, it will feldom be neceflary to 
repeat the operation ; yet if there are fymptoms of an inflammation 
of the lungs, a fecond or even a tnird bleeding may be requifite. 

It is generally reckoned a favourable fymptora when a fit of 
toughing makes the patient vomit, This clea<;ies the ftomach, and 
greatly relieves the cough. It will therefore be proper to promote 
this difcharge, either by fmall doles of ipecacuanha, or the vomit-, 
ing julep recommended in the Appendix. f 

It is very difficult to make children drink after a vomit. I 
have often feen them happily deceived, by jjufufing a' fcruple or 
half a drachm of the powder of ipecacuanha in a tea-pot, with half 
a pint of boiling water. If his be difguifed with a few drops of 
milk and a little fugar, they will imagine it tea, and drink it very 
greedily. A fmall tea-cuprul of this may be given every quarter 
of an hour, or rather every ten minutes, till it operates. 

When the child begins to ,-uke, there will be no occ?.fion for 
drinking any more, r.s the water already on the ftomach will be 
fuilicient. 

Vomits not only cieanfe the ftomach, which in this difeafe is 
generally loaded with vifcid phlegm, Out they likewife promote the 
perfpiration and other fecretions, and ought therefore to be repeat- 
ed according to the obftinacy of the difeafe. They mould net how- 

* Some think the air ought not to he changed till the difeafe is on the decline ; but there 
fe»nu to be no luflkient realon for this opinion, as patients have been known to reap benefit; 
from a change of air at all periods of the dileaie. ]t is not furTicient to take the patient out 
daily in a carriage. This feldom anfvsere any joad curpofe j bat cfttn does hurt by tiring 
Jjim cnld. 

t See Appeadixj Vm'iung Jultf, 
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ever be ftrong ; gentle vomits frequently repeated, are both left 

dangerous, and more beneficial than ftrongones. 

The body ought to be kept gently open. The belt medicines 
for this purpoie are rhubarb and its preparations, as the fyrup, 
<n<5ture, &c. Of thefe a tea-fpoonful or two may be given to an 
infant twice or thrice a-day, as there is occafion. To fuch as are 
farther advanced, the dofe mull be proportionally increafed, and 
repeated till it has the defired effect. . Thole who cannot be 
brought to take the bitter tin&ure, may have nn infufion cf fenna 
and prunes, fweetened with manna, coarfe fugar, or honey ; or a 
few grains of rhubarb mixed with a tea-fpoonful or two of fyrup, 
cr currant jelly, io as to difguife the tafte. Molt children are fond 
of fyrups and jellies, and feldom refufe even a difagreeable medi- 
cine when mixed with ihem. 

Many people bel eve that oily, pectorsl, and balfamic medi- 
ciues poflefs wonderful virtues for the cure of the chin-cough, and 
accordingly exhibit them plentifully to patients of every age a :d 
conftitution, without confi 'ering that every thing of this nature 
muft load the ftomach, hurt the digeftion, and of courte aggravate 
the diforder.* 

The millepedes, or wood-lice, are greatly recommended for the 
cure of a chin-cough. Thofe who chufe to make ufe of th-ffe in- 
fects, may infufe two ounces of them bruifed in a pint of fmall 
white- wine for one night. Afterwards the liquor may be ftra: :ed 
through a cloth, and a table-tpoonful of it given to the p.itient 
three or four times a-day. 

Opiates are fometimes neceffiry to allay the violence of the 
cough. For this purpofe a Me of the fyrup of poppies, or five, 
fix, or feven drops of laudanum, according to the ag-. of the p. tient 
may be taken in a cup of hyifop or penny-royal tea, and repeated 
occafionally.t 

The garlic ointment is a well-known remedy in Nrrth-Britain 
for the chin-cough. ' It is made, by beating in a mortar, garlic, 
with an equal quantity of hog's lard. With this the foles of the 
feet may be rubbed twice or thrice a- Jay ; but the beft method is 
to fpread it upon a r^g, and apply it in the form of a plafter. It 
ihould be renewed every night and morning at Ieaft, as the garlic 
foon lofes its virtue. This is an exceeding good medicine both in 
the chin-cough,t and in moft other coughs of an obftinate nature. 
It ought not however to be ufed when the patient is very hot or 
feverifh, left it fhould increafe thefe fymptoms. 

The feet fhould be bathed once every two or three days in 
lukewarm water ; and a Burgundy-pitch plafter kept constantly 

* Dr. Duplanil fays, he has feen many good efFecth from the kermes mineral in thit 
complaint, the cough being frequently alleviated even by the firft dofe. The dofe for a child 
of one vear otf, IS a quarter of a grain dilTolvrd in a cup of any liquid, repeated two or three 
times a-day. For a child of two vears, the dofe is half a grain ; and the quantity muft be 
thus increated in proportion to the age of the patient. 

+ Some recommend theextraft of hemlock as an e«traordlnary remedy in the hooping- 
cough; but fofar as I have been able to oblerve, it is in no way fuperior to opium, which, 
diforder * admin,fter *i, willoftea relieve fome of the moil troubleforoe fymptomsof thi» 
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between the fhoulders. But when the difeafe proves very violent 
it will be neceflary, inftead of it, to apply a bliftering-plafter, and to 
keep the part open for fome time with mue-ointment. 

When the difeafe is prolonged, and the patient is free from a 
lever, the Peruvian bark, and other bitters, are the moft proper 
medicines. The bark may either be taken in fubftance or in a 
decoction or infufion, as is moft agreeable. For a child! ten fif- 
teen, or twenty grains, according to the age of the patient, may be 
given three or four times a-day. For an adult, half a drachm or 
two fcruples will be proper. Some give the extract of the bark 
with cantharides ; but to manage this requires confiderable atten- 
tion. It is more fafe to give a few grains of eaftor along with the 
bark. A child of fix or feven years of age may tak!> feven or eight 
grains of eaftor, with fifteen grams of powdered bark, for a dofe. 
This may be made into a mixture with two or three ounces of any 
firaple diftilled water, and a little fyrup, and taken three or fjur 
times a-day. 

CHAP. XXXII. 
* INFLAMMATION OF THE' STOMACH, AND OTHER 
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^LLinflammationsofthebowelsare dangerous, andrequire 
the moft ipeedy afliftance ; as they frequently end in a luppuration, 
and fometim& in a mortification, which is certain death. 

CAUSES. — An inflammation of the ftomach may proceedfroni 
any of the caufes which produce an inflammatory fever ; as cold 
liquor drank while the body is warm, obftru&ed perfpiration, or 
the fudden ftriking in of any eruption. It may likewife proceed 
from the acrimony of the bile, or from acrid and Simulating fub- 
ftances taken into the ftomach ; as ftrong vomits or purges, corro- 
five poifons, and i'uch like. When the gout has been repelled from 
the extremities, either by cold or improper applications, it often oc- 
cafions an inflammation of the ftomach. Hard or indigestible nib- 
fiances taken into the ftomach, as bones, the ftones of fruit, &c. 
may likewife have that effect. 

SYMPTOMS. — It is attended wi'h a fixed pain and burning 
heat in the ftomach ; great reftleflhefs and anxiety; a fmall, quick, 
and hard pulfe ; vomiting, or, at leaft, a naufea and ficknefs ; ex- 
ceflive thirft ; ecldnefs of the extremities ; difficulty of breathing ; 
Cv Id clammy fweats ; and ibmetimes convulsions and fainting fits. 
The ftomach is fwelled, and often feels hard to the touch. One of 
the moft certain figns of this difeafe, is the fenfe of pain, which the 
patient feels upon taking any kind of food or drink, eipecially i: 
it be either too hot or too cold- 

When the patient vomits every thing he eats or drinks? is 
tremely reftlefs, has a hickup, with an intermitting pulfe, and 
quent fainting fits, the danger is very great. 

REGIMEN.— All acrimonious, heating and irritating food 
and drink, are carefullv to be avoided The venkaefs ot r >.e r»a- 
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tient may deceive the byftanders, and induce them to give wine,?, 
fpirits, or other cordials ; but thefe never fail to increafe the dif- 
eafe, and often occafion fudden de?th. The incKnation to vomrt 
may likewife impofe on the attendants, and make them thick a 
vomit neceflary j but that too is almoft certain death. 

The food rauft be light, thin, cool, and eafy of digeftion. It 
muft be given in fmall quantities, and mould neither be quite cold, 
nor too hot. This gruel made of barley or oatmeal, light toafted 
bread diffolved in boiling water, or very weak 'chicken broth, is 
the moft proper. The drink fhnuld be clear whey, barley-water, 
water in which toafted bread has been boiled, or deco&ions of 
emollient vegetables, as liquorice and marfh-raallow roots, far- 
fa parilla, or the like. * 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding in tMs difeafe is abfolutely neceffary, 
and is almoft the only thing that can be depended on. When the 
difeafe proves obftinate, it will often be proper to repeat this ope- s 
ration feveral times, nor muft the low f-ate of the pulfe deter us 
from doing fo. The pulfe indeed generally rifes upon bleeding, and . 
as long as that is the cafe, the operation is fafe. 

Frequent fomentations with lukewarm w^.ter, or a dec<~c"Uoi*of 
emollient vegetables, are likewife hm<*ficml. Flannel cloths dipped 
in thefe mull be applied to the regi*i of the ftomach, and remov- 
ed as they grow cool. They muft ne : the be applied too warm, nor 
be fufFered to continue till thev become quite cold, as either of thefe 
extremes would aggravate the difeafe. 

The feet and legs ous;ht likewife to be frequently bathed in 
lukewarm water, and warm bricks or poultices may be applied to 
the foles of the feet. The warm bath, if it can be conveniently 
ufed, will be of great fervice. 

In this, and -11 other inflammrin-s of the bowels, an epifpaftic, 
or Miftering-plafter, appl ; ed over the part- affected, is one of the 
beft remedies I know. I have often ufed it, and do not recolleft 
one inftance wherein it did not give relief to the patient. 

The only internal medicines which we (hall venture to recom- 
mend in this difeafe, are mild clyfters. Thefe may be made of warm 
water, or thin water-gruel ; and if the patient is coftive, a Pttle fweet 
oil, heney, or manna, may he added. Clyfters anfwer the purpofe 
of an internal fomentation, while thev keep the body open, and at 
the fame time nourifh the patient, who is often in this difeafe una- 
ble to retain any food upon his ftomach. For thefe re a r ons th ev 
v muft not be negle<fted,as the patient's life may depend on them. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE INTESTINES. 
THIS is one of the moft painful and dargerous difeafes that 
mankind is liable to. It generally proceeds from the fame caujts as 
the inflammation of the ftomach ; to which nrv be added c fHve- 
nefs, worms, eating unripe fruits ; or great quantities of nuts, drink- 
ing nard, windy malt liquors, as ftale bo* tied beer cr ale, four wine 
Cy.er, &c It may hkewife be occafioned by a rupture, by fchirr- 
ous tumours of tne inteftines, cr by their cppcfite fides growing 
•o-gether. ° ° 
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The inflammation of the inteftines is denominated EiacpajJion y 
Enteritis, 6c. according to the name of the parts affected. Tie 
treatment however is nearly the fame whatever part of the inteft- 
inal canal be the feat of the difeafe ; we fhall therefore omit thefe 
diftinclions, left they ihould perplex the reader. 

The fpnptoms here are nearly the fame as in the foregoing dif- 
eafe ; only the pain, if poflible, is more acute, and is fituated low- 
er. The vomiting is lik >wi(e more violent, and lometimes even the 
excrements, together with the clyfters, are difcharged by the mouth. 
The patient is continually belching up wind, and has often an ob- 
ftruction of his urine. 

While the pain (hifts, and the vomiting only returns at certain 
intervals, and while the clyfters pafs downwards, there is ground 
for hope; but when the clyfters and faces are vomited, and the pa- 
tient is exceeding weak, with'a low fluttering pulfe, a pale coun- 
tenance, and a difagreeable or ranking breath, there is great reafon 
to fear that the conlequences will prove fatal. Chmmy fweat, black 
fee id fto Is, with a fmall htennit ing pulfe, and a to*al ceflation of 
pain, are figns of a mortification already begun, and of an approach- 
ing death. 

REGIMEN.— The regimen in' this difeafe' is in general the 
fame as in an inflammation of the ftomach. The patient muft be 
kept quiet, avoiding cold, and all violent paflions of the mind. His 
food ought to be very light, and given in fmall quantities ; his drink 
•teak and dilu ing ; as clear whey, barley-water, and fuch like. 

MEDICINE.— Bleeding in this, as well as in the inflamma- 
tion of the ftomach, is of the greateft importance. It ihould be 
performed as foon as t 1 e fyrnpt ms appear, and muft be repeated 
according to the ftrength of the patient, and the violence of the difeafe. 

A bliftering plafter is here likewife to be applied immediately* 
over the part where the moft violent pain is. This not only relieves 
the pain of the bowel?; but even clyfters and purgative medicines, 
which before had no effect, will operate when the bfifter begins to 

rife. 

Fomentations and laxative clyfters are by do means to be omit- 
ted. The patient's feet and legs fhould frequently be bathed in 
warm water; and clothes dipped into it applied to his belly. Blad- 
ders rilled with warm water may likewife be applied to the region 
of the naval, and warm bricks, or bottles filled with warm water, 
to the foles of the feet. The clyfters may be made of bar ley- wa ter 
or thin gruel with fait, and foftened with fweet oil or frefh butter. 
Thefe may be adminiftered every two or three hours, or oftener, 
if the patient continues ccftive. 

If the difeafe does not vield to clyfters and fomentations, re- 
courfc muft be had to pretty ftrong purgatives : but as thefe, by ins- 
tating the bowels, often increafe their contraction, and by that 
means fmftrate their own intention, it will be neceflary to join them 
with opiat s, which by allaying the pain, and relaxing the fpas- 
modic contractions of the guts, greatly afM the operation of pur- 
gatives 'n this cafe. . ... _ ,, • 

What anfwers the purpofe cf opening the body very well, . s 
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a folution of the bitter purging falts. Two ounces of thefe may 
be diffolved in an Englifh pint of warm water, or thin gruel, and a 
tea-fpoonful of it taken every half hour till it operates. At the fame 
time fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops of lauda, urn may be giv- 
en in a glafs of peppermint or fimple cinnamon-water, to appeafe 
the irritation, and prevent the vomiting, &c. 

Acids have often a very happy eflfeft in fraying the vomiting, and 
appeafing the omer violent fymptoms of this difeafe. It will there- 
fore be of ufe to fharpen the patient's drink with cream of tartar, 
iuice of lemon; or, when thefe cannot be obtained, with vinegar. 

But it often happens that no liquid whatever will flay on the 
ftomach. In this cafe the patient muft take purging pills- > I have 
generally found the following anfwer very well : Tzke jalhp in pow- 
3er, and vitriolated tartar, or each half a drac m, opium one grain, 
Caftile foap as much as will make the mafs fit for pills- Thefe 
mull: be taken at one dole, and if they do not operate in a few 
hours, the dofe may be repeated. 

If a ftool cannot be procured by any of the above means, it will 
be necefTary to immerfe the patient in warm water up to the breaft. 
I have often feen this fucceed when ether means had been tried in 
vain. The patient muft continue in the water as long as he can 
eafily bear it without fainting, and if one immerfion has not the 
defired effect, it may be repeated as foon as the patient's ftrength 
and fpirirs are recruited. It is more fafe for him to go frequently 
into the bath, than to continue too long at a time, and it is often* 
Decenary to repeat it feveral times before it has the defired effeft. 

It has fometimes happened, after all other mears of procuring a 
:$ocl had been tried to no purpofe, that rrrs was brought about by 
immerfmg the patient's lower extremities in cold water, or making 
him walk on a wet pavement, a d d^fhing his legs and thighs with 
the cold wat<=r. This method, when others fail, at leaft merits a 
trial. It is indeed attended with fome danger , but a doubtful rem- 
edy is better than none. 

In deiperate cafes it is common to give quickfilver. This may 
be g'ven to the quantity of fev.ral ounces, or even a pound, but 
fhould not exceed that.* When there is reafon to fufpeel a morti- 
fication of the guts, this medicine ought not to be tried. In that 
cafe it cannot cure the patient, and will only haftep his death. But 
when the obftrucYion is occafioned by any caufe 'hat can be remov- 
ed by force, quickfilver is not only a proper medicine, but the beft 
that can be adminiftered, as it is the fitteft body we know for mak- 
ing its way through the inteftinal canal. 

If the difeafe proceeds fir m a rupture, the patient muft be laid 
with his head very low, and the inteftines returne ] by gentle press- 
ure with the hand. If this, with fomentations and clyfters, fhould 
not fucceed, recourfe muft be had to a furgical operation', which 
may give the patient relief. 

• When qujcUfil w is given in two large quantities, it defeats its own intention, as it 
cirags down the bottom or the ftomach, which preventsitsgertng over the Pylorus. In 

■ulch^ed b/Ss mouS 4 * "^ " ? *> *•**> * ° rdCr th " the ***** »■* * 
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Such as would avoid this excruciating and dangerous difeafe, 
muft takr care never to be too long without a ftool. Some who 
have died of it have had feveral pounds of hard Avv-faces taken out 
of their guts. They fhould Ikewife beware of eating too freely of 
four or unripe fruits, or drinking ftale windy liquors, fee. I have 
known it brought on by livi g too much on baked fruits, which are 
feld^m good. It likewife proceeds frequently from cold caught by 
wet cloths, &x- but efpecially from wet feet. 

OF THE COLIC. 

THE colic has a great refcmblance to the two preceding dif- 
eafes, both in its fymptqms and method of cure. It is generally 
attended with coftivenefs and acute pain of the bowels; and re* 
quires diluting diet, evacuations, fomentations, &c. 

Colics are vanoufiy denominated accordiag to their caufes, as 
the flatulent^ the bilious, the hyjlerk, the nervous, &c. As each f 
thefe require a particular method of treatment, we fhall point out 
their moft general fymptoms, and the means to be ufed for theit 
relief. 

The flatulent, or wind-colic, is generally occafioned by an in- 
difcreet uie of unripe fruits, meats of hard digeftioo, wir.dy veget- 
ables, fermenting liquors, and fuch like. It may likewife proceed 
from an obftru&ed perfpiration, or catching: cold. Delicate people, 
whofe digeilive powers are weak^ are moft liable to this kind ot 
colic, v 

The flatalent colic may either afiecVthe ftomach or intef:ines> 
It is attended with a painful ftretching of the affV&ed part. The 
patient feels a rumbling in his guts, and is generally relieved by a 
difcharge of wind, either upwards or downwards. The pain is fel- 
dom confined to any particular part, as the vapour wanders from 
one divifion of the bowels to another till it finds a vent. 

When the difeaie proceeds from windy liquor, green fruit,, 
four herbs, cr the like, the beft medicine on thefn-ft appearance of 
the lymptom is a dram of brandy, gin, or any good fpirits. The 
patient frnuld likewife fit' with his feet upon a varm hearth-fto- e* 
or apply warm bricks to them ; and warm cloths may be applied 
to his ftomach and bowels. 

This is the only colic wherein ardent fpirits,. fpiceries, ot any 
thing of a hot nature, maybe ventured upm. Nor indeed are 
they to be ufed here uulefs at 'the very beginning, before any fymp- 
toms of inflammation appear. We have reafon to believe, that a 
c he orcafioned by wind or flatulent food might always be cured 
by fpirits and warm liquors, if they were taken immediately upoQ 
perceiving the firft uneafinefs; but when the pain has continued for 
a confiderable time, and there is reafon to fear an inflammation of 
the bowels is already begun, all hot things are to be av ided as poi- 
fon, and the patient is to be treated in the fame manner as for the 
inflammation of the inteftines. 

Several kinds of food, as honey, eggs, Sec. occafion colics 19 
fome particular conftitutions. I have generally foufid the beft-meih- 
oi of cure for rhefe ? was to drink plentifully of fniall diluting liquors, 

('5) 
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as wattr-ernel, fmall poflet, water with toafted bread foaked in it, &c. 

Colics which proceed from excefs and ir.digeition Renprally cure 
themfelves by occafioning vomiting or purging. I hefe diicharges 
are by no means to be {topped, but promoted by drinking plenti- 
fully of warm water, or weak poflet. When their violence is over, 
the patient may take a dofe of rhubarb, or any other gentle purge, 
to carry off the dregs of his debauch. 

Colics which are otcafioned by wet feet, or catrhmg cold, may 
generally be removed at the beginning, by bathing the feet and legs 
in warm water, and drinking fuch diluting liquors as will promote 
the perforation, as weak whey, or water-grue., with a fmall quan- 
tity of fpirits in it. 

Thofe flatulent colics, which prevail fo much among country 
people, might generally be prevented were they careful to change 
iheir clothes when they get wet. They ought likewife to take a 
dram, or to drink fome warm liqmor after eating any kind of green 
train. We do not mean to recommend the practice of dram drink- 
ing, but In th : s cafe ardent fpirits prove a real medicine, and indeed 
the beft that can be adminiftered. A glafs of good peppermint-wa- 
ter will' have neariy the fame effcft as a glafs of brandy, and in fome 
cafes is rather to be preferred. 

The bilious colic is attended with very acute pains about the re- 
gion of the naval. The patient complains of great thirff, and is 
g-nerally coftive. He vomits a hot, bitter, yellow coloured bile, 
which being discharged, fcems to afford fome relief, but is quickly 
followed by the fame violent pain as before. As the diftemper ad- 
vances, the propenfity to' vomit fometimes inereafes fo as to become 
almoft continual, and the proper motion of the imeftines is fo far 
perverted, that there are all the fymptoms of impendir g iliac paffian. 

If the patient be young and ftrong, and the pulfe full and fre-. 
quent, it will be proper to bleed, after which clyfters may foe ad- 
minifcered. Clear whey or gruel, fharpened with the juice of lemon,, 
or cream of tartar, muft be drank freely. Small chicken broth, 
with a little manna diflblved in i% or a flight decc&ion of tamarinds, 
are likewife very proper, or any other thin, acid, opening liquor. 

Befides bleeding and plentiful dilution, it will be neceflarv to 
foment the belly with cloths dipped in warm wa'er, and if this 
fhould not fucceed, the patient mufc be immerfed up to the bread 
in warm water. 

_ In the bilious colic the vomiting is often very difficult to re- 
ttrain. When {.his happens, the patient mav drink a decoction of 
toafted bread, or an infufion of garden mint in boiling water. Should 
thele not have the defired effect, the falihe draught, with a few 
drops of laudanum in if, may be given, and repeated according to 
the urgency of the fymptoms. A fmall quantity of Venice treacle 
may be fpread in form of a cataplafm„and applied to the pit of the 
itonrch. Clyfters, with a proper quantity of Venice treacle or li- 
quid laudanum in them, may likewife be frequently adminiftered. 

The h/ieric colic bears a great refemblance to the bilious. It 
n attended iwitk acute pains about the region of the ftomach, vomit- 
ing &c What the patient vomits in this cafe is commonly of a 
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preenifh colour. There is a great finking of the fp'rits, with de- 
je&bn of m nd and dina ulty of breathing, which are the chara£t- 
eriftic fympt.-ms of this diforder. Sometimes it is accompanied 
with the jaundice, but tills generally goes off of its own accord in 
a few days. 

In this colic all evacutions, as bleeding, purging, vomiting, &c. 
do hurt. Every thing that weakens the patient, or finks the fpirits, 
is to be avoided. If however the vomi'hg mould prove violent, 
luke warm water, or fmall pofTet, may be drank to cleanfe the ftom- 
ach. Afterwards the patient may take fifteen, twenty, or twenty- 
five drops of liquid laudanum ia a glafs of cinnamon-water. This 
may be repeated every ten or twelve hours till thefymptoms abate- 

The patient may likewife take four or five of the foetid pills 
every fix aours, and drink a cup of penny-royal tea after them- If 
afafoetida {horrid prove difagreeable, which is fometimes the cafe, a 
tea-fpoonfulof the tinfture of caftorin a cupof penny-royal *ea,or 
thirty or forty drops of the balfam of Peru dropped upon a bit of 
loaf fugar, may be taken in its ftead. The anti-nyfteric plafter may 
alfo be ufed, which has often a good efivft.* 

The nervous colic prevails among miners, fmelters of lea^ 
plumbers, the manufacturers of white lead, &<\ It is very common 
in the cyder counties of England, and is fuppofed to be occafioned 
by the leaden veffels ufed in preparing that liquor. It is likewife 
a frequent dii'eafe in the Weft-Indies, where it is termed tiie dry 
bellyache. . . . 

No difeafe of the bowels is attended with more excruciating 
pain than this. Nor is it foon at an end. I have known it con- 
tinue eight or ten days with very little interna ffion, the body all 
the while continuing bound in fpite of medicine, yet at length yield, 
and the patient recover.f It generally however, leaves the patient 
weak, and often ends in a palfy. . . - 

The general treatment of this difeafe is fo nearly the lame with 
that of t' h e iliac paffion, or inflammation of the guts, that we (hall 
not iflfift upon it. The body is to be opened by m ; ld purgatives 
given in fmall dofes, and frequently repeated, and their operation 
muft be affiled by Loft oily clyfters, fomentations, &c. The coftor- 
oil is reckoned peculiarly proper in this difeafe. It may both be 
mixed with the clyfters and given by the mouth.}: < 

The Barbadoes tar is laid to be an efficacious medicine m this 
complaint. It may be taken to the quantity of two drachms three 
tfmes a-day, or oftener if the ftomach will bear it. inis tar, mix- 
ed with an equal quantity of ftrong rum, is likewife proper for rub- 
bing the fpine, in cafe any tingling or other fymptoms of the palfy, 
are felt. When the tar cannot be obtained, the back may be rub- 
bed with ftrong fpirits, or a lit'le oil of nutmegs, or of jofemary. 

If the patient remains weak and languid after this diieale, he 

* See Aopendix, Jnti-Hyftric Plajler. 

+ As the (Ynokc of tobacco thrown into the bowels will often procure a ftoo! when aU 

T As the imovxoi 10 f h; purpofe ought to be kept by tray furgeon. It 

*"S £StoS5S«K55j ^c offer*?, in fever al other c.fes, as the £ 

"^SuVom^luWfpowifulto two or three, K atccAr, » o P ea the.body. 
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mult take exercifc en horfeback, and ufe an infufioc of the Peru- 
vian-hark in wine. W hen the 4jfeatfe ends in a palfy, the Bath-wa- 
ters arefoundto.be extremely ^ 

To avoid this kind of o lie, people mult fliun all four fruits, 
acids and autfere liquors, &c. T. P Work in lead ought 

neve' to go to their hufinefs faffing, and their food mould be oily 
or far. '1 hey may take a glafs of falad oil, with a little brandy c.r 
rum, every morning, but mould never^ake fpiri s alone. Liquid 
aliment is beft for them ; as fat broths, &c. but lew living is I ad* 
They fhould frequently go a little out of the tainted air; and fhould 
never fuller themlelves to be coftive. In the Weil-Indies and ou 
the ccaft of Guinea, it has been found of great ufe for preventing 
this ch lie, to w< ee of flannel round the waift, and to drink 

an infufzon of ginger by way of tea. 

Su : leafe might be mentioned, hut too 

ma end only to perplex The reader. Thole al- 

ready m rooft material, and mould indeed be at- 

tended to, as the meni is very different- But even per fens 

who are not in a n to diltinguifli very accurately in thefe 

matters, may neverthelsfs be of great fervice to patients in colics of 
ry ki ; d, by only obferving the following general rul s, viz* To 
h a-tj.<? the feet and legs in warm water; to apply bladders filled with? 
warnuwater, or cloths wrung out of it, to the ftomach and bov> elsj 
to make the padent drink freely of diluting mucUagmous liquors j 
and to give him an emollient clyffer eviry two cr three ho' rs» 
Should thcXe net fucceed, tie patient cught'to be immerlld hi warm 
ftatcr. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNETS. 

CAUSES. — This difeafe mav proceed from any of thofe cr>ufes 
•frhich produce an inflammatory fever. It may likewife be occafion- 
ed by wounds or bruiles of the kidneys ; fmall ftones or gr; vel lodg- 
ing w r ithin them; b*y ftrong diuretic medicines, as fpirits of turpen- 
tine, tincture of cantharides, &c. Violent motion, as hard riding 
or walking, efpecblly in hot weathei, or whatever drives the blood 
too forcibly into the kidneys, may occ^fjon the malady. It may 
iikewife proceed from lying too fofr, too much on the back, invol- 
untarv contractions, or fpafms in the urinary veffels, &r. 

SYMPTOMS.— There is a (harp pain about the region of the 
kidneys, with fome degree ®f fever, and a-ftupor or dull pain in the 
thigh of the a fFecled fide.. ' The urine h at firft clear, and afterwards ; 
of a reddifh colour; but in the worft kind of the diitafe it generally 
continues pale^.is paifed with difficulty, and commonly in fmall quan- 
tities at a t'me. The patient feel? great uUeafihefs when he endeav- 
ours to walk or fit upright. He lies with moft eafe on t % e affect- 
ed fide, and has generally a naufea or vomiting, refembiing that 
wliich. happens in the cfblic. 

This difcr.fe however may be diflmguifhed from the colic bv 
the pain being feated farther back, and bv the difficulty of pailine 
Urice with whic it is conftantlv attended. 

REGIMEN— Every thing of a heating or ftimulatiog na%e 
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is to be avoided. The food muff, be thin arid l'ght; as p?.nado, 
fmall broths, with mild vegetal les, and the like. EtrHlient and thin 
liquors mull be plentifully drank; as clear whey, or balm- tea fweet-- 




tmg 
qucrt 

exp.-ls the olitrucung caufe, as coph us dilution. The patient ntuit 
be kept eai'y, quiet, and free from cold, as long lis any fymptoms of 
inflammation remain. 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding is generally neceflary, efpecially at 

the begining. -Ten or twelve ounces may be let from the arm or 

foot with a lancet, and.it the pahvafid inflammation continue, the 

maybe repeated hi twenty-lour he%rs 3 efpeciaflv if ; the 

at be of a frill habit. . Leeches may iike'wiie be applied to the 
hemorrhoidal veins? as a v. from taeXe will greatly relieve 

the patient. 

Cloths, dipped in warm water, or bladders filled with it, muft 
be applied as near as pofliblie to tfte part at%cle3, and renewed as 
they grow coci. If the bis ■ filled with a decoction of mal* 

lows and camomile flowers; to which a Httie4aiIron is added, and 
mixed with about a third part of new milk, it wit! be ft'.U more bene- 
ricial. 

Emollient clvfers Ought frequently to W admimftered ; and it 
thefe do not open the body, a little fate an&Thoney or manna may 
be ad 'ed to thtm. ■ ■ 

The fame cowte is to be followed wh-'te'pnvd or (lone is 
ed in the ki-.lney, but whrn'the gravel or I from the 

kidney, and lodg j s in the Ureter,* it will be proper, befidee the 
fomentations, to rub the fmail of the baek-wiYh fweet oil, and to give 
gentle diuretics; as juniper^Water, fweeiened with the fyrup of. 
marih-mallows : a tru-fpoooful of the fweet' fpirits of nitre, with a 
few drops of laudanum, may now and then be put in a cup of the 
parent's drink. He ought likewife to take "exercife on horfe-back, 
or in a carriage, if he be abl.- to bear it. 

When the difeafe is protracted beyond the feventh or eighth 
day, and the patient complains of a ftupor and heavir.els of the p?.rt, 
has frequent returns of chiilnefs, fbivering, &c. there is reafon to 
iufpecT: that matter is forming m the kidney, and that an ablcefs 
will enfue. 

When matter in the urine fhews that an ulcer is already form- 
ed in the kidney, the patient muft be careful to abftain from all ac- 
rid, four and f'Tted provifions, and to live chiefly upcn mild mucil- 
aginous herbs ^nd fruits, together with the broth of young animals, 
made with barley, and common pot-herbs, &c His drink may be 
whey, and butter milk that is not four. The latter is by tome reck- 
oned a fpecific remedv in ulcers of the kidneys. To anfwer this 
character however, it 'muft be drank for a confiderable time. Cha- 



* TWc ureter* are too long and fmall canals, one on each fide which carry the urine 
the baton or the kidneys to ttv 
cei of gra?e! falling down from the 



from the b^n onhe'kidnevs'Vo the bladder. They are fometitnes oblttucled by fmall-pie 
he ltidney»j ani lo-'ging w them. 
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lybeate waters have likewife been found beneficial in this difeafe 
This medicine is eatily obtained, as it is found in every part of Great- 
B itain. It muft hkevvife be ufed for a confiderable time, in order 
to produce any faiutary efFe&s. 

Thofe who are liable to frequent returns of inflammation, or 
pbftru&iona^of the kidneys, muft abftain from wines, efpecially 
iuch as abound with tartar; and their food oughtto be light, and of 
eafy digeftion. They fhould ufe moderate exercife, and Ihould not 
lie too hot, nor too much on their back. 

. INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER. 

THE inflammation of the bladder proceeds, in a great meaf- 
ure, from the fame caufes as that of the kidneys. It is known by 
an acute pain towards the bottom of the belly, and difficulty of 
pafling urine, with fottie degree of fever, a conitant inclination to 
go to ftool, and a perp.tual defire to make water. 

This difeafe rauft be treated on the fame principles as the one imr 
mediately preceding. The diet muft be light and thin, and the drink 
of a cooling nature. \ Bleeding is very proper at the beginning, 
and in robuft conftitutions it will often be neceffary to repeat it. 
The lower part of the^belly fhould be fomented with warm water, 
or a decoction of mild vegetables; and emollient clyfters ought fre- 
quently to be adminiftered, &c. 

The patient fhould abftain from every thing that is of a hot, 
acrid and ftimulating quality, and fhould live entirely upon fmall 
broths, gruels, or mild vegetables. 

A ftoppage of urine may proceed from other caufes befides an 
inflammation of the bladder ; as a fwelling of the hemorrhoidal, 
veins, hard faces lodged in the rectum^ a ftone in the bladder, ex- 
crefcences in the urinary paflages, a palfy of the bhddt-r, h\fteric 
affections, &c. Each or thefc require a particular treatment, which 
does not fall under our prefent confideration. We fhall only ob- 
ferve, that in all of them mild and ge;.tle applications ar<° the fafefl, 
as ftrong diuretic medicines, or things of an irritating nr.ture, gen- 
erally increafe the danger. I have known feme periods kill them- 
felves by introducing probes in;o tl e urinary panages, to remove, 
as they thought, fomewhat that obftructed the difcharge of urine, 
and others bring on a violent inflammation of the bladder, by uie- 
ing ftrong diuretics, as oil of turpentine. Sec- for that purpofe. 

INFLAMMATION DF THE LIVER. 

THE liver is lefs fubjecl to inflammation than moft of the oth- 
er vifcera, as in it the circulation is flower; but when an inflamma- 
tion does happen, it is with difficulty removed, and often ends in a 
fuppuration or fcirrhus. 

CAUSES. — Befides the common caufes of inflammation, we 
may here reckon the following, viz. exceffrve fatnels, a fcirrhus of 
the liver itfelf, violent fhocks from ftrong vomits when the liver was 
before unfound, an aduft or atrabiliarian ftate of the blood, any 
thing that fuddenly cools the liver after it has been greatly heated, 
tees obitrufting the courfe of the bile, drinking ftrong wines and 
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fpiriruous Kquors, ufiag hut fpicy aliment, obftinate hypochondria- 
cal aftec"Hohs, Sec. 

SYMP I OMS. — Th"s difeaYe is known by a painful tenfion of 
the right fide under the f die ribs, attended with forne degree of fe- 
ver, a fenfe of weight or fulnefs of the part, difficulty of brea 
loathing of food, great thirft, with a pale or yellowim colour of the 
ikin and eyes. 

1 he f/mptvms here are various, according to the degree of in- 
flammation, and iikewife according to the particular part of the liv- 
er where the inflammation happens. Sometimes the pain is fo incon- 
fiderable, that an inflammation, is not fo much as fnlpected; but 
when it happens in the upper or convex part of the liver, the pain 
is more acute, the pulfe quicker, and the patient is often troubled 
witn a dry cough, a hickup, and a n.iiu ex r ending to the fhoulder, 
with difficulty of lying on the left fide, &c. 

This difeafe may be diftiaguifhea from the pleurify, by the 
pain being lefs violent, fratect.trr.der t e falle ribs, the pulie eot (b 
hard, and by the difficulty of lying on the left fide, it may be dift- 
ingmihed from the hyfieric and hypechondriac diibrders by the de- 
gree of fever with which it is always attended. 

This difeafe if prop :rly treated, is feliom mortal. A conftant 
hiekupiag, violent* fever, and excefiive thirft, are bad fymptoms. 
If it ends in a fuppunttion, and the matter cannot be discharged out- 
wardly, the danger is great. When the Icirrhus of the liver en- 
fues, the patient, if he obferves a proper regimen, mav neverthelels 
live a number of .years tolerably eafy ; but if he indulges in animal 
food and iirong liquors, or take medicines of an acrid or irritating 
nature, the Icirrhus will be converted into a cancer, which-muit in- 
fallibly prove fatal. 

REG'MELST. — The fame regimen is to be obferved'in this a3 
in other inflammatory diforders. Ail hot things are to be careful- 
ly avoided, and cool diluting liquors, as whey, barley water, &c. 
drank freely. The food muft be light and thin, and the body, as 
well as he mind, kept eafy and quiet. 

MEDICINE.— Bleeding is proper at the beginning of this dif- 
eafe, and it will often be ne<-erTary, even though the pul r e mould 
not feel hard, to repeat it. All violent purgatives are to be avoid- 
ed ; the body howevermuft bekeptgently open. A decoflion of tama- 
rinds, with a little honey or manna, will anfwer this purpoie very 
well. The fide affected muft be fomented in the manner directed 
in the foregoing difeafe. Mild laxative clyfters ihould be frequent* 
ly admin ftered ; and, if the pain mould notwithstanding continue 
violent, a bliftering plafter may be applied over -he part affecVd; 
or rather a plafter made of gum ammoniac and vinegar of fquills. 

Medicines which promote the fecretion of urine have a very 
good effect here. For this purpofe half a drachm of purified nitre* 
or a tea-fpoonful of the tweet fpirits of nitre, may be taken in a cup 
of the patient's drink three or four times a-day. 

When there is an inclination to fweat, it ought to be promo- 
ted, but not by warm fudorifics. The only thing to be uied for 
*hat r is plenty of diluting liquors drank about the warmth 
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of the human blood. Indeed the patient in this cafe, as well as in 
all other topical inflammations, ought to drink nothing that is cold- 
er thjn the blood. p 

jf the fto Is fhould be loofe, and even ftreaked with blood, no 
means muft be ufed to ihop them, unlefs they be fo frequent as to 
weaken the patient. Loofe ftboia often prove critical, and carry 
off t.' e difeafe, 

If an aofcefs or impofthume is formed in the liver, all methods 
flioold be tried to make it break and difcharge itfelf outwardly, as 
fomentations, tbe application of poultices, ripening cataplalms, &c. 
Som?tim°3 indeed the matt t of amabfeefs comes away in the urine, 
and fometimes it is difchnrged byftoci, but thefe are efforts ofna* 
ture which no means can promote. When the abfeefs burfts into 
the cavity of the abdomen at large, death muft enfue, nor will the 
event be more fav 3Urabk when the abfcels is opened by an incis- 
ion, unlefs in cafes" where the liver adheres to the peritonaum, fo as 
to form a bag for the matter, and prevent it from falling into the 
cavity of tie abdomen; in which cafe open ug the abfeefs by a fuffici- 
ently lar e inciiion wiil probably fave the patient's life.* 

If the diforder, infpite of all endeavours to the contrary, fhould 
end in a forrhus, tne patient muft be careful to regulate his diet, &c. 
in fuch a manner as not to aggravate the difeafe. He muft not ii> 
dulge in fiefh, filh, ftrong liquors, or any highly feafoned or falted 
provifions; but fhould, for the moft part, live on mild vegetables; 
as fruits and roots; taking gentle excrcife, and drnking whey, bar- 
ley-water, or butter-milk, if he takes any thirg ftronger, it fhould 
be fine mild ale, which is lefs heating than winr-s or fpirits. 

We fhail take no notice of inflammations of th other vifcera. 
'They muft in general be treated upon ihe fame principles as thole 
already mentioned. The chief rule with refpeft to all of them, is 
to let blood, to avoid every thing that is ftrong, or of a heating na- 
ture, to apply warm fomentations to the parts affected, and to caufe 
the patient to drink a fumoient quantity of warm diluting liquors. 
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OF THE CHOLERA MORBUS, AND OTHER EXCESSIVE 
DISCHARGES FROM THE STOMACH AND BOJVELS. 

r"|i 
,1 HE cholera morbus is a violent purging and vomiting, at- 
tended with gripes, ficknefs, and a conftant defire to go to ftooL It 
comes on fuddenly, and is moft common in autumn. There is 
hardly any difeafe that kills more quickly than this, when proper 
means are not ufed in doe time for removing it. 

CAUSES.— It is occasioned by a redundancy and putrid ac- 
rimony of the bile ; cold, food that eafily turns rancid or four on 
theftomach; as butter, bacon, fweet-meats, cucumbers, melons, 

* l kn ° w » gentleman who has hud (fevers! abfceflei of the liver opened, aad is now * 
«::."32 ipA Bnrfty njss. tfwugh above, eighty rctfa of age. 
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cherries, sn- 4 other cold fruits.* It is fomttimes the efPct of Hrong 
acri \ purges or vomits, or of poifonous (ubft mces taken into the 
ftomach. It may likewife proceed from violent paflions or affec- 
tions of the mind ; as fear, anger, &c. 

&Y vlPTOIVIS.— It is generally preceded by a cardialgia, or 
heart bur ', four belchmgg, and flatulencies, with pain of the fto- 
mach and interlines. To thefe fuceeed exceffive vomiting and 
purging of green, yellow, or blackifh colored bile, with a' detention 
of the ftomach, atld vi lent griping pains. There is like-wife a great 
thirft, with a very quick unequal pulfe, and often a fixed aare 
pain about the region of the navel. As the difsafe advances, the 
pulfe often finks lo low as to become quite imperceptible, tne ex- 
tremities grow cold or cramped, and are often covered with -a clam- 
my fweat, the urine is obftru&ed, and there is a palpitation of the 
heart. Violent hickuping, fainting, and convulllons, are the figns 
of approaching death. 

. MEDICINE.— At the beginning of this idifeafe, the c Torts of 
Nature to expel the offending caufe mould be allured, mo- 

ting the purging and vomiting. For this purpafe the patient mult 
drink freely of diluing liquors; as whey, butter- aiik, warfi . 
thin water gruel, fmall pallet, or, what is perhaps preferable to any 
of them, very weak chicken broth. T is ihoald not only be drank 
plentifully to promote the vomiting, out a clyfter of it givetij every 
hour in order to promote the purging, 

After thefe evacuations have been continued for fame time, a. 
decocYtcrl of toaf.ed oat-', read may be drank to (top tne vomiting. 
The bread fhould be toailed till it 'is of a brawn colour, a ad after- 
wards-boiled in fprisg water. If oat- oread cannot be had, wheat- 
bread, or oat meal well totf:ed, may be ufrd in its ftead. ' If this 
does not put a flop to the vomiting, two tabie-ipoohsfui of the faline 
julep, with ten drops of laudanum, nuy be taken every hour till it 
ceales. r , 

. The vomiting and purging however ought never to be topped' 
-■ loon. As long as thefe diic^arges do not we p air nt. 

tV.^.r qt-p f^lnr^rv. anH.miv be allowed to er > on. cr rather ought to 



promote" the perlpiraoon. His legs fhould be bath; d in tfarrfi water, 
and afterwards rubbed with flannel cloths, or wrapped m,vanu 
blank .-ts. and warm bricks applied to the foies of his feet. Fian- 
nels wrung cut of warm fpirituous fomentations fhould likewife be 
applied to the region of the ftomach. 

. When tl# violence ci' t ale is over, to prevent a reteple, 

it will be necefTary for fome tree to continue the ufe of final! doles 
of laudanum. Ten or iwelve drops may be taken in a glals of wine* 

*I have been twice brought to the gates of d«4tJ> : ■;' thii difea 
.Tied by eating rancid baton. 
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at leaft twice a-day, for eight or ten days. The patient's food ought 
to be nourifning, out taken in f'mall quantities, and he fhould ufe. 
moderate exercife. As the ftomach and inteftines are generally 
much weakened, an infufion of the bark, or ether biters, i 1 finall 
wine, fnarpened with the elixir of vitriol, may be drank for forae 
time. 

Though phyfir ians are feldom called in due 'time in this difeafe, 
they ought not to defpair of relieving the patien' even in the melt 
deiperate circumltances. Of this 1 lately law a very ftriking proof 
in an old man and his fon, who had been both fe>zed with' it about 
the middle of the night. I did not fee them till next morning, when 
they had much more the appearance of dead th;;n of living men. No 
puiie could be felt; the extremities weje cold a .d rigid, the counte- 
nance was ghaftly, and the ftrength almoif quite exhaufted. Yet 
from this deplorable condition they were both recovered by the ufe 
of opiates and cordial medicines. 

OF A. DIARRHOEA^ OR LOOSENESS. 

A LOOSENESS, in many cafes, is not to be confidered as a 
difeafe, but rather hs a falutary evacuation. It ought therefore 
never to be flopped, unlefs when it continues too long, or evident- 
ly weakens the patient. As this however fometimes happens, we 
ihall point cut the raoft common caufes of a loofenefs, with a prop- 
er method of treatment. 

When a loofenefs is occafioned by catching cold, or an ob- 
structed perfpiration, the patient ought to keep warm, to drink 
freely of weak diluting liquors, to bathe his feet and legs, frequent- 
ly in luke-warm water, to wear flannel next his fkin, and to take 
every other method to reftore the perfpiration. 

In a loofenefs which proceeds from excels or replet'on, a vom- 
it is the proper medicine. Vomits not only cleanfe the ftomach, 
but promote all the fecrctions, which renders them of great impor- 
tance in carrying off a debauch. Half a drachm of ipecacuanha in 
powder will anlwer this purpofe very well. A day or two after 
the vomit, the fame quanti y of rhuDarb may be taken, and repeat- 
ed two or three times, if the loofenefs continues. The patient ousht 
to live upon light vegetable food ofeafydigeftion, and to drink whey, 
thin gruel, or barley-water. 

A loofenefs occafioned by the obftrudYion of anv cuftomary 
evacuation, generally requires bleeding. If that does not fueled, 
ler evacuations may be lubftituted in the room of thofe which 
are : obltrufted. At the fame time, every method is to be taken to 
rel tore the ufual difcharges, as noi: only the cure of the difeafe, but 
the patient's life, may depend on this. 

A periodical locfeneis ought never to be flopped. It is always 
an effort Sf Nature to carry off fome offending matter, which, if 
retained in the body, might have fatal effects. ChWren are very 
liable to this kind of looienefs, efpecially while teething. If is how- 
ever fo far from being hurtful to them, that fuch children gener- 
ally get their teeth with leaft trouble. If thefe loofe ftools fhould 
at any time prove four or griping, suea-fpoouful of maguefia alba, 
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with four or five grains of rhubarb, may be given to the child in a 
little panado, or any other food. This, if repeated three or four 
tim«, will generally correct the acidity, and cafry o \ the griping 
(tools. 

A diarrhoea, or loofenefs, which proceeds from violent r-affions 
or aft" ctions of t 2 mind, muft be created w'th t e greateft cauti n. 
Vomits in this cafe are highly improper. Nor are purge? fife, un- 
lefs they be very mild, and given m frrtail qix j •< itier. Opiates, and 
ether antifpafmodic medicines, are moft proper. Ten or twelve 
dr p of iiqu d laudanum may be taken in a Cup :f valerian or pen- 
ny-ro val tea every eight or ten hours.'' ill the fymptoms abate, i afe, 
cheerfulnefs, ana tranquility of mind are here at the greateft im- 
portance. * 

When a loofenefs proceeds from acrid or poifonou 
taken into the ft >rnach, the patient muft drink large qua 
dilating liqucrs, with o ; l or fat broths, to promote v tig and 
purging. Afterwards, if there be reafon to fufpe® owels 

are inflamed, bleeJmg will be neceffary. Sma anum 

may likewife be taken to remove their irrira 

When the gout, repelled from the -xtren . fions a L ;ofe- 

nefs, it ought to be promoted by gentle barfc, : r other 

mild purgatives, The gouty matter is e [elicited to- 

wards the extremities by warm foment osr. : l .afms, &c. The 
perfpiration ought at the f me ti f by warm dilut- 

ing liquors ; as wine- whey with Ipiros of hartir rn, cr a few drops 
of liquid laudanum, in it. 

When a loofenefs proceeds from worms, \s I : nay be known 
from the fliminefs of the ft --'h, mixed with pi : -aved worms, 

&c. medicines muft be given to kill and carry r : vermin, as 

the powder of tin with purges of rhubarb and el. After- 

wards lime-warer, eit er alone, or w.th a final] qu; f rhubarb 

infufed, will be proper to ftrengthen the bowels, a ~ < nt the 

new generation of w rm?. 

A loofenefs is often occafic ned by dri ki©g b Id wa " Vhen 

this is the cafe, the difeafe gener 11 y pr ves pidemical. When 
there is reaf n to believe that t.' is r any other difeafe proceeds from 
the ufe of unwholefome water, it ought immedi rely to be changed, 
or. if that cannot be done,, it may be corrected by mixing with it 
quick lime, chalk, or the like. 

in people whofe ftomachs are weak, vHent exercife immediate- 
ly af'.er eating will occafion a loofenefs. Though the cure of this 
is obvious, yet it will be proper, befides avoid'ng vi lent ex ?rcife, 
to ufe fuch medicines as tend to brace and ftrengthen the ftomach, 
as infufions :f the hark, with other bitter a d aftrrngent ingredient^, 
in white wine. Such perfons ought iikewle to take frequently a 
glafs or two of old red port, or good claret. 

From whatever caufe a loofenefs proceeds, when it is found 
nec-fTary to check it, the diet ought to confift of rice boiled with 
milk, and flavoured with cinnamon; rice-jelly, fago with r- c d port; 
and the lighter forts of flefli-meat rcafted. The drink may be thin 
water-gruel. rice-Water, cr weak broth made from lean veal, cr with 



OF VOMITING. 
a fheep's head, as being more gelatinous than mutton, beef, or chick- 
en-broth. . . 

Perfons who, from a peculiar weaknefs, or too great an lrnta- 
bility of the bowels, are liable to frequent returns of this diieafe, 
fhould live temperately, avoiding crude fummer fruits, all unwhole- S 
fome foods, and meats of hard digeflirsn. They ought likewife to 
beware of cold moilture, or whatever may obftiucl: the perfpiration, 
and fhould wear flannel next the fkin. All violent paffions, as fear, 
anger, &c. are likewife carefully to be guarded rgainfh 

OF VOMITING, 

VOMITING may proceed from various caufes ; as excels in 
eating and drinking; foulndfc of the ftomach; the acrimony of the 
aliment; a translation of the morbific matter of ulcers, of the gout, 
the eryfipelas, or other difeafes, to the ftcmach. It may likewife 
proceed from a loofenefs having been too fuddently flopped; from 
the ftepp^ge of any cuftomary evacuation, as the bleeding piles, the 
tr.enfeSy &c. from a weaknefs of the ftomach, the colic, the iliac paf- ! 
lion, a rupture, a fit of the gravel, worms; or from any kind of poi* 
fon taken into The ftomach. It is an ufual fymptcm of injuries 
done to the brain; as contufions, comprelhons, &c. It is likewife 
a fymptcm of wounds or inflammations of the diaphr?gm, inteft- 
iiies, fpleen, liver, kidneys, &c. 

Vomiting may be occalioned by unufual motions, as failing, 
being drawn backwards in & carnage, &c. It may likewife be ex- 
cited by violent paffions, or by the idea, of naufeous or difagre 
ble objects, efpedally of Inch tnings as have formerly produced vom- ' 
[ting. Sometimes it proceeds from a regurgita'icn of the bile into , 

ftomach; in this cafe, what the patient vomits is generally of a 

low or greenifh colour, and has a bitter tafle. Perfons who are 
. >jec~t to nervous affe&idris are often fuddenly feized with violent 

of vomiting. Laftly, vomiting is a common fymptcm of preg- 
nancy. In this cafe it generally comes on about two week? after 
ftoppage of the meh/cs^ and continues during the firft three or 
four months. 

When vomiting proceeds from a foul ftomach or indigeftion, 

8 not to be confidered as a difeafe, but as the cure of a diieafe. 
It ought therefore to be promoted by drinking lukewarm water, 
<?r thin gruel.. If this does not put a ft p to the vomiting, a dofe 

cacuanha may be taken, and worked off with weak camomile-tea. 
When the retrocdiion of the gout, or the obftrutticn ofcuffc. 
oitiary evacuations, occafi n vomiting, all means muft be ufed to 
reftore thefe dii'charges; or, if that cannot be effected, their place 
muft be fuppiied by others, as bleeding, purging, bathing the ex- 
tremities in w irm water, opening iffues,ieu ns,perpetualblifters,&c. 

_ When vomiting i.s the i iT.lt of pregnancy, it may generally be 
mitigated by bleeding, and keeping the body gently open. The 
blfieding however ought to be in fmall quantities at a time, and the 
purgatives fli ;uid be of the mildeft kind, as figs, ftewed prunes, man- 
na, -r fenna. Pregnant women are moft apt to vomit in the morn- 
iateiy after getting out of bed, which is owing partly to 
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the change of p-fture, but more to the emptinefs of the ftomach. 
It may generally be prevented by taking a di(h of coffee, tea or 
fome light breakfaft in bed. Pregnant women who are afflicted 
with vomiting, ought to be kepteafy both in body and mind. They 
fhould neither allow their ftomacHs to be quite emptv, nor fhouid 
they ear much at once. Cold water is a very proper drink in this 
cafe; if the ftomach be weak, a little brandy mav be added to it. 
If the fpirits are low, and the perfon apt to faint, a fpoonful of cin- 
namon-water, with a little marmalade of quinces or oranges, may 
be t?ken. 

If vomiting proceeds from weaknefs of the ftomach, bitters will 
be of fervice. Peruvian bark infufed in wine or brandy, with as 
much rhubarb as will keep the body gently open, is ah excellent 
medicine in this cafe. The elixir of vitriol is alfo a good medicine. 
It may be taken in the dofe of fifteen or twenty drops, twice or 
thrice a-day, in a glafs of wine or water. Habitual vomiti ^gs are 
fometimes alleviated by making oyfters a principal part of diet. 

A vomiting which proceeds from acidities in the ftomach, is 
relieved by alkaline purges. The beft medicine of this kind is the 
magnefi alba, a tea-fpoonful of which may be taken in a difh of 
tea or a little milk, three or four times a-day, or of tener if necefTa" 
ry, to keep the bidy open. 

When v«niting proceeds from violent paflions, or affections 
of the mind, all evacuants muft be carefully avoided, efpecially vom- 
its. Thefe are exceedingly dangerous. The patient in this cafe 
ought to be kept perfectly eafy and quiet, to have the mind footh- 
ed, and to take fome gentle cordial, as negus, or a little brandy and 
water, to which a few drops of laudanum may occafionally be added. 

When vomiting proceeds from fpafmodic affections of the fto- 
mach, mufk caftor, and other antifpafmodic medicines are of ufe. 
Warm and aromatic plafters have likewife a good effeft. The ftc- 
mach-plafter of the London or Edinburgh difpenfatory may be ap- 
plied to the pit of the ftomach, or a plafter of thcriacx, which will 
anfwer rather better. Aromatic medicines may likewife be taken 
inwardly, as cinnamon or mint tea, wr e with fpiceries boiled in iu 
&c. The region of the ftomach may be rubbed with aether, or if 
that cannot be had, with ftrong brandy, or other fpirits. The belly 
fhouid be fomented with warm water, or the patient immerfed up 
to the breaft in a warm bath. 

I have always found the faline draughts taken in the ac~t of effer- 
vefcence, of fingular ufejn flopping cf vomiting, from what -vercaufe 
i t proceeded . Thefe may be prepa red by d i ffol ving a drachm of 1 he 
fait of tartar in an ounce and a half of frefh lemon juice, and adding 
to it an ounce of pepper-mint water, the fame quantity of fimple 
cinnamon water, and a little white fugar. This draught muft be 
f wallowed before the effervrfcenceis quite over, and may be repeat- 
ed every two hours, or oftener, if the vomiting be violent. A vio- 
fe « vomiting has fometimes been flopped by cuppiog on the region 
r of the ftomach after all other means had failed. < , 

As the leaft motion will often birog on the vomiting again, ev*n 
aftes it has been fropued, the patient muft avoid all raanaer oi 
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ion. T^e diet mufi oe fo regulated as to fit ealy upon the ftomach, 
and lot ,r ^ mould b? taken that is hard of digeftion. We do not 
how vr r mean that the patient fhould live entirely upon flops. Sol- 
id food, in tnis cafe, often fits eafier on L.e ftomach than liquids. 
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OF THE DIABETES, AND OTHER DISORDERS OF THE 
K1DNETS AND BLADDER. 

_£_ HIE diabetes is a frequent andexceflive difcharge of urine. 
It is fel Jom to be met with am -ng young people ; but often attacks 
perfors in the decline of life, efpecially thofe w:o follow the more 
violent employments, or hive been hard drinkers in tr.eir youth. 

C &USES. — A diabetes is often the consequence of acute d:f- 
eafes, as fevers, flaxes, Sec. where the patient has fuffered by ex- 
ceffive evacuations ; it may all" be occafioned by great fatigue, as 
riding long j^urnies upon z hard trotting horfe, carrying heavy bur- 
dens, &c. It may be brought on by hard dri king, or the ufe of 
llrong ftimulating diuretic medicines, as ti -claire of cantrrrides, fpir- 
its of turpentiae, and fuch like. It is often t-e eff^ft of drinkrg 
too great quantities of mineral waters. Many imagine that thefe 
will do them no fervice unlefs they be drank in great quantises, by 
"which miftake it oft^n happens that they occafion w;rfe difeafes than 
thofe they were intended to cure. In a word, this dife ife m y eith- 
er proceed from too great a laxity of the organ, which fecrete the 
urine, from fomething tha' (limulates th? kidneys too much, or from 
a thin diflblved ftate of the blood, wfrch makes too great a quan- 
tity of it run off by the urinary pafTages. 

SYMPTOMS. — In a diabetes, the urine generally ex^e°ds in 
quantity all the liquid foo^ which he patient takes. It is hin and 
pale, of a fweetifh tafte, and an agreeable Imell. The patient h s a 
continued thirft, with fome degree of fever; his mouth is dry, and 
he fpits frequently a frothy fpittle. The ftrengih fa'te, the app-nre 
decays, and the fiefh waftes away till the patient is reduced to 1km 
and bone. There is a heat of the bowels, and frequently the loins 
and feet are Swelled. 

This difeafe may generally be cured at the beginning ; but 
after it hascontinued long,thecure becomes very difficult. In drunk- 
ards, and very old people, a p( rfeel cure is not to be expected. 

REGIMEN. — Everv thing that ftimulates the urinary paffa- 
ges, or tends to relax the habit, muft be avoided. For this reafon 
the patientmouldlivechi .flyonfolid food. Histhirftfnaybequench- 
ed with acids ; as forrel, juice of lemon, or vinegar. The mucilagin- 
ous vegetables, as rice, fago,and falop, with milk, ar a the molt pro- 
per focd. Of animal fnbftances, (hell fifh are to be preferred ; as 
oyfters, crabs, &c. 

The drink may be Briftol- water. When that cannot be obtain- 
ed, lime-water, in which a due proportion of oak-bark has been 
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macerated, may be uled. The white decoction,* with ifinglafs dif- 
folved in it, is likewife a very propr drink. 

The p itient ought daily to take exercife, but it fhould be fo 
gentle as not to fatigue him. He fhould lie upon a hard bed or mat- 
rafs. Nothing hur s the kidneys more than lying too foit. A warm, 
dry air, the ufe of the flem-brufh, and every thing that promotes 
perfpir ition, is of fervice. For this reafon the patient ought to wear 
flannel next to his fkin. A large ftrengthening plafter may be ap* 
plied to the back ; or, what will anfwer better, a great part of the 
body mav be wnpped in plafter. 

MEDlCiNE. — Gentle purges, if the patient be not too much 
weakened by the difeafe, have a good effect. They may confift of 
xhubarb, wirh cardamum feeds, or any other fpiceries, infufed in 
wine, and may be taken in fuch quantities as to keep the body gent- 
ly open. 

The patient rauft next have recourfe to aftringents and cor- 
roborants. Half a drachm of powder made of equal parts of alum 
and the infpiflated juice commonly called Terra Japonka, may be la- 
ken four times a-day, or oftener, if the ft ^mach will bear it. The 
alum mud flrft be melted in a crucible, afterwards they may both 
be pounded together. Along with everv dofe of this powder the 
patient may take a tea-cupful of the tincture of rofes.t 

If the patient's ftomacb cannot bear th ? alum in fubftance, whey 
may be made of it, -and taken in the dofe of a tea-cupful three or 
four times a-day. The alum whey is prepared by boiling two Eng- 
lifh quarts of milk over a flow fire, with three drachm3 of alum, till 
the curd feparates. 

Opiates ?re of fervice in this difeafe, even though the patient 
refts well. They take off fpafm and irritation, and at the fame time 
leffen the force of the circulation. Ten or twelve drops of liquid 
laudanum may be taken in a cup of the patient's drink three or 
four times a day. 

The befl corroborants which we know,are the Peruvian bark, 
and wine. A drachm of bark may be taken in a glais of red port 
or claret three times a-day. The medicine w : ll be both more effi- 
cacious and lefs diftgreeable, if fifteen or twenty drops of the acid 
elixir of vitriol be add-d to each d le. Such as cannot take the 
bark in fubdance may ufe the decoction, mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of red wine, and fharpened as above. 

There is a difeafe incident to labouring Deople in the decline ot 
life, called incontinence of urine. Bat this is very different 
from a diabetes, as the water paffes off iov iun'ary by drops, and 
does not ex-eed the ufual quantity. This difeafe is rather trouble- 
fome than dangerous. It is owing f o a relaxation of the fphjnctsr 
of the bladder, and is often the effect of a palfy. Sometimes it pro- 
ceeds from hurts or injuries orcafi-nedbv blows, brinies, preternat- 
ural labours, &c. Sometimes it is the effect of a fever. It may 
likewife be occaficned by a long ufe of ftrong diuretics, or of i.imu-. 
lating medicines injected into the bladder. 

This difeafe may be mitig ited by the ufe of aftricgent and ccr- 

• Sec Append! j, WyurAiccfli,*, f Sec Appendix, TmSurt ofXtftt. 
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rohorating medicines, fuch as have be. n mentioned above; but we 
remember ever ty have feen it cured. 
In an inconnnency of urine, from whatever caufe, a piece of 
jge ought to be worn, or a bladder applied in fuch a manner as 
reveut the urine from galling and excoriating the parts.* 

OF A SUPPRESSION OF URINE. 

IT has already been obferved, that a fuppreflion of urine, may 
proceed from various caufes ; as an inflammation r.f the kidneys, or 
Ela del-; fmall ilones or gravel lodging in' the urinary paflages, hard 
f#ces\y'mg in the reftwn, pregnancy, a 'bafm or contraction of the 
neck hi the bbddef, clotced blood in the bladder itfelf, a fuelling 
of the hcumorrhoidal veins, Szc. 

Some of thel'e cfes require the catheter, both to remove the 
obftrucli' g matter, and to draw off* e ur ce; but as thi inftrument 
can only be managed with faf . ty by perfons flailed in furgery, we 
ihall fay not i' gfurher of its u(e. A bougie m%y Lie ufed by a :y 
cautious hand, ahd will often fuccee ' bttt r than the catheter. 

We would chiefly reepmrend, in ail ohftrucbons • f urine, fo- 
Hientationsandeviicuatit ns. Bteedicg.asfar as the patient's firength 
will permit, is neceflary, especially where there are ty 'ptoms of top- 
icaNnflammaiion. Bleeding in this cafe not only abates th« lever, 
by bflening the f rce of the c'rculati n, but, by -relax ng ihe folids, 
it takes oft the fpafm or flruciture up n the vefiels which cccafi n- 
(ed the obftrucrion. 

After bleedings, fomentations mult be ufed. Thefe may eith- 
er confift of warm water alone* or ofdec^dti ns of mild vegetables; 
as mallows, camomile-JBbwers^, &c. ( lorhs dipped in thefe may >. i th- 
er be applied to the part affected, or a brge bladder filled with the 
decoct ; on may be Kept continually upon it. Some put the herbs 
th-mfelves into a flannel-bag, and anply them to the part, WHeh is 
far from being a bad meihod. Thefe continue longer warm than 
cloths dipped in the decoction, and at the fame time keep the part 
equally moift. 

in all obflruclions of urine, the body ought to be kept open* 
This is not however to be attempted by llrong purgatives, but by 
emollient clyfters, or gentle infufions of fenna and manna. Clyft- 
ers in this cafe not only op,n the body, but anfwer the purpofe of 
an internal fomentation, and greatly afliit in removing the fpafms of 
the bladder and pans xlactnt. 

t The food rauft be light, and taken in fmall quantities. The 
drink may be weak broth, or decoctions and infufir s of mucibc- 
mous vegetables, as tna-ih -mallow roots, lime^ree buds, &c/ A 
tea-ipoontul of the fweet fpirhs cf nitre, or a drachm of caftile foap, 
■may be frequently put into the patient's drink; and if there be no 
inflammation, he may drink fmall g'm-purrchi 

• Perf-jis fubject t > a fuppreffbn of urine ought to live very tem- 
perate. Their diet mould be light, and the ; r liquor diluting. " Thev 
ihoi Id avoid all acids and auft ere wines, fhould take fufficient exer- 
cUe, he hard, and avoid ftudy and fedentary occupations. 

■ A boUlemade of the Indian rubber and ptope.ly applied, an f WC rs this purpofe beft. 
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OF THE GRAVEL AND STONE. 

WHEN fmall ftones are lodged in the kidneys, or difcharged 
along with the urine, the patient is faid to be afflicted with the grav- 
el. If one of thefe ftones happens to make a lodgnfent in the blad- 
der for fome time, it accumulates frefh matter, and at length be- 
comes too large to pals oft' with the urine. In this cafe the patitnt 
is faid to have the ftone. * 

CAUSES.— The ftone and gravel may be occafioned by high ,, 
living; the ufe of ftrong aftringent wines; a fedentary life ; ?ying 
too hot, foft, or too much on the back; the conftant ufe of water 
impregnated with earthy or ftony particles ; aliments of an aftrin- 
g nt or wintfy nature, &c. It may likewiie proceed from an hered- 
i tary difpolltion. Perfons in the decline of life, and thole who have 
been much afflicted with the gout or rheumatifm, are moft liable 
to it. 

SYMPTOMS.— Small ftones or gravel in the kllneys occafion 
, pain in the loin ; ficknefs ; vomiting ; and fometimes bloody urine- 
When the ftone defcends into the ureter ^andis too large to pafs along 
with eafe, all the above fymptomsare increafed ; the pain extends 
towards the bladder ; the thigh and leg of the affected fide are be- 
numbed; the tefticles are drawn upwards; and the urine is obftructed. 
A ftone in the bladder is known from a pain, at the time, as 
well as before and after making water ; from the urine coming 
away by drops, or flopping fuddenly, when it was running in a full 
ftream ; by a violent pain in the neck of the bladder upon motion, 
efpecially on horfeback, or in a carriage on a rough r >ad ; from a 
white, thick, copious, {linking, mucous fediment in the urine; from 
an itching on the top of the penis,- from bloody urine ; from an in- 
clination to go to ftool during the difcharge of urine ; from the pa- 
tient's paffinghis urine more eafily when lying than in an erect poft- 
ure ; from a kind of convulfive motion occafioned by the fharp pain 
in dlfcharging the laft drops of the urine ; and laftly, from found- 
ingor fearching with the catheter. 

REGIMEN.— Perfons aifhcted with the gravel or ftone ihould 
avoid aliments of a windy or heating niture, as fait meats, four 
fruits, etc. Theh- diet ought chiefly to'conhft of luch things as tend 
to promote the fecretion of urine, and to keep the body open. Ar- 
tichokes, afoaragus, 1'pinnage, lettuce, parfley, fuccory, purilane, 
turnins, potatoes, carrots, and radifhes, may be fately eaten. Un- 
ion^ leeks, and cellery are, in this cafe, reckoned medicinal. Ine 
moft proper drinks, are whev, butter-m Ik, milk and water, baney- 
water • decoctions or infufions of the roots of marlh-raallows, pari - 
lev liquorice, or of ether mild mucilaginous vegetables, as hnleed, 
I'me-tree buds cr leaves, &c. If the patient has be^n accuitomed 
to penerous liquors, he may drink gin and water not too ftrong. 

Gentl" ex-rcife is proper; but viol rat motion is apt to occanort 
b^o'v urine. We would therefore ar.vife that it ihould be taken 
in moderation. Perfons afflicted with -ravel often pals a greatnum- 
bpr of ftones after riding on horfeback, or m a carriage r out thoe 
w ; -o have a ftone in the bladder are felkbra able to bear thsle kinds 
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of exercife. Where there is an hereditary tendency to this difeafe, a 
fedentary life ought never to be indulged. Were people carefu 1 , 
upon the firft fymptoms of gravel, to obferve a proper regimen of 
diet, and to take fufficient dxercife, it might often be carried off, or 
at leaft prevented from increafing ; but if the fame courfe which oc- 
cafioned the difeafe is perfiftei in, it mud oe aggravated. 

MEDICINE.— In what is called a fit of the gravel, which is 
commonly occaij^ned bv a ftone ftickirg in the ureter or feme part 
of the urinary paffages, the patient mufi be bled, warm fomentations 
fhould likewife be applied to the part affi &ed, emollient clyftersad- 
miniftered, and diluting mucilaginous liquors drink, &c. The treat- 
ment of this cafe has been fully pointed cut under the articles, in- 
flammation of the kidneys and bladder, to which we refer. 

Dr. Whyte advifes patients who art i'ubj ■& to frequent fits of 
gravel in the kidneys, but have no ftone in the bladder^ to drink 
every morning, two or three h urs before break faft, an Englifh pint 
ofoyfteror cockle-ihell lime-water. The Doctor very juftly pb- 
ierves, that though this quantity might be too fmall to have any 
fenfible effect in diffolving a itone in the bladder, yet it may very 
probably prevent its growth. 

When a ftone is formed in the bladder, the Doctor recom- 
mends Alicant foap, and oyfter or cockle-mell lime-water,* to be 
taken in the following manner : The patient muft fwallow everyday, 
in'anv form that is lea" di (agreeable, an ounce of the internal part 
of Alicant foap, and drink three or four Englifh pints of oyfter or 
corkle-fhell lime-water. The (bap is to be divided into three dofes ; 
the largeft to be taken fafting in the morning early ; the fecond at 
noon ; and the third at feven in the evening ; drinking above each 
dole a large draught of the lime-water ; the remainder of which he 
may take any time betwixt dinner and fupper, inftead of other li- 
quors. 

The patient fhould begin with a fmaller quantity of the lime- 
water and foap than that mentioned above ; at firft an Englifh pint 
of the former, and three drachms of the latter, may be taken daily. 
This quantity, however, he may increafe by degrees, and ought to 
perfevere in the ufe of thele medicines, eijrcially if he finds any 
abatement of his complaints, for feve/al months ; nay, if the ftonebe 
very large, for years. It may likewife be proper for the patient, if 
he be feverdiy pa ned, not only to begin with the foap and lime- 
water in fmall quantities, but to take the fecond or third lime-water 
inftead of t' e nrft. However, af-er he has been for fome time ac- 
cuftomed to thefe medicines, he may not only take the firft water, 
but, if he finds he can eaiily bear it, heighten its diffolving power 
ftiil more by pouring it a fecond time on frefh calcined (hells. 

The cauilic alkali, or foap lees is the medicine chiefly in vogue 
at prefent for the ftone. It is of a very acrid nature, and ought 
therefore to be given in fome gelatinous or mucilaginous liquor; 
as veal broth, new-milk, linfeed-tea, a folution of gum-arabic, or a 
decoction of marfh-mallow roots. The patient muft begin with 

* See Appendix, Lime-water. 
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foiau dofes of the lees, as thirty or forty drops, and increafe by de- 
grees, as far as the ftomach can bear it. f 

Though the foap-lees and lime-water are the moft powerful 
medicines which have hitherto been difcovered for the ftone ; vet 
there are fome things of a more fimple nature, which in certain cafes 
are found to be beneficial, and therefore deferve a trial. An infu- 
fion of the feeds of daucus fyhejlris^ or wild carrot, fweetened with 
honey, has been found to give considerable eafe in cafes where the 
ftomach could not bear any thing of an acrid nature. A deco&ion. 
of raw coffee-berries, taken morning and evening, to the quantity 
of eight or ten ounces, wi.hten drops of fweet Ipirits of nitre, ha^ 
likewife been found very efficacious in bringing away large quanti- 
ties of earthy matter in flakes. Honey is likewife found to be of 
conGderable fervice, and may be taken in gruel, or in any other form 
that is more agreeable. 

The only other medicine which we fhall mention is the uva urfi. 
It has been greatly extolled of late both for the gravel and ftone. It 
feems however to be in all refpe&s inferior to the foap and lime-wa- 
ter; but it is lefs difigreeable, and has frequently to my knowledge, 
relieved gravelly complaints. It is generally taken in powder from 
half a drachm to a whole drachm, two or thre^ times a day. It 
may however be taken to the quantity of feven or eight drachms 
a-day, with great fafety and good effect. 
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IPONTANEOUS or involuntary difcharges of blood often 
happen from various parts of the body. Thefe, however, are fo 
far from being always dangerous, that they often prove falutary., 
When fuch difcharges are critical, which is frequently the cafe in 
Fevers, they ought not to be (topped. Nor indeed is it proper at 
any time to ftop them, unlefs they be fo great as to endanger the 
patient's life. Moil people, afraid of the fmalleft difcharge of 
blood from any part of the body, fly immediately to the ufe of 
ftyptic and aftringent medicines, by which means an inflammation 
of the brain, or fome other fatal difeafe, is occafioned, which, had 
the difcharge been allowed to go on, might have been prevented. 

Periodical difcharges of blood, from whatever part of the 
body thev proceed, muff not be flopped. They are always the 
efforts of Nature to relieve herfelf ; and fatal difeafes have often 
been the confequence of obstructing them. It may indeed be 
fometimes neceffary to check the violence of fuch difcharges ; but 
even this requires the greateft caution. Instances might be given 
where the (topping of a fmall periodical flux of blood, from one of 
the fingers, has proved fatal to the health. 

In the early period of life, bleeding at the nofe is very com- 

f The cauftic alkali may be prepared by mixing two parts of quick-lime with one of pot- 
atoes, and differing them to ftihd till the lixivium lie formed, which mud be carefully filtra- 
ted before it be ufed. If the folution dots not happen rsadily, a fm.a'1 ^nanr.ty of water ib»t 
be added to the mix'.uie. 
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mon. Thofe who are farther advanced in years are more liable 
to hemoptoe, or dii'charge of blood from the lungs. Alter the 
middle period of life, hemorrhoidal fluxes are moft common ; and 
in the decline of life, difcharges of blood from the urinary pailages. 

Involuntary fluxes of blood may proceed from very different, 
and quite oppoiite caufes. Sometimes they are owing to a particu- 
lar conftitution of the body, as a fanguine temperament, a laxity 
of the veffels, a plethoric habit, &c. At other times they proceed 
from a determination of the blood towards one particular part, as 
the head, the hemorrhoidal veins, &c. They may likewife pro- 
ceed from an inflammatory difpofition of the blood, in which cafe 
there" is generally fome degree of fever - y this likewife happens when 
the flux is occafioned by an obftructed perfpiration, or a ftri&ure 
upon the ikin, the bowels, or any particular part of the fyftem. 

But a diffolved Hate of the blood will likewife occafion hemor- 
rhages. Thus, in pu!rid fevers, the dyfentery, the fcurvy, the 
malignant fmall pox, &c. there are often very great difcharges of 
blood from different parts of the body. They may likewife be 
brought on by too liberal an ufe of medicine, which tends to dif- 
folve the blood, as cantharides, the volatile alkaline falts, &c. — 
Food of an acrid or irritating quality may likewife occafion 
hemorrhages ; as alfo ftroug purges and vomits, or any thing that 
greatly Simulates the bowels. 

Violent paflions or agitations of the mind will likewife have 
this effect. Thefe often caufe bleeding at the nofe, and I have 
known them fometimes occafion an hemorrhage in the brain. Vi- 
olent efforts of the body, by overftraining or heating the veffels* 
may have the fame effect, efpecially when the body is long kept in 
an unnatural pofture, as hanging the head very low, &c. 

The cure of an hemorrhage muft be adapted to its caufe. — 
When it proceeds from too much blood, or a tendency to inflam- 
mation, bleeding, with gentle purges and other evacuations, will be 
neceffary. It will likewife be proper for the patient in this cafe to 
live chiefly upon a vegetable diet, to avoid all ftrong liquors, and 
food that is of an acrid, hot, or ftimulating quality. The body 
fnould be kept cool and the mind eaf yv 

Whenfc.n hemorrhage is owing to a putrid or diffolved ftate 
of the blood, the patient ought to live chiefly upon acrid fruits with 
milk and vegetables of a nourifhing nature, as fago, falop, &c. — 
His drink may be wine diluted with water, and fharpened with 
the juice of lemon, vinegar, or fpirits of vitriol. The beft medicine 
in this cafe is the Peruvian bark, which may'be taken according to 
the urgency of the fymptoms. 

When a flux of blood is the effect of acrid food, or of ftrong 
Simulating medicines, the cure is to be effected by foft mucilagin- 
ous diet. The patient may likewife take frequently about the r 
bulk of a nutmeg of Locatelli's balfam, or the fame quantity of 
fpermaceti. 

^ When an obftructed perfpiration, or a ftrichire upon any part 
r the fyftem, is the caufe cf an hemorrhage, it may be removed 
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by drinking warm diluting liquors, lying a-bed, bathing the ex- 
tremities in warm water, &c. 

OF BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 

BLEEDING at the nofe is commonly preceded by fome 
degree of quicknefs of the pulfe, flufhing in the face, pulfation of 
the temporal arteries, heavinefs in the head, dimnefs of the fight, 
heat and itching of the noftriis, &c. 

To perfons who abound with blood this difcharge is very fal- 
utary. It often cures a vertigo, the head-ach, a phrenzy, and even 
an epilepfy. In fevers, where there is a great determination of 
blood towards the head, it is of the utmolt l'ervice. It is likewife 
beneficial in inflammations of the liver and fpleen, and of:en in the 
Kp.ut and rheumatifm. In all difeafes were bleeding is neceffary, a 
ipontaneous difcharge of blood from the nofe is of much more fer- 
vice than the fame quantity let with a lancet. 

In a difcharge of blood from the nofe, the great point is to 
determine whether it ought to be flopped or not. It is a common 
practice to flop the bleeding, without confidering whether it be a 
difeafe, or the cure of a difeafe. This conducr. proceeds from fear ; 
but it has often bad, and fometimes fatal confequences. 

When a difcharge of blood from the nofe happens in an inflam- 
matory difeafe, there is always reafon to believe that it may prove 
falutary ; and therefore it fhould be fuiTered to go on,, at ieaft as 
long as the patient is not weakened by it. 

When it happens to perfons in perfed health, who are full of 
blood, it ought not to be luddenly Hepped, efpecially if the t fymp- 
toms of plethora, mentioned above, have preceded it. In this cafe 
it cannot be ftopped without Hiking the patient's life. 

In fine, whenever bleeding at the nofe relieves any bad fymp- 
torn, and does not proceed fo far as to endanger the patient's lifl£ 
it ought not to be ftopped. But when it returns frequently, or 
continues till the pulle becomes low, the extremities begin to grow- 
cold, the lips pale, or the patient complains of being lick or faint, it 
mud immediately be ftopped. 

For this purpofe the patient fhould be iet nearly upright, with 
his head reclining a little, and his legs irrrmerfed in water about the 
warmth of new milk* His hands ought likewife to be pat in luke- 
warm water, and his garters may be tied a little tighter than ufual. 
Ligatures may be applied to the arms, about the place where the}; 
are ufually made for bleeding, and with nearly the feme degree of 
tightnefs. Theie mult be gradually ffackefaed as the blood begins 
to ftop, and removed entirely as foon as it gives over. 

Sometimes dry lint put up the noftrils will flop the bleeding. 
When this does not fucceed, doffils of lint dipped in ftrong fpirits 
of wine, may be put up the noftrils, or if that cannot be had, they 
may be dipped in brandy. Blue vitriol difTolved in water may 
likewife be ufed for this purpofe, or a tent dipped in the white of 
an egg well beat up, may be rolled in a powder made of equal parts 
of white fugar, birnt alum, and white vitriol, and put up the rioitril 
from whence the blood iilues, 
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Internal medicines can hardly v be of ufe here, as they have fel- 
dom time to operate. It may not howeverbe amifs to give the pa- 
tient half an ounce of Glauber's fait, and the fame quantity ot 
manna, diffolved in four or five ounces of barley-water. This may 
be taken at a draught, and repeated, if it does not operate, in a 
few hours. Ten or twelve grains of nitre may be taken in a glafs 
of cold water and vinegar every hour, or oftener, if the ftomach 
will bear it. If a ftronger medicine be neceffary, a tea-cupful ot 
the tincture ofrofes, with twenty or thirty drops of the weak fpirit 
of vitriol, may be taken everv hour.' When thefe things cannot be 
had, the patient may drink water, with a little common fait in it, or 
equal parts of water and vinegar.* 

If the genitals be immerfed for fome time in cold water, it will 
generally ftop a bleeding at the nofe. 1 have not known this fail. 

Sometimes when the bleeding is flopped outwardly, it contin- 
ues inwardly. This is very troublefome, and requires particular 
attention, as tfie patient is apt to be fuffocated with the blood, 
efpecially if he falls afleep, which he is very ready to do after lofmg 
a great quantity of blood. 

When the patient is in danger of fuflbcation from the blood get- 
ting into his throat, the paflages may be flopped by drawing 
threads up the noftrils, and bringing them out at the mouth, then 
fattening pieces of fponge, or fmall rolls of linen cloth to the exr 
tremities ; afterwards drawing them back, and tying them on the 
outfide with a fufHcient degree of tightnefs. 

After the bleeding is flopped, the patient ought to be kept as 
eafy and quiet as poflible. He fhould not pick his nofe, nor take 
away the tents or clotted blood, till they fail off of their own ac- 
cord, and fhould not He with his head low. 

Thofe who are affected with frequent bleeding at the nofe 
^fught to bathe their feet often in warm water, and to keep them 
warm and dry. They ought to wear nothing tight about their, 
necks, to keep their body as much in an erect poflure as poffible, 
and never to view any object obliquely. If they have too much 
blood, a vegetable diet, with now and then a cooling purge, is the 
fafefl way to leffen it. ' 

But when the difeafe proceeds from a thin diffolved flate of 
the blood, the diet fhould be rich and nourifhing ; as ftrong broths 
and jellies, fago-gruel, with wine and iugar, &c. Infufions of the 
Peruvian bark in wine ought likewife to be taken and perfuled in 
for a considerable time. 

OF THE ' BLEED 1NO AND BLIND PILES, 
A DISCHARGE of blood from the hemorrhoidal vefTels is 

called the bleeding piles. When the vefTels only fwell, and dif charge 

do blood, but are exceeding painful, the difeafe is called the blind 

piles, 

Perfons of a loofe fpungy fibre, of a bulky fize, who live high, 

and lead afedentary, inactive life, are moft fubject to this difeafe. 

* From ten to twenty drops of the oil of torpentincin a little water given frequently, te!- 
ytra fai!» toitppa Bleeding it the hole, cr from any otherpatt, 
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It is often owing to an hereditary difpofition. Where this is the 
cafe, it attacks perfons more early in life than when it is accidental. 
Men are more liable to it than women, efpecially thofe of a fan- 
guine plethoric, or fcorbutic habit, rr of a melancholy difpofition. 

The piles may be occafioned by an excels of blood, by ftrorg 
aloetic purges, high-feiibned food, drinking great quantities of tweet 
wines, the neglect of bleeding, or other cuft®mary evacuations, 
nmr.h riding, great coff.ivenefs, or any thing that occafions hard or 
difficult ftools. Anger, grief, or other vi lent paffions, will like- 
wife occafion the p-les. I have often known them brought on by 
fitting on the d?mp ground. A pair of thin breeches will excite the 
diforder in a perfbn who is fubjeft to it, and fometimes even in 
thofe who never had it before. Pregnant women are often afflict- 
ed with the piles. 

A flux of blood from the anus, is not always to be treated as a 
difeafe. It is even more falutary than bleeding at the nofe, and 
often prevents or carries off dueafes. It is peculiarly beneficial in 
the gout, rfceumatifra, afthma, and hvp chondrical complai ,ts, and 
often proves critical in colics, and inflammatory fevers. 

In the management of the patient, regard muft be had to his 
habit of body, his age, ftrength, and manner of living. A dif- 
charge which might be exceflive and prove hurtful to one, may be 
yery moderate, and even falutary to another. That only is to be 
efteemed dangerous, which continues too long, and is in fuch a 
quantity as to wafte the patient's ftrength, hurt the digeftion, nu- 
trition, and other functions neceffary to life. 

When this is the cafe, the discharge muft be checked by a 
proper Teginoen, and aftringent medicines. The DIET muft be 
cool but nourifhing, confuting chiefly of bread, milk, co-ling vege- 
tables, and broths. Te drink may be dr.lybeate water, orange- 
whey, decoctions or infufions of the aftringent and mucilaginous 
prints, as t r e rormentil root, biftor , the marfhmalLw-roots, &c. 

Old conferve of rofes is a very good medicine in this cafe. It 
may be mixed in new milk, and may be takeo in the quantity of 
an ounce three or four times a-day. Ibis medicine is in no great 
repute, owing to its being feldom taken in fuch qir.nt.ty as to pro- 
duce any effects ; but when taken as here directed, and duly per- 
fifted in, I have known it perform very -xtraordinary cures in vio- 
lent hcemorrhages, efpecially when aflifted by the tincture of rofes ; 
a tea-i'poonful of which may be taken about an hour after every 
dofe of the covferve. 

The Peruvian bark is likew'fe proper in this cafe, both as a 
ftreng hener and aftringent. Half a drachm of it may be taken in 
a glafs of red wine, fharpened with a few drops of the elixir of 
vitriol, three or four times a-day. 

The bleeding piles are fometimes periodical, and return regu- 
larly ones a month, or once in three weeks. ■ In this cafe they are 
always to be coniidered as a falutary rtfeharge, and bv no means to 
be flopped. Some have entirely ruined their health by flopping a 
periodical difcharge of blood from the hemorrhoidal veins. . 

In the blind piles bleeding is generally of ufe. The diet muft 
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be light and fnin, and the drink cool and diluting. It is likewife 
neceuary that the body be kept gently open. This may be done 
by (mall dofes of the flour of brimftone and cream of tartar. — 
Thefe may be mixed in equal quantifies, and a tea-fpoonful taken 
two. or three times a-day, or oftener if neceflary. Or an ounce of 
the flour of brimftom , a r d half an ounce of purified nitre may be 
mixed with three or four ounces of the lenitive electuary, and a 
tea-fpoonful of it taken three or four times a-day. 

Emollient cly iters are here likewife beneficial ; but there is 
fometimes fuch ayi aftriction of the anus, that they cannot be thrown 
up. in this cafe I have known a vomit have a very good effect. 

When the jjMes are exceeding painful and fwelled, but dif- 
charge nothing, the patient muft fit over the fleams of warm water. 
He may likewife apply a linen cloth dipped in warm fpirits of wine 
to the part, or poultices made of bread and milk, or of leeks fried 
jtritii butter, If t^.efe do not produce a difcharge, and the piles ap- 
pear large, leeches muft be applied as near them as poflible, or, if 
they will fix upon the piles themfelves, fo much the bettor. "When 
leeches will not fix, the p'les may be opened with a lancet. The 
operation is very eafy, and is attended with no danger. Various 
ointments, and other external applications, are recommended in the 
piles ; out I do not remember to have feen any effects from thefe, 
worth mentioning. Their principal ufe is to keep the part moift, 
Which maybe done as well by a foft poultice, or an emollient cata- 
piafm. When the pain however is very great, a liniment made of 
two ounces of emollient ointment, and naif an ounce of liquii 
laudanum, beat up with the yolk of an egg, may be applied. ' 

SPITTING OF BLOOD, 

WE mean here to treat of that difcharge of blood from the 
lungs only which is called an hamoptoe or Spitting of blood. Perfons 
of a flender make, and a lax fibre, who have long necks and ftrait 
breafts are moft liable to this difeafe. It is moft common in the 
fpring, and_ generally attacks people before they are at the prime or 
middle period of life. It is a common obferv3tion, that thofe who 
have been fubject to bleeding at the nofe when young, are after- 
wards moft liable to an ha?moptoe. 

CAU3ES.*-An haemoptoq may proceed from excefs of blood, 
from a peculiar weaknefs of the lungs, or a bad conformation of 
the breaft. It is often occafioned by exceffive drinking, running, 
wreftling, tinging, or fpeaking aloud. Such as have weak lungs 
ought to avoid ail violent exertions of that organ, as they value 1 fe. 
They mould likewife guard againft violent paffions, exceilive drink- 
ing, and every thing that occafions a rapid circulation of the blood, 

rhls difeafe may likewife proceed from wounds of the lungs, 
rneie may either be received from without, or they may be oc- 
cafioned by hard bodies getting into the wind-pipe, and lb falling 
down upon the lungs, and hurting that tender "organ. The ob- 
nruebon of any cuftomary evacuation may occafion a fprtting of 
blood ; as neglect: of bleeding or purging at the ufual fea r ons, the 
linage of the bleeding piles in menj or the menfes in women, fe 
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It may likewite proceed from a polypus, fcirrhous concretions, or 
.my thing that obftru&s the circulation of the blood in the lungs. 
It is often the effeft of a long and violent cough ; in which cafe it is 
generally the forerunner of a confumption. it violent degree of 
cold (uddenly applied to the external parts of t#e body will occation 
an hcemoptoe. It may likewiie be occafioned by breathing air 
f which is too much rarefied to be able properly to expand the lungs. 
This is often the cafe with thofe who work in hot places, as furna- 
ces, glafs-houfes, or the like. It is like wife laid to happen to fuch 
as attend to the top of very high mountains, as the Peak of Ten* 
erifte, &c. 

Spitting of blood is not always to be considered as a primary 
difeale. It is often only a fymptora, and in fome difeafes not an 
unfavourable one. This is the cafe in pleurifies,- peripneumonies, 
and fundry other fevers. In a dropfy, icurvy, or confumption, it 
is a bad fymptom, and fhews that the lungs are ulcerated. 

SYMPTOMS.— Spitting of blood is generally preceded by a 
fenfe of weight, and oppreflion of the breaft, a dry tickling cough, 
hoarfenefs, and a difficulty of breathing. Sometimes it is ufhered 
jn with fhivering, coldnefs of the extremities, coftivenefs, great 
laflitude, flatulence, pain of the back and loins, &c. As thefe 
fhew a general ftricWe upon the veflels, and a tendency of the 
blood to inflammation, 'they are commonly the foremnners of a 
very copious difcharge. The above fymptoms do not attend a 
difcharge of blood from the gums or fauces, by which means thefe 
may always be diftinguifhed ffom an hoemoptoe. Sometimes the 
blood that is fpit up is thin, and of a florid red colour ; and at other 
timei it is thick, and of a dark or blackifh colour ; nothing how- 
ever can be inferred from this circumftance, but that the blood has 
lain a longer or fhorter time in the breaft before it was difcharged. 
Spitting of blood, in a ftrong healthy perfon, of a found con- 
ftitution, is not very dangerous ; but when it attacks the tender and 
delicate, or perfons of a weak lax fibre, it is with difficulty remov- 
ed. When it proceeds from a fcirrhous or polypus of the lungs, 
it is bad. The danger is greater when the difcharge proceeds from 
the rupture of a large veflel than a fmall one. When the extrava- 
fated blood is not fpit up, but lodges in the breaft, it corrupts, and 
greatly mcreafes the danger. When the blood proceeds from an 
ulcer in the luncrs it is generally fatal. 

REGIMEN.— The patient ought to be kept cool and eafy.— 
Every thing that heats the body or quickens the circulation, in- 
creases the danger. The mind ought likewife to be loomed, and 
every occafion of exciting the paflions avoided. The diet fhould 
be foft, cooling, and flender ; as rice boiled with milk, fmall oroths, 
b-Mey^rueis. D -nado,&c. The diet, in this cafe, can icarce be 
too low. Evc^ ater-gruel is fuffident to fupport the patient for 
fome days. A rong liquors muft be avoided. The patient may 
drink milk and water, barley-water, whey, butter-milk, and iucb 
lik*. Every thing however fhould be drank cold, and in imall 
quantities at a time. He fhould obferve the ftri&eft filence, or at 
leaft fpeak with a very low voice, 
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MEDICINE.— This, like other involuntary difcharges of the 
bl"od ought not to be fuddenlv flopped by aftringent medicines. 
Moremifchiefis often done bv thefe than if it were fuflered to go 
en It may however proceed fo far as to weaken the patient, and 
even encVngrf his life; in which cafe proper means muft be uled 
for retraining it. . 

The body fhould be kept gently open by laxative diet ; as 
roamed apples, ftewed prones, and fuch like. If thefe fhould not 
have the defired effecT:, a tea-fpoonful of the lenitive electuary may 
be taken twice or thrice a-day, as is found neceflary. ' It the bleed- 
ing proves violent, ligatures may be applied to the extremities, as 
directed for a bleeding at the nolle. If the patient be hot cr fever- 
iih, bleeding, and fmaU doles of nitre will be of ufe ; a fcruple or 
half a drachm of nitre may be taken in a cup of his ordinary 
drink twice or thrice a-day. His drink may likewife be Sharpened 
with acids, as juice of lemon, or a few drops of the fpirits of vitri- 
ol ; or he may take frequently a cup of the tincture of rofes. 

Bathing the feet and legs in lukewarm water has Jikewife a 
very good effect in this difeafe. Opiates too are fometimes bene* 
Heal ; but thefe muft be adminiftered with caution. Ten or twelve 
drops of laudanum may be given in a cup of barley-water twice a- 
■day,and continued for tome time,prcvided they be found beneficial. 

The conferve of rofes is likewife a very good medicine in this 
cafe, provided it be taken in fuifrcieat quantity, and long enough 
perfifted in. It may be taken to the quantity of three or four 
ounces a-day ; and, if th- 3 patient be troubled with a cough, it 
ihould be made into an electuary with balfamic fyrup, and a little 
of the fyrup of poppies. 

If ftronger aftringents be neceffary, fifteen or twenty drops of 
the elixir of vitriol may be given in a glafs of water three or four 
times a-day. 

Th Te who are fubj ct to frequent returns of this difeafe fhould 
avoid all exctfs. Their diet fhould be light and cod, confifdng 
■chiefly of milk and vegetables. Above all, let them beware of vig- 
orous efforts of the body, and violent agitations of the mind. 

VOMITING OF BLOOD. 

THIS is not fo common as the other difcharges of blood 
wnich have already been mentioned ; but it is very dangerous, and 
requires pari'cular attention. 

Vomi' irg of blood is generally preceded by pain of the 
ftomach, ficknefs, and naufea ; and is accompanied with great 
anxiety, and frequent fainting-fits. 

'] his difesfe is fometimes perirdical ; in which cafe it is lefs 
dangerous. It often proceeds from an obftruction of the menfesiri 
women ; and fometimes frcm the floppage of the haemorrhcidal 
flux in men. It may be occafioned by any thing that gre?tly flim- 
•uhtes or wounds the ftomach, as ftrong vomits or purges, aorid 
poifon, fharp or hsrd fubftances taken into the ftomach, &c. It is 
often the effect of obftruction in the liver, the fplecn. or feme of the 
other vifcera. 
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It may likewife proceed from external violence, as blows, brui- 
fes, or from any of the caufes which produce inflammation. In 
hyfteric women, vomitting of blood is a very common, but by no 
means a dangerous fymptom. 

A great part of the danger in this difeafe arifes from the extra- 
vafated blood lodging in the bowels, and becoming putrid, by 
which means a dyfentery or putrid fever may be occafioned. The 
beft way of preventing this^ is to keep the body gently open, by fre- 
quently exhibiting emollient clyfters. Purges rauft not be given 
till the difcharge is ftopt, otherwife they will irritate the ftomach, 
and increafe the drforder. All the food and drink muft be of a 
mild cooling nature, and taken in fmall quantities. Even drinking 
cold water has fometimes proved a remedy, but it will fucceed the 
better wnen fharpened with the weak fpirits of vitriol. When 
there are figns of an inflammation, bleeding may be necelfary ; but 
the patient's weaknefs will feldom permit ir. Opiates may be of 
ufe ; but they muft be given in very fmall dofes, as four or five 
drops of liquid laudanum twice or thrice a-day. 

After the difcharge is over, as the patient is generally troubled 
with gripes occafioned by the acrimony of the blood lodged in the 
inteftines, gentle purges will be neceifary. 

OF BLOODT URINE. 

THIS is a difcharge of blood from the vefTelsof the kidneys cr 
bladder, occafioned by their being either enlarged, broken or erod- 
ed. It is more or lefs dangerous according to the different circum- 
ftances which attend it. 

When pure blood is voided fuddenly without interrup- 
tion and without pain, it proceeds from the kidneys ; but if the 
blood be in fmall quantity, of -a dark colour, and emitted with 
heat and pain about the bottom of the belly, it proceeds from the 
bladder. When bloody urine is occafioned by a rough ftone de- 
fending from the kidneys to the bladder, which wounds the ureters, 
it is attended with a fharp pain in the back, and difficulty of 
making water. If the coats of the bladder are hurt by a ftone and 
the bbody urine follows, it is attended with the nioft acute pain, 
and a previous ftoppage of urine. 

Bloody urine may likewife be occafioned by falls, blows, the 
lifting or carrying of heavy burdens, hard riding, or any violent 
motion. It may alfo proceed from ulcers of the bladder, from a 
ftone lodged in the kidneys, or from violent purges or fharp diuret 
ic medicines, efpecially cantharides. 

Bloody urine is always attended with fome degree of danger; 
but it is peculiarly fo when mixed with purulent matter, as this 
fhews an ulcer fomewhere in the urinary paffages. Sometimes this 
difcharge proceeds from excefs of blood, in which cafe it is rather 
to be confidered as a falutary evacuation than a difeafe. It the 
difcharge however be very great, it may wafte the patient's 
ftrength,and occafionanill habit of body, a dropfy or a conlumption. 

The treatment of this diforder muft be varied according to the 
different caufes from which it proceeds. 

I 
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When it is owing to a flone in the bladder, the cure depends 
upon an operation, a defcription of which would be foreign to our 
purpofe. 

If it be. attended with a plethora, and fymptoms of inflamma- 
tion, bleeding will be neceifary. The body muft likewife be kept 
open by emollient clyften, or cooling purgative medicines ; as 
cream of tartar, rhubarb, manna ; or fmall dofes of lenitive elec- 
tuary. 

When bloody urine proceeds from a difiblved ftate of the 
blood, it is commonly the fymptom of fome malignant difeafe ; as 
the fmall-pox, a putrid fever or the like. In this cafe the patient's 
life depends on the liberal ufe of the Peruvian bark and acids, as; 
has already been (hewn. 

When there is reafon to fufpedt an ulcer in the kidneys or 
bladder, the patient's diet muft be cool, and his drink of a foft 
healing balfamic quality, as decoctions of marfh-mallow roots with 
liquorice, folutions of gum-arabic, &c Three ounces of marlh- 
mallow roots, and half an ounce of liquorice, may be boiled in two 
Englifh quarts of water to one; two ounces of gum-arabic, and half 
an ounce of purified nitre may be diffolved in the {trained liquor,. 
and a tea-cupful of it taken four or fives times a-day. 

The early ufe of aftringents in this difeafe has often bad confe- 
rences. When the flux is {topped too foon, the grumous blood, 
by being confined in the veflels, may produce inflammations* ab- 
fcefs, and ulcers. If however the cale be urgent, or the patient 
feems to fuller from the lofs of blood, gentle aftringents maybe 
neceflary. In this cafe the patient &ay take three or four ounces 
of lime-water, with half an ounce of £he tincture of Peruvian bark, 
three times a-day. 

OF THE DYSENTERY, OR BLOODY FLUX. 

THIS difeafe prevails in the fpring and autumn. It is moll 
common in marfhy countries, where after hot and dry fummers, it 
is apt to become epidemic. Perfons are moft liable to it who are 
much expofed to the night air, or win live in places where the air 
is confined and unwholelome. Hence it often proves fatal in camps, 
on mipboard, in jails, hofpitals, undTuch like places. 

CAUSES.— The dyfentery may be occafioned by any thing 
that obftructs the perforation, or renders the humours putrid ; as 
damp beds, wet cloths, unvholeforne diet, bad air, &c*. But it is 
moft frequently communicated by infection. This ought to make 
people extremely cautious in going near fuch perfons as labour 
under the difeate. Even the fniell of the patient's excrements has 
been known to communicate the infe£tion. 

SYMPTOMS.— It is known by a flux of the belly, attended 
by violent pains of the bowels, a conftant inclination to go to ftool, 
and generally more or lefs blood in the ftools. It begins like other 
fevers, with chillnefs, lofs of ftrength, a quick pulfe, great thirft, 
and an inclination to vomit. The ftools are at firft greafv and 
frothy, afterwards they are ftreaked with blood, and at laft have 
frequently the appearance of pure blood, mixed with fmall filaments. 
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Tefembling bits of fkin. Worms are Ibmetimes paffed both up- 
wards ana downwards through the whole courfe of the difeafe 

When the patient goes to ftocl, he feels a bearing down, as if the 
whole bowels were tailing out, and fometimes a part of the interline 
is actually protruded, which proves exceeding troublefome, special- 
ly in children. Flatulency is likewife a troublefome fymptom, espe- 
cially towards the end of the difeafe. 

This difeafe may be diftinguifhed from a' diarrhoea or loofcefs,. 
by the acute pain of the bowels, and the blood which generally ap- 
pears in the ftools. It may be diftinguifhed from the cholera morbus 
by its not being attended with fuch violent and frequent fits of 
vomiting, &c." 

When the dyfentary attacks the old, the delicate, or fuch as 
have been waifted by the gout, the fcurvy, or other lingering dif- 
eafes, it generally proves fatal. Vomiting and hickuping are bad 
rlgns, as they fhew an inflammation of the ftomach. When the 
ftools are green, black, or have an exceeding difagreeable cadave- 
rous fmell, the danger is very great, as it fhews the difeafe to be of 
the putrid kind. It is an unfavourable fymptom when the clyfters 
are immediately returned ; but ftill more fo when the paflage is fo 
obftinately (hut, that they cannot be injefted, a feeble pulfe, cold- 
nefc of the extremities, with difficulty of fwallowing, and convul- 
sions, are figns of approaching ^eath. 

REGIMEN.-~Nothing is of more importance in this difeafe, 
than cleanlinefs. It contributes greatly to the recovery of the pa- 
tient, and no lefs to the fafety of fuch as attend him. In all conta- 
gious difeafes the danger is increafecl, and the infection ipread by 
the neglect of cleanlinefs ; but in no one more than this. Every 
thiug about the patient mould be frequently changed. The ex- 
crements mould never be fuffered to continue in his chamber, but 
removed immediately and buried under, ground. A coniiant 
ftream offrefhair mould be admitted into the chamber ; and it 
ought frequently to be fprinkled with vinegar, juice of lemon, or 
fome other flrong acid. 

The patient nvnft not be difcouraged, but his fpirits k<°pt ur> 
in hopes of a cure. Nothing tends more to render any putrid di! ■■ 
eafe mortal, than the fears and apprehenficns of the fick. All dif- 
eafes of this nature have a tendency to fink and deprefs the fpirits, 
and when that is increafed.bv fears and alarms from fhofe whom 
the patient believes to be perfoDS of (kill, it cannot fail to have the 
worft effe&s. 

A flannel waiflcoat worn next the fkin has often a very good 
effect in the dyfentery* This promotes the perforation without 
over heating the body. Great caution riowever is neceflary in 
leaving it oft". I have often known a dyfentery brought on by im- 
prudently throwing off a flannel waiflcoat before the feafon was 
fufrkiently warm. For whatever purpofe this piece of drefs is worn, 
it fhould never be left off but in a warm feafon. 

In this difeafe the greateft attention muft be paid to the pa- 
tientTdiet. Flefh, fifh, and every thirfg that has a tendency to turn 
putrid or rar^ld on the ftomach. muft be attained front. Apples: 
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boiled in milk, water pap ; and plain light pudding, with broth 
made of the gelatinous parts of animals, may conftitute the pnnci- 
pal part of the patient's food. Gelatinous broth not only an- 
i'wers the purpoie of food, but likewife of medicine. I have often 
known dylenteries, which were not of a putrid nature, cured by 
it j afrer pompous medicines had proved ineffectual.* 

Another land of food very proper in the dyfenrery, which may 
be ufed by fuch as cannot take the broth mentioned above, is made 
by boiling a few handsful of fine flour, tied in a cloth, for fix or 
ihven. hours, till it becomes as hard as ftarch. Two or three table- 
fpoonsful of this may be grated down, and boiled in fuch a quanti- 
ty of new milk and water, as to be of the thicknefs of pip. This 
may be fweetened to the patient's talte, and taken for his ordinary 
food.t 

in a putrid djfentay, the patient may be allowed to eat freely of 
mod kinds of good ripe fruit ; as apples, grapes, goofeberries, cur- 
rant-berries, ftraw-berries. Thefe may either be eaten raw or 
boiled, with or without milk, as the patient chooles. The preju- 
dice againft fruit in this difeaie is fo great that many believe it to be 
the common caufe of dylenteries. This however is an egregious 
milake. Both reafon and experience Ihew, that good fruit is one 
of the bed medicines, both for the prevention and cure of the dyf- 
entery. Good fruit is in every refpeft calculated to counteract 
that tendency to putrefaction, from whence the moft dangerous 
kind of dyientery proceeds. The patient in fuch a cafe ought ' 
therefore to be allowed to eat as much fruit as he pleafes, provided 
it be ripe.t 

The moft proper drink in this diforder is whey. The dyfen- 

* The manner of making this broth is, to take a flicep's he d and feet with the /kin 
upon thsm, and to burn the wool oft" with a hot iron ; afterwards to boil them till the broth is 
quite a jeliv. A little cinnamon or mace may be added, to giv». the broth an agreeable fla- 
vour, and the patient may take a little of it warm with toafted bread three or four times 
a-day. Aclvfterofit may likewife be given twice a-day. Such as cannot ufe the broth, 
made in this way, may have the head and feet fkinned ; but we have reafon to believe that 
this injures the medicine. It is not our bufinefs here to reafon upon the nature and qualities 
of medicine, otherwife this might bs /hewn to poffefs virtues every way fuited to the cure of 
a dyleatary which does not proceed from a putrid ftate of the humours. One thing we 
know which is preferable to. a 1 reafoning, that whole families have often been cured by it, 
after they had ufed many other msdicnes in vain. It will, however, be proper that the pa- 
tient take a vomit, and a dole or two of rhubarb, be/ore he begins to ufe the broth. it will 
likewife be-neceliary to continue theufei»fit for aconfiderabls time, and to make it the prin- 
cipa' food. 

f The learned and humane Dr. Rutherford, late profeffor of medicine in the Univerfity 
of EJinburgh, uf«dto mention this food in his public lectures with gie.it encomiums. He di- 
rt&id it to M made hy tying a pound or two of the liueft flour, as tight as poftiMe, in a linen 
rag, -ftirwards to dip it frequently in water, and to dredge the outflde with flour, till a cake 
or craft wis formed around it, which prevents the water from forking into it while boiling. 
It is then to be boiled till it becomes a hard dry mafs, as directed above. This, when mixed 
with milk and water, will not only anfwer thepurpufe of Food, but may likewife be given in 
clyfters. 

f I lately fiwa young raan who had been feized with a dyfentery in North America.— 
Many things had been tried there for his relief, but to no purpofe. At length tired out with dif- 
^poointments from medicine, and reduced to fkin and bone, he came over to Britain, rather 
with a view to die among hia relations, than with any hopes of a cure. After taking fun ry 
medicines here with no better fuccefs than abroad, Iadvifed him to leave off the ufe of drugs* 
and to truft entirely to a diet of milk and fruits, with gentle erercife. Strawberries were thi 
only fruit he could procure at that feafon. Thefe he ate wich milk twice and fometime* 
thrice a-day. The confequence was, that in a /hort time his (Tools were reduce.) from up. 
wardsof twenty in a day, to three or four, and fometimes not fo m ny. He ufed ffte other 
fruits as they came in, and was in a few weeks fo well as to leavs that part of the. country 
where 1 was, with a view to return ta America, 
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tery has often been cured by the ufe of clear whey alone. It may 
be taken both for drink and in form of a clyfter. When whey 
cannot be had, barley water Iharpened with cream of tar car ma y be 
drank, or a deco&ion of barley and tamarinds ; two ounces of I he 
former and one of trie latter may be boiled in two Engtifh quarts 
of water to one. Warm water, water-gruel, or water wherein 
hot iron has been frequently quenched, are all very proper, and 
miy be drank in turns. Camomile-tea, if the ftomach will bear it, 
is an exceeding proper drink. It both itrengthens the ftomach, and 
by its antifeptic quality, tends to prevent a mortification of the 
bowels. 

MEDICINE. — At the beginning of this difeale it is always 
neceflary to clean r e the firft paflages. For this purpofe a vomit of 
ipecacuanha muft be given, and wrought off with weak camomile- 
tea. Strong vomits are feldom neceflary here. A fcruple, or at 
mofthalf a drachm of ipecacuanha, is generally fufheient for an 
adult, and fometimes a very few grains will fuffice. The day after 
the vomit, half a drachm, or two fcruples of rhubarb, muft be 
taken ; or what willanfwer the purpofe rather better, an ounce or 
an ounce and an half of Epfom fait. This dole may be repeated 
everyother day for two or thrse times. Afterwards fmall dofes of 
ipecacuanha may be taken for fome time. Two or ihree grains of 
the powder may be mixed in a table fpoonful of the fyrup of pop- 
pies, and taken three times ?.-day. 

Thefe evacuations, and the regimen prefcribed above, will 
often be fufficient to eff>& a cure. Should it however happen 
otherwife, the following aftringent medicines may be uied : 

A clyfter of ftarch or fat mutton broth, with thirty or forty 
drops of liquid laudanum in it may be adminiftered twice a-day.— 
At the fame time an ounce of gum-arabic, and half an ounce of 
gum-tragacanth, maybe diff lved in an Englifh pint of barley- 
water, over a flow fire, and a table-fpoonful of it taken every hour, 
if thefe have not the defired effe£t, the patient may take, four 
times a-day, about the bulk of a nutmeg of the Japonic Confe&bn, 
drinking after it a tea-fpoonful of the decottion of logwood.* 

Perlons who have been cured of this difeafe are very liable to 
Puffer a relapfe ; to prevent which, gceat circumibecYion with re- 
lpeft to diet is neceffary. The patient muft abftain^ from all fer- 
mented liquors, except now and then a glafs of good wire ; bir h ■-. 
rauft drink no kind of malt liquor. He mould hkewile abr,a:n 
from animal food, as fifh and flelh, and live principally on milk 
and vegetables. 1. , ' _. 

Gentle exercife and wholefome air are hkewile ot importance. 
The patient fhould go to the country as foon as his ftrength will 
permit, and Ihould take exercife daily on horleback, or in a carriage 
He may likewife ufe bitters infufed in wine or braudy, and may 
drink twice a-day a gill of lime-water mixed with an equal quant-. 

of new milk. ., ,, , r .r, . 

When dyfenteries prevail, we would recommend a itrict at- 
tention to cleanlinefs, a (pare ufe of animal food, and the fres ui< 

•See Apoendis, D«ttHkn*/l*gt»99d, 
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of found ripe fruits, and other vegetables. The night air is to be 
careful'v avoided, and all communication with the fick. Bad 
fmells are likewife to be fhunned, efpecially thole which anle from 
putrid animal lubftances. The neceffaries where the fick go are 
carefully to be avoided. 

"When the firft fymptoms of the dyferitery appear, the patient 
oueht immediately to take a vomit, to go to bed, and drink 
plentifully of weak warm liquor, to promote a fweat. 1 his with a 
dofe or two of rhubarb at the beginning, would often carry off the 
difeafe. In countries where dyfenteries prevail, we would advife 
fuch as are liable to them, to take either a vomit or a purge every 
faring or autumn, as a preventative. 

There are fundry other fluxes of the belly, as the lientery 
and coeliac passion, which though lefs dangerous than the dyf- 
euterv, yet merit confideration. Thefe difeafes generally proceed 
from a relaxed ftate of the ftomach and interlines, which is fome- 
times fo great, that the food panes through them with hardly any 
fer-fitle alteration ; and the patient dies merely from the want of 
nourifhment. 

When the lientery or cceliac paiiion fucceeds to a dyfentery, 
the cafe is bad. They are always dangerous in old age, eipecally 
when the conftitution has been broken by excefs or acute dif.afes. 
If the (tools be very frequent, and quite crude, the third great, 
with little urine, the mouth ulcerated, and the face marked with 
fpots of different colours, the danger is very great.- 

The treatment of the patient is in general the fame as in the 
dyfenterv. In all obftinate fluxes of the belly, -he cure muft be 
attempted, by firft cleanfmg the ftomach and bowels with gentle 
vomits and purges ; afterwards fuch a diet as has a tendency to 
heal and ftrengthen the bowels, with opiates and aftringent medi- 
cines, will generally complete the cure. 

The fame obfervation holds with refpect to a tenesmus, or 
frequent defire of goiug to fto^l. This difeafe refembles the dyfen- 
tery fo much, both in its fymptoms and method of cure, that we 
think it needlefs to infift upon it. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 

OF THE HEAD-ACH. 



CHES and pains proceed from very different caufes and 
may affect any p'rt of the body, but we fhall point om thofe onto 
which occur moft frequently, and are attended with the greateft 
danger. 

When the head-ach is ffght, and affects a particular part of 
the head only, it is called cephalalgia ; when the whole head is affect- 
ed, cephalaa ; and when on one fide only, beinicrania. A fixed pain 
in the forehead, which may be covered with the end of the thumb, 
is called the ehvis bvjlericus. 

There are alfo other diftincHons. Sometimes the pain is inter- 
nr.i, foraetimes external \ fometimes it is an original difeafe, and at 
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other times only fymptomatic. When the head-ach proceeds from 
a hot bilious habit, the pain is very acute and throbbing, with a 
confiderable heat of the part affected. When from a cold phleg- 
matic habit, the patient complains of a dull heavy pain, and has a 
fenfe of coldnefs in the part. This kind of head-ach is fometimes 
attended with a decree of flupidity or folly. 

Whatever obftructs the free circulation of the blood through 
the verTels of the head, may occafion a head-ach. In perfons of a 
full habit, who abound with blood, or other humours, the head-ach 
often proceeds from the fuppreflion of cuftomary evacuations ; a$ 
bleeding at the nofe, fweating of the feet, &c. It mav likewife pro- 
ceed from any caufe that determines a great flux of clood towards 
the head ; as coldnefs of the extremities, or hanging down of the head 
for a long time. Whatever prevents the return of the blood from 
the head will likewife occafion a head-ach ; as looking long oblique* 
ly at any object, wearing any thing tight about the neck, a new 
hat or the like. 

Wnen a head-ach proceeds from a ftoppage of a running at the 
nofe, there is a heavy, obtufe, preffing pain in the fore part of the 
head, in which there feems to be fuch a weight, that the patient can 
fcarce hold it up When it is occafioned by the cauftic matter of 
the venereal difeafe, it generally affects the fkull, and often pro- 
duces a caries of the bones* 

Sometimes the head-ach proceeds from the repulfion or retro- 
ceffion of the gout, the eryfipelas, the fmall-pox, mealies, itch, or 
other eruptive difeafes. What is called a bermcrania generally pro- 
ceeds from crudities or indigeftion. Inanition, or emptinefs, will 
often alfo occafion head-achs. I have o'ten feen instances of this 
in nurfes who gave fuck too long, or who did not take a iufficient 
quantity of folid fo d. 

There is likewife a moft violent, fixed, conftant and almoft 
intolerable head-ach, which occafbns great debility both of body 
and mind, prevents fleep, deftroys the appetite, caufes a vertigo^ 
dimnefs of fight, a noife in the ears, convulfions, epileptic fits, and 
fometimes vomitting, coftivenefs, coldnefs of the extremities, &c. 

The head-ach is often fymptomatic in continual and intermit- 
ting fevers, efpecially quartans. It is likewife a very common 
fymptom in hyfteric and hypochondriac complaints. 

When a head-ach attends an acute fever, with pale urine, it is 
an unfavourable fymptom. In excefiive head-achs, coldnefs of the 
extremities is a bad fign. 

When the difeafe continues long, and is very violent, it often 
terminates in blindneis, an apoplexy, deafnefs, a vertigo^ the pally, 
or the epilepfv. 

la this difeafe the cool regimen in general is to be obferved. 
The diet ought to eonfift of fuch emollient fubftances as will cor- 
rect the acrimony of the humours, and keep the body open ; as 
aoples boiled in milk, fpmnage, turnips, and fuch like. Tre drink 
ought to be diluting ; as bariev- water, inhiiions of mild mucilagin- 
ous vegetables, decoctions of the fodonfic woods, &c. The feet 
aud legs ought to bs kept warm, and frequently bathed in luke* 

(17} 
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warm water ; the head fh ould be fhaved, and bathed with water 
and vinetrar. The patient ought as much as p fiible to k- ep in an 
erect pofture, and not to lie with his h-.ad too low. 

When the head-ach is owing to excels of blood, or an hot 
bilious conftitution, bleeding is neceflary. The patient may be 
bled in the jugular vein, and the operation repeated if there be oo 
cafion. Cupping alfo, or the application of leeches to the temples, 
and behind the ears, will be of fervice. Afterwards a bliftering- 
pkfter may be applied to the neck behind the ears, or to any part 
of the head that is mod affected. In ibme cafes it will be proper 
to blifter the whole head. In p^rfons of a grofs habit, iflues or 
p?rpetual blifters will be of fervice. The body ought likewife to 
be kept open by gentle laxatives. 

But when the head-ach pr ceeds from a copious vitiated fervm 
flagnating in the membranes, either within or without the fkuil, 
with a dull, heavy, continual pain, which will neither yield to bleed- 
ing, nor gentle laxatives, then more powerful purgatives are necef- 
fary, as pills made of ate, reficg of jahp, or the like. It will alfo 
be neceflary in this cafe to blifter the whole head, and to keep the 
back part of the neck open for a confrderable time by a perpetual 
blifter. 

When the h?ad-ach is oceafkhed by the ftoppage of a running' 
at the nofe, the patient fhould frequently fmell to a bottle of vola- 
tile falts ; he may likewde take (huff, or any thing that will irritate 
the nofe ? (b as to promote a dilcnarge from ii ; as the herb mailich 
ground ivy, &c. 

A bemicrania, efpecially a periodical one, is generally ©wing to 
a foulaefs of the ftomach, for which gentle vomits muft be admin- 
iftered, as alfo purges of rhubarb. After the bowels have been 
fufficiently cleared, chalybeate waters, andfuch bitters as ftrength- 
en the ftomach, will be necelTary. A periodical head-ach has been 
cured by wearing a piece of flannel over the forehead during the 
night. 

When the head-ach arifes from a vitiated ftate of the hu- 
mours, as in the fcurvy, and venereal difeafe, the patient after pr p- 
er evacuations, mnft drink freely of the decoctbu of woods, ort^e 
decoction of farfaparlla, with raifins and liquorice.* Thefe'if duly 
perfifted in, will produce very happy effects. When a collecU i of 
matter is felt under toe flrin, it muft be diicharged by an incifion 
o'herw fe it will render the bone carious. i 

# When the head-ach is fo intolerable as to endanger the d? 
tient s life, or is attended with continual watching an •■' delirium \* 
ccude muft bs had to opiates. Thefe, after pr per evacuSS r\ hv 
clyPers or mild purgatives, may be applied both externahv ™? in 
ternallv. The affected part may be rubbed with B te" Lodvne 
balf m, or a cloth dipped in it may be applied to then rt t£! 
patient may, at the fame time, take twenty drom of" uSaI • 

a cup of valerian or penny-royal tea, twice or thHce a dav Th> ™ 
only to be d.ne in cafe of extreme pain. ProZl?Aj^ 

* See Appendix, Decoffion of Sorfsparill*, 
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always to accompany and follow the ufe of opiates.f 

When the patient cannot bear the lofs of blood, his feet ought 
frequently to be bathed in lukewarm water, and well rubbed with 
a coarfe cloth. Cataplafms with multard cr horfe-radiih, ought 
likewife to be applied to them. Th ; s courfe is peculiarly neceifcry 
when the pain proceeds from a gouty humour affecting the head. 
When thehead-ach is occasioned by great heat, hard labour or 
violent exercife of any kind, it may be allayed by cooling medi- 
cines ; as the faline draughts with nitre, and the like. 

A little cether, drr.pt into the.palm of the hand, and applied to 
the forehead, will fometimes remove a violent head-ach. 

OF THE TOOTH-ACH. 

THIS difeafe is fo well known, that it needs no defcription.— . 
It has great affinity with the rheumariim, and often fucceeds pains 
of the moulders and other parts of the body. 

It may proceed from obftructed perfpiration, or any of the 
other caules of irifbmma ion, I have often known the tooth-ach 
occafioned by neglecting fome part of the ufual coverings' of the 
head, by fitting with the head bare near an open window, or ex- 
pofmg it to a draught of col 1 air. Food or drink taken either too 
hot or too cold is very hurtful to the teeth. Great quantities of 
fugar, or other fweatmeats, are likewife hurtful. Nothing is. more. 
deftru£Hve to the teem than cracking nuts, or chewing any kind of 
hard fubftances, picking the teeth with pins, needles, or any thing 
that may hurt the enamel with which they are covered, does great 
mifchief, as the tooth is fure to be fpoiled whenever the air gets into 
it. Breeding women are very fubject to the tooth-ach, efpecblly 
during the firft three or four montns of pregnancy. The tooth-ach 
of tea proceeds from fcorbutic humours aft" cling f he gums. In ti.is 
cafe the teeth are fometimes wafted, and fall out without any con- 
fiderable degree of pain. The more immediate caufe of the tooth- 
ach is a rotten or carious tooth. 

In order to relieve the tooth-ach, we muft firft endeavour to 
leffen the flux of humours to the part affected. This may be done 
by mild purgatives, fcarifying the gums, or applying leeches tqj 
them, and bathing the feet frequently with warm water. The 
perforation ought likewife to be promoted, by drinking freely of 
weak wine- whey, or other diluting liquors, with fmall doles of 
nitre. Vomits too have often an exceeding good effect in the 
tooth-ach. It is feldom fafe to adminifter opiates, or any k'nd of 
heating medicines, or even to draw a tooth, till proper evacuations 
have been premifed ; and t'aefe alone will often affect the cure. 

If this fails* and the pain and inflammation ftill increafe, a fup- 
puration may be expected ; to promote which a to afted fig fhould 
be held between the gum and the cheek ; bags filled with boiled 
camomile fl -wers, flowers of el ier, or the like may be applied near 
the part afTefted, with as great a degree of warmth as the patient 
can bear, and renewed as they grow cool : the patient may hke- ; 

+ When the pain is very violent, and do: not yield to fmall dofes of laudanum, the 
quantity may » s increafed. I have known a patient in extreme pa n, take three hundred 
4to P s in twenty-foul hours ; but fueh dofes ought only tobearfrain.fteredoT * rerfon o. KM. 
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wife receive the fteams of warm water into his m uth, through an 
inverted funnel, or by holding his head over the mouth of a porrin- 
ger filled with warm water, &G 

Such things as promote the difcharge or faliva, or cauie the 
patient to fpit, are generally of fervice. For this purpo'e, bitter, 
hot, or pungent vegesabl-s may be chewed ; as gentian, calamus 
aromaticus, or pellitorv of Spain. Allen recommends the root of 
yeihvj iv&ter flower-de-luce in this cafe. This root may either be rub- 
bed iiDon the tooth, or a lit le of it chewed. Brcokes fays he 
hardly ever knew it fail to eafe fche tooth-ach. It ought however 
to be ufed with caution. 

Many ether herbs, roots, and feeds, are recommended for 
curing the tooth-ach ; as the leaves or roots of millefoil or yarrow 
chewed, tobacco fmoaked or chewed, ftaves acre, or the feeds of 
rnuftard chewed, &c. Thefe bitter, hot, 3nd pungent things, by 
occafioning a greater £ovr of faliva, frequently give eafe in the 
tootii-ach. 

Opiates often relieve the tooth-ach. For this purp^fe a little 
cotton wet with laudanum may be held between the teeth ; or a 
piece of fticking-p!?.fter, about the bignefs of a (hilling, with a bit 
©f opium in the middle of it, of a fize not to prevent the flicking 
of the other, may be laid on the temporal artery, where the pulia- 
tion is mod feniible. De la Motte affirms, that there are few cates 
wherein this will not give relief. If there be a hollow tooth, a 
fmall pill made of equal parts of camphire and opium, put into the 
hollow, is often beneficial. When this cannot be had, the hollow 
tooth may be filled with gum maftich, wax, lead, or any fubftance 
that will (tick in it, and keep out the external air. 

Few applications give more relief in the tooth-ach than blifter» 
ing-plafters. Thefe may be applied between the fh ulders ; but 
they have the beft effect w hen put behind the ears, and made fo 
large as to cover a great p art of the lower jaw. 

After all, when the tooth is carious, it is often impoffible \q 
remove the pain withotft extracting it ; and, as a fpoilt tooth never 
becomes found again, it is prudent to draw it foon, left it fhouli 
affect the reft. Tooth-drawing, like blcdiug, is very much practi- 
ffd by mechanics, as well as perfrns of the medical profdlion. — 
The operation however is not without danger, and ought always to 
be performed with care. A perfon unacquainted with the ftructure 
of the parts will be in dang :-r of hurting the jaw-bone, or of draw- 
ing a f~und tooth inftead of a rotten one.* 

When the tooth-ach returns jperiodicaly, and the p?.in chiefly 
arrets the gums, i may be cured by the bark. 

Some pretend to have found great benefit in the tocth-ach, 

from the application of an artificial m?g et to the affected tooth. 

We (hall not at tempt to account forks mode of operation ; but,' if 
it be fcund to anfwer, thoug • only in particular cafes, it rertamly 
deferves a trial, as. it is a' tended wi'h no expenfe, and cannot do 
any harm. Elect icity has likewife been recommended, and par- 

• This may »lway» be P««nted by the operator ftnldng opon the teeth with any piecs- 
of met»), M tkis never fails to excite the paia in ike canous tooth» 
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ticnlar inftruments have been invented for fending a fhock thrcugh 
theafrV-tfe' to th. 

Perrons who fp.ve returns of the to 01 h-ach at certiin feafons, as 
fpring and autumn, might often prevent it by taking a purge at th-.ie 
times. 

Keeping the teeth clean ha? no doubt a tendency to prevent 
the tooth-acn; The beft method of doing this is to wain them 
daily wi h Lilt and water, a dec:dion of the bark, or with cold 
Water ajone. All brufhmgand fcraping of the tee*h is dangerous, 
and, unlefs it be performed with great care, does mifchief. 

OF THE EAR-ACH. 

TITS difarder chi flv off cts the membrane which lines the in- 
ner cavity of the ear, call - \ the meatus auditorius. It is often fo 
violent as to occnfion grea f reft] ffhefs, anxiety, and even delirium. 
Sometimes epileptic fits, an j other convulfive diforders, have been 
brought on by extreme pain in the ear. 

The oar ach may preceed from any of the caufes which pro- 
duce inflammation. It often pr ceeds from a fudden fuppreffion of 
perl'piration, or from the head being expofed to cold wh ■:.. covered 
with fweat. It may alfo be occafioned by worms, or other infects 
getting into the ear, or being bred there ; or from any hard body 
if. r king in the ear. Sometimes it proceeds from the tranflation of 
morbific matter to the ear. This often happens in tie decline of 
malignant fevers, and occafions deafnefs, which is generally reck- 
oned a favourable fymptom. 

When 'he earrach proce ds from kfe£rs, or any hard body 
flicking in the ear, 1 every method rauft be tak n to remove th m 
as foon as pom" le. The membranes may be rel .xed, by dropping 
into the ear, oil of fweet almonds, or olive oil. Afterwards the pa- 
tient mould be made to fneeze, by takirg fnuff, or fo ,ie firong 
fternu'atory. If this fbnuld not f-rce out the body, it muff be 
extracted by art, i have feeninftcts, which had got into the ear, 
come out of their own accord up ^n pouring in oil. 

When "he pain of the ear proceeds from inflammation, it muft 
be treated lik* other topical inflammations, by a cooling regimen, 
and openi?:g medicines. Bleeding at 'he beginning, either in the 
arm or jugular vein, or cupping in the neck, w 11 be proper. The 
€'dr may like wife befbmente.i with fleams of warm water ; or flan- 
nel bags filled with boiled mallows and camomik -flowers may be 
applied to it warm: or bladders filled with warm milk and water. 
An exceeding good method of fomenting the ear, is to apply it clofe 
to the m utii of a jug filled with warm water, or a flrong decoelioa 
of camomT -flowers'. 

The patient's feet mould be frequently bathed in lukewarm 
water, and he ought to take fmall doles of nitre and rhubarb, viz. 
a fcruple of the former, and ten grains of the htter, three times 
a-day. — His drink may be whey, or a decoction of barley and li- 
quorice, with figs or raifins. The parts behind the e:r ought fre- 
quently to be rubbed with camphorated oil, or a little of the vola- 
tie liniment. 
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"When the inflammation cannot be difcuffed, a poultice of 
bread and milk, or roafted onions, may be applied to the ear, and 
frequently renewed, till the abicefs breaks, or can be opened.— 
Afterwards the humours may be diverted from the part by gentle 
laxatives, blilters, or iflues ; but the diicharge mult not be fuddenly 
dried up by any external application, 

PAIN OF THE STOMJCH, 6c 

THIS m? v proceed from various caufes, as indigeftion ; wind ; 
the acrimony of the bile: fharp, acrid, or poilbnous fubftances 
tnken into the ftomach, &c. It may likewife be occafioned by 
vorms ; the ftoppage of cuftcmary evacuations ; a tranflaticn of 
gouty matter to the ft mach, the bowels, &c f 

Women in the decline of life are very liable to pains of the 
ftomach and bowels, especially fuch as are afflicted with hyfteric 
complains. It is lik wife v c ry common to hypochondriac men of 
a fedentary and luxurious life. In fuoh perfens it often proves fo 
extremely obf.imte as to baffle all the powers of medicine. 

When the pain of the ftomach is moft violent after eating, 
there is reafon to fufpefit that it proceeds from feme fault, either in 
the dig ftirr or the f rod. In this cafe the patient ought to change 
his diet, till he finds What kind of food agrees beft with his ftomach, 
and fhould continue chiefly to ufe it. If a change of diet dees not 
remove the complaint, the patient may take a gentle vomit, and 
afterwards a dofe or two of rhubarb. He ought likewife to take 
an in ('nil on of camomile flower?, or fome other ftomachic bitter, 
either in wine or water. I have often known ex.rcife remove this 
complaint, especially failing, or a bng journey on horfeback, or in 
a carriage. 

When a psin of the ftomach proceeds from flatulency, the pa- 
tient is cofiftantly belching up wind, and feels an uneafy diftention 
of the fi omach after meals. This is a moft deplorable difeafe, and 
is feldom th roughly cured. In general, the patient ought to avoid 
all windy diet, and everv thing that fours on t'^e ftomach, as greens, 
roots, &c. This rule however admits of feme exceptions. There 
are many inftances o\' per'bns very much troubled with wind, who 
have received grear benefit from eating parched peafe, though that 
gran isgener lly fuppofed to be of a windy nature.*' 

' m This complaint may likewife be greatly relieved bv labour, es- 
pecially digging, reaping, mewing, or any kind of active employ- 
ment by which the bowels are alternately comprefled and dilated, 
the moft ohffinate cafe of this kind I eyer met with, was in a per- 
lon of a fedentary occupation, whom I advifed, after he had tried 
every kind of medicine in vairi,to turn gardener which he did, and 
fias ever fince enjoyed good health, 

When a pain of the ftomach is occafioned bv the fwallowinp 
gf aojd orpoi'onous<ubftances ? tbeymu(t be difcharged bv vomit; 
A*?! H T^ d by ^tter 3 oifs, or other foft things, which (heath 
and defend the ftomach rrom the acrimony of its contents. 
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When a pain of the ftomach proceeds from a tranfl?ton of 
.gouty matter, warm cordials are neceffcry, as generous wines, 
French brandy, &c. Some have drank a whole bottle of brandy 
or rum, in this cafe, in a few hours, wl hout being in the leaft in- 
toxicated, or even feeling the ftomach warmed by it. It is impoiTr 
ble to af certain the quantity ne reflary upon thefe occafions. This 
muft be left to the feelings and difcretion of the patient. The 
fater way however, is not to go too far. When there is an incli- 
nation to vomit, it may be promoted by drinking an infufion of 
Camomile-flowers, or cardans beneditlus. 

If a pain of the ftomach proceed from the ftoppage of cuftom- 
ary evacuations, bleeding will be neceffary, efpecially in {anguine 
and very full habirs. It will likewife be of ufe to keep the body 
gently open by mild purgatives ; as rhubarb or lenna. When this 
difeaie 'libels w^men. in the decline of life, after the ftoppage of 
■the menfes, making an iflue in the leg or arm will be of peculiar 
fervice. 

When the difeafe is occafioned by w-^rms, they muft be de- 
ftroyed, or expelled by fuch means as are recommended in the fol- 
lowing lection. 

When the ftomach is greatly relaxed and the digeftion bad, 
which often occafion flatulencies, the elixir of vitriol will be of An- 
gular fervice. Fifteen or twenty drops of it may be taken in a 
giafs of wine or water twice or thrice a-day. 

Perfons affiic~bd with flatulency are generally unhappy unlefs 
they be taking forne purgative medicines ; thefe, though they may 
■give immediate eafe, tend to we.iken and relax the ftomach and 
bowels, and confeq i^ntly increafe the dilorder. Their beft meth- 
od is o mix purgatives and ftomachics together. Equal parts of 
Peruvian bark and rhubarb may be infufed in brandy or wine, and 
taken in iuch quantity as to keep the body gently open. 



CHAP. XXXVIL 

QF WORMS. 

X HESE are cniefly of three kinds, viz. the tania, cr < ape- 
worm ; the teres, or round and long worm ; and the afcarides, or 
round and fhort worm. There are many other kinds of worms 
found in the human body ; but as they proceed, in a great meafure, 
from fimilar caufes, have nearly the fame fymptoms, and require 
almoft the fame method ot treatment as thefe already mentioned, 
we fhall not fpend time in enumerating them. 

The tape- worm is white, very long, and full of joints. It is 
generally bred either in the ftomach or fmall interlines. The round 
and long worm is likewife bred in the fmall guts, and fometimes in 
the ftomach. The round and (hort worms, commonly lodge in the 
rcclnm, or what is called the end gut, and occafion a difagreeable 
itching about the feat. 

The long round worms occafion fqueamilhnefs, vomiting, a 
difagreeable breath, gripes, loofenefs, fwelling of the belly, fwoor> 
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ings loathing of food, and at other times a voracious appetite, a 
drv cough, convullions, epileptic fits, and fometimes a privation or 
foeech Thefe worms have been kncwn to perforate the inteitmes, 
and get into the cavity of the belly , The effete of the tape- worm 
are nearly the fame with thofe of the long and round, but rather 
more violent. • 

Andry fays, the following fymptoms particularly attend the 
folium, which is a {pedes of the tape-wcrm, viz. iwecnings, priva. 
tion of fpeech, and a voracious appetite. The round worms called 
afcaridee, belides an itching of the anus, caufe fwoonings, and tenel- 
hms, or an inclination to go to ftool. 

CAUSE.— Worms may proceed from various caufes ; but 
they are feldom found except in weak and relaxed ftomachs, where 
the digeftion is bad. Sedentary perfons are more liable to them 
than the active and laborious. Thofe who eat great quantities of 
unripe fruit, or w?o live much on raw herbs and roots, are general- 
ly iubjecT: to worms. There feems to be an hereditary dilpofition in 
fome perfons to this difeafe. I have often feen all the children of 
a family fubje£t to worms of a particular kind. They feem like- 
wife frequently to be owing to the nurfe. Children of the fame 
family, nurfed by one woman, have often worms, when thofe nur* 
fed by another have none. 

SYMPTOMS — The common fymptoms of worms are pale- 
nefs of the countenance, and at other times, an univerfal flufhing 
of the face ; itching of the nofe ; this however is doubtful, as 
children pick their noles in all difeafes ; ftarting and grinding of 
the teeth in fleep ; fwelling of the upper lip ; the appetite fometimes 
bad, at other times quite voracious ; loofenefs ; a four or {linking 
breath ; a hard fwelled belly ; great thirft ; the urine frothy, and 
fometimes of a whitilh colour ; griping, or colic pains ; an involun- 
tary dicharge offaliva, efpecially when afleep j frequent pains of the 
fide, with a dry cough, and unequal pulie ; palpitations of the 
heart ; fwoonings ; cold fweats ; palfy ; epileptic fits, with many 
other unaccountable nervous fymptoms, which were formerly at- 
tributed to witch-craft, 01 the influence of evil fpirits. Small 
bodies in the excrements refembling melon or cucumber feed are 
fymptoms of the tape-worm. 

I lately faw fome very furprifing eft~e<5ts of worms in a girl 
about five years of sge, who ufed to lie for whole hours as if dead. 
She at laft expired, and upon opening her body, a number of the 
teres or long round worms, were found in her guts, which were 
considerably inflamed ; and what anatomifts call an intus fusceptio, 
or involving of one part of the gut with another, had taken place in 
no lefs than four different parts of the inteftinal canal.* 

MEDICINE.-— Though numberlefs medicines are extolled 

* That worms ex 'ft ;a the human body, there can be no doubt ; and that they muft 
fometimes be confideied m a dl r eafe, is equally certain ; but this is not the cafe (o often aj 
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for expelling and killing worms,*? yet no difeafe more frequently 
baffles the phyfican's ikill. In general, the moft proper medicines 
for their expulfion are ftrong purgatives ; and to prevent their 
breeding, ftomach bitters, with now and then a full glafs of good 
wine. 

The beft purge for an adult is jalap and calomel. Five and 
twenty or thirty grains of the former with fix or feven of the latter, 
mixed in fyrup, may be taken early in the morning, for a dofe. — 
It will be proper that the patient keep the houle all day, and drink 
notning c ?ld. The dole may be repeated once or twice a week for 
a fortnight or three weeks. On the intermediate days the patient 
may take a drachm of the powder of tin, twice or tnrice a-day, 
mixed with fyrup, honey, or treacle. 

Thole who do not chufe to take calomel, may make ufe of the 
bitter purgatives ; as aloes* hiera picra, tincture of fenna, and 
rhubarb, &c. 

Oily medicines are fometimes found beneficial for expelling 
worms. An ounce ot (alad oil and a table-fpoonful of common fait 
may be taken in a glafs of red port wine thrice a-day, or oftener, 
if the ftomach will bear it. But the more common form of ufing 
oil is in clyfters. Oily clyfters iweetened with fugar or honey, are 
very efficacious in bringing away the fhort round worms called 
afccrides, and likewife the teres. 

The Harrowgate water is an excellent medicine for expelling 
worms, efpeially the afcarides. As this water is impregnated with 
fulphur, we may hence infer, that falphur alone rnuft be a good 
medicine in this cafe ; which is found to be a fact. Many practi- 
tioners give flour of fulphur in very large dofes, and with great fuc- 
cefs. It mould be made into an electuary with honey or treacle, 
and taken in fuch quantity as to purge the patient. 

Where Harrowgate water cannot be obtained, fea- water may 
be ufed, which is far from being a contemptible medicine in this 
cafe. If fea- water cannot be had, common r alt difTolved in water 
may be drank. I have often feen this ufed by country nurfes with 
very good effect. Some flour of fulphur may be taken over night, 
and the falt-water in the morning. 

But worms though expelled, will foon breed again, if the fto- 
mach remains weak and relaxed ; to prevent which, we would re- 
commend the Peruvian bark. Haifa drachm of bark in powder 
may be taken in a glafs of red port wine three or four times a-day, 
after the above medicines have been ufed. Lime-water is likewife 
good for this purpofe, or a table-fpoonful of the chalybeate wine 
taken twice or thrice a-day. Infufions or decoctions of bitter herbs 
raav likewifebe drank ; as the infnfion of tanfy, water tr-foil, cam- 
omile flowers, tops of wormwood, the lefler centaury, &c. 

For a child of four or five years old, fix grains of rhubarb, 
five of jalap, and two of calomel, may be mixed in a fpoonful of 
fvrup or honev, and given in the morning. The child fhould keep 
the houfe all day, and take nothing cold. This dofe may be re- 

* A medical writer of the prefent age has enumerated upwards of fifty Britim plant?, all 
celebrated for killing aad expcHing worms. 
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prated twice a -weak for three or four weeks. On the intermediate 
days the child may take a fcruple of powdered tin and ten grains 
of'cethiops mineral in a Ipoonful of treacle twice a-day. This 
dol's mult be increafed or dimiuifhed according to the age of the 
patient. 

Biffet fays, the great baftard black hellebore, or bears foot, is 
a molt powerful vermifuge tor the long round worm. He orders 
the decoction of about a drachm of the green leaves, or about fif- 
teen grains of the dried leaves in powder for a dofe to a child be- 
tween four and feven years of age. This dofe is to be repeated 
two or three times. He adds, that the green leaves made into a 
iyrup with coarfe fhgar, is almoft the only medicine he has ufed for 
round worms fcr three years part. Before preiTmg o ut tne juice 
he moiftens the bruifed leaves with vinegar, which corrects the 
medicine. ^ The dofe is a tea-fpoonful at bed-time, and one or two 
next morning. 

I have frequently known thofe big bellies, which in children 
are commonly reckoned a fign of worms, quire removed by giving 
tftem white foap in their pottage, or other food. Tanfy, garlic, 
and rue,^ are all good againfc worms, and mav be ufed van jus 
ways. We might here mention many other plants, both for ex- 
ternal and internal ufe, as the cabbage-bark, &c. but think the 
powder of tin with a?thicps mineral, and the purges of rhubarb 
and calomel, are more to be depended on. 

Ball's purging vermifuge powder is a v*ry powerful medicine. 
It is made of equal parts of rhubarb, fcammony,and calomel, with 
as much double refined fugar as is equal to the weight of all the 
•other ingredients. Thefe rauft be well mixed together, and reduc- 
ed to a fine powder. The dofe for a child is from ten grains to 
twenty, once or twice a week. An adult may take a drachm for 
a dofe.* 

Parents who would preferve their children from worms ought 
to allow them plenty of exercife in the open a'r ; to take care that 
their food be wholefome ?.nd. fuTiciently folid ; and as far as poffi- 
jWe, to prevent their eating raw herbs, roots, or green trafhy fruits. 
It will not be amil's to allow a child who is mojecu. to worms, a 
jrjals of red wine after meals ; as every thing that braces and 
strengthens the ftomach is good both for preventing and expelling 
thefe vermin, t 

* A powder for tbe tape-worm refembling thi«. was.Iong kept a (tctet on theContiner; 
it w 3 ^ lately ptirchafed by the French king, and will be found under the article Powder ,'in 
tie Arpenaix. 

t W e think it n-eed'ary here to warn people,of their danger who buv cakrs, powders 
and other worm med.crnas atrandom, from quacks, and give them to their child, en without 
proper care. The principal ingredients in moft of thele medicines is mercury, which is 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 
OF THE JAUNDICE. 
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_ HIS difeafe is firft obfervable in the white of the eye, 
which appears yellow. Afterwards the whole fkin puts on a yel- 
low appearance. The urine too is of a faffron hue, and dies a white 
cloth of the fame colour. There is likewife a fpscies of this difeafe 
called the Black Jaundice. 

CAUSES. — The intermediate caufecf the jaundice is an obr- 
ftru&ion of the bile. The remote or occaficnal caufes are, the bites 
of poifonous animals, as the viper, mad dog, &c. the bilious or 
hyfteric colic ; violent paffions, as grief, anger, &c. Strong pur- 
ges or vomits will likewife occaficn the jaundice. Sometimes it 
proceeds from obflinate agues, or from that difeafe being prema- 
turely flopped by aftringent medicines. In infants it is'often cc- 
cafioned by the meconium not being fufficiently purged off. Preg- 
nant women are very fubjccl: to it. It is likewife a fymptom in 
feveral kinds of fever. Catching cold, or the ftoppage of ciiftoma- 
ry evacuations, as the menfes, the bleeding piles, ifiues, &c. willed 
calion the jaundice. 

SYMPTOMS.— The patient at firft complains of exceffive 
wearinefs, and has great averfton to every kind of motion. His. 
fkin is dry, and he generally feels a kind of itching or pricking pain 
over the whole body. The ftools are of a whitifh or clay colour, 
and the urine, as was obferved above, is yellow. The breathing is 
difficult, and the patient complains of an unufual load or opprefficn, 
on his breaft. There is a heat in his noftr Is, a bitter tafte in the 
mouth, loathing of food, fi.-knefs of the ftomach, vomiting, flatulen- 
cy, and other fymproins oi' indigeftion. 

If the patient be young, and the difeafe complicated with m 
other malady, it is feldom davgerous ; but in old people, where it 
continues long, returns frequently, or is complicated with the drop- 
fy or hypochondriac fymptoms, it generally proves fatal. The black 
jaundice is more dangerous than the yellow. 

REGIMEN.— The diet fhould be cool, light, and diluting, 
confuting chiefly of ripe fruits and mild vegetables ; as apples boil- 
ed or roamed, ftiwed prunes, preferved plums, b; iled fpirnage, &x. 
Veal or chicken broth, with light bread, are likewife very proper. 
Many have been cured by living almoft wholly for fome days c n 
raw eggs. The drink fhould be butter-milk, whey fweet : n.?d with 
hopey, or decoctions of cool opening vegetables ; or marfh-mallcw 
roots, with liquorice, &c. 

The patient fhould take as much exercife as he can bear, either 
on horfeback, or in a carriage; walking, running, and even jump- 
ing, are likewaTe proper, provided he can bear them without pain, 
and there be no fymptoms of inflammation. Patients have ben 
often cured of this difeafe by a long jcurney, after medicines had 
proved ineffectual. 

Amufements are likewife of great ufe in the jaundice. The; 
difeafe is often occafioned by a fedeniary life? joined to a drill mel : 
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ancholy difpoiition. Whatever therefore tends to promote the cir- 
culation, and to cheer the fpirits, muft have a good effect ; as dan- 
cing, laughing, fmging, &c. 

MEDICINE.— if the patient be young, of a full fanguine 
habit, and complains of pain in the right fide about the region of 
the liver, bleeding will be neceffary. After 'his a vomit muft be 
adminiftered,and if the difeafe proves obftinate, it may be repeated 
once or twice. No medicines are more beneficial in the jaundice 
than vomits, especially where it is not attended with inflammation. 
Half a drachm of ipecacuanha in powder will be a fuffiientdofe fcr 
an adult. It may be wrought off with weak camomile-tea, or luke- 
, warm water. The body muft likewife be kept open by taking a 
fufficient quantity of cafVile fcap, or the pills for the jaundice recom- 
mended in the Appendix. 

Fotnentiog theparts abou the region of the ftomach and liver, 
and rubbing them with a warm hand or flefh-bruih^ are likewife 
beneficial ; but it is ftill more fo for the patient to lit in a bath of 
warm water up to the breaft. He ought to do this frequently, and 
fhould continue in it as long as his ftrergth will permit. 

Many dirty things are recommended for the cure of the jaun- 
dice ; as lice, millepedes, &c. But thefe do more harm than good, 
as people truft to them, and neglect more valuable medicines ; be- 
fides they are feldom taken in fufficient quantity to produce any 
effects. People always expect, that fuch things fhould act as charms, 
and confequently feldom perfift in the ufe or them. Vomi's, purr 
ges, fomentations, and exernfe, will feldom fail to cure the jaun- 
dice when it is a fimple difeafe ; and when complicated with the 
dropfy, a fcirrhous liver, or other chronic complaints, it is hardly to 
be cured by any means. 

Numberlefa Britifh herbs are extolled for the cure of this dif- 
eafe. The author of the Medicina Britannka mentions near a hun- 
dred, all famous for curing the jaundice. The fact is, the difeafe 
often goes off of its own accord ; in which cafe the laft medicine is 
always faid to have performed the cure. I have fometiraes, how- 
ever, feen confiderable benefit in a very obftinate jaundice, from a 
decoction of hempfeed. Four ounces of the feed may be boiled in 
two Englifh quarts of ale, and fweet ned with coarfe fugar. The 
dofe is half an Englifh pint every morning. It may be continued 
for eight or nine days. 

1 have likewife known Harrowgate fulphur water cure a jaun- 
dice of very long Handing. It fhould be ufed for fome weeks, and 
the patient muft both drink and bathe. 

The foluble tartar is a very proper medicine in the jaundice.— 
A drachm of it may be taken every night and morning in a cup of 
tea or water-gruel. If it does not open the body, the dole may be 
increafed. # 

Perfons fubject to the jaundice ought to take as much exercife 
as poffiblc, and to avoid all heating and aftringent aliments. 



-CHAP- XXXIX, 
^^ OF THE DROPSr. 

A HE dropfy k a preternatural fwelling of the whole body, 
or fome par? of it, occafioned by a collection or watery humour. It 
is diffinguifhed by different names, according to the part affected, 
as the ana/area, or collection of water under the /kin ; the a/cites, or 
collection of water m the belly ; the hydrops petloris. or dropfy of 
the breaft ; the hydrocephalus, or dropfy of the brain, &c 

CAUSES. — The dropfy is often owing to an hereditary dif- 
pofition. It may hkewife proceed from drinking ardent fpirits, or 
other ftrong liquors. It is true almoft to a proverb, that great 
drinkers die of the dropfy. The want of exercife is alfo a very 
conimon caufe of the dropfy. Hence it is juftiy reckoned among 
the difeafes of the fedentary.. It often proceeds from exceflive 
evacuations, as frenuen and copious bleeding, ftrong purges often 
repeated, fr-quent falivations, &c. The fudden ftoppage of cuf- 
tomary or neceffary evacuations, as the menfes, the hemorrhoids, 
fluxes of the bellv, &c- may likewift caufe a dropfy. 

I have known the dropfy occafioned by drinking large quanti- 
ties of old, weak, watery liquor, when the body was heated by 
violent exercife. A low, damp, or marfhy fituation is likewife a 
frequent caufe of it. Hence it is a common difeafe in moift, flat, 
fenny countries. It may alfo be brought on by a long ufe of poor 
watery <'.iet, or of vifcous aliment that is hard of digeftion. It is 
often the effect of other difeafes, as the jaundice, a f:irrhus of the 
liver, a violent ague of long continuance, a diarrhoea, dyfentery,^iQ 
empyema, or a confu nption of the lungs. In fhort, whatever ob- 
ftrucrs the •perfpiration > or prevents the blood from being duly pre- 
pared, may occafion a dropfy. 

S YMPTOMS.—The ana/area generally begins with a fwelling 
of the feet and ancles towards night, which for fome time difappears 
in the morning. In the evening the parr, if preffed with the fin- 
ger, will pit. The fwelling gradually afcends, and occupies the 
trunk of the bodv, the arms, and the head. Afterwards rhe breath- 
ing becomes difficult, t s e urine is in f.nall quantity, and the third 
great ; the body is bound, and the perforation is greatly obftruct- 
ed. To thefe fuccced torp r, heavinefs, a fl s .w waging- fever, and 
a troubleibme cough. This laft is generally a fatal fymptom, as it 
fhews that the lungs are affected. 

In an a/cites, befides the above fymptoms, there is a fwelling of 
the belly, and often a fluctuation, which maybe perceived by ink- 
ing the belly on one fide,and laying the palm of the hand on t . op- 
ofite. This may be diftingu'fhed from ntympasty by the weig-3 of 
the fwelling, as well as by the fluctuation. When the anafarca jlnd 
afcites are combined, the cafe is very dangerous. Even a Ample 
afcites feldom admits of a radical cure. Almrfl all that can be done 
is, to let off the water by tapping, which feldom affords more than 
a temporary relief. 

When thediieafe comes fuddenly on, and the'fi'iect is yourg 
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and ftroilg, there is reafon, however, to hope for a cure, efpecially 
if medicine be given early. But if the patient be old, has led an ir- 
regular or a fedentarv life, or if there be reafon to fufpe£t that the 
liver, lungs, or any of the vifcera are unfound, there is great reafon 
(ofear that theconfequences will prove fatal. 

REGIMEN.— The patient muft abftain as much as poffible 
from all drink, efpecially weak and watery liquors, and mull quench 
his thirft with muftard-whey, or acids, as juice of lemons, oranges, 
forrel, or fuch like. His aliment ought to be dry. of a ftimulating 
and diuretic quality, as toafted bread, the flefh of birds or other 
wild animals roafted : pungent and aromatic vegetables, as garlic, 
rauflard, onions, creffes, horfe-radiih, rocambole, fhalot, &c. He 
may alfo eat fea-biicuit dipt in wine or a little brandy. This is not 
only nourifhing, but tends to quench thirft. Some have been actu- 
ally cured of a dropfy by a total abftinence from all liquids, and 
living entirely upon fuch things as are mentioned above. If the pa- 
tient muft have drink, the Spa-water, or Rheniih wine, with diu- 
retic medicines infufed in it, are the beft. 

Ex -rcife is of the greateft importance in a droply. If the pa- 
tient be able to walk, dig, or the like, he ought to c ntinue thefe 
exercifes as long as he can. If he is not able to walk or labour, 
he muft ride on horfeback, or m a carriage, and the more violent 
the motion fo much the better, provided he can bear it. His bed 
ought to be hard, aod the air of his apartments warm and dry. If 
he lives in a damp country, he ought to be removed into a dry one, 
and, if poflible, into a wanner climate. In a word, every method 
mould be taken to promote the perfpiration, and to brace the folids. 
Tor this purpafe it will likewife be proper to rub the patient's body 
two or three times a-day, with a hard cloth, or the flefh-bruih ; and 
he ought c^nftantly fo wear flannel next his Ikin. 

MEDICINE. — If the patient be young, his conftitution good, 
and the difeafe has come on fuddenly, it may generally be remov- 
ed by itrong vomits, briik purges, and fuch medicines as promote a 
dilcharge by fweat and urine. For an adult, half a drachm of ipe- 
cacuanha in powder, and hTf an ounce of oxymel of fquills will be a 
proper vomit. This may be repeated as often as is neceflary, three 
or four days intervening between the dofes. The patient muft not 
drink much after taking the vomit, otherwife he deftroys its effect* 
A cup or two of camomile-tea will be fufficient to work it off. 

Between each yoair, on one of the intermediate days, the pa- 
tient may take the'followihg purge : Jalap in powder half a drachm j 
cretin of tartar two drachms, calomel fix grains. Thefe may be 
m&dtumto a bolus with a little fyrup of pale rofes, and taken early 
in th*in irning. The lefs the patient drinks after it, the better. If 
he be much griped, he may now and then take a cup of chicken 
broth. 

# The patient may likewife take every night at bed-time the fol- 
lowing bolus : To four or five grains of camphor add one grain of 
opium, and as much fyrup of orange-peal as is fufficient to make 
them into a bolus. This will generally promote a gentle fweat, 
Which mould be encouraged by drinkicg now and theo a fmall cnp 
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of wine-whey, with a tea-fpoonful of the fpir'ts of hartvhornin it.— 
A tea-cupful of the following diuretic infulion may likewife be taken 
every four or five hours through the day. 

Take juniper berries, muftard-feed, and horfe-radifh, of each 
half an ounce,afhes of broom half a pound ; infuie them in a quart 
of Rhenifh wine or ftrong ale for a few days, and afterwards ftrain 
off the liquor. Such as cannot take this infuuYn, may ufe the de- 
coction of feneka-root, which is both diuretic and fudorific. I ave- 
known an obftinate anafarca cured by an in f uiion of the alhes of 
broom in wine. 

The above courfe will often cure an inc' dental dropfy, if the 
conftitutioo be good ; but when the dileale proceeds from a bad 
habit, or an unfound ftate of the vifcera, ftrong purges and vomits 
are not to be ventured upon. In this cafe, the later courfe is uo pal- 
liate the fymptoms by the ufe of fuch medicines as promote the ie- 
cretions, and to fupp^rt the patient's ftrength by warm and npurifh- 
ing cordials. 

The fecretion of urine may be greatly promoted by nitre. — 
Brookes fays, he knew a young woman who was cured of a dropfy 
by taking a drachm of nitre every morning in a draught of ale, after 
me had been given over as incurable. The powder of (quills :s like- 
wife a good diuretic. Six or eight grains of it, with a {'Tuple of 
nitre, may De given twice a-day in a glafs of lirong cinnamon- 
water. Ball fays, a large fp -onful of unbruiled muftard-feed tik .n 
every night and morning,and dri king half an Englifh pint of the 
decoction of the tops of gr-en broom after it, has performed a cure 
after other powerful medicines had proved uiefte&ual. 

I have foraetimes feengood effects from cream of tartar in this 
d'feafe. It promotes the discharges by ftool and urine, and will at 
haft palliate, if it does not perform a cure. The patient may begin 
by taking an ounce every fecond or third day, ar.d may increafe 
the quantity to two or even to three ounces, if the ftomach will 
bear if. This quantity is not however to be taken at once, but di- 
vided into three or four dofrS. 

To promote psrfpiration, the patient may ufe the dececYon of 
feneka-root, as directed above ; or he may take two table-lpoons- 
ful of Mindererus' fpirit in a cup of wine- whey three or fourtimes 
a-day. To promote a dilcharge of urine, the following infufion of 
the London hofpitals will likewife be beneficial : 

Take of zedoary-root two drachms ; dried fquills, _ rhubarb, 
and juniper-berries bruifed,of each a drachm ; cinnamon in powder 
three drachms ; fait of worm-wood, a drachm and a half ; infufe in 
an Engliih pint and a half of old heck wine, and when fit for ufe, 
filter the liquor. ' A wine-glafs of it may be t ken three or four 
times a-day. 

In the anafarca it is ufual to fcarify the feet and legs. By this 
means the water is often difcharged ; but the operator muft be cau- 
tious not to make the incifions too deep ; they ought barely to 
pierce through the flrin, and efpecial care muft be taken, by fpiritu- 
ous fomentations and or-per digeftives, to prevent a gangrene. 

In an a/cites i when the difeaie does not evidently and Ipeedily 
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give way to purgative and diuretic medicines, the water ought to be 
fe : offbv tapping. This is a very fimple and fafe operation, and 
would often Succeed, if it were performed in due time ; but if it be 
dehved till the humours are vitiated, or the bowels fpoiled, by 
long (caking in water, it can hardly be expected that any permanent 
relief will be procured.* . 

After the evacuation of the water, the patient is to be pur on 
a courle of ftrengthening medicines ; as the Peruvian bark ; the 
elixir of vi'riol; warm aromadcs, with a due proportion or rhu- 
barb, infufed in wine, and fuch like. His diet ought to be dry and 
nourilhing, fuch as is recommended in the beginning of the chap- 
ter, and he mould take as much; exercife as he can bear without 
fatigue. He fiiould wear flannel next his (kin, and make daily ufe 
of the flefti-brufh. 



CHAP. XL. 

OF THE GOUT. 

_ HERE is no difeafe which (hews more the imperfection 
of medicine, or lets the advantages of temperance and exercife in a 
ibonger light, than the gout. Excefs and idlenefs are the true four- 
ces from whence it originaly fprung, and all who would avoid it 
muft be aftive and temperate. 

Though idlenefs and intemperance are the principal caufes of 
the gout, yet many other things may contribute to bring on the dif- 
order, and to induce a paroxyfm in thefe who are fubjecl: to it ; as 
intenfe ftudy ; too free an ufe of acidulated liquors; night- watch- 
ing ; grief or uneafinefs of mind ; an obftruclion or defecft. of any 
of the cuftomary difcharges, as the menfes, fweaticg of the feet, per- 
fpiration, &c. 

SYMPTOMS .—A fit of the gout is generally preceded by 
indigeftion, drowfmefs, belching of wind, a flight head-ach, ficknefs, 
and fometimes vomiting. The patient complains of wearinefs and 
dejection of fpirits, and has often a pain in the limbs, with a fe fa- 
tion as if wind or cold water were pafling down the thigh. The 
appetite is often remarkably keen a day or two before the fit, and 
there is a flight pain in pafling urine, and frequently an involuntary 
ihedding of tears. Sometimes thefe fymptcms are much more vio- 
lent, efpecially uponthe near approach of the fit ; and it has been ob- 
ierved, that as is the fever which ufhers in the gout, fo will the fit 
be ; if the fever be (hort and (harp, the fit will be fo likewife ; if it 
be feeble, long and lingering, the fit will be fuch alfo. But this ob- 
fervation can only hold with relpeft to very regular fits of the gout. 

The regular gout generally makes its attack in the fpring or be- 
ginning of winter, in the following manner : About two or three in 
the morning, the patient is feized with a pain in his great toe, Ibme- 

* The very name of an operation 13 dreadful to moft people, and they wifh to try every 
thing before they have recourl'e to it. Thi* is the reafon why tapping fo feldom fucceeds to 
ourwiih. 1 have had a patient who was rejularly tapped once a month for feveral years, 
and who ufed to eat her dinner as well after the operation as if nothing had happened She 
d ">sd at Uft rather worn out by age than the difeafe. 
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times in the heel, and at other times in the ancle or calf of the leg. 
This pain is accompanied with a fenfation as ifcoldwt'er were pour- 
ed upon the part, which is fucceeded by a fhiverir?, with fome de- 
gree of fever. Afterwards the pain incresfes, and fixing among 
the fmall b nes of the foot, the patient feels all rhe different kinds of 
torture, as if the part were ftretched, burnt, fqueezed, gnawed, or 
torn to pieces. r Ihe part at length becomes fo exquifitely fenfible, 
that the patient cannot bear to have it touched, or even fufter any 
per ion to walk acrofs the room. 

The patient is generally in exquifite torture for twenty-four 
hours from the time of the coming on of the fit ; he then becomes 
eafier, the part begins to fwell, appear red, and is covered with a 
little moiilure. Towards morning he drops afleep, and generally 
falls into a gentle breatning fweat; This terminates the firft par- 
oxylm, a number of which conftitutes a fit of the gout ; which is 
longer or fhorter, according to the patient's age, ftrength, the feafon 
of the year, and the difpoiition of the body to this difeafe. 

The patient is always worfe towards nighty and eafier in the 
morning. The paroxyfms however generally grow milder every 
day, till at length the difeafe is carried off by psrfpiration, urine 
and the oth°r evacuations. In fome patients this happens in a few 
days ; in others it requires weeks, and in fonie, months, to finhh 
the fit. Thofe whom age and frequent fits of the gout have great- 
ly debilitated, feidom get free from it before the approach of fum- 
mer, and fometimes not till it be pretty fur advanced. 

REGIMEN. — As there are no medicines yet known that will 
cure the gout, we fhall confine our obfervations chiefly to regjmen, 
both in and out of the fit. 

In the fit, if the patient be young_ and ftrong, his diet ought to 
be thin and cooling, and his drink of a diluting nature ; but where 
the conftitution is weak, and the patient has been accuftomed to 
live high, this is not a proper time to retrench. In this cafe he muff. 
keep nearly to his ufual diet, and fhould take frequently a cup of 
ftrong negus, or a glafs of generous wine. Wine-whey is a very 
proper drink in this cafe, as it promotes the perfpiration without 
grea'ly heating the patient. It will aniwer this purpofe better if a 
tea-fpoonful of fat volatile oleofum, or fpirits of hartshorn, be put into 
a cup of it twice a-day. It will likewife be proper to give at bed- 
time a tea-fpoonful of the volatile tincture of guaiacum in a_ large 
draught of warm wine- whey. This will greatly promote perfpiration 
through the night. 

As the moft fafeand efficacious method of difcharging the gouty 
matter, is by perfpiration, this ought to be kept up by all means, 
efpedally in the affected part. For th ; s purpofe theleg and foot fhould 
be wrapt in foft flannel, fur, or wool. The laft is moft readily ob- 
tained, and feems to anfwer the purpofe better than any thing elfe. 
The people of Lancashire look upon wool as a kind of fpecific in the 
gout. They wrap a great quantity of it about the leg and foot ?.u 
fected, and cover it with a ikin of foft drefled leather. This they 
fuller to continue for eight or ten days, and fometimes for a fort- 
night or three weeks, or longer, if the pain does not cea'e* I nev- 

(18) 
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er knew an v external application anfwer fo well in the gouf. I have 
oftenfeeh it applied when the (veiling and inflammation were 

very ,rea" withviolent pain, and have found I all thefe fymptom* re- 
Kevlf by it in a few days. The wool which thev life is generally 
leafed, and carded or combed. They choofe the fof teft wh,ch c n 
be had, and ieldom or never remove it til the fit be entn-rly gone o t. 
The patient ought likewife to be kept quiet and ealy during the 
fit. Everv thing that affects the mind difturbs the pafoxyfm, and 
tends to throw the gout upon the nobler parts; All external appli- 
cations that repel the muter are to be avoided -s death. Ury do 
not cure the di<> fe, but remove it from a fafer to a more danger- 
ous part of the body, where it often proves fatal. A fit of the gout 
is to b? co noVed as Nature's method of removing lomethmg that 
might prove deftru&ive to the body, and all that we can do, with 
fafety, is to promote her intentions, and to afiift her in expelling the 
enemy in h r own way. Evacuation by bl eding. ftoot, &c. are 
likewife to be ufed with caution, they do not r move the caul- of 
the diieafe, and fometimes by weakening the patient, prolong the 
fit; but where the conftitution is able to bear it, i will be of uie to 
keep the body gently open by diet, or very mild laxative medicines. 
Many things will indeed fhorten a fit of the g« fat, an J f me will 
drive it off altogether: but not ing has yet beer f u d whic will 
do this with fafety to the platient. In pain we eagerly graft) at any 
thing that promifes immediate eafe, and even hazardiife i-felf for a 
temporary relief. This is the true reafon why fo many mlVliabH 
remedies have been propofed for the gout, and why ftrh numbers 
have loft their lives by the ufe of them. It w uld be as prudent to 
ftop the fmall-pox from rifing, and to drive them into the blood, as 
to attempt to repel the gouty matter after it h"s been thrown upon 
the extremities. The la ter is as much an effort .of Nature t ^ free 
herfeif from an offendiDg caufe as the former, ad ought equally to 
be promoted. - 

When the pain however is very great, and the patient is reft- 
lefs, thirty or forty drops of laudanum, more or lefs. according" to 
the violence of the fymptbmi, may be taken at bed-tme. This 
will eafe the pain, procure reft, promote perfpiration, and forward 
the crifis of the difeafe. 

Af'er the fit is over, the patient ought to t?ke a gentle dofeor 
two of the bitter tincture of rhubarb, or fome oth.^r worm ftomach- 
ic purge. Hefhould alfo drink a we ik infufibn of ftomachir bit r ers 
in fmall wine or ale, as the Peruvian bark, with cinnamon, Virgmia 
fnake-root, and orange-peel. The diet at this time fnould be light 
but nourifrnng, and gentle exercife ought to be taken on horfeba^ k, 
or in a carnage. 

Out of the fit, it is in the patient's power to do raanv things 
towards preventing a return of the diforder, or rendering the fit, if 
it mould return, lei's fevere. This, however, is not to be attempted 
by medicine. I have frequently known the gout kept off for fev- 
eral years, by the Peruv ; an bark and other af ringent medicines ; 
but in all the cafes where I'had occafton to fee this tried, the perfons 
died fuddenly, and, to all appearance, for want of a regular fit of 
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the gout. One would be apt, from hence, to conclude, that a fit of 
the gout to Tome confutations, in the decline of life, is rather falii- 
tary than hurtful. > n ■ . t ,. 

Though it may be dangerous to flop a fit of the gout by medi- 
cine, yet if the confutation can be fo charged by diet and exercife, 
as to lelTen or totally to prevent its return, there certainly can be no 
danger in following 'fuch a courfe. It is wejl known that the whole 
habit mav be fo altered by a Proper regimen, as quite to eradicate 
this di r eafe; and thole only who have fumoent refolution to perlilt 
in fuch a courfe have reafon to exDeft a cure. 

The courfe which we would recommend for preventing the 
gOUt, is as follows : In the firft "place, univerfal temperance. In the 
next place fufficient exercilc* By this we do net mean fauntermg 
about m an indol nt manner, butlabour, rweat,and toil. \ hefe only 
can render the humours wholefome, and keep them fa. Going ear- 
ly to bed, and rifing betimes, nre alfo of great importance. It is 
hkewife proper to avoid night fttidies, and all intenfe thought. The 
fupper fhould be light, and taken early. All flrong liquors, efpe- 
cially generous wines and four punch, are to be avoided. 

We would l'kewife recommend Ibme dofes of magnefia alba, and 
rhubarb to be taken every fpring and autumn; and afterwards a 
courfe of ftomachic bitters, as tanfy or water-trefoiRea, an mfuiion 
of gentian and camomile flowers, or a decoction of burdock root, 
&c. Any of thefe, or an infufion of any wholefome bitter that it 
more agreeable to the patient, may be drank for two or three weeks 
in March and October, twice a-day. An iffue or perpetual blilt- 
er has a great tendency to prevent the gout. If thele were more 
generally ufed in the decline of life, they would nr t only of ten pre- 
vent the gout, but alfo other chronic maladies. Such as can afford 
to go to Bath, will find great benefit from bathing and drinking the 
water. It both promotes digeftion and invigorates the habit. 

Though there is little room for medicine during a regular fit ot 
the gout, yet when it leaves the extremities, and falls on ome of the 
internal parts, proper applications to recall and fix it, become abio- 
lutely neceflary. When the gout afTefts the head, the pain of the 
joints ceafes, and the fwelUng difappears, while either ievere head- 
ach, drowfnefs, trembling, giddUiefs, convulfions* or dehrrom come 
on. When it feizes the lungs, er-at oppreffion, with cough and 
difficulty of breathing, eniue. If it attacks the ftomach, extreme 
ficknefs, vomiting, anxiety, pain in the epigraftftc region, and total 
lofs of ftreng f h will fueled. . „ 

When the gout attacks the *ead or lings, every method muff 
be taken to fix it in the feet. They mu V be frequently bvhed in 
warm water, and acvicf cataplafms applied to the Ides. Bhftermg 
platters ought likewife to be' applied to the ancle* or calves o the 
legs. Bleeding in the feet or ancles is alfo neceflary, and warn 
ftSmachic purges. The patient ought to keep m bed for 'he moil 
part, if there be an v figns of inflammation, and mould be vary care- 
ful not to catch cold. 

•Some make a frcret of eup'ng the gout by M«cuu» !*"?"} J^ex 25 
however, is as old as Celfot, who ftrongly recommend, that mode cf care ; ™JJ™ v " ™ 
fubmit Within the fulleft extent, may expeQ to «a P felid *«d permaneoi ai-MMfe- 
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If it attacks the ftomach with a fenfe of cold, the moft warm 
cordials are neceffary ; as ftrong wine boiled up with cinnamon or 
other fpices; cinnamon- water; peppermint-water; and even brandy 
or ram.* The patient mould keep his bed, an I endeavour to pro- 
mote a fweat, by drinking warm liquors; and if he fhor.ld be troub- 
led with a naufea, or inclination to vomit, he may drink camomile- 
tea, or any thing that will make him vomit freely. 

When the gout attacks the kidneys, and imitates gravel-pains, 
the patient ought to drink freely of a decoCtion of marfh-mallows, 
and to have the parts fomented with warm water. An em< lllent 
cly^er ought likewife to be given, and afterwards an op:ate. If the 
pain be very violent, twenty or thirty drops of laudanum may be 
taken in a cup of the decoction. 

Perfons who hav- ha'! the gout fhould be very attentive to any 
complaints that may happen to them about the time when they have 
re Ton to expert a return of the fit. The gout imitates many other 
diforders, and by being miftaken for them, and treated improperly, 
is often diverted from its regular courfe, to the great daDger of the 
patient's life. 

Thofe who never had the gout, but who, from their conftitutioQ 
or manner of living, have reaf n to expect it, ought likewife to be 
very circumfpect with regard to its firft approach. If the difeafe, 
by wrona; conduct or improper medicines, be diverted from its regu- 
lar courfe, the miferable patient has a chance to be ever after tor- 
mented with head-aches, coughs, pains of the ftomach and inteftines; 
and to fall at laft a victim to its attack upon foine of the more no*? 
ble parts.f 

OF THE RHEUMATISM. 

THIS difeafe has often a refemblance to the gout. It gene- 
rally attacks the joints witn exquifite'pain, and is fometimes att- nd- 
ed with inflammation and (welling, it is moft common in the fpring, 
and towards the end of autumn. It is ui'ually diftinguifhed into 
acute and chronic; or the rheumatifm with or without a fever. 

CAUSES. — The caufes of a rheumatifm are frequently the 
fame as thofe of an inflammatory .fever, viz. an obftructed perfpi- 
ration, the immoderate ufe of ftrcng liquors, and the like. Sud- 
den changes of trie weather, and all quick tranfitions from heat to 
cqjd, are very apt to cccaiion the rheumatifm. The moft extra- 
ordinary cafe of a rheumatifm that I ever faw, where air oft every 
joint of the body was diftorted, was a man who uled td'work one 
part of the day by fir-, and the other part of it in water. Very 
ooltinate rhc-umatifms have likewife been brought on by perfons not 
acemtomed to it, allowing their feet to continue long wet. The 
lame eitects are qften produced by wet clothes, damp beds, fitting 
or tying on the damp ground, travelling rathe night, &c. 

1 he rheumatifin may likewife be occafioned by exceflive evac- 
uations, or the rbppage of cultomary difcharges. It is often the 

x ^^"J 6 fo V d to be an efficac">ou' remedy in this cafr. 

cafe p^foib"? ftcUhi '££? ? adet ^ V r* UX - )0 r f f °r ."' ebrltv » for thecure of thls dif - 
fining from every & e'fe Ann ^W*^ TK tWelve ^ urs > » B«af* everv quarter, at,-. 
in France. U :Pb ht luWt fh " PuttlCC '* alread I B«awally adopted 

... A. E, 
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■effett of chronic difeafes, which vitiate the humours; as thefcurvy, 
the lues venerea, obftinate autumnal agues, &c. 

The rheumatifm prevails in old, damp, marfhy countries. It 
is moft common among the poorer fort of peafants, who are ill ctoth- 
ed, live in low damp houles, and eat coarie and unwholefome food, 
which contains but little nourishment, and is not eafily digefred. 

SYMPTOMS. — The acute rheumatifm commonly begins with 
wearinefs, fhivering,a quick pulfe,reftleflnefs, thirft, and other fymp- 
toms of fever. Afterwards the patient complains of flying pains, 
which are increaftd by the leaf! ra tirn. Thefe at length fix in the^ 
joints, which are vften efFecled with fwelling and inflammation. If 
blood be let in this difeafe, it has generally the fame appearance as 
in the pleurify. 

In this kird of rheumatifm the treatment of the patient is near- 
ly tho fame as in an acute or inflammatory fever. If he be ycurg 
and ftrong, bleeding is neceifary, which may be repeated according 
to the exigencies of rhe cafe. The bo iy ought likewife to be kept 
open by emollient clyfters, or cool opening liquors; as deceptions 
of tamarinds, cream of tartar, whey, fenna-fe?, and the like. The 
detfhould be light, and in fmall quantity, cotififting chiefly of roaft- 
ed apples, groat-gruel, or weak chicken broth. After the feverifh 
fymjit ms have abated, if the pain ftill continues, the pa'ient muft 
keep his bed, and take tueh things as promote p-rfpiration, as wine- 
whey, wit-; fpiritus Mindereri, &c. He may likewife take, for a few 
nights, at bed-tirae, in a cup of wine-whey, a drachm of the cream 
of tartar, aod 'alf a drachm of gum guaiacum in powder. 

Warm bathing, after proper evacuations, has often an exceed- 
ing good t flee!:. The patient may either be put into a bath of warm 
water, or have cloths wrung out of it applied to the parts ahVeled. 
Great care muft be tak.-n that he do not catch cold after bathing. 

T e chronic rheumatifm is feldom attended with any confider- 
able degree f fever, and is generally confined to fome particular 
part df the body, as the fhoul iers, the back, or the loins. There 
is feldom anv inflammation or fwelling in this cafe. Perfons in the 
dedne of life are moft fubjeel. to the chronic rheumatifm. In fuch 
patientsit often proves extremely obftinate and fometimes incurable. 

Iu this kind of rheumatifm the regimen fhould be nearly the 
fame as in the acute, Cool and diluting diet, confining chiefly of 
vegetable fiibftances, as ftewed prunes, coddled apples, curraots or 
goofe-berries boiled in milk, is moil proper. Arbuthnot fays* " If 
there be a fpeciflc in aliment for the rheumatifm, it is certainly 
whey;'* and adds, that he " knew a perfon fubjedl to this difeafe, 
who could never be cured by any other method but a diet of whey 
and bread/* He likewife fays, that " cream of tartar in water- 
gruel, taken for feveral days, will eafe rheumatic pains confidera- 
blv." This I have often experienced, but found it always more 
efficacious when joined with gum guaiacum, as already directed. — 
In this cafe the patient may take the dofe formerly mentioned, twice 
a-day, and likewife a tea-ipoonfull of the volatile tincture of gum 
guaiacum, at bed-time, in wine-whey.^ 

This courfe may be continued for a week, or longer, if the 
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cafe proves obftinate, and the patient's ftrength will permit. It 
ought i hen to be omitted for a tew days, and repeated again. At 
the fame time leeches, or a bliftering plafter may be applied to the 
part effected What I hive generally fou::d anfwer better than eith- 
er of thefe, in obftin?.te fixed rheumatic pains, is the -warm plafter.* 
I have likvwiie known a plafter of Burgundy pitch worn for lome 
time on the part affe&ed, give great relief in rheumatic pains. My 
ingenious friend Dr. Alexander, of Edinburgh, fays, he has fre- 
quently cured very obftinate rheumatic pains, by rubbing* the part 
affected, with tincture of cantharides. When the common tincture 
did not i'ueceed, h? ufed it cf a double or treble ftrength. Cupping 
upon the part affected, is likewife often very beneficial, and fo is the 
application of leecnes. 

Though this difeafe may not feem to yield to medicines for fome 
time, yet they ought frill to be perfifted in. Perfons who are fub- 
ject to frequent returns of the rheumatifm, will often find their ac- 
count in ufing medicines, whether they be immediately affecled with 
the difeafe or not. The chr nic rheumatifm is fimilar to the gout 
in this refpect, that the molt proper time for uling medicines to ex- 
tirpate it, is when the patient is inuft free from the diforder. 

To thofe who can afford the expenfe, I would reccommend the 
warm bath$ of Buxt .n or Mail xk'in Derbyftrire. Thefe have, of- 
ten, to my knowledge, cured v.ry obftinate rheumatifms, and are 
always fate either in or out of the fit. When the rheumatifm is 
complicated with fcorbutic complaints, which is pot teldom the cafe, 
the Han owgate waters, and thofe of Moffat, are proper. They 
fhor.kl both be drank and ufed as a warm bath. 

There are feveral of our own domeftic plants which may be 
ufed with ad van age in the rheumatiim. One of the beft is the white 
tnujiard. A tabie-fpoonful of the feed of tnis plant may be taken 
twice or thrice a-day, in a glafs of water or fmall wine. The wa- 
ter-trefoil is like wile of great iife in this complaint. It may be in- 
fuled in wine or ale, or drank in form of tea. The ground-ivy, 
camomile, and feveral other bitters, are alfo beneficial, and may be 
ufed in the fame manner. No benefit however is to be expected 
from thefe unlefs they be taken for a confiderable time. Excellent 
medicines are often defpifed in this difeafe, becaufe'they do not per- 
form an immediate cure; whereas nothing would be more certain 
than their effect, were they duly perfijled in. Want of perfever- 
ance in the ufe of medicines, is one reafon why chronic difeafes are 
io leldom cured. 

Cold bathing, efpeciaily in falt-water, often cures the rheuma- 
;iim. We would alfo recommend riding on horfeback, and wear- 
ing flannel next the fkin. iffues arelikewife very proper special- 
ly in chronic cafes. If the pain affects the fhoulders, an iffue may 
be made in the arm; but if it affects the loins, it Ihouldbe put into 
the leg or tfugh. r 

Perfons affii&ed with the fcurvy are very fubjea to rheumatic 
complaints, lhe beft medicines in this cafe are bitters and mild 
purgatives. Hide may cither be taken fepaiately or together, as 

* See Appendix, Warm fltfiet. 
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the patient inclines. An ounce of Peruvian bark, and half an 
ounce of rhuoarb in pow !er, may be infufed in a bottle of wine ; 
and one, tw ^, or three wine-glafles of it taken daily, as fhall be found 
necerTary for keeping the bciy gently open- In cafes where ,jhe 
bark itfelf proves iuiHcientiy purgative, the rhubarb may be 
om tted. * 

Such as are fubje£t to frequent attacks of the rheumatifm, 
ought to make choice of a dry, warm fltuation, to avoid the nierht- 
air, wet cbthcs, and wet feet, as much as poflible. Their clothing 
fh uld be warm, and t ey mould wear flannel next their Jkin, and 
make frequent ufe of the flefh brum. 



CHAP. XLI. 

OF THE SCURVY. 

X HIS difeafe prevails chiefly in cole' northern countries, cf- 
•peci lly in 1 w damp fruitions, near large marines, or great quan- 
titi s of ft gnating water. Sedentary people, of a dull melancholy 
diip fition, are moft fubj c~t to it. It proves often fatal to failors on 
long v yage?, particularly in mips that are not properly ventilated, 
have miny p- pie on board, or where cleanlinefs is neglected. 

It is not neceifary to mention the different fpecies into which 
this difeafe has been d'y'ded, as they differ fr^ra one another chiefly 
in degree* What is called the land /curvy ^ however, is feldom at- 
tended with th »fe highly putrid fymptoms which appear in patients 
who have been long at lea, and which, we prefume, are rather ow- 
ing to confined air, want of exercife, and* the unwholefcjme food eat- 
en by (ail rs on long voyages, than to any fpecfic difference in 
the difeafe. 

CAUSES.— The fcurvy is occafioned by cold moift airj by 
the long ufe of falted or fmoke dried provifioiis, or any kind of food 
that is h? r i of digefbon, and affords little nourishment. It may alfo 
proceed from the fuppreffion of cuftomary evacuations; as the men- 
/es, haemorrh id?l flux, &c. It is fornetimes owing to an heredit- 
ary taint, in which cafe a very fmall C2ufe will excite the latent dif- 
order. Grief, fear, and other deprefling paflions, have a great ten- 
dency both to excite a,nd aggravate this dileaie. The fame obfer- 
vation holds wifh regard to neglecl: of cleanlinefs ; bad clothing; the 
w ntofpr per exercife; confined air; unwholefome food ; or any 
difeafe which greatly weakens the body, or vitiates the humours. 

SYMPTOMS.— Thisdileafe maybe known by unufual wenri- 
Hefs, heavinefe, and difficulty of breathing, elpeci lly after motion; 
rottennefs 1 fine gums, which ai-e apt to bleedon the (lighten touch; 
a ftinking breath; frequent bleeding at the nofe; crackling of the 
Joints; difficulty of- walking; fometimes a fweiiing and fometimes 
a falling away of the legs, on which there are livid, yellow, or violet 
coloured ipots ; the face is generally of a pale or leaden colour. ^ As 
the difeafe advances, other fymptoms come on ; as rottennefs of 
the teeth, hemorrhages or difcharges of blood from different parts 
of the bodv, foul obltinate ulcers, pains in various parts, 'efpeciaiiy 
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aboil*- the breaft, dry fcaly eruptions all over the body, &c. At 
hit a w: fling or hectic fever comes on, and the miferable patient is 
often carried off by a dyfentery, a diarrhoea, a dropfy, the pally, 
feinting firs, or a mortification of fome of the bowels. 

CURE.— We know no way of curing this difeafe but by pur- 
fuing a plan directly oppofite to that which brings it on. It proceeds 
from a vitiated ftate of the humours, occafioned by errors in diet, 
air, or txercit'e; and this cannot beiemoved but by a proper atten- 
tion to thefe important articles. 

If the patient has been obliged to breathe a cold, damp, or con- 
fined air, he fhould be removed, as foon as poffcble to a dry, open, 
an£. moderately warm one. if there is reafon to believe that the 
difeafe proceeds from a fedentarylife,or depreffing paflions, as grief, 
fear, &o> : the patient muft take daily as much exercife in the open 
air as he can bear, and his mind fhould be diverted by cheerful 
company and orher amufements. Nothing has a greater tendency 
cither to prevent or remove this difeafe, than coniiant che rfulnefs 
and good humour. But this, alas ! is feldom the lot of peribns af- 
flicted with the fcurvy; they are generally furly, peevifh and mcrofe. 
"Wh j n 'he fcurvy has been brought on by a long ufeof falted 
puvifions, the proper meiicine is a diet conhliicg chietiy of frelh 
vegetables; as oranges, apples, lemons, limes, tamarinds, water- 
crefies, fcurvy-grafs, brook- line, &o The ufe of thefe, with milk, 
pot-herbs, nrvv bread,' and frefh beer or cyder, willfeldom fail to re- 
move a fcurvy of this kind, if taken before it be too far advanced, 
but to nave this effect they muft be perfifted in a ccnfiderable time. 
VJht.n frefh vegetables cannot be obtained, pickled or preserved 
ones may be ui'ed; and where thefe are wanting, recourfe muft be 
had to the chymical acids. All the patient's food and drink fhould 
in this cafe be fharpened with cream of tartar, elixir of vitriol, vin- 
egar, or the fpiri: cf fea-f -.It. 

Thefe things however will more certainly prevent than cure the 
fcurvy, for which reafon lea-faring people, efpecially on long voya- 
ges, ought to lay in plenty of them. Cabbages, onions, goofeber- 
ries, and many ether vegetables, mav be kept along time, by pickling, 
preferving, &c. and when thefe fail, the chymical acids, recommen- 
ded above, which will keep for any length of time, may be ufed. 
We have reafon to believe, if flnps were w/.l ventilated, had got 
itore ot fruits, greens, cyder, &c. laid in, and if proper regard 
were paid to deanhnefs and warmth, that failors would be the moft 
healthy people in the world, and would feldom fuffer either from 
the leurvy or putrid fevers, which are fo fatal to tlr t ufeful fet of 
men ; but it is too much the temper of fuch pecnle to defpife all pre- 
caution i ; they will not think of any calamity till it overtakes them, 
when it is too late to ward off the blow. ' 

ocwe^m^ de th d . be ° T ed ' thlt ma r Dy f- them have k not W their 
ft Z hP J2 ,f Fr V ' ll0n T e are fpeaklr ^ of 5 but in this cafe 
it is the duty of their employer to make it for them- and no 

g3* to engage in a long voyage without having thefe articles 
I have often feen very extraordinary effects in the land fcurvy 
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from a milk diet. This preparation of nature is a mixture of ani- 
mal and vegetable properties, which of all Others is the moft fit for 
reitoring a decayed conftitution, and removing that particular acri- 
mony of the humours, which feems to conftitute the very eflence of 
the fcurvy, and many other difeafes. But people defpife this whole- 
fome and nourifhing food, becanfe it is cheap, and devour with 
greedinefs, flefh and fermented liquors, while milk is only deemed 
fit for their hogs. 

The moil proper drink in the fcurvy, is whey or butter-milk. 
When thefe cannot be had, found cyder, perry, or fpruce-beer, may 
be ufed. Wort has likewiiebeen found to be a proper drink in the 
fcurvy, and may be ufed at fea, as malt will keep during the longeft 
voyage. A decoction of the tops of the fpruce fir is iikewife prop- 
er. It may be drank in the quantity of an Englifh pint twice a-day. 
Tar-water may be ufed for the fame purpoie, or decoctions of any 
of the mild mucilaginous vegetable:; : as farfapariila, marfh-mallow 
roots, &c. Infufions of the bitter plants, as ground ivy, the leffer 
centaury, marfh-trefoil, &c. are Iikewife beneficial. I have feen 
peafants in fome parts of Britain exprefs the juice of the laft men- 
tioned plant, and drink it with good effect in thofe foul fcorbutic 
eruptions, with which they are often troubled in the fpring fealbn. 

Harrowgate water is certainly an excellent medicine in the land- 
fcurvy. I have often feen patients who had been reduced to the 
moft deplorable condition by this difeafe, greatly relieved by drink- 
ing the fulphur- water, and bathing in it. The chalybeate-water may 
alio be ufed with advantage, efpecially with a view to brace the 
ftoniach after drinking the fulphur water, which though it fharpens 
the appetite, never fails to weaken the powers of digeftion. 

A flight degree of fcurvy may be carri d off by frequently fuck- 
ing a little of the juice of a bitter orange or lemon. When the dif- 
eafe affects the gums only, this practice, if continued for tome time, 
will generally carry it oft. We would however recommend the 
tv'Uer orange as greatly preferable to lemon, it feems to be as good 
a medicine, and is not near fo hurtful to the ftomach. Perhaps our 
own forrel may be little inferior to either of them. 

All kinds of falad are good in the fcurvy, and ought to be eat- 
en very plentifully, as fpinnage, lettuce, pariley, celery, endive, rad- 
ifh, dandelion, &c. It is amazing to fee how foon frefh vegetables 
in the fpring, cure the brute animals of any fcab or foulnefs which 
is upon their ikins. It is reafonable to fuppole that their effects 
would be as great upon the human fpecies, were they ufed in prop- 
er quantities for a fufiicient length of time. 

I have feen good effects in fcorbutic complaints of very long 
flanding, from the ufe of a decoction of the roots of water dock. It 
is ufually made by boiling a pound of the frefh root ia fix Enghfh 
pints of water, till about one third of it be confumed. The dofe is 
from half a pint to a whole pint of the decoction every day. But 
m all the cafes where I have feen it prove beneficial, it was made 
much ftronger, and drank in larger quantities. The fafeft way, 
however, is for the patient to begin with (mail dofes, and mcreaie 
them both in ftrength and quantity as he finds his ftomach 'Will bear 
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it. It muft be ufed for a confiderable time. I have known fome 
take it for many months, and have been told of others who had 
tiled it for feveral years, before they were fenfible of any benefit, 
but who neverthelefs were cured by it at length. 

The lprofy, which was fo common in the country long ago, 
feems to have been near a- kin to the fcurvy. Perhaps its appear- 
ing f feldom now, may be owing to the inhabitants of Britain eat- 
ing more vegetable food than formerly, living more upon tea and 
other dilu ing diet, ufmg lefs ftlted meat, being more dearly, bet- 
ter lodge J and cloathed, &c. For the cure of this difeafe we would 
recommeBd the fame courie of diet and medicine as in the fcurvy. 

OF THE SCROPHULA, OR KING'S EVIL. 

THIS difeafe chiefly affects the glands, efpechlly thofe of the 
Beck. Children and young perfons of a fedentary life are very fub- 
fecl to it. It is one of thole difeaf~s which may be removed by 
proper regimen, but feldom yields to medicine The inhabitants 
«f cold, damp, marfhy countries, are moft liable to the fcrophula. 

CAUSES. — Ihisdiieafemay proceed from an hereditary taint, 
from a licorphulous nurfe, &c. Cnildren who have the misfortune 
to be born of iickly parents, whofe constitutions have been greatly 
injured by the pox, or other chronic difeafes, are apt to be ffe&ed 
wi'h the fcrophula. It may likewife proceed from fuch difeafes as 
weaken the habit or vifiate the humours, as the fin? II pox, meafles, 
Sec. External injuries, as blows, bruifes, and the like, forcetimes 
produce fcrophulous ulcers ; but we have realon to believe, when 
this happens, that there has been a predi ( pofition iu the habit to this 
difeafe. In fhort, whatever tends to vitiate the humours or relax 
the folids, paves the way to the fcr p: ula; as the want of pr;;per 
exerciie, tor much heat or cold, c ••nfined air,un wholefome food, bad 
water, trie long ufe of poor, weak, watery ali i.ents, the neglect of 
cleanlinefs, &c. Nothing tends more to produce t.as difeafe in 
children, than allowing them to c ntinue long wet.* 

SYMPTOMS.— At firft fmall knots appear under the chin, 
or, behind the ear?, which gradually inrre^fe in number and fize, 
till they form one large hard tumour. This ofun continues for a 
long time without breaking, and when it doe* break, it <-nly dif-har- 
ges a thin ianies, cr watery humour. O.her party of t e body are 
likewife liable to its attack, as tne am-pits, groins, feet, hands, eyes, 
breafts, &c. Nor are the internal parts exempt from it. It oi'iea 
affetts the lungs, liver, or fpleen ; and I have fr> quenrly feen the 
glands of the myfentery greatly enlarged by it. 

Thofe obftinate ulcers which bre. k out ud n the feet andhan^s 
with fwelling, and little or no rtdnefs, are of 'the fcrophul us kind. 
They feldom difcharge good matter, and are ex:eedingly difficult to 
cure. 1 he white fuellings cf the joints feem likewife to be of this 
kmd. 1 hey are with difficulty brought to a fuppuration, and when 
opened, they only difcharge a thia ichor. There is not a more gen- 
eral iymptom of thefcrophuh than a fwtlling of the upper lip and nofe. 

* The fcrophula, as well as the rickets, is found to prevail in Urer mjn , l f,fl„ f ; 1 ,» 
towns, whe.e people live grofs, mi lead fedenurv lives. P 8e manufa "«""S 
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REGIMEN.— As this difeafe proceeds, in a great meafure, 
from relaxation, the diet ought to be generous and nourifhing, but 
at the fame time light and eafyof digefticn: as well fermented bread, 
made of found grain, the flelh and broth of young animals, with now 
and then a glais of generous wine, or good ale. The air ought to 
be open, dry and not too ooj|d, and the patient fnould take as much 
exercife as he can bear, 'this is of the utmoii importance. Child- 
ren who have fumcient exercife, are feldom troubled with the fcro- 
phula. 

MEDICINE. — The vulgar are remarkably credulous with re- 
gard to the cure of the fcrophula; many of them believing in the 
virtue of the royal touch, that of the feventh ion, &c. The truth 
is, we know but little either of the nature and cure of this difeafe, 
and where reafon or medicines fail, iupriilition always comes in their 
place. Hence it is, that in difeaies which are mod difficult to un- 
derftand, we generally hear of the greateft numberof miraculous 
cures being performed. Here, however, the deception is eafily ac- 
counted for. The fcrophula, at a certain period ofiife, often cures 
of itfelf j and if the patient happens to be touched about this time, 
the cure is imputed to the touch, and not to nature, who is really 
the phyfician. In the fame way the infignificant noitrums of quacks 
and old women, often gain applaufe wnen they deferve none. 

There is nothing more pernicious than the cuftom of plying 
children in the fcrophula with ftrong purgative medicines. People 
imagine it proceeds from humours which muft be purged off, with- 
out confidering that thefe purgatives ipcreafe the debility, and ag - 
gravate the difeafe. It has indeed been found, that keeping tne 
body gently open for ferae time, elpeciahy with fea- water, has a 
good effect; but this fnould only be given in grofs habits, and in 
fuch quantity as to procure one, or at molt two itobls every day. 

Bathing in the fait -water has like wife a very good effect, elpe- 
cially in the warm feaibn. I have often known a courfe of bathing 
in fait- water, and drinking it in fuch quantities as to keep the body 
gently open, cure a fcrophula, after many other medicines had been 
tried in vain. Whk fait water cannot be obtained, the patient may 
be bathed in frefh water, and his body kept open by fmall quanti- 
ties of fait and water, or fome other mild purgative. 

Next to cold bathing, and drinking the fait water, we would 
recommend the Peruvian bark. The cold bath may be ufed in Cum- 
mer and the bark in winter. To an adult half a drachm of the bark 
in powder may tfe given in a glais of red wine, four or five timer, 
a-day. Children ^ and fuch as cannot take it in mbftance, may ufe 
the decoction, made in the following manner: 

Boil an ounce of the Peruvian bark, and a drachm ot Winter s 
bark both grolsiv powdered, in an Englifh quart of water to a pint : 
towards the end,' half an ounce of fl'ced liquorice-roof, and a hand- 
ful of raifins may be added, which will both render the decoftion 
lefs difagreeable,'and make it take up more of the bark. The liquor 
muf> be ftrained, and two, three, or four table fpoonsiul, accord- 
ing to the age of the patient, given three times a-day. 

Th" Moffat and Harrowgate v waters, eipecially the latter, are 
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likewife very proper medicines in the fcrophula. They ought not, 
however, to be drank in large quantities, but ftiould be taken fo as 
to keep the body gently open, and muft be ufed for a ■confidera- 

ble time. 

The hemlock may foraetirnes be mta with advantage in the 
fcrophula. Some lay it down as a general rule, that the fea- water 
is moft proper before there are any fuppuration or fymptomsoffa/fej-,- 
the Peruvian bark, when there are running fores, and a degree of 
hectic fever; and the hemlock in old inveterate cafes, approaching 
to the fcirrhous or cancerous ftate. Either the extract, or the frefn 
juice of this plant may be ufed. The dofe mult be fmall at firft, 
and increafed gradually as far as the ftomach is able to bear it. 

External applications are of little ufe. Before the tumour breaks 
nothing ought to be applied to it, unlefs a piece of flannel, or fome- 
thing to keep it warm. After it breaks, the fore may be drefled 
with fome digeftive ointment. What I have always found to anfwer 
belt, was the yellow bafilicon mixed with about a fixth cr eighth 
part of its weight of red precipitate of mercury. The fore may be 
clreffed with this twice a-day ; and if it be very fungous, and does 
not digeft well, a large proportion of the precipitate may be added. 

Medicines which mitigate this difeafe, though they do not cure 
it, are not to be defpifed. If the patient can be kept alive by any 
means till he arrives at the age of puberty, he has a great chance to 
get well; but if he does not recover at this time, in all probability 
he never will. 

There is no malady which parents are fo apt to communicate 
to their offspring as the fcrophula, for wh ch reafon people ought to 
beware of marrying into families affected with this difeafe. 

For the means of preventing the fcrophula we mull: refer the 
reader to the obfervations on nurfmg at the beginning of the book. 

OF THE ITCH. 
THOUGH this difeafe is commonly communicated by infec- 
tion, yet it leldom prevails where due regard is paid to cleailineis, 
frefh air and wholelome diet. It generally appears in form of fmall 
watery puftules, firft about the wri! l s or between the fingers ; aft- r- 
wards it afftfts the arms, legs, thighs, &c. Thefe puftules are at- 
tended with an intolerable itching, eiperially when the patient is 
warm m bed, or fits by the fire. Sometimes indeed the fkin is cov- 
ered with large blotches or lcabs, and at other times with a white 

icu £\?£- , ly er,J P tlon - * his kft is called the dry itch, and is the 
molt diihcult to cure. 

The itch is ieldom a dangerous difeafe, unlefs when it is ren- 
dered lo by neglect or improper treatment, 'if it be fuffrred to con- 
tinue too long, itmay vitiate the whole mafs of humours; and if it 
be mddenly drove in, without proper evacuations, it may occafion 
fevers mflammations of the vifcera, or other internal diforders 

rhe beft medicine yet known for the itch is folphur which 
ought to be ufed both externally and internally. The parts moft 
affected may be rubbed with an ointment made of the flour of 'fu 
phur 5 twoounc-s;crudefalammoniacfmelypowdered 5 twodrachms 
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hog's lard, or butter, four ounces. If a fcruple or half a drachm of 
the eiTence of lemon be added, it will entirely take away the dif- 
agree^ble fmell. About the bulk of a nutmeg of this may be rub- 
bed upon the extremities nt bed-time twice or thrice a week. It is 
feldom neceffary to rub the whole body; but when it is, it ought 
not to be done all at once, but by turns, as it is dangerous to itop 
too many pores at the fame time. 

Before the patient begins to, ufe the ointment, he ought, if he 
be of a full habit, to bleed or take a purge or two. It will likewife 
be proper, during the ufe of it, to take every night and morning, as 
much of the flour of brimftone and cream of tartar, in a little trea- 
cle or new milk, as will keep the body gently open. He mould .be- 
ware of catching cold, fhould wear more clotnes than ufua!, and 
take every thing warm. The fame clothes, the linen excepted, 
ought to be worn all the time of u-ing theointment; and fuch clothes 
as have been worn while the patient was under the difeafe, are not 
to be ufed again, unlefs they have been fumigated with brimftone, 
and thoroughly cleanfed, otherwife they will communicate the in- 
fection anew.* 

I never knew brimftone, when ufed as direfted above, fail to 
the itch; and I have reafon to believe, that if duly perfilted iD, it 
never will fail, but if it be only uled once or twice, and cleanlinefs 
neglected, it is no wonder if the diforder returns. The quantity of 
ointment mentioned above will generally be fufficient for the cure 
of one perfon; but if any fymptoms of the difeafe fhould appear 
again, the medicine muft be repeated. It is both more fafe and 
efficacious when perfifted in for aconfiderable time than when a hrge 
quantity is applied at once. As moft people diflike the fmell of ful- 
phur, they may ufe in its place the powder of white hellebore root 
nvde up into an ointment, in the fame manner, which will feldom 
fail to cure the itch. 

Peopleoughtto be extremely cautious left they take other erup- 
tions for the iich ; as the itopp^ge of t^efe may be attended with 
fatal confequences. Many of the eruptive diforders to which chil- 
dren are 1 able, have a near refemblance to this diieale; and I have 
often known infants killed by being rubbed with greafy ointments 
thai, nake thefe eruptions flrike fnddenly in, which nature had thrown 
out to preferve the patient's life, or prevent fome other malady. 

Much mifchief is likewife done by the ufe of mercury in this 
difeafe. Some perfons are fo fool-hardy as to wafh the parts af- 
fected with a ftrcng folution of the corrofive fublimate. Others ufe 
the mercurial ointment, without taking the leaft care either to avoid 
cold, keep the body open, or oblerve a proper regimen. The confe- 
quences of fuch conduct maybe eafily gueiled. I have known even 
the mercurial girdles produce bad effects, and would advife every 
perfon, as he values his he -kh, to beware how he ufes them. Mer- 
cury ought never to be ufed as a medicine without the grealeft care. 
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Ignorant people look up:n thefe girdles as a kind of charm, with- 
out confidering that the mercury enters the body. 

It is not to be told what mifchief is done by ufing mercurial 
ointment for curing the itch and killing vermin ; yet it is unnecef- 
fary for either: the former may be always more certainly cured by 
falphur, and the latter will never be found where due regard is paid 
to cleanlinefs. 

Thofe who would avoid this deteftabledifeafe ought to beware 
of mfe&ed perfons, to ufe wholefome food, and to ftudy univerfal 
cleanlinefs.* 



CHAP. XLII. 

OF THE ASTKMAi 
rir% 

X HE aithma is a diieafe of the lungs, which feldora ad- 
mits of a cure. Perfons in the decline of life are moft liable to it. 
It is diftinguifhed into the moift and dry, or hum" ml and nervous. 
The former is attended with expectoration or ipk ing ; but in the 
latter the patient feldom fpi's, unlefs fometimes a little tough phlegm 
by the mere force of coughing. 

CAUSES. — The afthma is fometimes hereditary. It may like- 
wife proceed from a bad formation of *he breaft ; the fumes of 
metals or minerals taken into the lungs ; violent exercife, efpecial- 
ly running ; the obftruclien of cuftomary evacuations, as th men- 
fes, hemorrhoids, &c. the fudden retroceffion of the gou> , or 
finking in of eruptions, ?s the fmall-pOx, meafles, &c. violent paf- 
fions of the mind, as fudden fear or furprife. In a word, the dif- 
eafe may proceed from any caufe that ei'h'er impedes the circula- 
tion of the blood through the lungs, or prevents their being duly 
expanded by the air. 

SYMPTOMS. — An anfthma is known by a quick laborious 
breathing, which is generally performed with a kind of wheezing 
noife. Sometimes the difficuhy of breathing i* fo great, that the 
patient is obliged to ke*p in an erect poftur% otherwife he is in 
danger of being fuffocated. A fit or paroxyifm or the afthma gen- 
erally happens after a perfon has been expofed to cold eafterly 
winds, or has been abroad in thick frggy weather, or has got wet, 
or continued long in a damp place under ground. ; ,r has taken fome 

which the ftomach could not digeft, as pallerks, toafted c^eefe, 
or the like. 

Hie paroxyfm is commonly ufhered in with lifileflhefs, want 
or fleep,hoarfenefs, a cough, belching cf wind, a rente of heavinefs 
aoout the breaft, and difficulty of breathing. To thefe fueled 
heat, fever pain of the head, ficknefs and naufea, great oppreffion 
ot the brealfc, palpitation of the heart, a weak and fometimes inter- 

*TheltA is no^bycleaiilinefsbantdied from everygenteel family 5 n Britain ft AM 
however preva.h among the poorer fort of peafants in Scotland. 
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mitting pulfe, au involuntary flow of tears, bilious vomitings, &c. 
All the (ymptcms grow worfe towards n : ght ; the patient is eafier 
when up than in bed, and is very defirous of cool air. 

REGIMEN. — The food ought to be light, and of eafy digef- 
tion. Beiled meats are to be prefered to roafted, and the fleih of 
young animals to that of old. All windy food, and whatever is 
apt to fwell in the ftomach, is to be avoided. Light puddings, white 
broths, aod ripe fruits baked, boiled, or roafted are proper. .Strong 
liquors of all kinds, efpecially malt-liquor, are hurtful. The patient 
Ihould eat a very light fupper, or rather none at all, and fhould nev- 
er fuffer hkrifelf to be long coftive. His cl thing fh uld be warm, 
efpecially in the winter feafon. As all diibrders of the bre^ft are 
much relieved by keeping the feet warm, and promoting the per- 
fpiration, a fl nnel fhirt or waiftcoat, and thick fhoes, will be of 
ibgular fervire. 

But nothing is of fo great importance in the afthma, as pure 
and moderately warm air. Afthmatic people can kldom bear eith- 
either the clofe heavy air of a large tow-, or the fharp, keen atmr.i- 
phere of a bleak hilly country ; a medium therefore, between thefe 
is to be chofen. The air near a large town is often better than at 
at a diftance, provided the patie t be removed fo far as not to be 
affected by t efmoke. Some afthmatic patients indeed, breathe ea- 
fier in town than in the country ; but this is feldom the cafe, efpe- 
cially in towns where much coal is burnt. Afthmatic pcrfons who 
are obliged to be in a town all day, ought at leaft to lie p out ok 
it. Even this will often prove of great ferv ; ce. Thofe who can 
affrd it ought to travel into a warmer 'limr.te. Many afthmatic 
perfons who cannot live in Britain, enjoy very good health in the 
i'outh of France, Portugal, Spain, or Italy. 

Exercife is lik^wife of very great importance in the afthroa, as 
it promotes the digeftirm, preparation of f he blood, &c. The blood 
of afthmatic perf ns is feldom duly prepared, owing to the proper 
action of the lungs being impeded. For this realbja fuch people 
oug^t d?ily to take as much exercife, either on foot, horftback, or 
in a carriage, as they cm bear. 

MED f CINE. — Almoft all that can be done by medicine m 
this difeafe, is to relieve the p?t ; .ent when feized wi'h a violent fit. 
Ihis indeed requires the greateft expedition, as the difeafe often 
proves fuddenly fatal. In the paroxyfm or fit, the body is gener- 
ally bound ; a purging clyfter, with a lolution of afafceiida, ought 
therefore to be adniiniftered, and if there be occafion, it may be re- 
peated two or three times. The patient's tvet and legs ought to 
be immerfed in warm water, ?.ud afterwards rubbed with a warm 
hand or dry cloth. Bleeding} unlefs extreme weaknefs or old age 
ihould forbid it, is h : ghly pr per. If there be a violent fpafm about 
the bread or ftomach, warm fomentations, or bladders filled with 
warm milk and water, may be applied to the part affected ; aud 
warm cataplafms to the foles of the feet. The patient inufi: 
drink freely of diluting liquors; and may take a tea-fpoonful 
of the tincture of caftor and of faffron mixed together, in a cup of 
7abrian tea, twice or thrice a-day. Sometimes a vomit has a very 
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good effect, and fnatches the patient, as it were, from the jaws of 
death. This however will be more fafe after other evacuations 
have been premifed. Avery ftrong infufion of roafted coffee is 
faid to give eafe in afthmatic paroxyfms. 

In the moift afthma, inch things as promote expectoration or 
fpitting, ought to be uiied ; as the fyrrup of fquills, gum ammoniac, 
and fuch like. A common ipjonful of the fyrup or oxymel of 
fquills, mixed with an equal quantity of cinnamon water, may be 
taken three or four times through the day, and four or five pills 
made of equal parts of afafcetida and gum ammoniac, at bed-time.* 

For the convulfiveor nervous afthma, antifpafmodics and bra- 
cers are the mofl proper medicines. The patient may lake a 
tea r fpoonful of the paregoric elixir twice a-day. The Peruvian 
bark is fometimes found to be of ufe in this cafe. It may be taken 
in fubftancq, or infufed in wine. In ffrort, every thing that braces 
the nerves, or takes off fpafm, may be of ufe in a nervous afthma. 
It is often relieved by the ufe of affes milk ; I have likewife known 
cow's milk drank warm in the morning, have a very good effect in 
this cafe. 

In every fpecies of afthma, fetons and iffues have a good effect; 
they may either be fet in the back or fide, and fhould never be 
allowed to dry up. We fhall here, once for all, obferve, tjiat not 
only in the afthma, but in raoft chronic difeafes, iffues are extreme- 
ly proper. They are both a fafe and efficacious remedy ; and 
though they do not always cure the difeaie, yet they will often pro- 
long the patient's life. 



CHAP. XLIII. 
OF THE APOPLEXY. 



m Usl apoplexy is a fudden lofs of fenfe and motion, dur- 
ing which the patient is to all appearance dead ; the heart and lungs 
however fell continue to move. Though this difeafe proves often 
fatal, yet it may be fometimes removed by proper care. It chiefly 
attacks fedentary perfons of a grofs habit, who ufe a rich and plen- 
tiful diet, and indulge in ftrong liquors. People in the decline of 
Mearemoft fubj eft to the apoplexy. It prevails raoft in winter, 
clpec^lly m rainy feafons, and very low ftates of the barometer. 

v^AUbH-b.— -Ihe immediate caufe of an apoplexv is a mm 

preffion of the brain, occafioned by an excefs of blood, or acoHec- 

ion of watery humors. The former is called a fan.uin" and r>e 

latter a w apoplexy. It may be occafioned by fny thine that 

increafes the emulation towards the brain, or prevents 7 the return 

*f4^|s as:? ° 7 Lls^at <sri \sstsss. effi r ioM ; » 

Jappy efTecls : To four or five ounces of the folution of R um-amm"„i£ £* * P roouce ver V 
firnple cmnamon-water, the fame quantity of balfamic fyrup, andTaif an ^ °r° UnC " °* 
elixir. Of tfi», two table fpoomful may be taken ever/ three hours U ° UnCCof parf e orK 
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of the blood from the head ; as intenfe ftudy ; violent paffions,f 
viewing objects for a long time obliquely ; wearing any thing too 
tight about the neck ; a rich and luxurious dier : fuppreffion of 
urine ; fufFering the body to cool fuddenly after having been great- 
ly heated ; continuing long in a warm or cold bath ; the exceffive 
uft of fpiceries, or high fealbned food ; excels of venery ; the fud- 
den ftriking in of any eruption ; fuffering iflues, fetons, &c. iud- 
denly to dry up, or the ftoppage of any cuflomary evacuation ; a 
mercurial falivarion pufhed too far, or fuddenly checked by cold ; 
bounds or bruifes on the head ; long expofure to exceffive cold ; 
poilbnous exhalations, &c. 

SYMPTOMS, and method of cure.— The ufual forerunners 
of an apoplexy are giddinefs, pain and fwimming of the head ; lof6 
of memory ; drowfinefs, noife in the ears, the night mare, a fpon- 
raneous flux of tears, and laborious refpiration. When perfons of 
an apoplectic make obferve thefe fymptoms, they have reafon to 
fear the approach cf a fit, and fhould endeavor to prevent it by 
bleeding, a flender diet, and opening medicines. 

In the fanguine apoplexy, if the patient does not die fuddenly, 
the countenance appears florid, the face is fwelled or pulled up, 
and the blood veflels, efpecially about the neck and temples, are 
turgid; the breathing is difficult, and performed with a fnorting 
noife. The excrements and urine are often voided fpontaneouily, 
and the patient is fometimes feized with vomiting. 

In this fpecies of apoplexy every method muftbe taken to lef- 
fen the force of the circulation towards the head. The patient 
fhould be kept perfectly eafy and cool. His head fhouid be raifed 
pretty high, and his feet fuffered to hang down. His cl :.thes ought 
to be loofened, efpecially about the neck,and frefh air admitted in- 
to his chamber. His garters fnould be tied pretty tight, by which 
means the motion cf the blood from the lower extremities will be 
retarded. As fo:n as the patient is placed in a proper pofEure, he 
fhould be bled freely in the neck or arm, and, if there beoccafion, 
the operation may be repeated in two or three hours. A laxative 
clyfter, with plenty of fweet oil, or frefh butter, and a fpoonful or 
two of common fait in it, may be adminifiered every two hours ; 
and bli fieri ng-plafters applied between the fliculder?, and to the 
calves of the hgs. 

As foon as the fymptoms are a little abated, and the patient 
is able to fwallow, he ought to drink freely of feme diluting open- 
ing liquor, as a decoclion of tamarinds and liquorice, cream-tartar 
whey, or comnon whey with cream cf tartar diilblved in it. Or 
he may take any cooling purge, as Glauber's falts, mamja diffcived 
in an infufion of fenna, or the like. All fpirirs and other ftrong li- 
quors are to be avoided. Even volatile falts held to the nofe do 
mifchief. Vomit:, for the fame reafon, ought not to be given, cr. 



f J knew a woman^ who in a v'o'snt fit of anger was feized with a fanguine apop'try. 
She at iirft complained of extreme pair), " as if daggers had been thruft through her head,? 
as (he exprefled it. Afterwards lhe became comatofe, her pulfe funk very low, and wai ex- 
ceeding flow, hy bleeding, bliftt-rinp; and other evacuations, (he was kept alive for about a 
fortnight. When her head wal opened, a large quantity of extfav»fate4 blood »»» feuod in. 
rfce left ventricle of the biain. 

(19) 
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any thing that may increafc the motion of the blool towards the 

In the ferous apoplexy, the fymptoras are ftearhr the fame, on- 
ly the pulfe is not fo ftrong, the countenance is lefs florid, and the 
breathing lefs difficult. Bleeding is not lb neceflaiy here as in the 
former cafe. It may, however, generally be performed once with 
fatety and advantage, hut fhould not be repeated. The patient 
mould be placed in the fame pofture as directed above, and fhould 
have bliftermg-phfters applied, and receive opening clyfters in the 
fame manner. Purges here are likewife neceffary, and the patient 
may drink ftrong balm-tea. If he be inclined to fweat, it ought to 
be promoted by drinking fmall wine-whey, or an % infuf.on of car- 
duusbenedictus. A plentiful fweat kept up for fome confiderable 
time, has often carried off a ferous apoplexy. 

When apoplectic (ymptoms proceed from opium, or other 
narco'ic fubftances taken into the ftomach, vomits are neceffary. 
The patient is generally relieved as foon as he has difcharged the 
poifon in this way. 

Perfons of an apoplectic make, or thofe who have been attack- 
ed by it, ought to ufe a very fpare and flender diet, avoiding all 
itrong liquors, fpiceries, and high-feafoned food. They ought like- 
wife to guard againft all violent p iffions, and to avoid the extremes 
of heat and cold. The head fhould be fhaved, and daily wafhed 
with cold water. The feet ought to be kept warm, and never fuf- 
fered to continue long wet. The body muft be kept open either 
by food or medicine, and a little blood may be let every fpring and 
fall. ExercHe fhould by no means be neglected ; but it ought to 
be taken in moderation. Nothing has a more happy effect in pre- 
venting an apoplexy than perpetual iffues or fetons ; great care 
however, muft be taken, not to fuffer them to dry up, without 
opening others in their flead. Apoplectic perfons ought never to 
go to reft with a full ftomach, or to lie with their heads low, or to 
wear any thing too tight about their necks. 



CHAP. XLIV. 

OF COSTIFENESS, AND OTHER AFFECTIONS OF THE 
STOMACH AND BOWELS. 

VVE do not here mean to treat of thofe aftriaions of the 
bowels, which are the fymptoms of difeafe, as of the colic, the iliac 
pallion &<v but only to take notice of that infrequency of ftools 

^fl° metim f ha $? c *» aQd which iQ fo ™e particular conftitu- 
tions m^y cccafion difeafes. 

ft ^ft!;n^ S r may proceed from drink "ig rough red wines, or 
k mav^i pliU ' (IUOrS , ; /°° much exercife » ***** on horfeback. 

ing to the bile not defending to the inclines, as in the jaundicl 
and at other times It proceeds from difeafes of the iaicasSS tfe 
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felves, as a palfy, fpafras, torpor, tumours, a cold dry ftate of the 
interline*, &c. 

Exceffive coftivenefs is apt to occafion pains of the head, vom- 
iting, colics, and other complaints of the bowels. It is peculiarly 
hurtful to hypochondriac and hyfteric perfons, as it generates wind 
and other grievous fymptoms. Some peoDle however, can bear 
coftivenefs to a great degre". I know perfons who enjoy pretty 
good health, ye' do not go to (tool above once a week, and others 
not above once a fortnight. Indeed 1 have heard of fome who do 
not go above once a month. 

Perfons who are generally cofcive, fhould live upon a moiften- 
ing and laxative diet, as roafted or boiled apples, pears, ftewed 
prunes, raifins, gruels wi'h currants, butter, honev, fugar, and 
fuch like. Broths with fpinmtge, leeks, and other (oft pot herbs, 
are likewife proper. Rye-bread, or that which is made'of a mix- 
ture of wheat and rye together, ought to be eaten. No p.'rfon 
troubled with coftivenefs, fhould. eat white bread alone, efpecially 
that which is made of fhe flour. The beft bread for keeping the" 
body foluble, is what in fome pnrts of England they call mejl'm. It 
is made of a mixture of wheat and rye, and is very agreeable to 
thofe who are accuftomed to it. 

Coftivenefs is increafed by keeping the body too warm, and by 
every thing that promotes the perfpiration ; as wearing flannel, ly- 
ing too long a-bed, &c. Intenfe thought, and a fedentary life, are 
•likewife hurtful. All the fecretion and excretions are promoted by 
moderate exercife without doors, and by a gay, cheerful, fprightly 
temper of mind. 

The drink fhouid be of an opening qualitv. All ardent fpirits, 
auftereand aftringent wines, as port, claret, &c. ought to be avoid- 
ed. Malt liquor that is fine, and of a moderate ftrength, is verv 
proper. Butter-milk, whey, and other watery liquors, are likewife 
proper, and maybe drank in turns, as the patient's inclination directs* 

Thofe who are troubled with coftivenels, ought if poflible to 
remedy it by diet, as the ennftaut ufe of medicin s for that purpofe 
is attended with many inconveniences, and often with bad conie- 
quences.* I never knew any one get into a habit of taking medi- 
cine for keeping the body open, who could le ve it off. In time 
the cuftom becomes necefl :, rv, an I generallv end? in ?. total relax- 
ation of the bowels, indigeftion, lofs of appetite, Wafting of the 
ftrength, and death. 

* The learned Dr. Arbuthnot adrifes thofe who are troub'ed w'^th coftivenefs to ufe 
animal oils, as frefh butter, cream, marrow, fat broths, el.ecialiy thofe made of the internal 
parts of animal s, as the liver, heart, midriff', &< . He I'kewiie recommends the exDrefTed 
oiliof mild vegetables, as olives, almonds, paftaches, aid the fruits themfelvis; all oily and 
mild fruits, as fies; decoctions of mealy vegetables; thefe lubricate the inteftmes; fome 
faaonaceous lubftances which ftimulats gently, as honey, hydrome), or boiled honey and 
water, unrefined fug r, &c. 

The Dodtor obferves, that fuch lenitive fubftances are proper for perfons of dry atra- 
hiiarian conftitutions, who are fubj ft to aftr'cY.on of the belly, and the piles, and will oper- 
ate when ftronger medicinal fubftances are fometimes ineffectual j but that fuch lenitive diet 
hurts thofe whofe bowels are weak and lar. He likewife obftrves, that ail watery fubftances 
are lenitive, and that even common water, whey, four milk, and butter-milk have that ef- 
reel : that new milk, efpeciallv afTes milk, ftimulate* ftill more when it foure on the jto- 
n.ach ; and that whey turned four, will purge ftrongly : — That moft garden fruits are like- 
Vrife laxative; and that fome of them, as grapes, will throw fu:h as take them iromoder&teW, 
rbus, oiincutable diarrhea, 
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When the bodv cannot be kept open without medicine, we 
would recommend gentle dofes of rhubarb to be taken twice or 
thrice a-week. This is not near fo injurious to the ftomach as 
aloes, jalap, or the other draftic purgatives fo much in ule. Infu- 
fions of fenna and manna may likewife be taken, or half an ounce 
cf folubie tartar diflblved in water-gruel. About the fize of a nut- 
meg of lenitive decluary, taken twice or thrice a-day, generally an- 
fwers the purpofe very well. 

WANT OF APPETITE. 

THIS may proceed from a foui ftomach ; indigeftion ; the want 
of free air and exercife ; (;rief ; fear ; anxiety ; or any of the de- 
preffing paflions ; exceilive heat ; the ufe of itrong broths, fat 
meats, or any thing that palls the ap etite, or is hard of digeftion \ 
the immoderate ufe of ftrong liquors, tea, tobacco, opium, &c. 

The patient ought, if poflible, to make choice of an open dry 
air ; to take exercl r e daily on horfeback or in a carricge ; to rile 
betimes; and to avoid all inten'e thought. He fhould ule adiet 
of eafy digeftion ; and mould avoid exceffive heat and great fa- 
tigue. 

If want of appetite proceeds from errors in diet, cr any other 
part of the patient's regimen, it ought to be changed. If nanfea and 
retchings fhew that the flomach is loaded with crudities, a vomit 
will be of fervice. After this a gentle purge or two cf rhubarb, 
or any cf the bitter purghg falts, may be taken. The patient ought 
next to ufe fome of the iiomachic bitters infufed in wine. Though 
gentle evacuations be neceflary, yet ftrong purges and vomits are 
to be avoided, as they weaken the flomach and hurt digeftion. 

Elixir of vitriol is an excellent medicine in moft cafes of indi- 
gestion, weaknefs of the ftomach, or want of appetite. From 
twenty to thirty drops of it may be taken twice or thrice a-dav in 
aglals of wine or water. It may likewife be mixed with the tinc- 
ture of the bark, one drachm of the former to an ounce of the lat- 
ter, and two tea-fpooBsFul of it taken in wine and water, as above. 

The chalybeate waters,. if drank in moderation, are generally 
Of confiderable fervice in this cafe. The frit-water has likewife good 
effects ; but it rauft not be ufed too freely. The waters of Har- 
roweate, Scarborough, Moffit, and mod other fpas in Britain, may 
be ufed with advantage. We would advife all who are afflicted 
with munition and want of appetite, to repair to thefe places of 
public rendezvous. The very change of air, and the cheerful 
company, will be of fervice, net to mention the exercife, amufe- 
raents, &c. ■ 

OF THE HEART-BURN. 

;™ A T is commonly, called the keartJurn, [ s not a difeafe of 

LviffiffrS &&£* of heat or acrimony, about the 

r^ l^''" 1,lch is &***»* ^tended with anxiety, 
r.auiea, ana vomiting. ' 

It may proceed" from debility of the ftomach, indigeftion bile, 
Ac aooundmg of an acid in the ftomach, &c. lVrfons who are S 
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ble to this complaint, ought to avoid ftale liquors, acids, windy or 
greafy aliments, and fhould never ufe violent exercile loon after a 
hearty meal. 1 know many perfons who never fail to have the 
heart-burn if they ride foon after dinner, provided they have drank 
ate, wine, or any fermented liquor : but are never troubled 
with it when they have drank rum, or brandy and water, without 
any i'ugar or acid. 

When the heart-burn proceeds from debility of the flomach, 
cr indigeftvon, the patient ought to take a dole or two of rhubarb ; 
afterwards he may ufe infufions of the Peruvian bark ; or any oth- 
er of the if omachic bitters, in wine or brandy. Exercile in the 
open air will iikewife be of ufe, and every thing that promotes di- 
geltion. 

When bilious humors oceafion the heart-burn, a tea-fpoonful 
of the fweet fpirit of nitre in a glafs of water, or a cup of tea, will 
generally give e3fe. If it proceeds from the ufe of greafy aliments, 
a dram of brandy or rum may be taken. 

If acidity or fournefs of the ftomach occafions the heart-burn, 
abforbents are the proper medicines. In this cafe an ounce of pow- 
dered chalk, half an ounce of fine fugar, and a quarter of an ounce 
of gum-arabic, may be mixed in a quart of water, and a tea-cupful 
of it taken as often as is necetfary. Such as do not chufe chalk 
may take a tea-fpoonful of prepared oyiter-fhells, or of the powder 
called crabs-eyes, in a glafs of cinnamon or peppermint- water. But 
the fateft and belt abforbent is magntfa alha. This not only ach 
as an abforbent, but Iikewife as a purgative; whereas chalk and 
other abforbents of that Rind are apt to lie in the interlines, and 
oceafion obstructions. This powder is not difagreeable, and may- 
be taken in a. cup of 4ea, or a glafs of mint-water. A large tea- 
fpoonful is the ufual dote ; fTut it may be taken in a much greater 
quantity when there is oceafion. Thefe things are now generally 
trade up into lozenges for the coaveniency of being carried in the 
pocket, and tal^en atpleafure. 

If wind be the caufeof this complaint, the moft proper medi- 
cines are thofe called carminitives ; as anifeed?, juniper berries, gin- 
ger, canella alba, cardamom feeds, &c. Theie may e : ther be chew- 
ed, or infufed in wine, brandy cr ether fpirits. One of the fafeft 
medicines of this kind is the tincture made by infuficg an ounce of 
rhubarb, and a quarter of an ounce of the ieffer cardamom feeds, 
in an Engiifh pint of brandy. After this has digefied frr two or 
three days, it ought to be ftrained, and four ounces of white fugar- 
candy added to it. It muff itand to digeft a fecond time till the fu- 
gar be diffolved. A table-fpoocful of it may be taken cccafionaliy 
ior a dofe. 

I have frequently known the heart-burn cured, particularly in 
pregnant women, by chewing green tea. Two table- (poor sful of 
what is called the milk of gum-ammoniac, taken ence cr twice a-day 
will fametim.es cure the heart-burn. 
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CHAP. XLV. 

OF NERVOUS DISEASES. 

(jF all difeafes incident to mankind, thcfe of the nervous 
kind are the moit complicated and difficult to cure. A volume 
would not be fufficient to point out their various appearances. 1 hey 
imitate almoft every dileafe ; and are feldom alike m two different 
paribus, or even the fame perfon at difeent times. Proteus-like, 
they are continually changing ihape ; and upon every frefh attack, 
the patient thinks he feels jympa«ns whicb he nevej experienced be» 
fore. Nor do they nly affect the body ; the mind likewife fuffers, 
and is thereby rendered weak and peevifh. The low fpirits, tim- 
oroufnefs, melancholy, and fidlenefs of temper, w.ich generally 
attend nervous divorcer?, indi 1 "Irnany to believe th*t they are en- 
tirely difeafes of thercind : ! t this change of temper is rather a 
confequence, than thecal. nerve us*uileaf--s. 

CAUSES. — Ever at tends r o relax or weaken the 

body, difpefes h tonerv vs dileales,asindcleno , excefliv: venery, 
drinking too much tea. or otner weak watery liquors, uirrn frequent 
bleeding, purging, vomiting, &c. Whatever hurts the digeftion, 
or prevents the proper aflimilatlon of the food, has likewife this ef- 
fect ; as long fafting, excels in eating or drinking, the ufe of 
windv, crude or unwholefome aliments, an unfavourable p.fture 
of the body, &c. 

Nervous diforders often proceed from intenfe application to 
ftttdy. Indeed few ftudious perfons are entirely free from them. 
Nor is this at all to be wondered at ; intenfe thinking not only 

I preys upon the fpirits, but prevents the perfon from taking proper 
excrcife, by which means the digeftion is impaired, the nourifhment 
prevented, the folids relaxed, and the whole mafs of humors vitiated. 
Grief and difappointment likewife produce the fame effects. I 
have known more nervous patients who dated the ccmra ncement 
of their diforders from the lofs of a hufband, a favourite child, or 
from fome difappointment in life, than from any other caufe. In 
a word, whatever weakens, the body, or deprefles the fpirits, may 
occafion nervous diforders, as unwholefome air, want of fleep, great 
fatigue, difigreeableapprehenfions, anxiety, vexation, &c. 

SYMPTOMS.— We lhall only mention fome of the molt 
general fymptoms of thefe diforders, as it would be both an ufe- 
lefs and an endlel's talk to enumerate the whole. They generally 
begin with windy inflations or detentions of the ftomach and intef- 
tines ; the appetite and digeftion are ufually bad ; yet fometimes 
there is an uncommon craving for food, and a quick digeftion. The 
iood often turns four on the ftomach ; and the patient is troub- 

l led with vomiting of clear water, tough phlegm, or a blackifli col- 
ored liquor refembline the j rounds of coffee. Excruciating pains 
are often felt about the navel, attended with a rumbling or mur- 
muring noife is the bowel?. The u odv is fometimes loofe, but 
more commonly bound, which occafions a retention of 'wind 
great uneaimus. 
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The urine is fometimes in fmall quantity, at other times very 
copious and quite clear. There is a great ftraightnefs of the breaft, 
with difficulty of breathing ; violent palpitations of the'heart ; jud- 
den flulhings cf hea f ' , vario is part;; of the body ; at other times 
a fenfe of cold, as if water were poured on them ; flying pains in 
the arms and limbs, pains in the hack and belly, refembi'mg thofe 
occasioned by the gravel ; thepulU very variable, fometimes un- 
commonly flow, and at other times very quick ; yawning, the hick- 
up, frequent lighing, and a fenfe of fuffocation, as if from a ball or 
lump in tke throat ; alternate fits of crying and convulfive laugh- 
ing ; the fleep is unibund, and leldom refrefhing j and the patient 
is often troubled with the night-mare. 

As the difeafe increafes, the patient is moleftei with head-achs., 
cramps, and fixed pains in v irious parts of the bo:y; the eyes 
are clouded, and often affected with pain and drynefs ; there is a 
noile in the ears, and often a dullneis < «f hearing ; in Ihcrt the 
whole animal functions are impaired. The mind is difturbed on the 
moft trivial occafions, and is hurried into the molt perverfe commo- 
tions, inquietude, terror, fadnefs, anger, diffidence, &c. The pa- 
tient is apt to entertain wild imaginations, and extravagant fancies* 
the memorv becomes weak, and the judgment tails. 

Nothing is more characteristic of this difeafe than a confcant 
dread of death. This renders thofe unhappy peri'ons who labour 
under it, peevilfi, fickle, impatient, and apt to run from one phyfi- 
cian to another ; which is one reai'oa why they ieldom reap any 
benefit from medicine, as they have not Efficient reiblution to per- 
fill in any one courfe till it has time to produce its proper eftedts. 
They are likewife apt to imagine that they la our under difeafes 
from which they are quite free ; and are very angry if any one at- 
tempts tofet them right, or laugh them out of their ridiculous no- 

REGIMEN.— Perfons a{h>$ed with nervous difeafes ought 
Bever to faff long. Their rood ffiouid be folid and nourifhmg, but 
of eafy digeftion. Fat meats and heavy fauces are hurtful. All 
excefs moold be carefully avoided. They ought never to eat more 
at a time than thev can eafilv digeft ; but if they feel themtelves 
weak and faint between meals, they ought to eat a bit or bread, 
and drink a glafs of wine. Heavy (uppers are to be avoided. 
Though wine in excefs enfeebles the body, and impairs the facul- 
ties of the mind, yet taken in moderation it ttrengthens the itomach, 
aud promotes digeftion. Wine and water is a very proper drink 
at meals : but if wine fours on the fiomach, or the patient is much 
troubled with wind, brandy and water will aniwer b-.tter. hve- 
ry thing that is windy or hard of digeftion mutt be ' avoided All 
weak and warm liquors are hurtful, as tea, coffee punch, &c 
People may find a temporary relief in the ule of thele, but they 
always increafe the malady as they weaken the fi omach, and hurt 
direftion. Above all things, drams are to be avoided, whatev- 
er immediate eafe the patient may feel from the ule of ardent tpw, 
its, they are fureto aggravate the malady, and prove certain i poi- 
fons at laft. Thefe cautions are the more ceceflary ; as molt n.rv. 
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ons people are peculiarly fond of tea and ardent fpirlts, to fhe life 
of which many of themlall vidlims. 

Exercife in nervous diforders is fuperior to all medicines, 
ing on horieback is generally eileemed the belt, as it gives motion 
teTthe whole body without fatiguing it. I have known iome pa- 
tients, however, with whom walking agreed better, and others who 
were molt benefitted by riding in a carriage. Every one ought to 
life that which he finds moft beneficial. Long lea- voyages have an 
excellent effect ; and to thofe who have fuilident refolution, we 
would by all means recommend this courfe. Even change of place, 
and the fight of new objects, by diverting the mind, have a great 
tendency to remove thefe complaints. For this reaion a long jour- 
ney, or a voyage, is of much more advantage than riding fhort 
journies near home. 

A cocl and dry air is proper, as it braces and invigorates the 
whole body. Few things tend more to relax and enervate than hot 
air, efpecially that which is rendered fo by great fires, cr ftoves in 
fmall apartments. But when the ftoraach or bowels are weak, the 
body ought to be well guarded againft cold, efpecially in winter, by 
wearing a thin flannel waiftcoat next thelkin. This will keep up 
an equal perforation, and defend the alimentary canal from many 
imprefhons to which it would ctherwife be fubjeft, upon every fud- 
den change from warm to cold weather. Rubbing the -body fre- 
quently with a flefh-brufh, or a coarfe linen cloth, is likewiie ben- 
eficial, as it promotes the circulation, perfpiration, &c. Perfbns 
who have weak nerves ought to rife early, and take exercife before 
breakfalt, as lying too long a-bed cannot fail to relax the fclids. 
They ought likewife to be diverted, and to be kept as eafy and 
cheerful as poffible. There is not any thing which hurts the nerv- 
ous fyftem, or weakens the digeftive powers more than fear, grief 
Or anxiety. 

MEDICINES.— Though nervous difeafes are feldom radically 
cured, yet the fymptoms may fometimes be alleviated, and the pa- 
tient's life rendered at leaft more comfortable by proper medicines. 

When the patient is ccftive, he ought to take a little rhubarb, 
er fome other mild purgative, and fhould never fuffer his body to 
be long bound. Allilrong and violent purgatives are however to 
be avoided, as aloes, jalap, &q. I have generally feen an infufion 
of fenna and rhubarb in brandy, anfwer very well. This may be 
made of any ftrength, and taken in fuch quantity as the patient 
finds ncceffary. When digeftion is bad, cr the fiomach relaxed and 
weak, the following infufion of Peruvian bark and other bitters 
may be ufed with advantage. 

Take of Peruvian bark an ounce, gentian-root, orange-peel, 
and coriander iecd, of each half an ounce ; let thele ingredients be 
all bruited in a mortar, and infuied in a bottle of brandy or rum 
for the Ipace of five or lix days. A table fpoonful of the drained 
liquor may be taken in half a glafs of water, an hour before break- 
rail:, dinner and 1 upper. 

xa £ew thingstend more to ftrengthen the nervous fyftem than 
cold bathing. This practice, if duly perfifted in, will produce very 
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extraordinary efle&s ; but when the liver or other vifcera are ob- 
it rucled, or otherwife unfound, the cold bath is improper. It is 
therefore to be ufed with very great caution. The moil proper 
feafons for it are iurrmer and autumn. It will be fufricicnt, efpe- 
ciaily for perfons of a ipare habit, to go into the cold barh three or 
t'our times a-week. If the patient be weakened by it, cr feels chil- 
ir a long time after coming out, it is improper. 

In patients afflicted with wind, I have always cbferved the 
greateft benefit from the elixir of vitriol. It may be taken in the 
quantity of fifteen, twenty or thirty drops, twice or thrice a-day, 
in a glafs of water. This both expels the wind, Urengthens ti:e 
itomach, and promotes digeitton. 

Opiates are generally extolled in thefe maladies ; but as they 
only palliate the fymptoms and generally afterwards increafe the 
difeafe, we would adviie peopie to be extremely fparing in the ule 
of them, left habit render them at lali abiblutely neceffary. 

It would be an eafy matter to enumerate many medicines 
which have been extolled for relieving nervous disorders ; but who- 
ever wiiiies for a thorough cure, mult expecl it from regimen 
alone ; we (hail therefore omit mentioning more medicines, and 
again recommend the Itricleft attention to diet, air, exercise , 
and AMUSEMENT. 

OF MELANCHOLT. 

MELANCHOLY is that ftate of alienation or weaknefs of 
mind, which renders people incapable of enjoying the pleafures, or 
performing the duties of life. It is a degree of intimity, and often. 
terminates in abfolute madnefs. 

CAUSES. — It may proceed from an hereditary difpoiiticn ; 
intenfe thinking, efpeciaiiy where the mind, is long occupied by one 
object ; violent pailiocs or affections of the mind, as love, feat-Joy* 
grief, pride, and iuch like. It may alio be occahened by exGeffive 
venery, narcotic or ftupefaetive p:iibus ; a ledentary life; icli- 
tude ; the iupprefiion of cuiiomary evacuiions ; acute fevers cr 
other difeafes. Violent anger will change melancholy into mad- 
nefs; and excefTive cold, especially of the lower extremities, 
force the blood into the brain, and produce all the fymptoms of 
raadnels. It may likewife proceed from the u'e of aliment that is 
hard of digeftion, or which cannot be eafily aflimilated, from a cal- 
lous ftate of the integuments of the brain, or a drynefs cfthe brain 
ltlelf, To all which we may add gloomy ?nd miuaken notic: 
religion. 

SYMPTOMS.— When perfons begin to be melancholy, they 
are timorous; watchful; fond of fclitude; fretful; fickle; cap- 
tious and inquifitive ; fblicitous about trifles ; fometimes niggard- 
iy, and at other times prodigal. The body is generally bound, the 
urine thin, and in linall quantity ; the itomach and bowels . 
ted with wind ; the complexion pale ; the pulie flow and v. 
The functions of the mind are alfo greatly perverted, infomuch 
that the patient often imagines himlelf dead, or changed into ibme 
other animal. Some have imagined their bodies were mads & 
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glafs or other brittle fubftances, and were afraid to move left they 
mould be broken to pieces. The unhappy patient, in this cafe, 
unlets carefully watched, is apt to put an end to his own miferable 

life. 

" When the difeafe is owing to an obftrucYion of cuftomary 
evacuarions, or any bodily dilbrder, it is eafier cured than when it 
proceeds from affeaions of the mind, or an hereditary taint. A 
difcharge of blood from the nofe, loofenefs, icabby eruptions, the 
bleeding piles, or the menfes, foraetimes carry off this diieafe. 

REGIMEN.— The diet fhould confift chiefly of vegetables of 
a pooling and opening quality. Animal food, eipecially ialted or 
fmoke dried fifth or flefh, ought to-be avoided. All kinds of fheil- 
fifti are bad. Aliments prepared with onions, garlic, or any thing 
that generates thick blood, are likewife improper. All kinds of 
fruits that are wholefome may be eaten with advantage. Boerharve 
gives an inftance of a patient who, by a long ufe of whey, water, 
and garden-fruit, recovered, after having evacuated a great quanti- 
ty of black, coloured matter. 

Strong liquors of every kind ought to be avoided as poifon. 
The moft proper drink is water, whey, or w-ry fmaJl beer. Tea and 
coffee are improper. If honey agrees with the patient, it may be 
eaten freely, or his drink may be fweetened with it. Inf ufions of 
baim-leaves, penny-royal, the roots of wild valerian, or the flowers, 
of the lime-tree, may be drank freely, either by therafelves, or 
fweetened with honey, as the patient mall chufe. 

The patient ought to take as much exercife as he can bear: 
This helps to diffolve the vilcid humors, it removes obftru&ions, 
promotes the perforation, and all the other fecretions. Every 
kind of madnefs is attended with a diminifhed perforation ; all 
means ought therefore to be ufed to promote that neceflary and 
falutary difcharge. Nothing can have a more direct tendency to 
increafe the difeafe than confining the patient to a ctofe apartment. 
Were he forced to ride or walk a certain number of miles every 
day, it would tend greatly to alleviate his diforder ; but it would 
have ftill a better effect, if he were obliged to labour on a piece of 
ground. By digging, hoeing, planting, f owing, &c. both the body 
and mind would be exercifed. A long journey, or a voyage, espe- 
cially towards a warmer climate, w : th agreeable companions, have 
often very happy effects. A plan of this kind, with a ftrict atten- 
tion to diet, is a much more rational method of cure, than confining 
the patient within doors and plying him with medicines. ' 

MEDICINE. — In the cure of this diieafe particular attention 
muft be paid to the mind. When the patient is in a low flate, his 
mind ought to be foothed and diverted with a variety of amufe- 
ments, as entertaining ffories, paftimes, mufic, &c. This i'eems to 
have been the method of curing melancholy among the Jews, as we 
learn from the ftory of King Saul ; and it is a very rational one. 
Nothing can remove difeafes of the mind fo effectually as applica- 
tions to the mind itfelf, the moft efficacious of which ismufic. The 
patient's company ought likewife to coniilt of fuch perfons as are 
agreeable to him. People in this ftate are apt to conceive unao- 
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countable averfions'againft particular perfons ; and the very fight 
of (uch perfons is fuflicient to diflract ;heir mmds, and throw them 
into the utmoft perturbation. 

When the patient's ftrength is hir,h, or the pulfe admits cf it, 
evacuations are neceffary. In this cafe he mull De bled, and have 
his body kept open by purging medicines, as manna, rhubarb, 
cream of tartar, or the foluoie tartar. I have feen the lait have 
very happy effects. It may be taken in the dofe of half an ounce, 
diffolved in water-gruel, every day, for feveral weeks, or even for 
months, if neceffary. More or lefs may be given according as it 
operates. Vomits have likewife a good effect ; but they muft be 
pretty ftroug, otherwife they will not operate. 

' Whatever increafes the evacuation of urine or promotes per- 
foration, has a tendency to remove this difeafe. Both thefe fecre- 
tionsmaybe promoted by the ufe of nitre and vinegar. Haifa 
drachm of purified nitre may be given three or four times a-day,in 
any manner that is moft agreeable to the patient ; and an ounce 
and an half of diftilled vinegar may be daily mixed with his drink. 
Dr. Locker feems to think vinegar the belt medicine that can hs 
given in this difeafe. 

Camphire and mu/k have likewife been ufed in this cafe with 
advantage. Ten or twelve grains of camphire may be rubbed in 
a mortar, with half a drachm of nitre, and taken twice a-day, or 
of.ener, if the ftomach will bear it. If it will not lit upon the ftomach 
in this form, it may be made into pills with gum-afafcetida- and 
Ruffian caftcr, and taken in the quantity above directed. If muflc 
is to be adminiftered, a icruple or twenty- five grains of it may be 
made into a bolus with a little honey or common fyrup, and taken 
twice or thrice a-day. We do not ir>ean that all thefe medicines 
(hould be admini-ered at once ; but which ever of them is giver, 
muft be duly pe> fitted : n, and v. here one fails n th< r may be tried. 

As it is very difficult to induce patients in this difeafe to take 
medicines, we fhalr mention a tew outward applications which 
fometimes do good : the principal of thefe are iiiu.s, fetons, and 
warm bathing. Iffues may be made in any pari of the body, but 
they generally have the belt effect near the fp ; ne. The difcharge 
from thefe may be greatly promoted by dreffing them with the 
mild buffering ointment, and keeping what are commonly called 
the orrice peafe in them. ' The moft proper/place for a feton is be- 
tween the fhoulder-blades : and it ought to be placed upwards and 
downwards^ or in the direction of the fpine. 

OF THE PALST. 

THE palfy is a lofs or diminution of fenfe or motion, or of 
both, in one or m-re parts of the body. Of all the affections cal- 
Fed nervous, this is the moft fuddenly fatal. It is more or lefs dan- 
gerous, according to the importance of the part affected. A palfy 
of the heart, lungs, or any part neceffary to life, is mortal. When 
it affect 5 the ftomach, the internes, or the bladder, it is highly 
dangerous. If the face be affected, the cafe is bad, as it (hews that 
tjie difeafe proceeds from the brain. When the part affected feels 
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co'd is infenfible, or waftes away, or when the judgment and mem- 
ory begin to fail, there is fmall hope of a cure. % 

CAUSES.— The immediate caufe of pally is any thing that 
prevents the regular exertion of the nervous power upon any par- 
ticu'ar mufcls or part of the body. The occaiional and predifpo- 
iing caufes are various, as drunkennefs ; wounds of the brain, or 
ipinal marrow ; preffure upon the brain, or nerves ; very cold or 
damp air; the fupprefHon of cuftomary evacuations, ludden feai ; 
want of exercife ; or whatever greatly relaxes the fyftein, as drink- 
ing much tea,* or coffee. The pally may likewife proceed from 
wounds of the nerves themfelves, from the poifonous fumes of 
metals or minerals, as mercury, lead, arfenic. 

In young peribns of a full habit, the palfy muft be treated in 
the fame manner as the fanguine apoplexy. The patient muft bs 
bled, bliftered, and have his body opened by (harp clyfters or pur- 
gative medicines. But in old age, or when the difeafe proceeds 
from relaxation ur debility, which is generally the caie, a quite 
contrary courie muft be purfued. Tne diet muft be warm and in r 
vigorating, feafoned with fpicy and aromatic vegetables, as mul- 
tard, horfe-radifh, &c. The drink may be generous wine, muf- 
tard, whey, or brandy and water. Friction with the flefn-brulh or 
a warm hand, is extremely proper, efpecially on the parts affected. 
Bliftering-plafters may likewife be applied to the affected parts with 
advantage. When this cannot be done, they may be rubbed with 
the volatile liniment, or the nerve ointment of the Edinburgh Dif- 
penfatory. One of the befc external applications is electricity. 
The ihocks, or rather vibrations, fhould be received on the part 
affected, and they ought daily to be repeated for feveral weeks. 

Vomits are very beneficial in this kind or palfy, and ought 
frequently to be adminiftered. Cephalic (buff, or any thing that 
makes the patient fneeze, is likewife of ufe. Some pretend to have 
found great benefit from rubbing the parts affected with nettles ; 
but this dees not item to be any way preferable to bliftering. If 
the tongue is affected, the patient may gargle his mouth frequent- 
ly with brandy and mulbrd ; or he may hold a bit of lugar in his 
mouth wet with the palfy drops or compound fpirits of lavender. 
The wild vaieriau-root is a very proper medicine in this' cafe. It 
may either be taken in an infuficn with fage leaves, cr half a 
drachm of it in powder may be given in' a glafs of wine three cr 

limes a-day. If the patient cannot ufe the Valerian, he may 
take of fal volatile okofum, compound fpirits of lavendar, and tinc- 
• ire of cattor each half an ounce ; mix thele together, and take 

, or fifty drops in a glafs of wine, three or four times a-day. 
A tabie-fpoonful of muftard-fe^l taken frequently is a very gcod 
medicine.' The patient ought likewife to chew cinnamon, b:-rk. 
ginger, or other warm fpiceries. 
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Exercife is of the utmoft importance in the palfy ; but the pa- 
rent mufl beware of cold, damp, and moift air. He ought to wear 
flannel next the fkin ; and if poiTible, mould remove into a warmei 
rlimate. 

OF THE EPILEPST, OR FALLING SICKNESS. 
THE epilepfy is a fudden deprivation of all the fenfes, wherein 
the patient falls fuddenly down, and is affected with violent con 
vuliive motions. Children, efpetiaily thcfe who are delicately 
brought up, are mod fubject to it. It more frequently attacks men 
than women, and is very difficult to cure. When the epilepfy at 
tacks children, there is reafon to hope it may go oft' in the lime of 
puberty. 

When it attacks any perfon after twenty years of age, the 
cure is difficult ; but when after forty, a cure is hardly to be ex- 
pected. If the fit continues only for a fhort fpace, and returns fel- 
dom, there is reafon to hope ; but if it continues long, 2nd returns 
frequently, the profpect is bad. It is a very unfavorable fymptom 
when the patient is feized with the fits in his fleep. 

CAUSES. — The epilepfy is foraetimes hereditary. It may 
fkewife proceed from blows, bruifes, or wounds on the head ; a 
collection of water, blood, or ierous humors in the brain ; a poly- 
pus j tumors or concretions within the fkull ; excefLve drinking ; 
intenfe ftudy; excefs of venery; worms; teething; fuppreffion 
of cuftomary evacuations; too great emptinefs or repletion ; violent 
paffions or affections of the mind, as fear, joy, &e. hyileric affec- 
tions ; contagion received into the body, as the infection of the 
fir.all-pox, mealies, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — An epileptic fit is generally preceded byuh- 
ufual wearinefs ; pain of the head ; dullnefs ; giddinefs ; noife in 
the ears $ dimnefs of light ; palpitation of the heart ; difturbed 
fleep ; difficult breathing ; the bowels are inflated with wind ; the 
urine is in great quantity, but thin ; the complexion is pale ; the 
extremities are cold ; and the patient often feels, as it were, a 
ilream of cold air afcending towards the head. 

Jn the fit the patient generally makes an unufual noife ; his 
thumbs are drawn in towards the palms of the hand; his eyes are 
diftorted ; he ftarts and foams at the mouth ; his extremities are 
bent or twitted various ways ; he often difeharges his feed, urine, 
and feces involuntarily ; and is quite deftitute of all fenfe and 
reafon. After the fit is over, his fenfes gradually return, nnd he 
complains of a k : nd of flupor, w-arinefs, and pain of thp hend ; 
but has no remembrance of what happened to him during the fit. 

The fits are fometimes exrted by violent affections of the 
mind, a debauch of liquor, exceffive heat, cold, or the like. 

This difeafe from the difficulty of inveftigating its caufe?, and 
its ftrange fymptoms, was formerly attributed to the wrath of the 
gods, or the agency of evil fpirits. _ In modern times it has often, 
by the vulgar, been imputed^ to witchcraft or fafcination. h de- 
pends however, as much upon natural caufes as any other mala- 
dy ; and its cure may «ften be a Hefted by perfifirag in the ufe 
of jpropsrmeajw. 
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REGIMEN.— Epilep;ic patients, ought, if poflible, to breathe 
« pure and free air. Their diet mould be light but nourifhing. 
Th*y ought to drink nothing ftrong, to avoid fwine's flefh, water- 
fowl andlikewife all windy and oily vegetables, as cabbage, nuts, 
&c. ' They ought to keep themfelves cheerful, carefully guarding 
againft all violent paflions, as anger, fear, exceflive joy, and the like. 
Exercife is likewife of great ufe ; but the patient muft be 
careful to avoid all extremes either of heat or cold, all dangerous 
fituations, as ftanding upon precipices, riding, deep waters, and 
fuch like. ' 

MEDICINE.— The intentions of cure muft vary according 
to the caufe of the difeafe. If the patient be of a fangnine tem- 
perament, and there be reafon to fear an obftrucYion in the brain, 
bleeding and other evacuations will be neceffary. When the dif- 
eafe is occafioned by the ftoppage of cuftomary evacuations, thefe, 
if poffible, muft be reftored ; if this cannot be done, others may be 
fubftituted in their place, lffues or fetons in this cafe have often a 
very gocd effect. When there is reafon to believe that the difeafe 
proceeds fn.m worms, proper medicines muft be ufed to kill, or 
carry off thefe vermin. When the difeafe proceeds from teething, 
the bor 1 ; fhould be kept open by emollient clyfters, the feet fre- 
quently bathed in warm w?ter, and if the fits prove obftinate, a 
bliftering-plafter may be put between the fhoulders. The fame 
method is to be followed, when epileptic fits precede the eruption 
of the fmall pox, or meafles, &c« 

When the difeafe is hereditary, or proceeds from a wrong 
formation of the brain, a cure is not to be expected. When it is 
owing to a debility, or too great an irritability of the nervous fyf- 
tem, fuch medicines as tend to brace and ftrengthen the nerves may 
be ufed, as the Peruvian bark, and fleel ; or the anti-epileptic elec- 
tuaries, recommended by Fuller and Mead.* 

The flowers of zinc have of late bsen highly extolled for the 
cure of die epilepfy. Though this medicine will not be found to 
anfwer the expectations which have been raifed concerning it, yet in 
obftinate epileptic cafes it deferves a trial. The dofe is from one 
to three or four grains, which may be taken either in pills or a bo- 
lus, as the patient inclines. The heft method is to begin with a fin-* 
gie grain four or five times a-day, and gradually to increafe the 
dofe as far as the patient can bear it. I have known this medicine, 
when duly perfilted in, prove beneficial. 

Mufk has fometimes been found to fucceed in the epilepfy. 
Ten or twelve grains of it, with the fame quantity of factitious cin- 
nabar, may be made up into a bolus, and taken every night and 
morning. 

Sometimes the epilepfy has been cured by eleclricity. 

Convulfion-fits proceed from the fame caufe, and muft be 
treated in the fame manner as the epil pfy. 

There is one particular fpecies of convulfion-fits which com- 
monly goes bv the name of St. Virus's darce, wherein the pa- 
tient is agitated with ftrange motions and g^ inflations, which b^ 

* See Appendix, EltSuaryfor tic SfiUffy] 
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the common people are generally believed to be the effects of 
witchcraft, This difeafe may be cured by repeated bleedings and 
purges ; and afterwards ufmg the medicines prelcribed above for 
the epileply, viz. the Peruvian bark and fnake-rcot, &c. Chaly- 
beate waters are found to be beneficial in this cafe. The cold bath 
is likewife of Angular fervice, and ought never to be neglected when 
the patient can bear it. 

OF THE HICKUP. 

THE hickup is a fpafmodic or convulfive affection of the ftc- 
mach and midriff, ariiing from any caufe that irritates their nerv- 
ous fibres. 

It may proceed from excefs in eating or drinking ; from a hurt 
of the ftomach ; poifons ; inflammations or fchirrous tumors of the 
ftomach, interlines, bladder, midriff, or the reft ot the vifcera. In 
gangrenes, acute and malignant fevers, a hickup is often the fore- 
runner of death. 

When the hickup proceeds from the ufe of aliment that is 
flatulent, or hard of digeftion, a draught of generous wine, or a 
dram of any ipirituous liquor, will generally romove it. If poilon 
be the caufe, plenty of milk and oil rauft be drank, as has been 
formerly recommended. When it proceeds from an inflammation 
of the ftomach, &c. it is very dangerous. In this cafe the cooling 
regimen ought to be ftri&ly obferved. The patient muft be bledy 
and take frequently a few drops of the fpirits of nitre in a cup of 
wine. His ftomach mould likewife be fomented with cloths dipped 
in warm water, or have bladders filled with warm milk and water 
applied to it. . 

When the hickup proceeds from a gangrene or mortification, 
the Peruvian bark, with other antifeptics, are the only medicines 
which have a chance to fucceed. When it is a primary difeafe, 
and proceeds from a foul ftomach, loaded either with a pituitous 
or a bilious humor, a gentle vomit and purge, if the patient be 
able to bear them, will be of fervice. If it arifes from flatulencies, 
the carminitive medicines directed for the heart-burn muflbeufed. 

When the hickup proves very obftinate, recourfe muft be had 
to the moft powerful aromatic and antifpafmodic medicines. The 
principal of thefc is mufk ; fifteen or twenty grains of which may 
be made into a bolus, and repeated cccafionally. Opiates are like- 
wife of fervice ; but they muft be ufed with caution. A _ bit of 
fugar dipped in compound fphits of lavender, or the volatile aro- 
matic tinfture, may be taken frequently. External applications are 
fomeiimes alio beneficial ; as the ftomach plafter, or a catapkum of 
the Venice treacle of the Edinburgh or London difpeniatory, ap- 
plied to the region of the ftomach. 

I lately attended a patient who had almoit a conftant hickup 
for above nine weeks. It was frequently flopped by the ufe of 
mufk, opium, wine, and other cordial and antifpafmodic medicines, 
but always returned. Nothing however gave the patient fo much 
eafe as brifk fmall beer. By drinking freely of this, the hickup was 
cVn kent off for feveral days, which was more than could be done 
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bv the moft powerful medicines. The patient was at length feized 
with a vomiting of blood, which foon put an end to his life. Up- 
on opening the body, a iarge fcirrhous tumor was found near the 
pyloros or right orifice of the ftomach. 

' The hickup may be removed by taking vinegar ; or by a few 
drops Of the oil of vitriol taken in water. 

CRAMP OF THE STOMACH.- 

THIS djfeafe often feizes people fiiddenly, is very dangerous, 

requires immediate afTiftance. It is moft incident to perfons in 
the decline of life, efpecially the nervous, gouty, hyfteric, and hy- 
pochondriac. 

If the patient has any inclination to vomit, he ought to take 
fome draughts of warm water, or weak camomile tea, to cleanfe 
his ftomach. After this, if he has been coftive, a laxative clyfler 
may be given. He ought then to take laudanum. The beft wav 
of adminiftering it is in a clyfter. Sixty or feventy drops of liquid 
laudanum may be given in a clyfter of warm water. This is much- 
more certain than laudanum given by the mouth, which is often 
vomited, and in fome cafes increafes the pain and fpafms in the fto- 
mach. 

If the pains and cramps return with great violence, after the 
effects of the anodyne ciyfters are over, another, with an equal or 
larger Quantity of opium, may be given ; and every four or five 
hours a bolus, with ten or twelve grains of muik, and half a drachm 
of the Venice treacle. 

In the mean time the ftomach ought to be fomented with 
cloths dipped in warm water, or bladders filled with warm milk 
and water fiiouid be applied to it. I have often feen thefe produce 
the moft happy °ffe<fts. The anodyne balfam may alfo be rubbed 
on the part alleged ; and an anti-hyfteric plafter worn upon it for 
loiv.c time after the cramps are removed, to preveut their return. 

In very violent and lafting pains of the'ftomach, fome blocd 
ought to be let, unlefs the weaknefs cf the patient forbids it. 
When the pains or cramps proceed from a fuppreffion of the menfes, 
bleeding is of ufe. If they be owing to the gout, recourfe muft be 
had to (pints, or fome of the warm c?rdial waters. Bliftering- 
pbfters ougnt likewife in this cafe to be applied to the ancles. ' I 

often feen violent cramps and paias of the ftomach removed 
by covering it with a large piafter of Venice treacle. 

OF THE NIGHTMARE. 




- .groans and fometimes 
cries out, though oftener he attempts to fpeak in vain. Sometimes 
he imagines himfelf engaged with an enemy, and in danger of be- 
iag killed, attempts to run away, but finds he cannot. Sometimes 
pe fancies himfelf in a houfe that is on fire, or that he is in danger 
of oeing drowned m a river. He often thinks he is falling over a 
precipice, and the dread of being darned to pieces fuddenly awaU 



hirm 
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This diforder has been fuppofed to proceed from too much 
blood ; from a ftagnation of blood in the brain, lungs, &c. But 
it is rather a nervous affection, and arifes chiefly from mdigeftion. 
Hence we find that perfons of weak nerves, who lead a fedentary 
life, and live full, are moft commonly afflicted with the night-mare. 
Nothing tends more to produce it than heavy fuppers. efpecially 
when eaten late, or the patient goes to bed foon after. Wind is 
likgwife a very frequent caufe of this difeafe ; for which r.afon 
thofe who are affli&ed with it ought to avoid all flatulent food. 
Deep thought, anxiety, or any thing that oppreffesthe mind, ought 
aHb to be avoided. 

As perfons afllifted with the night-mare generally moan, or 
make lome noife in the fit, they mould be waked, or fpcken to by 
iuch as hear them, as the uneafinefs generally gees off as foon as the 
patient is awake. Dr. Whytt fays he generally found a dram of 
brandy, taken at bed-time, prevent this difeafe. That however is 
a bad cuftom, and in time lcofes its effect. We would rather 
have the patient depend upon the ufe of food of eafy digeftion, 
checrfulnefs, exercile through the day, and a light fnpper taken 
early, than to accuftom himlelf to drams. A glais of peppermint 
water will often promote digeftion as much as a glafs of brandy, 
and is much fafer. After a perfon of weak digeftion, however, 
has eaten flatulent food, a dram may be neceflary. 

Perfons who are young and full of blood, if troubled with the 
night-mare, ought to take a purge frequently, and ufe a fpare diet- 
er SIFOONINGS. 

PEOPLE of weak nerves or delicate confutations are liable to 
fwoonings or fainting-fits. Thefe indeed are feldom dangerous 
when duly attended to : but when wholly negledted, or improper*- 
ly treated, they often prove hurtful, and fometimes fatal. 

The general caufes of fwoonings are, fudden tranfitiqns from 
cold to heat ; breathing air that is deprived of its proper fpring or 
eiafticity ; great fatigue ; exceflive weaknefs ; lofs of blood ; long 
failing ; fear, grief, and other violent paffions or affections of the 
mind. 

It is well known, that perfons who have been long expofed to 
cold often faint or fall into a fwron, uoon coming into the hv ufe, 
efpecially if they drink hot liqucr, or ht near a large fire. This 
might ea'fily be prevented by people takirg care not to go into a 
warm room immediately after they have been expo fed to the ccld 
air, to approach the fire gradually, and not to eat or drink any 
thing hot, till the body has been gradually brought into a warm 
temperature. 

When any one, in confequence of negle&ing thefe precautions, 
falls into a fwoon, he ought immediately to be removed to a cooler 
apartment, to have ligaturf s applied above his knees and elbows, 
and to have his hands and face fprinkled with vinegar or cold water. 
He mould likewjfe be made to imell to vinegar, and fhould have a 
froonful or two of water, if he can fwallow, with ab~ut a thir; 1 part 
' of vinegar m?> ed with i f , poured into his mouth. If thefe fhould 

(20) 
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not remove the complaint, it will he necelfary to bleed the patient, 

<md afterwards to give him a civfter. . 

As a ; r that is breathed frequently bfes i's ehfhcity or fpnng, 
'it is no wonder if perfons who refpire In it often fall into a 
fwooa or filiating tit. They are, in this cafe deprived of the very 
p-inciDle of life, hence it is thrrt faintitfg fits are to frequent in a!! 
crowded affettblies. efpecially in hot feafons. Such fits however, 
jmift be cohfi iered as a kind of temp r-ry death ; and to the we k 
and delicate, they iometimes prove fatal They ought therefore 
with the utmoft tare to be gu irded agnmft. 1 ne metnod of do- 
ing this is obvious. Let afTembly rooms, and ali other places of 
public retort, be large and wei' ventilated ; an J let the weak and 
delicate avoid fuch places, particularly in warm feafons. 

A perl' n who faints, in fuch a filiation, ought immediately 
to b2 carried into the opea air ; his temples fhoijld be rubbed with 
ilrong vineg \r or brandy, and volatile tp?i:s of falts held to his 
nofe. Heih>uld be laid upon his back with his head low, and 
have a little wine, or fome other cordial, as foon as he is able to 
(wallow it, poured into his mvath, If the perfon has been iiibjeA 
to hyftericfi's, caftor cfr afafcetida fliould be applied to the nofe, or 
burnt feathers, horn, or leather, &C. 

When fainting fits proceed fnxnmcreweaknefs'orexhauftion, 
which is often the cafe after great fatigue, long faffing, lofs of 
blood or the like, the patient muft be fupported with generous cor- 
dials, as jellies, wines, fpirituons liquors, &c. Thefe however muft 
be given at firlt in very fmall quantities, and increafed gradually 
as the patient is able to bear them. He ought to be allowed to lie 
quite (till and eafy upon his back, w : th his head low, and fhcuid 
have frefh air admit te '■ into his chamber. His food fhcuid coafift 
of houriflliiig broths, fago-gruel, with wine, new milk, and other 
things of a 1 ght and cordial nature. Thefe things are to be given 
out of the fit. All that can be done in the fit, is, to let him fmell 
to a bottle of Hungary-wafer, eau ck luce, or fpirits of harifhetfa, 
and to rub his temples with warm brandy, or to lay a comprels 
dipped in it to the pit of the ftomach. 

g fus that proceed from fear,, grief, or other violent 

;r.s or affection ; t f the mind, the patient muft be very can- 
jiouily managed. He fhould be {uttered to remain at reft, and on- 
ly made to fmell fome vinegar. After he is come to himielf he 
may drink freely of warm lemonade, or balm-tea, with fome orange 
or lemon- peel in it. It will hkewife be proper, if the fainting fit's 
nave been long and fevere, to clean the bowjls by throwing in aa 
emollient cly iter. 




-IS" u ncrv ? u ? aitorders, it is dangerous. The proper method 
with turn people is, to expofe them to the free air, and to ufe cor- 
dial and iUmulaling medicines, as volatile falts, Hunirarv-warerw 
fpirits of lavender, tinftuf e of caftor, and the like. 
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OF FLATULENCIES, OR WIND. 

ALL nervous patients, without exception, are afflicted with 
wind or flatulencies in the ftomacn and bowels, which arife chiefly 
from the want of tone or vigour in thefe organs. Crude flutalent 
aliment, as green peas, beans, colewor's, cabbages, and fuch like, 
may increafe this complaint ; but ftrong and healthy people are 
feldom troubled with wind, unlets they either overload their fto- 
machs, or drink liquors that are in a fermenting (late, and ccnfe- 
quently full of eiaftic air. While therefore the matter of flatulence 
proceeds from our aliments, the cau'e which makes air iep.irate 
from them in fuch quantity as to oceafion complaints, is almoft aU 
ways a fault of the bowels tn-emfelves, xvhich ; re too weak either 
to prevent the production of eiaftic air, or to expel ic after it is pro- 
duced. 

To relieve this complaint, fuch medicines ought to be ufed r.s 
have a tendency to expel wind, and by ftrengthemng the alimentary 
canal, to prevent its being produced there.* 

The lift of medicines for expelli.g wind is very numerous ; 
they often however difappoint the expectations of both the phyfi- 
cian and his patient. The mc ft celebrated among the chtfs of cai?4 
minatives are juniper berries ; the roots of ginger aid zedoary ; the 
feeds of anil',-, caraway, and coriander ; gum afafcetida and opium; 
the warm waters, tincture?, and fpirits, as the aromatic water-, the 
tinctures of woodfoot, the volatile aromatic fp'trit, aether, ccc. 

Dr. Whytt fays, he found no medicines more efficacious in 
expelling wind than aether and laudanum. He generally gave the 
laudanum in a mixture with peppermint-water and tincture of cai- 
tor, or fweets fpirits of nitre. Sometimes in place of this, he gave 
opium in pills with afafcetida. He obferves that the good effects of 
opiates are equally confpicuous, whether the flatulence be contained 
in theftomach or internes ; whereas thofe warm medicines, com- 
monly called carminatives, do not often give inane :iate relief, ex- 
cept when the wind is in the ftomacn. 

With regard together, rheBoctor fays, he has often feen very 
good effects from it in flatulent complaints, where other medicines, 
failed. The dole is a tea-fpoonful, mixed with two ub'e-fpoonsful 
of water t. In gouty cafes he obferves, that aether, aglafs of 
French brandy, or of the aromatic water, cr ginger, either taken 
in fubftance or infufed in boiling water, are among the belt medi- 
cines for exp^iing wind. 

When the cafe of flatulent patients is fuch as makes it improp- 
er to give them warm medicines inwardly, the Doctor recommends 
external applies ions, which are ibmetimes of advantage. Equal 
parts of the anti-hyfteric and ftomacn plalier may be iprea.l upon a 
piece of foft leather, of fuch fize as to cover the greater part of the 
belly. This fhould be kept on for a considerable time, provided 

* Many nervous people find great beru ft: f.-om eating a dry bifcuit, especially when the 
uomach is empty- I look upon this as one or" the beft carminative medicines : anH would 
tc commend it hi all complaints of the ftomach, ai iftog frojn fiaiuience, indigeftion, i'ec. 

f Though the patient may begin with tbis cuantW, it will be necefiary to, ;■■ itafc 
dofc gradually as the ft-orr.se h can bear it, W gU'Wi in CQwIiderablj gi 

it was in Dr. v, v*:'f '"me. 
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the patient be able to bear it ; if it fhould give great uneafinefs It 

may be taken off, and the following liniment uled in its t:ead : 

Take of Bate's anodyne balfam, an ounce ; of the expreiied 
oil of mace, half an ounce; oil of mint, two drachms. Let tnefe 
ingredients be mixed together, and about a table-ipoonrol well rut- 
bed on the parts at bed-time. ■'• ■ 

For ftrengthening the ftomach ana bowels, and conlequently 
for leffening the production of flatulence, the DccLr recommends 
the Peruvian bark, bitters, chalybeates, and exerciie. In flatulent 
cafes, he thinks fome nutmeg or ginger fhould be added to the 
timtureofthe bark and bitters, and that the aromatic powder 
fhould be joined with the filings of iron. 

When wir.dy complaints are attended with coftivenefs, which 
is often the cafe, few things will be found to aniwer better than 
four or five of the following pills taken every night at bed-time : 

Take of afafcetida two drachms ; fuccotrine aloes, fait of iron, 
and powdered ginger, of each, one drachm ; as much of the elixir 
proprictatis as will be fufficient to form them into pills. 

On the other hand, when the body is too open, twelve or fif- 
teen grains of rhubarb, with half a drachm or two icruples of the 
Japonic confection, given every other evening, will have very good 
effects. 

In thofe flatulent complaints which come on about the time the 
mertfes ceale, repeated fmall bleedings often give more relief than 
any other remedy. 

With regard to diet the Doctor obferves, that tea, and like- 
wife all flatulent aliments, are to be avoided ; and that for drink, 
water with a little brandy or rum, is not only preferable to malt 
liquor, but in molt cafes alfo to wine. 

As Dr. Whytt has paid great attention to this fubject, and as 
his fentiments upon it in a great meafure agree with mine, I have 
taken the liberty to adopt them ; and fhall only add to his obferva- 
tions, that exercifeis in my opinion fuperior to all medicine, both 
for preventing the production, and likewife for expelling of flatu- 
lencies. Thefe effects however are not to be expected from faun- 
fering about, or lolling in a carriage ; but from labour or fuch ac- 
tive amufements as give exercife to every part of the body. 

OF LOW SPIRITS. 
ALL who have weak nerves are fuhjeft to low fpirits in a 
greater or lets degree. Genercus diet, the cold bath, exercise, and 
amuiements,are the moft likely means to remove this comnl?mt.— 
it is greatly mcreafed by folitude and indulging gloomv ideas but 
may o^enbe relieve 1 by cheerful company Ml^^S 

When low fpirits are owing to a weak relaxed itate of the 
ftomach and bowe s, an infulion of the Peruvian bark with c nra 
mod or nutmeg will be proper. Steel joined wltS aroma csraav 
hkewife m thiscale be uied with advantage ; but ridirSanr^ 
er diet - e moil to be depended on. • .! g P " P * 

When they ariie from foulnefs of the ftomach and inteftines, 
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tjr obftruftions in the hypochondriac vifcera, sloetic pufges will be 
proper. I have fometimes known the Harrowgate fulphur-watej 
©f fervice in this cafe. 

When low fpirits proceed from a fuppreffion of the menftrual 
or of the hemorrhoidal flux, thefe evacuations may either be re- 
stored, or lbme other fubftituted in their place, as iffues, fetons or 
the like. Dr. Whytt obierves, that nothing has i'uch hidden good 
ejFeifs in this cafe as bleeding. 

When low fpirits have been brought on by long continued 
grief, anxiety, or other diftrefs of mind, agreeable company, variety 
et amufements, and change of place, efpecially travelling into for- 
eign countries, will afford the mod certain relief. 

Perfons afflicted with low fpirits fhould avoid all kinds of 
excels, efpecially of venery and flrong liquors. The moderate ufe 
of wine and other ftrong liquors is by no means hurtful ; but when 
taken to escefs they weaken the ftomaeh, vitiate the humours, and 
deprefs the fpirits. This caution is the more neccflary, as the un- 
fortunate and melancholy often fly to flrong liquors tor relief, by 
which means they never fail to precipitate their own deftrucYion, 

OF HTSTERIC AFFECTIONS. 

THESE likewife belong to the numerous tribe of nervous dif- 
eafes, which may be juftiy reckoned the reproach of medicine.— 
Women of a delicate habit, whole ftomaeh and inteftines are relax- 
ed, and whole nervous fyftem is extremely fenfible, are moft fub- 
jfcdtto hyfteric complaints. Infuch perfons an hyfteric fit, as it is 
called, may be brought or by an irritation of the nerves of the 
ftomaeh or inteflines, by wind, acrid humour, or the like. Afud* 
den fuppreflion of the menfes often give rife to hyfteric fits. Thiey 
may likewife be excited by violent paffions or affections of the mind, 
as tear, grief, anger, or great dilappointments. 

Sometimes the hyfteric fit refembles a fwcon or minting fit, 
during which the patient lies as in a fieep, only the breathing is fo 
low as fcarce to be perceived. At other times the patient is affect- 
ed with catchings and ftrcng convulfions. The fymptoms^ which 
precede hyfteric fits are likewife various in different ^ perfons. — 
Sometimes the fits come on with coldnei'sol^ the extremities, yawn- 
ing and ftretching, lownefs of fpirits, cppreffion and anxiety. At 
other times the approach of the fit is foretold by a feeling, as if there 
were a ball at the lower part of the belly, which gradually rifes 
towards the ftomach, where it occafions iuflation, ficknefs, and 
fometimes vomiting : afterwards it rifes into the gullet, and occa- 
fions a degree of fufiocation, to which quick breathing, palpitation 
of the heart, giddinefs of the head, dimnefs of the fight, lofs of hear- 
ing, with convulfive motions of the extremities and other parts ot 
the body, fucceed. The hyfteric paroxyfm is often introduced by 
an immoderate fit of laughter, and lomet mes it goes oft by crying. 
Indeed there is not much differencc*between the laughing and cry- 
ing of an highly hyfteric lady. ' 

Our aim in the treatment of this difeafe, mult be to inorten 
the fit cr paroxyfm when prefent 3 and to prevent its return. I ne 
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i .iirncuiiy reiuuveu. 

It is cuftomary during the hyfteric fit or paroxyfm, to bleed 
the patient. In ftfong-perions of a plethoric habit, and where the 
pulfeis full, this may be proper; but in weak and delicate conftitu- 
ticns, or where the'difeafe has been of long fbnaicg, or arifesfrom 
inanition, it is not fife. The beffc coilrfe in fuch cafe is to roufe the 
patient by ftrong i'mells, as burnt feather?, afafoetida, or fpirits of 
bartfhorn, held to the nofe. Hot bricks may alfo be applied to the 
foles of the feet, and the legs, arms and belly may be ftrongly rub- 
bed with a warm cloth. But the belt application is to put ihe feet 
and IesjSintO warm water. This is peculiarly proper when the fits 
precede the flow of the menfes. Tn cafe of coftivenefs, a laxative 
clyfter with -f fcc 1 ida wiil v ,e proper • and as loon as tre patient can 
{wallow, two table fpoohsfnl of a {bunion of afafoetida, or of fome 
cor dial julep, may be given.* 

The radical cur. 1 of this diforder will be ben attempted at a 
time w. eu the patient is moil free from the fits. It will be greatly 
promoted by a proper attention to d ; et. A ilk a -"d vegetable diet, 
when July perfifted : n, will often perform a cure. If however the 
patient has been accuftomed to a mere g nerous diet, it will not 
befafe to leave it off all at once, but by degrees. T e raoft proper 
cjnnk is water with a'fmatl quantity of fpirits. A cool dry air is 
the 1 belt. C:I ! bathing, and every thing that braces the nerves and 
invi K rates the fyftem, is beneficial ; but lying too long in bed, or 
w^ a ever rel xes ti e body, is hurtful. It is of the greateft import- 
arc i to have (he mind kept conft amly e ify and cheerful, and, if pof- 
i\ , <o have it always engaged in fome agreeajble and interefting 
purluit. 

1 he prop r medicines ore thefe which ftrengthen the alimentary 
canal an the whole nervous f ftera, as the preparations of iron, the 
Peruvian bark and ether bitters- Twenty drops of the elixir cf 
vitriol, in a cup of the infufion of the bark, may be taken twice or 
thr.ee a- lay. J lie b ;rk and iron may likewife be taken in fub- 
ltance, provided the ftoinach cm bear them ; but thev are generally 
given in too fmall dofes to have any eff-a. The chalybeate waters 
generally prove beneficial in this diforder. 

i "tkejftomach is 1 >aded with phlegm, vomits will be cf ufe ; 
du they mould not be too ftrong, nor frequently repeated, as they 
tend to relax and weaken the ivomach. If there be a t-ndency to 

ft n 1 ~ r '*>'? mo - -° n removed ^ther by diet, or by taking an open- 
ing pill as citen as it flHl he' found nec&Bry! 

will bVo^ the { i rriU ^ lity -? f I he 5 ftem > antifpafmodic medicines 
vitf be oi ule. i t» roeft antifpaimodic medicines are mufk, opium, 

Unl •how«,n"u«nb^ b ii; e ^^ t e t |JjJ? «hokfch ?b ! of young ladi« in Hol- 
B«t this method nfcu.c, to 1 Lo« Z • / « h °w» f e „ ed fcould be burnt to e'eath. 

that wungMdie^l.n a. Sb% S7^Sj «', ^"T 5 " ( ?" rti "' * ^ thtnton advife, 
difeafe may be caught by SJtS.? 'f"^ fl,ou,d "? b , e f e ? 1 10 bo.rting-fchoolt, »i th< 
. . 8«t y iai.tat.en. J havs fenown noadnofs itfelf brought on by fyrnpathj. 
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and caftor. When opium difagrees with the ftomach, it may either 
be applied externally, or given inclyf:ers. It is often fucorfsful in 
removing thofe periodical head-achs to which hyfteric and hypo- 
chondriac patients are fubject. Caflor has in f-me cafes been 
fou d to procure fleep whrre opium failed ; for which reafon, I)r. 
Whytt aavifes, that thev fhould be joined together, tie Ukewife 
ngpommends theanti hyfteric piafter to be applied to the abdomen* 

Hrfteric women are often afflicted v>ith crarcps, in various 
parts of the body, wrach are moft apt tofeize them in bid, or when 
afieep. The moft efficacious medicines in this cafe are opium, blifc 
tering-pUfters, and warm bathing or fomentations. When the 
erair.p or fpdhi is very violent, opium is the remedy moft to be de- 
pended on. In milder cafes, immerfmg the feet a^d legs in v/arra 
water, or applying a bliftermg-plafter to the part affected, will often 
be l'uilicient to remove the complaint. _ la patients whofe nerves 
are uncommonly dehcate and fenfible, it will be better to omit the 
blifterlng-phftsr, and to attempt the cure by opiates, muff;, camr 
phire and the warm bath. 

Cramps are often prevented or cured by comprefTion. Thus 
eramps in the legs are prevented, and fometimes remove '. by tight 
bandages ; and when convulfionsarife from a flatulent diftentionof 
the imeftines, or from fpafnas beginning in them, thev maybe often 
leffened or cured by making a pretty ftrong eqmpr< ill n upon the 
abdomen by means of a broad belt. A roll of brimftone held in the 
hand is frequently nfed as a remedy for cremps, Though this 
feems to owe its eff els chiefly to imaginati in, yet, as it fometimes 
fucoeds, it merits a trial.f When fpafrns or cmvulfive motions 
arife from fharp humours in the fiomach or intefrines, no lafting 
rele^'-an be procured till thefe are either corrected or expelled. — 
The Peruvian bark has fometimes cured periodic coirvulfions after 
Other medicines had failed, 

OF HTFOCHONDRIAC AFFECTIONS. 

THIS difeafe generally attacks the indolent, the luxurious, the 
unfortunate, and the ftudious. It becomes daily more common in 
this country, owing no doubt to the iocreafe of luxury nd feden- 
tary employments.' It has fo near a relenibiance to the immediate- 
ly preceding, that many authors confider them as the lame difeale, 
and treat them accordingly. They require however, a very differ- 
ent regimen ; and the fymptomsef the latter, though lefs violent, 
are more permanent than thofe of the former. 

Men of a melancholy temperament, whofe minds are capable 
of great attention, and whofe pailions are not eafily moved, are in 
the advanced Deriods of life, moft liable to this difeafe. It is uuially 
brought on by long and ferious attention to abftrufe fnbjecls, grief, 
ti.e fuppreffioo of cuitomary evacuations, excefs of venery, the re. 

* Tho.i°h antifpafmodics and anodynes are univerfallv recommended in th's d ; feafe, yet 
a'l the extraordinary cures that i ever knew in hyiieric cales, were performed by means <tf 
tonic and corroborating medicines. 

t.SomeperfonsafTttcVa with cramp? pretend to reap great benefit front fmall bundlei of 
rofeniary tied all nigiit about their feet, ancles, and k.nets. 
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nulfion of cutaneous eruptions, long continued evacuations^ obftruc- 
tioninfomeofthevifcera,astheliver, ipleen &c. # _ 

Hypochondriac perfons ought never tofaft long, and their rood 
mould be folid and nourifhiug. All afcefent and windy vegetables 
ar° to be avoided. Flefh meats agree beft with them, and their 
drink mould be old ciaret, or good Madeira. Should thefe difagree 
with the ftomach, water with a little brandy or rum in it may be 

Cheerfulnefs and ferenity of mind are by all means to be cul- 
tivated. Exercife of every kind is ufeful. The cold bath is like- 
wife beneficial ; and where it does not agree with the patient, fric- 
tions with the flefli-brufh or a coarfe cloth may be tried. If the 
patient has it in his power, he ought to travel either by fea or land. 
A voyage or a long journey, efpecially towards a warmer climate, 
will be of more fervice than any medicine. 

The general intentions of cure in this difeafe, are to ftrengthen 
the alimentary canal, and to promote the fecretions. Thefe inten- 
tions will be beft anfwered by the different preparations of iron and 
the Peruvian bark, which, after proper evacuations, may be taken 
in the kme manner as directed in the preceding difeafe. 

If the patient be colli ve, it will be neceflary to make ufe of 
fome gentle opening medicines, as pills compofed of equal parts of 
aloes, rhubarb, and afafcctida, with as much of the elixir proprieta- 
•tis as is neceflary to form the ingredients into pills. Two, three, 
or four of thefe may be taken as often as it (hall be found needful, 
to keep the body gently open. Such as cannot bear the afafcetida, 
jnay fubftitute Spanifh foap in its place. 

Though a cheerful glafs may have good effects in this difeafe, 
yet all manner of excels is hurtful. Intenfe fludy, and every thing 
that depreffes the fpirits, are likewife pernicious. 

Though the general fymptoms and treatment of nervous dif- 
orderswere pointed out in the beginning of this chapter, yet, for 
the benefit of the unhappy perfons afflicted with thofe obftinate 
and complicated maladies, I have treated ieveral of their capital 
fymptoms under diftinct or feparate heads. Thefe however are 
snot to be confidered as different difeafes, but as various modifica- 
tions of the fame difeafe. They all ariie from the lame general 
caufes, and require nearly the fame method of treatment. There 
are many other fymptoms that merit particular attention, which the 
nature of my plan will not permit me to treat of at full length. I 
ihall therefore omit them altogether, and conclude this chapter with 
a tew general remarks en the moil obvious means of preventing or 
avoiding nervous diforders. 

In all perfons afflicted with nervous diforders, there is a great 
delicacy, and fenfibility of the whole nervous fyftem, and an un- 
common degree of weaknefs of the organs of di^efrion. Thefe 
may be either natural or acquired. When owing to a detect in the 
conftitution, they are hardly to be removed j but may be mitigated 
by proper care. When induced by difeafes, as long or repeated 
fevers, prof me hemorrhages, or the like, they prove alio very ob- 
stinate, and will yield only to a courfe of regimen calculated ?o re, 
(tore and invigorate the habit, 
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But nervous affections arife more frequently from caufcs> 
which it is in a great meafure in our own power to avoid, than from 
difeafes, or an original fault in the conftitution, &c. Exceffive 
grief, intenfe ftudy, improper diet, and neglect of exercife, are the 
great fources of this extenuve clal's of difeafes. 

It has been already obferved, that grief indulged deftroys the 
appetite and digeftion, depreffes the ipirits, and induces an universal 
relaxation and debility of the whole lyftem. Inftances of this are 
daily to be feen. The lofs of a near relation, or any other misfor- 
tune in life, is often fufEcient to occafi n the moft complicated fe- 
riesof nervous fymptoms. Such misfortunes indeed are not to be 
avoided, but furely their effects, by a vigorous and proper exertion 
of the mind, might be rendered lefs hurtful. For directions in this 
matter, we muft refer the reader to the article Grief, in the chap- 
ter on the p 'ffions. 

The effects of intenfe ftudy are pretty fimilar to thofe occa- 
fioned by grief. It preys upon the animal Ipirits, and deftroys the 
appetite and digeftion. To prevent thefe effects, ftudious perfons 
ought according to the Poet, to toy -with their books * They 'mould 
never ftudy too long at a time ; nor attend long to one particular 
fubje£r, efpecially if it be of a ferious nature. They ought likewife 
to be attentive to their pofture, and fhould take care frequently to 
unbend their minds by mufic, diverfions, or going into agreeable 
company. 

With regard to diet, I fhall only obferve, that nervous difea- 
fes may be induced either by excefs or inanition. Both of thefe 
extremes hurt digeftion, and vitiate the humours. When nature 
is oppreffed with frefli loads of food, before (he has had time to 
digeit and alTimilate the former meal, her powers are weakened, and 
the veffels are filled with crude humours. On the other hand, 
when the food is not fufficiently uourifhing, or is taken too feldom, 
the bowels are inflated with wind, and the humours, for want of 
regular frefh fupplies of wholefome chyle, are vitiated. Thefe ex- 
tremes are therefore with equal care to be avoided. They both 
tend to induce a relaxation, and debility of the nervous lyftem, 
with all its dreadful train of conferences. 

But the moft general caufe of nervous diforders, is indoUmc, — 
The active and laborious are feldom troubled with them. They 
are referved for the children of eafe and affluence, who generally 
feel their keeneft force. All we fhall fay to fuch peribns, is, that 
the means of prevention and cure are both in their own power. If 
the conftitution of human nature be fuch, that man muft either la- 
bour or fuffer difeafes, furely no individual has any right to expect 
an exemption from the general rule. 

Thofe however who are willing to take exercife, but whofa 
occupations confine them to the houfe, and perhaps to an unfa- 
vourable pofture, really deferve our pity. We have in a former 
part of the book, endeavoured to lay down rules for their con- 
duct. ; and fhall only add, that where thefe cannot be cojnpliegi 
with, their place may, in forae meafure, be fupplied by the ule of 

* Armftrong op Health. 
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br*c ; ng and Strengthening medicines, us the Peruvian bark,\with, 

other bitters ; the preparations of'fteel; the ehxir cf vitriol, &c. 

OF THE TETANUS, OR THE LOCKED JAW$ 
UNDER this term may be comprehended the fpafmedic af- 
fections, called emproithotonos, opisthotonos, an \ trifrmas, being 
one difeafe, differing only iu the degree of its vi lence. Wh*n the 
y and head -are bended forwards, it is called emproilhotonos, 
i they are carried backwards, and im novablv fined, it. be.-rs 
the appetiation of opifthotonos ; and when the body is fuftained in 
an ere& pofif:on,by the mulcle on the fore 2nd bark part of the 
trunk afting with equal flreugth, the difeafe is called tetanus. — 
When the mufcles of the jaw become more particularly affected, 
it i* called tarifmus, or the lecked-jaw. 

Thefe -fpafaiodic complaints affect; both (exes, aad no age is 
exempted from their violence. They affeft the male oftener than 
the female, and more particularly tho'fe people who inhabit warm 
ites, and every climate at the warm feafon of the year. Some- 
times thev occur in winter, independent of wounds. 

CAUSES. — Wounds in any part of the body are "fometimes 
fuccecded by this difeafe. But more particularly from thole in 
tendons, where a trifling injury will not unfrequently produce this 
complaint, when it is leaft expected. Whereas, at other times, a 
wound of confiderable magnitude, under apparently fimilar circum- 
ftances, will have no fuch effect ; and, even after operations in ten- 
dinous parts, it is by no means a frequent cccurren e j when at 
other times, a fimple fracture of the leg will pr )duce it in all its 
force. Cold, when accompanied v/'th moifture, will produce this 
difeafe; particularly when the body is exp f d w ile afleep on a 
damp pavement, or in a damp cellar, immedht ly after being heat., 
ei and fatigued by exer:ife. Children are frequently feized with, 
this difeafe in a fbort time after delivery. 

SYMPTOMS.— This difeafe, if it 'is fr-m the effects of cold, 

generally comes on of a fudden. But when from a w und, it 

gradually approaches about the tenth, fourteenth, or twentieth days 

after the accident, It often comes on at a time whe-> t h e wound 

gives but little uneaimefs, and is nearly healed, The patient firft 

complains of an uneafy fenfation at the lower part of the hreaft 

bone, with aftiffnefs in the back part cf the neck rnd mufcles of 

werjaw, which increafe with a painfyl fenfatibp at the root of 

die tongue, and a flight difficulty in fwTiowing." But no appear, 

ure cf (welling can be obferved in the throat. The mufcles of the 

"w n 2 W beconie rl 8 id - This rigk'i ; y in a fhort time extends to 

hole oi the neck, attended with a pain in 'he direct! n of the fnine 

f the back. At length the head, neck, and back bone are forcibly 

ent backwards. The body becomes fixed in that pofition. The 

iulc feof the jaw are now violently affefted, attended with an 

moiiibihty or fwallowing. Even liquids are thrown foriblv 

ick through the nofe. Thefe ivmptoms generally take place on 

- iecond or tnird day, when the body is frequently feized with. 

dent convulfive fpafms ; and the pain at the lower pan of the 

Jail bone mcreales, which moots through towards the back. 
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The mufcles of the limbs now become rigid, and the body is 
i'o much bent backwards as to reft on the back part of the head 
and heels. As the difeafe advacces, the convulfive fpafms become 
more violent. At le.igth tetanus is pr:duced, from the mufcles on 
the fore and back part of the trunk, -cling with an equal degree of 
vigour, fuflainiug the body in an erecl: polirion. The pulfe is gen- 
erally frequent with the other fymptoms of fever, particularly 
when the difeafe is the confequence of cold. The bowels are gen- 
erally coftive, attended with a retraction of the bell y. The urine 
is ciifcharged with difficulty, and fometimes a fiipprefiion of that 
evacuation takes place. — The face appears pale, exprtflive of great 
anxiety and diftrefs. The patient is feldom, if ever, delirious, 
although he [lumbers but little, from which he frequently awakes 
on a fudden, with violent fpafms. At length, the muicular fyfteni 
becomes mere generally affected, and one imiverfal convulficn clofes 
themiferable exiftenceof the patient. 

MEDICINE. — In our attempt to cure this difeafe, the indi- 
cations are nearly the lame, when produced from cold cr the con- 
iequence of a wound, except when the wound is without fwelling 
and inflammation. It (hould then be dilated and drefled, with lint 
dipped in warm bafilicon, or any other flimulating application. — 
After this, two, three, or even four grains of opium ihould be given 
three or four times a-day, according to the urgency of the fymptoms, 
and tendency to induce deep; f< r aftouifhing quantities of this 
medicine may be given without having the lea.it tendency to make 
the patient llumber. This remedy Ihould be adminiftereci early, as 
well as large quantities of Madeira wine, before the fwallowing be- 
comes interrupted ; and the fyftem (hould be charged with mer- 
cury, with as much expedition as poffible. For this purpefe, two 
or three drachms of mercurial ointment mnft be rubbed into the 
infide of .the legs, thighs, and arms, morning and evening, and like- 
wife into the mufcles more particularly aftLfted with fpafms. r J'o 
co- :p rate with thofe medicines, the cold bath mnft be ufed, or cold 
water thrown over th* body. The bowels (hould ! e kept open 
with calomel, caftor-oil, and clyfters. All thofe remedies muft be 
ufed at an early period of the complaint, lb as to make as formida- 
ble an attack as prfiihle on this very formidable difeafe, which too 
frequently terminates in the death of the patient, in fpi:e of every 
effort to lave him. 

When it is about to take place in infants, the bowels muft be 
opened with calomel or caftor oil. But where it has actually taken 
place, little can be done. However, a fimilar plan may be uied 
with that recommenced in grown p:-ricns. 



CHAP. XLVI. 
DISORDERS OF THE SENSES. 

VV E do not mean to treat of the nature of our fenfatiocs, cr 
to give a minute defcription of the various organs by which they 
are performed ; but to point out fome of the difeafes to v 



OF THE EYE, 
thefe organs are inoft liable, and to fhew how they may be prevent- 
ed or remedied. 

OF THE EYE. 

No organ of the body is fubjeft to more difeafes than the eye ; 
nor is there any one of which the difeafes ire more difficulr to cure. 
Though more ignorant perfons pretend to cure thefe than any 
other dafs of difeafes ; yet a very fuperfkial acquaintance with the 
ftiu&ure of the eye, and the nature of vifion, wilt be fufficient to 
convince any one of the danger of trufting to them. Thefe difeafes 
often exceed the fkill of the molt learned phyfician ; hence we may 
eafily infer the danger of trufting them to ignorant quacks, who, 
without doubt, put out more eyes than they cure. But, though 
the difeafes of the eye can feldom be cured, they mi^ht often, by 
due care, be prevented ; and, even where th? light is totally loik, 
many things might be done, which are generally neglected, to 
render the unhappy perfon both moreufeful tohimfelf andfociety.* 

The eyes are hurt by viewing bright or luminous obje&s ; 
keeping the head too long in a hanging pofture -, violent head-achs ; 
exceflive venery ; the long ufe of bitters ; the effluvia from acrid 
or volatile fubftances ; various difeafes ; as the fmail-p >x, iueaflel, 
"&c. but above all, from night watching, and candle-light ftudies. 
Long falling is likewife hurtful to the eyes, and frequent heats and 
colds are no lefs pernicious. The eyes are often hurt by the flop* 
page of cuftoroary evacuations ; as morning fweats ; fweating of 
the feet, the menfes in women ; and the bleeding-piles in men.~^ 
All kinds of excefs are likewife hurtful to the fight, particularly the 
immoderate ufe of ardent fpirits and other f trong #quors. 

In all difeafes of the eyes, especially thofe attended with inflam- 
mation, the cool regimen ought to be obferved. The patient mult 
abftain from ail fpirituous liquors. The finoke of tobacco, fmoky 
rooms, the vapours of onions and garlic, and all vivid lights and 
glaring colours, are carefully to be avoided. The drink may be 
water, whey, or fmall beer ; ana* the aliment rauft be light and of 
eafy digeftion. 

For preventing diforders of the eyes, iffues and fetons are of 
prime ufe. Every perfon whofe eyes are tender, ought to have one 
cr more of thefe in forae part of the body. It will likewife be of 
ufe to keep the body gently open, and 'either to bleed or purge 
every fpring and fall. All excefs and night ftudies are to be avoid- 
ed. Such as do not choofe a feton or an ifiue, will reap benefit 
from wearing a fmall Burgundy-pitch plafter between the moul- 
ders. 

Kgmtafercm or amaurofis is an abolition of the fight without 

* !t /ii S *,?l ty ! h ° fewhoha "e the misfortune to be torn blind, or who lofe theirfight when 
young, mould be fufFered to remain in ignorance, or to beg. This is both cruelty and want of 
economy. There are many employments of which blind perfons are very capable, « knit- 
ting, «"»<ng, turning a wheel, teaching languages, Sec Nor are inftancee wanting of per- 
form who have arrived at the higheft pi.ch of learning, without having the leaft idea of lijht. 
' m uu '£ te ;r"?- 0U w N u hola$ Sandcrfon of Cambridge and my worthy friend Dr. Tho- 
mas Blacklock of Ed.nburgh. The former was one of the firft mathematkians of his agt 

ges^^ 



any apparent caufe or fault in the eyes. When it is owing to a 
decay or wafting of the optic nerve, it does not admit of a cure ; 
but when it proceeds from a comprefiicn of the nerves by redun- 
dant humours, thefe may in fome meafure be drained off, and the 
patent rvlieved. For this purpofe, the body nrnft be kept open 
with the laxative mercurial pills. If the patient be young and of 
a fanguine habit he nv>y be bled. Cupping, with fcarifications on 
the back part of the head, will likewife be of ufe. A running at 
the nofe may be promoted by volatile falts, ftimulating powders, &c, 
But the moil likely means for relieving the patient are ifliies or buf- 
fers kept open for along time on the back part of the head, behind 
the ears, or on the neck. I have known thefe reftore fight, even 
after it had been for, a confiderable time left. 

Should thefe fail, recourie muft be had to mercurial folivations; 
or what will perhaps anfwer the purpofe better, twelve grains of 
corrofive fublimate of mercury may be diffolved in an Englifh pint 
and an half of brandy, and a table-fpoonful of it taken twice a-day, 
drinking half a pint of the decoction of farfaparilla after it. 

A cataract is an obftruction of the pupil, by the inrerpofition of 
fome opaque fubftance which either dimimTnes or totally extin- 
guifhes the fight. It is generally an opacity of chryftalline humour. 
In a recent or beginning cataract, the fame medicines are to be 
ufed as in the gutta ferena ; and they will fometimes fucceed. But 
when this does not happen, and the cataract becomes firm, it muft 
be couched, or rather extracted. I have refolved a recent cataraft 
by giving the patient frequent purges with calomel, keeping a poul- 
tice of frefh hemlock conftantly upon the eye, and a perpetnal biif- 
ter on the neck.* 

The myepia or Jhort fightednefs , and the prcfc.opia OT feeing only at 
fooguat a diftance, are diforders which depend on the original ftruc- 
tureor figure of the eye, therefore admit of no cure. The incon- 
veniences arifmg from them may however be, in fome meafure, 
remedied by the help of proper glafles. The former requires the 
aid of a concave, and the latter of a convex glafs. 

AftrAbifmus orfquintine, depends npon an irregular contraction 
of the mufcles of the eye irom a fpafm. pally, epikpfy, or an ill 
habit. Children often contract this diforder by having their eyes 
unequally expofed to the light. They may likewife acquire it by 
imitation from a fquinting nurfe or play-fellow, &c. As this dii- 
order can hardly be cured, parents ought to be careful to prevent 
It. Almoft the only thing which can be done for it is to contrive 
a mafk for the child to wear, which will only permit him to fee in 
a ftraight direction. 

Spats or /pecks on the eyes are generally the effect of inflamma- 
tion, and often appear after the fmail-pox, the meailes, of v 
•ophthalmias. They are very difficult to cure, and often occ^io.l 
total blindnefs. If the fp^cks are fcft and thin, 
times be taken off by gentle cauftic^and difcutiel itriol, the 

juice of Gehm dine, &c. When thefe do not fucce::;. ; ■ • ■■* ■; - 

• In both thr.Ti «fo {WSlffcity tees'ttfa "'.''■ 
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eration ma>< be tried ; the fuccefs of this however is always very 

doubtful. 

The blood-foot eye may be occafioned by a uroke, a fall, retch- 
ing* vomiting, violent coughing, &c. I have frequently known it 
happen to children in the hooping-cough. It appears at fifft like a 
bit of fcarlet, and is afterwards of a livid or blackifh colour, This 
diforder generally goes oil" without medicine. Should it prove ob- 
ftinate, the patient may be bled, and have his eyes fomented with 
a deco&ion of cumphry roots and el.'er fbwers. A foft poultice 
may be applied to the eyes ; and the body mould be kept open by 
gentle purgatives. 

The watery or weeping eve is generally occafioned bv a relaxa- 
tion or weakaefs of the glandular parts of that organ. Thefe may 
be braced and flrengthened by bathing the eye with brandy and 
water, Hungary- water, rofe water, with white vitriol diffolved in it, 
&c. Medicines which make a revulfion are likewife proper ; as 
mild purgatives, perpetual olifters on the neck, bathing the feet 
frequendy*in lukewarm water, &c. 

When this difeafe proceeds from an obftruftion of the lachry- 
mal duc>, or natural pafTage of the tears, it is called Kfftidalacbryma- 
!is, and can only be cured by a furgic3l operation.* 

• OF THE EAR. 

THE fun&ions of the ear may be injured by wounds, ulcers, 
or any thing that hurts its fabric. The hearing may likewife be 
hurt by exeeffive noife ; violent colds in the head ; fevers ; hard 
wax, or other fubftances fHcking in the cavity of the ear ; too great 
a degree of moiflure or drynefs of the ear. Deafnefs is very often 
-he elfect cf old age, and is incident to moft people in the decline of 
life. Sometimes it is owing to an original fault in the ftruclure or 
formation of the ear itfelf. When this is the cafe, it admits of no 
cure ; and the unhappy perfon not only continues deaf, but gene- 
rally likewife dumb, for life.f 

When deafnefs is the elil-ct of wounds or ulcers of the ears, or 
of old age, it is not eafily removed. When it proceeds from cold 
of the hea 1, the patient muft be careful to keep his head warm, 

* A weepfflg or watery eye is often the mark of a fcrophulous habit. 
f Though thfrfewho have the misfortune to be born deaf are : generally fuffered tocontiuue 
SY„ conffquentlj -.reinagreatrnfafureloft to fociety, yet nothing is more certain 
„*,Vft / u ?tr u n, ? aybpUu8htnot0ft| y tor « dan<lw f'te, but alio to fpeaU and to 
hn-v^ 7 •';', ' y u th ^ m -- T " ch! "8 th <= rf ^b to fpeak will appear paradoxical to 
xZl w? r fr^ C0n ;'l ertn3t ;^' 0rnMli ^ Ot ' f0unHs is *"**? mechanical/and may be 
sftuallvrS.t^* ffi&ncetftht.ear. . This is not only capable of demonftratiom but it is 
gentleman h?k?I?" r V ^ ?#*"» Mr - Th «mas Braidwood of Edinburgh. ThI S 
perfons to & - *" " "' ^ *""? "$ ap , plicatlon ' brou E ht the teaching of dumb 
cducat on ^Un rh r? f ,° P cr * a,on ' , that h » "holars are generally more fouvard in their 
wrS wS blu t °lZ°* tn r fa ™ a ^ * ho .W a [ 1 thelr f-cultiei. They not only read and 
I th T" ne fonTnth I " £ 'm ' IfM \ *?* Zlt Ca P ab,e of ho,di «g converfation 

((I'fljiEr: ItZl*^ *r f the * u ™« O^es fcouldremain i* a 

■ ftrceto Mr B r^Tr ^, aV(: the m.sfortune to be born deaf, but 
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ro attend him, it would b „ \V[ ^ '""'V?'*?. ° f tho1 ?, who are b °™ •»«' cannot afford 
> - '-my for their benefit. 6 '" hBman,t 3 r » as wel1 »« °f pubfic utility to ereft an 
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eTJfcdaily in the night ; he {honld Hkewife take fome gentle purges, 
and ke?p his feet warm, and bathe them frequently in lukewarm 
water at bed time. When deafnefs is the effed of a fever, it gen- 
erally goes off after the patient recovers. If it proceeds from dry 
wax 'flicking in the errs, it maybe foftened by dropping oil ivM 
them ; afterwards they muft be fyringed with warm milk and 
water. 

If deafnefs proceeds from drynefs of the ears, which may be 
known by looking Into them, half an ounce of the oil of fweet al- 
monds, and the lame quantity of liquid opodeidcch, cr tincture of 
afafeerida, may he paixed tpgefh- r, and a few drops of it put into the 
ear every night at bedtime, ft^pping them afterwards wth a little 
wool or cotton. Some inftead of oil, put a (mail Dice of the fat cr 
bacon into each ear, which is laid to anfwer the purpofe very well. 
When the ears abound with moifture, it may be drained off by aa 
iffue or feton, which mould be made as near the aff&ed parts as 

pollible. 

Some, for the cure of deafnefs, recommend the gall or an eel, 
mixed with fpirit of wine, to be dropped into the e*ar ; others equal 
parts of Hungary. water, and fpirit of lavender. Etmuller ex els 
amber and mufk ; and Brookes fays, he has often known hardnefs 
of hearing cured, by putting a grain or two of muik into the ear 
with cotton-wool. But thefe and other applications mult be varied 
according to the caufe of the difcrder.* 

Though fuch application may fometimes be of fenr.ee, yet they 
much oftener fail, and frequently they do hurt. Neither the eyes 
nor ears ought to be tampered with ; they are tender organs, and 
require a very delicate touch. For this reafon what we would 
chiefly recommend in deafnefs, is, to keep the head warm. From 
whatever caufe the diforder proceeds, thi; is always proper ; and [ 
have known more benefit from it alone, in the moil obftinate cafe* 
of deafnefs, than from all the medicines 1 ever ufed.t 

OF THE TASTE AND SMELL. 

THOUGH thefe fenfes are n :t of ib great importan :e to man 
m a ftate of ibciety, as the light and hearing ; yet, as U12 lois of 
*hem is attended with fome inconvenience, they de&rve cur n -n)c~. 
Thev are feidom to be relired when Uft ; which ought to make 
us very attentive to their preiervation, by carefully avoiding what- 
ever may in the leaft prove injurious to them. As there is a very 
great affinity between the organs of tafr.ng and fmeliing, whatever 
harts the one, generally affects the other. 

Lu-oiry is highly injurious to thefe organs. When tne note 
and palate are frequently Simulated by fragrant and floignaot 
tffhes, they foon lofe the power ofdiflingmifnag laiiesand odours 
with any degree of nicety. Man, in a ftate of nature, may perhaps 
have thefe faculties as acute as any other animal. 

* A ientlemah on whofe W«Uj I can depend, told rr.r, that sifter efing msny tWngs » 
,0 purpofe tor an obftinate deafnefs, he w ? 3 at |*fr«»*ifc* to-piit a tew drops of hit a*» 
urin. warm into bis eart every n.ghcind morning, from whicn he KCe.wd ?'«t >e»u 
lable rim a foluriofl of ,. - in water, «•"« 

' n ob'frjnate des-fnefj ha . ' - ea by elschwr . 
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The fenfe of fmelling may be diminifhed or deftroyed by dif- 
etfes-as t>'e moifture, drynefs, inflammation or fuppuration of 
thafmembrane which lines the infide of the nofe, commonly called 
the olfactory membrane ; the compreffion of the nerves which jup. 
ply this membrane, or fome fault in the bram itfelf at their origin. 
Adefeftortoogreata degree of fohdity, of the fmall fpungy 
bones of the upper jaw, the caverns of the forehead, &c. may like- 
wife impair the fenfe of fmelling. It may alio be injured by a col- 
lection of foetid matter in thole caverns, which keeps constantly ex- 
haling from them. Few things are more hurtful to tne fenle ot 
fmelling, than taking great quantities of inufr. 

When the nofe abounds with moifture, after gentle % evacua- 
tions fuch things as tend to take off irritation, and coagulate the 
thin fharp.ferum, may be applied ; as the oil of amfe mixed with- 
fine flour ; caaiphire diflfolved in oil of almonds, &c. The vapours 
of amber ; frankincenfe, gum maftic, and benjamin, may likewife 
be received into the nofe and mouth. 

For moiftening the mucus when it is too dry, fome recommend 
fnuffmade of the leaves of marjoram, mixed with the oil of amber, 
marjoram and anifeed ; or a fternutatory of calcined white vitriol ; 
twelve grains of which may be mixed with two ounces of maTjo- 
ram-water, and filtrated. The fleam or vapour of vinegar upon 
hot iron received up the ncftrils is likewife of ufe for foftenicg the 
mucus, opening obftru&ions, &c. 

If there is an ulcer in the nofe, it ought to be dreffed with 
fbme emollient ointment, to which if the pain be very great, a little 
laudanum may be added. If it be a venereal ulcer, it is not to be 
cured without mercury. In that cafe, the folution of the corrofive 
fublimatein brandy may be taken, as directed in the gutta ferena. 
The nicer ought likewile to be warned with it ; and the fumes of 
cinnabar may be received up the noftrils. 

If there be reafon to fufpect that the nerves which fupply the 
organs of fmelling are inert, or want itimulating, volatile falts, 
ftrong fnuffs, and other things which occafion fneezing, may be 
applied to the nofe. The forehead may likewife be annointed with 
balfam of Peru, to which may be added a little of the oil of amber. 

The tafte may be diminifhed by crufts, filth, mucus, aphtha?, 
peilicles, warts, &c. covering the tongue ; it may be depraved by 
a fault of the faliva, which being difchar.v: 1 into the mouth, gives 
the fame feniations as if the food which the perfbn takes had really 
a bad tafle ; or it may be entirely deftroyed by injuries done to 
the nerves of the tongue and palate. Few things prove more hurt- 
ful either to the fenfe of tailing or fmelling than cbftinate colds, 
elpecially thofe which aflFeft the head. 

When the tafle is diminifhed by filth, mucus, &c. the tongue 
oeght to be fcraped and frequently wafhed with a mixture of water, 
vinegar, and honey or fome other detergent. When the faliva is 
vitiated, which i'eldom happens unlefs in fevers or other difeafes, 
the curing of the diforder is the cure of this fvmptom. To relieve 
it however in the mean time, the following things may be of ufe : 
: <" there be a bitter tafte, it may be taken away by vomits, puree?, 
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and other things which evacuate bile. What is called a nidorous 
tafte, arifing from putrid humours, is corrected by the juice of cit- 
rons, oranges, and other acids. A fait tafte is cured by plentiful 
dilution with watery liquors. An acid tafte is deftroyed by abfor- 
bents, and alkaline falts, as powder of oylter-fhells, fait of worm- 
wood, &c. 

When the fenfibility of the nerves which fupply the organs of 
taAe is diminifhed, the chewing of horfe-radifh,or other ftimulating 
lubftance, will help to recover it. 

OF THE TOUCH. 

THE fenfe of touching may be hurt by any thing that obflructe 
the nervous influence, or prevents its being regularly conveyed 
to the organs of touching ; as prenure, extreme cold, &c. It may 
likewife be hurt by too great a degree of fenfibility, when • the 
nerve is not fufficiently covered by the cuticle or fcarf-fkin, or 
where there is too great a tenfion of it, or it is too delicate. What- 
ever diforders the functions of the brain and nerves, hurts the fenfe 
of touching. Hence it appears to proceed from the lame general 
caufes aspalfy and apoplexy, and requires nearly the fame method 
of treatment. 

In a Jiupor, or defe& of touching, which arifes from anobftruc- 
tion of the cutaneous nerves, the patient muft firft be purged ; af- 
terwards fuch medicines as excite the action of the nerves, or ftimu- 
late the fyftem, may be ufed. For this purpofe, the fpirit of harts- 
horn, fal volatile okofuvz, horfe-radifh, &c. may be taken inwardly; 
the disordered parts, at the fame time, be frequently rubbed with 
frefh nettles or fpirit of fal ammoniac. Bliftering-plafters and fma- 
pifms applied to the parts will likewife be of ufe, as alfo warm bath- 
ing, efpecially in the natural hot baths. 
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CHAP. XLVII. 

OF A SCIRRHUS AND CANCER. 



_ SCIRRHUS is a hard indolent tumour ufually feated in 
fieme of the glands ; as the breafts, the arm-pits, &c. If the tu- 
mour becomes large, unequal, of a livid, blackifh, or leaden colour, 
and is attended with violent pain, it gets the name of an occult can- 
cer. When the fkin is broken, and zfanics or ichorous matter of 
an abominable fcetid fmell is difcharged from the fore, it is called 
an open or ulcerated cancer. Perlbna after the age of forty-five, 
particularly women, and thofe who lead an indolent fedsntary life, 
are moft fubject to this difeafe. 

CAUSES.— This difeafe is often owing to fuppreffed evacua- 
tions ; hence it proves fo frequently fatal to women of a grois 
habit, particularly old maids and widows, about the time when the 
menftrual flux ceafes. It may likewife be occafioned by exceflive 
fear, grief, anger, religious melancholy, or any of the depreffing 
paflions. Hence the unfortunate, the choleric, and thofe perions 
who devote themfelves to a religious life in convents or monafte* 

(21) 
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ries, are often afflicled with it. It may alfo be occafioned by the 
lone continued ufe of food that is too hard of dig:fiion,or of an 
acrid nature ; by barrennefs ; indolence ; cdhbacy ; cold ; blows ; 
friftion ; prelT'ure ; cr the like. Women often fuffer from tne lait 
of thefe by means of their flays, which fqueezeand comprefs their 
breaft (b as to occafion great mifchief. Sometimes the difeafe is 
owing to an hereditary difpcfition. 

SYMPTOMS— This dilbrder feems often very trifling at the 
beginning. A hard tumour about the fize of a hazle-nut, or per- 
haps fmaller, is generally the firft fymptom. This will often con- 
tinue for a long time without feeming to increafe or- giving the 
patient great uneafmefs ; but if the conltitution be hurt, or the tu- 
mour irritated by preffure or improper treatment of any kind, it 
begins to extend itfdf towards the neighbouring parts by pufhing 
out a kind of roots or limbs. It t: en gets the name of cancer, from 
a fancied refemblance between thef- limbs and the claws of a crab. 
The colour of the ikin begins to change, which is firft red, after- 
wards purple, then bluifh, livid, and at laft black. The patient 
complains of he.it, with a burning, gnawing, (hooting pain. The 
tumour is very hard, rough, and unequal, with a protuberance or 
rifing in the middle ; its fize increafes daily, and the neighbouring 
veins become thick, knotty, and of a blackifh colour. 

The fkin at length gives way, and a thin fharp ichor begins to 
flow which corrodes the neighbouring parts till it forms a large un- 
fightly ulcer. More occult cancers arife, and communicate with 
the neighbouring glaHds. The pain and ftench become intolerable ; 
the appetite fails ; the ftrength is exhauftedby a continual hectic 
fever ; at laft a violent hcemorrhage, or difcharge of blood, from 
fome part of the body, with faintings, or convulfion fits, generally 
put an end to the miierable patient's life. 

REGIMEN.-— The diet ought to be ligh f , but nouriihing.— 
All ftrong liquors, and high feafoned or failed provifuns, are to be 
avoided. The patient may take as much exercife as he can eafily 
bear ; and mould ufe every method to divert thought, and amufe 
his fancy. All kinds of external injury are carefully to be guarded 
againft, particularly of the affecled part, which ought to be defend- 
ed from all preffure, and even from the external air, by covering it 
with fur or (oft flannel. 

MEDICINE. — This is one of th^fe difeafes for wfcich no 
certain remedy is vet known. Its progrefs how :ver may fometimes 
be retarded, and fome of its mofl difagreeable fympt^ms mitigated, 
by proper applications. One misfortune attending the difeafe is, 
that the unhappy patient often conceals it too long. Were proper 
means ufed in due time, a cancer might often be cured ; but after 
the chiordcr rrs arrived at a certain h-ight, it gener lly fets all 
medicine at defiance. 

When a fcirrhus tumour is firft discovered, the patient ought 
to pDlerve a proper regimen, and to take twice or thrice a- week a 
<10ie oi the common purging mercurial pill. Some blood may alfo 
oe let, and tne part aff. cled may be gentlv rubbed twice a-day 
Wiin a little oi the mercurial ointment, and kept warm with fur or 
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flannel. The food muft be light, and a pint of the decoction of 
woods or farfaparilla may be drank daily. I have fometimes dii- 
cufied hard tumours, when had the appearance ofbegining can- 
cers, by a courle of this kind. 

Should the tumour however not yield to this treatment, but, 
on the contrary, become larger and harder, it will be pro^r to ex- 
tirpate it, either by the knife or cauftic. Indeed, whenever this 
can be done with fafety, the (boner it is done the better. It can 
anfwer no purpofe to extirpate a cancer after the conftitution is 
ruined, or the whole mafs of humours are corrupted by it. This, 
however, is the common way, which makes the operation fo feldom 
fucceed. -Few people will fubmit to the extirpation till death flares 
them in the face ; whereas, if it were done early, the patient's life 
would not be endangered by the operation, and it would generally 
prove a radical cure. 

When the cancer is fo fituated that it cannot be cut off, or if 
the patient will not fubmit to the operation, fuch medicines as will 
mitigate or relieve the moft urgent fymptoms, may be ufed. Dr. 
Home fays, that half a grain of the corrofive fublimate of mercury, 
dhTolved in a proper quantity of brandy, and taken night and mor- 
ning, will often be offer vice in cancers of the face and nofe. He 
likewife recommends an infufion of thefobmwn or night-made, in 
cancers of the breafts. 

But the medicine moft in repute at prefent for this difeafe is 
hemlock. Dr. Stork, phyfician at Vienna, has of late recommend- 
ed the extract of this plant as very efficacious in cancers of every 
kind. The Doctor fays, he has given fome hundred weights of it 
without ever hurting any body, and often with manifeft advantage. 
He advifes the patient however to begin with very fmall doles, as 
two or three grains, and to increafe the dofe gradually till fome good 
effect be perceived, and thereto reft without further increafe. — 
From two or three grains at firft, the Doctor fays he has increafed 
fhe dofe to two, three, or four drachms a-day, and finds that fuch 
dofes may bt continued for feveral weeks without any bad con- 
fequences. 

The regimen which the doctor recommends during the ufe of 
the medicine, is to avoid farinaceous fubftances not fermented, and 
too acrid aromatics. He fays, good wine will not be hurtful to 
thofe who are accuftomed to it, nor a moderate ufe of acids ; and 
adds, that the patient fhould live in a pure free air, and keep his 
mind as quiet and cheerful as poffible. 

The Doctor does not pretend to fix the time in which a cancer 
may be reiblved by the ufe of hemlock, but fays he has given it for 
above two years in large dofes without any apparent benefit ; never- 
theiefs the patient has been cured by p-rfifting in the ufe of it for 
half a year longer. This is at leaft encouragement to give it a fair 
trial. Though we are far from thinking the hemlock merits thofe 
extravagant encomiums which the Doctor has beftowed upon it, 
yet, in a difeafe which has fo long baffled the boafted powers of 
medicine, we think it ought always to be tried. 

The powder cf hemlock is by fome prefered to the extract*— 
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They are both made of the frefli leaves, and may be ufed nearly id- 
ite lame manner. Dr. Nicholfbn of Berwick, fays, he gradually 
ipcreafed the dofe of the powder from a few grains to half a 
drchro, and gave near four drachms of it in the day with remark- 
ably good eff&s. The hemlock may alio be ufed externally either 
as a poultice or fomentation. The fore may hkewife be kept clean 
by inje&ing daily a ftrong decoftion of the tops and leaves into it. 

Few things contribute more to the healing of toul lordid ul- 
cers of ?ny kind than keeping them thoroughly clean. rftis ought 
never to be nsgleaed. The bed application for thispurpole teems 
to be the carrot-poultice. The root of the common carrot may be 
grated, and moiitened with as much water as will bring it to the 
confidence of a poultice or cafaplafm. J his mud be applied tc the 
fore, and renewed twice a-day. It generally cleans the fore, eafes 
the pain, and rakes away the difagreeable, fmell, which are objects 
of no (mail importance in fuch a dreadful diLrder.* 

Wort, or an infufion of malt, has been recommended not only 
as a proper drink, but as a powerful medicine in this difeafe. it 
mud be frequently made frefli, and the patient may take it at pica- 
fure. Two, three, or even four Englifh pints of it may be drank 
every day for a confiderable time. No benefit can be expected from 
any medicine in this difeafe, unlefs it be perfided in fcr a long time. 
It is of too obdinate a nature to be foon removed ; and, when it 
admits of a cure at all, it mud be brought about by inducing an 
almod total change of the habit, which mud always be a work of 
time. Setons or ilTues in the neighbourhood of the cancer have 
fometimes good efFe&s.f 

When all other medicines fail, recourfemuflbehad to opium', 
as a kind of folace. This will not indeed, cure the difeafe, but it 
will eafe the patient's agony, and render life more tolerable while it 
continues. *+ 

To avoid this dreadful diforder, people ought to ufe whole- 
fome food •, to take fufHcient exercife in the open air ; to be as eafy 
and cheerful as poflible ; and carefully to guard againft all blows, 
bruifes, and every kind of preflure upon the breads, or other glan- 
dular parts.t 

•London Medical Efiays. 

f Jn a cancer which had fet all medicines, and even furgerv, at defiance, I l.itelv faw rc- 
maikabie effedls from an obftinate perfeverance in a eourfe of antifeptics. I ordered the 
deep u'cers to be wafhed to the bottom by means of a fvringe, twice or thrice a-day, either 
with an infufion of the bark, or a decoaion of carrot, and that the patient fh^u'd tike four or 
five times a-day, a glafs of good wine, with half a drachm of the beft powdered bark in it.-*' 
ine lores, after being warned, were likewife fprinkled with the fame powder. When the pa- 
t.ent began this eourfe, her death was daily expedted. She continued it for above two years 
with man.feft advantage ; but being told by an eminent fur t eon, that the bark would not 
cure a cancer, and that the fores ought not to be wafhed* fhe dircontinued the pracYce, and 

nLrwt r? T k u '• T - h ,' S C0Ur,e was not "Pefted to cure the cancer, but to prolong the 
patient s life, which it evidently did alrnoft to a miracle.. prolong u.c 
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CHAP. XLVIIL 
OF POISONS, 

XLVERY perfon ought, in fome meafure, to be acquainted 
with the nature and cure of poifons. They are generally taken 
unawares, and their effects are often fo fudden and violent, as not 
to admit of delay, x>r allow time to procure the affiftance of pnyii- 
cians. Hanpily indeed no great degree of medical knowledge is 
hereneceflary ; the remedies for moll poifons being generally at 
hand, or eafily obtained, and nothing but common prudence need- 
ful in the application of them. • 

The vulgar notion that every poifon is cured by iome counter 
poifon, as -a ipecific, has done much hurt. People believe they 
can do nothing for the patient, unlefs they know the particular an- 
tidote to that l*md of poifon which he has taken. Whereas the 
cure of all poifons taken into he ftomach, without exception, de« 
©ends chiefly on discharging them as foon as poflible. 

There is no cafe wherein the indications of. cure are more ob- 
vious. Poifon is feUom long in the ftomach before it occafions 
frknefs, with an iuclinatu n to vomit. This fhews plainly what 
ought to be done. Indeed common feflfc didates to every one, 
that, if any thing has been taken into the ftomach wh ch endangers 
life, irought immediately to be difchargeti. Were this duly re- 
garded, the danger arifing from poifons might generally be avoided. 
The method of ». revention is obvious, and the means are m the 
hands of every one. . .. P , 

We (hall no take up the reader's time with a detail or. the 
ridiculous notions which have prevailed among ignorant people m 
different ages with regard to prifons ; neither {hall we mention the 
boafted antidotes which have been recommended either for prevent- 
ing or obviating their effefts ; but (hall content ourfelves with 
pointing out the poifons moft common in this country, and the 
means of avoiding their dangerous confequences. 

Poifons either belong to the mineral, the vegetable, or the ani- 
mal kingdom. .-, r ... 

Mineral poifons are commonly of an acrid or corroiive quality; 
as arlenic. cobalt, the corrcfive fublimate ol mercury, &c. < 

Thole of the vegetable kind are generally of a narcotic or 
ftupefafrve quality ; as poppy, hemlock, henbane, berries of the 
deadlv night-fhade, &c . _ ■ ... , / 

Poifonous animals communicate their mfeftion either by the 
bite or fling. This poifon is very different from the former, and 
only produces its effe&s when, received into the body by a wound. 

MINERAL POISONS.— Arfenic is the moft common Oi this 
clafs ; and, as the whole of them are pretty iimilar both in .their 
effe&s and method of cure, what is faid with refpeft to it will be 
applicable to every other ipecies of corrofive poilon. 

When a perfon has taken arfenic, he foon perceives a 
burning heat, and a violent pricking pain in his ftomach and bow- 
els, with an intolerable thirft, and an inclination to vomit. lfte 
tongue and throat feel rough and dry ; and, if proper means be not 
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foon adminiftered, the patient is feized with great anxiety, hickup- 
ioK faintings, and coldnefs of the extremities. 1 o theie fucceed 
black vomits, foetid ftools, with a mortification of the ftomach and 
ifcteftines, which are the immediate forerunners of death. 

On thefirft appearance of thefe fymptoms the patient mould 
drink large quantities of new milk and falad oil till he vomits ; or 
he may drink warm water mixed witfe oil. Fat broths are likewife 
proper, provided they can be got ready in time. Where no oil is 
to be had, frefti bir.ter may be melted and mixed with the milk or 
water. Thefe things are to be drank as long as the inclination to 
vomit continues. Some have drank eight or ten Englifh quarts 
before the vomiting ceafed ; and it is never fafe to leave oft drink- 
ing while one particle of the poifon remains in the ftomach. 

Thefe oily or fat fubftances not only provoke vomiting, but 
likewile blunt the acrimony of the poifon, and prevents its wound- 
ing the bowels ; but if they mould not make the perfon vomit, half 
a drachm or two fcruples of the powder of ipecacuanha muft be giv* 
en, or a few fpoonsful of the oxymel, or vinegar of fquills may be 
mixed with the water which he drinks. Vomiting may likewife be 
excited by tickling the infide of the throat with a feather. Should 
thefe methods however fail, half a drachm ot white vitriol, or five or 
iix grains of emetic tartar, muft be adminiftered. 

If tormenting pains are felt in the lower belly, and there is 
reafon to fear that the poifon has got down to the interlines, clyfters 
of milk and oil muft be very frequently thrown up ; and me patient 
muit'drink emollient decoclions of barley, oat-raeal, marfh-mal- 
!ows, and fuch like. He muft likewife take an infufion of fenna 
and manna, a folution of Glauber's falts, or fome other purgative. 
After the poifon has been evacuated, the patient ought for 
fome time, to live upon fuch things as are of a healing and cooling 
quality ; to abftain from flelh and all ftrong liquors, and to live 
upon milk, broth, gruel, light puddings, and other fpoon-meats 
of eafy digeftion. His drink fhould be barley- water, linfeed-tea, 
or infufions of any of the wild muoihginous vegetables. 

VEGETABLE POISONS, befides heat and pain of the 
ftomach, commonly occafion fome degree of giddinefs, and often a 
kind of ftupidity or folly. Perlous who have taken thefe poifons 
muft be treated in the fame manner as for the mineral or corrofive. 
Though the vegetable poifons, when allowed to remain in the 
ftomach, often prove fatal, yet the danger is generally over as 
foon as they are difcharged. Not being of fuch a cauftic or corro- 
five nature, they are lefs apt to wound or inflame the bowels than 
the mineral fubftances ; no time, however, ought to be loft in hav- 
iog thm difcharged. 

Opium, being frequently taken by miftake, merits particular 
attention. It is ufed as a meclicine both in a folid and liquid form, 
which latter commonly goes by the name of laudanum. It is in- 
deed a valuable medicine when taken in proper quantity ; but as 
an over-dcfe proves a ftrong poifon, we fhall point out its common 
ejects, together with the method of cure. 

An over-dofe of opium generally occafions great drowfmefs, 
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with ftupor and other apopletic fymptoms. Sometimes the perlbn 
has fo great an inclination to fleep, that it is almoft impoflible to keep 
him awake. Every method muft however be tried for this pur- 
pole. He fhould be toffed, f naked and moved about. Sharp blif- 
tering-plafters fhould be applied to his legs or arms, and ftimula- 
ting rnedi ines, as fafts of hartfhorn, &c. held under his noie. It 
will alfo be proper to let blood. At the fame time every method 
muft be taken to make him difcharge the p.ifon. This may be 
done in the manner directed above, viz. by the ufe of ftrong vom- 
its, drinking plenty of warm water with oil, &c. 

Mead, befides vomits, in this cafe, recommends acid medicines 
with lixivial falts. He fays, that he has often given fait of worm- 
wood mixed with juice of lemon in repeated dotes with great iuc- 
cefs. 

If the body mould remain weak and languid after the poifon 
has been extracted, nourifhing diet and cordials will be proper ; but 
when there is reafon to fear that the flomach or bowels are inflam- 
ed, the greateft circumfpection is neceflary both with regard to food 
and medicine. 

OF THE BITES OF POISONOUS ANIMALS. 

We fhall begin with the bite of a mad dog, as it is both the 
moft common and dangerous animal poifon in this c. untry. 

The creatures naturally fable to contract, this difeafe are, as 
far as we yet know, all of the dog kind, viz. foxes, wolves, and 
dogs. Hence it is c lied the rabies canina,oi dog-madnefs. It fo fel- 
dom happens that any perfon is bit by the two firft that they Icarce 
deferve to be taken notice of. If fuch a thing fhould happen, the 
method ©f treatment is precifely the fame as for the bite of a mad 
dog. 

The fymptoms of madnefs in a dog are as follow : At firft he 
looks dull, fhews an averfion to food and company ; he does not 
bark as ufual, but feems to murmur, is peevifh, and apt to bite 
ftrangers : his ears and tail droop more than ufual, and he appears 
drowfy. Afterwards he begins to loll out his tongue, and froth at 
the mouth, his eye feeming heavy and watery. He now, if not con- 
fined, takes ulf, runs panting along with a kind of dejected air, and 
endeavours to bite every one he meets. Other dogs are laid to 
fly from him. Some thkik this a certain fign of madnefs, fuppoficg 
that they know him by the fmell ; but it is not to be depends 
If he efcapes being killed, he feldom runs above two or three d 
till he dies exhaufted with heat, hunger and fatigue. 

This difeafe is moft frequent after long, dry, hot feafons ; and 
fuch dogs as live upon putrid ftinking carrion, without having 
enough of frefh water, are moft liable to it. 

When any perfon has been bit by a dog, the ftHcleft inquiry 
ought to be made whether the animal was really mad. Many dii- 
agreeable eonfequences arife from neglecting to afcertain this point. 
Some people have lived in continual anxiety for many years, bc- 
caufe they had been bit by a dog which they believed to be mad. ; 
but, as he had been killed 00 the loot, it was impoflible to afcertain 
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the fatt. This fhould induce us, initead of killing a dog the mo- 
ment he has bit any perfon, to do all in our power to keep him 
alive at leaft till we aicertain whether he be mad or not. 

'Many circumftances mav contribute to make people imagine a 
dog mad. He lofes his matter, runs about in queft of him, is fet 
uoon by other dogs, and perhaps by men. The creature, thus 
frightened, beat and abuled, looks wild, and lolls out his tongue as 
he runs along. Immediately a crowd is after him ; while he, find- 
ing himfelf clofely purfued, and taking every one he meets for an 
enemy, naturally attempts to bite in lelf-defence. He foon gets. 
knocked on thetiead, and it pafTes currently that he was mad, 
as it is then impoflible to prove the contrary. 

This being the true hiftory of, by far, the greater part of thofe 
dogs which pafs for mad, is it any wonder that numberlefs whimfi- 
cal medicines have been extolled for preventing the effects of their 
bite ? This readily accounts for the great variety of infallible rem- 
edies for the bite of a mad dog, which are to be met with in almoft 
every family. Though not one in a thcufand has any claim to 
merit, yet they are all fupported by numberlefs vouchers. No 
wonder that imaginary difeafes mould be cured by imaginary reme* 
dies. In this way, credulous people firft impofe upon themfelves, 
and then deceive others. The fame medicines which were fuppofed 
to prevent the effe&s of the bite, when the dog was not mad, is 
recommended to a perfon who has had the misfortune to be bit by 
a dog that was really mad. He takes it, trufts to it, and is undone. 

To thele miftakes we muft impute the frequent ill fuccefs of 
the medicines ufed for preventing the effects of the bite of a mad 
dog. It is not owing fo much to a defect in medicine, as to wrong 
applications. I am perfuaded, if proper medicines were administer- 
ed immediately after the bite is received, and continued for a fuffi- 
cient length of time, we fhould not lofe one in a thoufand of thofe 
who have the misfortune to be bit by a mad dog. 

The poifbn is generally communicated by a wound, which 
neverthelefs heals as foon as a common wound ; but afterwards it 
begins to feel painful, and as the pain fpreads towards the neigh- 
bouring parts, the perfon becomes heavy and liftlef&. His fleep 
is unquiet with frightful dreams ; he fighs, lookS dull, and 
loves folitude. Th.-fe are the forerunners,, or rather the firit fymp- 
toms of that dreadful difeafe occaficned by the bite of a mad dog. 
But as we do not propofe to treat fully of the difeafe itfelf, but to 
pornr out the method of preventing it, we mall not take up time in 
„ ihewing its progrefs from the firft invaGon to its commouly fatal 
end. 

The common notion, that this poifon may lie in the bodv for 
many years, and afterwards prove fatal, is both hurtful and ridicu, 
Jous. It mufi render fuch perfons as have had the misfortune to be 
bit very unhappy, and can have no good effe&s. If the perfon 
takes proper medicines for forty days after the time of his being 
bit, and feels no fymptom of the difeafe, there is reafon to beheve 
Sun out of danger. 

The medicines recommended for prevemipg the eflefts of the 
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bite of a mad dog, are chiefly fuch as promote the different fecre- 
tious, and antilp«il'i todies. 

Dr. Mead recommends a preventative medicine, which he fays 
he never knew fail, though in the fpace of thirty years he had ufed 
it a thouiand times. 

The Doctor's prefcription is as follows : 

" Take afh-coloured ground liver-wort, cleaned, dried, and 
powdered, half an ounce ; of black pepper powdered, a quarter of 
an ounce. Mix thefe well together, and divide the powder into 
four doles ; one of which muft: be taken every morning faffing, for 
four mornings fucceiTively, in half a pint of cow's milk warm. 

" After thefe four doles are taken, the patient mult go into the 
cold bath, or a cold fpring or river, every morning fatting, for a 
month ; he rauft be dipped all over, but not flay in (with his head 
above water) longer than half a minute, if the water be very cold. 
After this he mult go in three times a-week for a fortnight longer. 

" The perlon muft be bled before he begins to ufe the medi- 
cine."* 

We mall next mention the famous Eaft-India fpecific as it is 
called. This medicine is compofed of cinnabar and mufk. It is 
efteemed a great antifpafmodic ; and ? by many, extolled as an in- 
fallible remedy for preventing the efre&s of the bite of a mad dog. 

" Take native and factitious cinnabar, of each twenty-four 
grains, mulk fixteen grains. Let thefe be made into a fine powder, 
and taken in a glafs of arrack or brandy." 

This fmgle dofe is faid to fecure the perfon for thirty days, at 
the end of which it muft be repeated ; but if he has any fymptoms 
of the difeafe, it muft be repeated in three hours. 

The following is likewife reckoned a good antifpafmodic med- 
icine : 

" Take of Virginian fnake-root in powder, half a drachm, gum 
afafceiida twelve grains, gum camphire feven grains ; make thefe 
into a bolus with a little fyrup of faffron." 

Camphire may aifo be given in the following manner : 

" lake purified nitre half an ounce, Virginian fnake-root in 
powder two drachms, camphire one drachm ; rub them together in 
a mortar, and divide the whole into ten doles." 

Mercury is likewife recommended as of great efficacy, both in 
the prevention and cure ; f this kind of madnefs. When ufed as a 
preventive, it will be iufficiant tomb daily a drachm of the ointment 
mtojthe parts about :he wound. 

Vinegar is likewife of confiderable fervice, and fhould be taken 
freely, either in the patient's food or drink. 

Thefe are the principal medicines recommended for preventing 
the effe&s of the bite of a mad dog. We would not however ad- 
people to truft to any one of them ; but from a proper combina- 
tion of their dilierent powers, there is the greatest realbn to hope 
for fuccefs. 

"Though we give this prffcription on the credit of Dr. Mead, yet we would not advile 
any perfon who h.s reafon to believe that he has been bit by a do? wh.ch was real.y mad, to 
Tiuit to it alone. Mead was an ab'e phvfician, but he leemj to have been no great pruloto- 
pher ; and km fpmetlracc the dune of his own credulity. 
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The great error in the ufe of thefe medicines, lies in not taking 
them for a fufficient length of time. They are ufed more like 
charms, than medicines intended to produce any change in the 
body. To this, and not to the infuificiency of the medicines, we 
muft impute their frequent want of fuccels. 

Dr. Mead fays, that the virtue of this medicine confifts in pro- 
moting urine. But how a poifon mould be expelled by urine, with 
only three or four dofes of any medicine, however powerful, it is 
not eafy to conceive. More time is certainly n ceflary, even 
though the medicine were more powerful than that which the Dije- 
tor prefcribes. 

The Eaft-India fpecific is ftill more exceptionable on this ac- 
count. 

As thefe and raoft other medicines, taken fmgly, have fre- 
quently been found to fail, we (hall recommend the following 
eourfe : 

If a perfon is bit in a flefhy part, where there is no hazard of 
hurting any large blood-veflel, the parts adjacent to the wound may 
be cut away, but if this be not done foon after the bite has been 
received, it will be better to omit it. 

The wound may be drefied with fait and water, or a pickle 
made of vinegar and fait, and afterwards drefled twice a-day with 
yellow bafilicon mixed with red precipitate of mercury. 

The patient fhould begin to ufe either Dr. Mead's medicine, 
or fome of the others mentioned above, i f he takes .Mead's medi- 
cine, he may ufe it as the Doctor directs for furdays fucceilively. 
Let him then omit it for two or three days, and again repeat the 
fame number of dofes as before. 

During this eourfe, he rauft rub into the parts about the 
wound, daily, one drachm of the mercurial ointment. This may be 
djne for ten or twelve days atleaft. 

When this eourfe is over, he may take a purge or two, and 
wait a few days till the efFecl of the mercury be gone off. He muft 
then begin to ufe the cold bath, into which he may go every morn- 
ing for five or fix weeks, if he mould feel cold and chilly for a long 
time after coming out of the cold bath, it will be better to ufe a 
tepid one, or to have the water a little warmed. 

In the meantime we would advife him not to leave off all in* 
ternal medicines, but to tnke either one of the bolufes of fnake- 
root, afafcetida, and camphire ; or one of the powders of nitre, 
camphire, andlhake-root, twice a-day. r l hefe may be ufed during 
the whole time he is bathing. 

During the ufe of the mercurial ointment, the patient muft 
keep within doors, and take nothing cold. 

A proper regimen muft be obferved throughout the whole 
COU ur r rh fP atient m oiild abftain from flefh, and all falted and 
nigh-iealoned provifions. He muft avoid ftrong liquors, and live 
raoftly upon a light and rather (pare diet. His mind mould be 
kept as eat y and cheerful as poffible, and all exceffive neat and vio- 
lent pailions avoided with the utmoft care. 

i have never ieen this eourfe of medicine, with proper regimen, 
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fail to prevent the hydrophobia, and cannot help again obferving, 
that the want of fuccefs moll generally be owing either to the ap- 
plication of improper medicines, or not ufing proper ones for a fufn- 
cient length of time. 

Mankind are extremely fond of every thing that promifes 1 
fudden or miraculous cure. By trailing to thete they often lofe 
their lives, when a regular courfe of medicine would have rendered 
them abfolutely fafe. This holds remarkably in the prefent cafe. — 
Numbers of people, for example, believe if they or their cattle 
were once dipped in the lea, it is fufficient ; as If the fait water were 
a charm againft the enacts of the biie. This, and fuch like whims, 
have proved fatal to many. 

It is a common notion, if a perfon be bit by a dog which is 
not mad, that, if he fhould go mad afterwards, the perfon would be 
arFe&eq* with the diforder at the fame time ; but this notion is too 
ridiculous to deferve a ferious confideration. It is a good rule, 
however to avoid dogs as much as poflible, as the difeafe is often 
upon them for fome time before its violent fymptoms appear. The 
hydrophobia has bean occafioned by the bite of a dog which (hewed 
no other fymptoms of the difeafe but liftleffnefs and a fallen difpo- 
fiuon. 

Though we do not mean to treat fully of the cure of the hy- 
drophobia, yet we are far from reckoning it incurable. The notion 
that this diieafe could not be cured, has been productive of the 
molt hsrrid confequences. It was uiual either to abandon the un- 
happy perfons, as foonas they were feized with the difeafe, to their 
fate, to bleed them to death, or to fuffocate them between mattref- 
ies or feather-beds &c, This conduct certainly deferved the feve- 
reft punifhment : We hope, for the honour of human nature, it 
will never again be heard of. 

I have never had an opportunity of treating this difeafe, and 
therefore can fay nothing of it from my own experience ; but the 
learned Dr. Tiflbt fays, it may be cured in the following manner : 

1. The patient muft be bled to a confiderable quantity, and 
this may be repeated twice, or thrice, or even a fourth time, if cir- 
cumftances require it. 

1. The patient mould be put, if pofuble, into a warm bath ; and 
this mould be ufed twice a-day. 

3. He fhould every day, receive two, or even three emolli- 
ent clyfters. 

4. The wound, and the parts adjoining to it, fhould be rubbed 
with the mercurial ointment twice a-day. 

5. The whole limb which contains the wound fhould be rub- 
hed with oil, and be wrapped up in an oily flannel. 

6. Every three hours a dofe of Cob's powder mould be taken 
in a cup of the infufion of lime-tree and elder-flowers. This pow- 
der is made, by rubbing together in a mortar, to a very fine pow- 
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der of native and factitious cinnabar, each twenty- four grains ; of 

mulk, fixteen grains.* • .; 

7 . The following bolus is to be given every night, and to be 
repeated in the morning, if the patient is not eafy, wafhing it down 
with the infufion mentioned above : Take one drachm of Virginian 
fiiake-root in powder ; of Camphire and afafcetida, ten grains 
each ; of opium, one grain ; and, with a fufficient quantity of con- 
ferve, or rob of elder, make a bolus. 

8. If there bea great naufeaat the flomach, with a bitternefs 
in the mouth, thirty-five or forty grains of ipecacuanha, in powder, 
may be taken for a vomit. 

9. The patient's food, if he takes any, muft be light ; as pana- 
do, foups made of farinaceous or mealy vegetables, &c. 

10. If the patient fhould long continue weak, and fubjecc to 
terrors, he may take half a drachm of the Peruvian bark thrice 
a-day. 

The next poifonous animal which we (hall mention is the 
VIPER. The greafe of this animal rubbed into the wound, is 
faid to cure the bite. Though that is all 'the viper-catchers gene- 
rally do when bit, we mould not think it fufficient for the bite of 
an enraged viper. It would furely be more lafe to have the wound 
well fucked ,t and afterwardsrubbed with warm falad-oil.t A poultice 
of bread and milk, foftened with falad-oii, mould likewife be appli- 
ed to the wound ; and the patient ought to drink freely of vinegar- 
whey, or water-gruel with vinegar in it, to make him fweat. Vin- 
egar is one of the beft medicines which can be ufed in any kind of 
poifon, and ought to be taken very liberally. If the patient be 
lick he may take a vomit. This courfe will be fufficient to cure 
the bite of any of the poifonous animals of this country. 

With regard to poifonous infects, as the be^, the wafp, the 
hornet, &c. their flings are ieldom attended with danger, unlefs 
when a petfon happens to be flung by a great number of them at 
the fame time ; in which cafe fomething fhould be done to abate 
the inflammation and fwelling. Some, for this purpofe, apply 
honey, others lay pounded parfley to the part. A mixture of vin- 
egar and Venice treacle is likewife recommended ; but I have 
always found rubbing the part with warm falad oil fucceed very 
well. Indeed, when the flings are fo numerous as to endanger 
the patient's life, whi h is fometimes the cafe, he muft not only have 
oily poultices applied to the part, but fhould likewife be bled, and 

* The Ormflcirk medicine, as it is called, feems to me to confift chiefly of cinnabar— 
Though it is laid to be infallible, as a preventative ; yet 1 would not advife any one to t-uft 
to it s.one. Indeed it is ordered to be taken in a manner which gives it more the appearance 
r,r a charm than of a mediae. Surely if a medicine is. to produce any change in the bod*, 
it multbe taken forfome confiderable time, and in fufficient quantity. 

.; tTh«praaic« of fucking out poifons is very ancient; and indeed nothing can be more 
rational. When the bite cannntbe cut out, this is the moft likely way for extracting the 
poifon. I here can be no daneerin performing this office, as the poifon does no harm unlefs 
,t be t.ken into the body by a wound. The perfon who fuck, the wound, ought hoover to 
waft his mouth frequently with falad-oil, which will fecure h.m from even the eaft inconve 
mei.ee. 1 helWi ,a Afric,, and the Mar.i in Italy, were famed for curing he bites' 
^tpo.ojious animals bv fucking the wound ; and we are told, tha : the YndUns in Ncrtt 
America practile the fame at this day. u " us '" r -0 ""-- 

t Salad or fweet oil, not only applied outwardly, but taken inwajdly. is not onlv rffica- 
Cifci in curing the bite of the V.per, but alfoof theiatf.e-fnake. Y f £ 



take fome cooling medicines, as nitre, or cream of tartar, and mould 
drink plentifully of diluting liquors. 

It is the happinefs of this ifland to have very few poifonous 
animals, and thofe which we have are by no means or the moft 
virulent kind. Nine-tenths of the effects attributed to poifon or 
venom in this country are really other difeaies, and proceed from 
quite diff- rent c-'ufes. 

We cannot however make the fame obfervaticn with regard 
to poifoncus vegetables. Thefe abound' every where, and prove 
often fatal to the ignorant and unwary. This indeed is chiefly 
owing to carleflhefs. Children ought early to be cautioned againit 
eating any kind of fruit, roots, or berries, which they do not 
know ; and all poifonous plants to which they can have acceis, 
ought, as far as poffible to be deftroyed. This would not be fo 
difficult a taflv as fome people imagine. 

Poifonous plants have no doubt their ufe, and they ought te 
be propagated in proper places ; but, as they often prove deftru&ivev 
to cattle, they mould be rooted out of ail pafture-grounds. They 
ou»ht likewife, for the fafety of the human fpecies, to be deftroyed 
in the neighbourhood of all towns and villages ; which, by the bye, 
are the places where they moft commonly abound. I have feem 
the poifonous hemlock, henbane, wolfsbane, and deadly night- 
fhade, all growing within the environs of a fmall town, where, 
though feveral perfons, within the memory of thofe living in it, had 
loft their lives by one or other of thefe plants, yet no method, that 
I could hear of, had ever been taken to root them out ; though this 
might be done at a very trifling expenfe. 

Seldom a year partes but we have accounts of feveral perfons 
poifoned by eating hemlock-roots inftead of parfnips, or fome kinds 
of fungus which they had gathered for mufhrooms. Thefe ex- 
amples ought to put people upon their guard with refpect. to the 
former, and to put the latter entirely out of ufe. Mufhrooms may 
be a delicate dim, but they are a dangerous one, as they are gene- 
rally gathered by perfons who do not know one kind of ftmgus 
from another, and take every thing for a mufhroom which has that 
appearance. 

We might here mention many other plants and animals of a 
poifonous nature which are found in foreign countries ; but as our 
obfervations are chiefly intended for this ifland, we {hall pal's thefe 
ov*er. It may not however be amifs to obferve, for the benefit of 
fuch of our countrymen as go to America, that an effectual reme- 
dy is now laid to be found for the bite of the rattle-fnake.— The 
pre r crip'ion is as follows : Take of the roots of plantain and hore- 
fcound, in fummer, roots and branches together, a fufficient quanti- 
tv ; bruife them in a mortar, and fqueeze out the juice, of which 
pive, as foort as pofiible, one large fpoonful ; if the patient be (well- 
ed, vou muft force it down his throat. This generally will cure - y 
but 'if he finds no relief in an hour after, yon may give another 
fpoonful, which never fails.— If the roots are dried, they mull l>e 
moiftened with a little warer. _ To the wound may be applied a teat 
of good tobacco rnoiilened with rum. 
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We give this upon the faith of Dr. Brooks, who fays it was 
the invention of a negro, for the difcovery of which he had his 
freedom purchaied, and a hundred pounds per annum iettled upon 
him during life, by the general Affembly of Carolina. 

It is poffible there may be in nature fpecific remedies for every 
kind of poiibn ; but as we have very little faith in any of thofe 
which have yet been pretended to be difcovered, we (hall beg leave 
again to recommend the moft ftrict attention to the following rules, 
viz. That when any poifonous fubftance has been taken into the 
ftomach, it ought as foon as poffible to be difcharged by vomits, 
clyfters, and purges ; and, when poifon has been received into the 
body by a wound, that it be expelled by medicines which promote 
the different fecretions, efpecially thofe of fweat, urine, and infenfi- 
ble perlpiration : to which may be joined antifpafmodics, or fuch 
medicines as take offtenfion and irritation ; the chief of which are 
opium, muik, camphire, and afafcetida. 

Kettering's specific for the hydrophobia, 

SxtraBfrom the Journals of the Legi/lature of Pennfylvania, of March 

6, 1802. 

" The committee appointed to hear the communication of 
Valentine Kettering, relative to his cure of the bite of a mad ani- 
mal, 

Report — " That they conferred with the faid Kettering on 
that fubjecl-, who informed them, that he ufes the herb called Red 
Chickweed, which, when ripe, or in full bloom, he gathers, and 
dries in the (hade, reduces it to a powder, and gives a fmall table- 
fpoonful atone time, to a grown perlbn in beer or water, in we ; ght 
one drachm and one fcruple : for a child, an equal dofe, but given 
at three different times, or it may be eaten on bread with butter, 
honey, or molaffes, as the perfon chufes. For a beaft, a large 
fpDonful ; if by weight, two drachms and one fcruple. When ufed 
green for a beaft, cut the herb fine, and mix with bran, &c. When 
given to fwine, mix the powdered herb with meal of any kind (dofe 
as above) in little balls. 

" He affures us that he has given it to perfons many weeks 
after they were bitten, and never knew it fail ; and never gives 
more than a fingle dofe, unlefs to children, as above. He further 
lays, that it is an excellent cure for cuts or wounds on the human 
hody. 

"When green, mam it ; drop of the juice into the wound, 
and bind the herb, fo mafhed, on. The proper time to fow the 
feed is about the beginning of April, and it mould be fown thin. 

1 They alfo learn, from the Rev. Henry Muhlenberg, that it 
is an annual plant, known in Switzerland and Germany, by the 
name of Gauch-heil, Rother Meyer, or Rother Hunerdarm ; in 
England, Red Pimpernel ; by botanifts, as he informed, Anagallis 
Phoemcea. That it mould be gathered in June, when in full blof- 
iom. In Germany, he underibnds the ufual dofe was thirty 
grains of the powder, taken four times a day, and continued one 
week, m finaller doles ; the wound warned with a decoclion of the 
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herb, and Tome of the powder ftrewed in it. That the plant is 
cultivated in many gardens, and grows near Baltimore and Havre- 
de-Grace, fpontaneoufly, in great plenty." 



CHAP. XL1X. 

OF THE VENEREAL DISEASE, 

jLn the firft edition of this book, the venereal difeafe was 
omitted. The reafons however which at that time induced me to 
leave it out, have upon more mature confideration vanifhed. Bad 
coniequences, no doubt, may arife from ignorant perfons tampering 
with medicine in this diforder ; but the danger from that quarter 
ieems to be more than balanced by the great and folid advantages, 
which muft arife to the patient from an early knowledge of his 
cafe, and an attention to a plan of regimen, which, if it does not 
cure the difeafe, will be fure to render it more mild, and lefs hurtful 
to the constitution. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate for the unhappy perfons who con- 
tract this difeafe, that it lies under a fort of difgrace. This renders 
difgu.fe neceffary and makes the patient either conceal his diforder 
altoget er, or apply to thofe who promife a fudden and fecret cure ; 
but who in fact only remove the iymptoms for a time, while they 
fix the difeafe deeper ki the haMt^By this means a flight infection, 
which might have been eafily removed, is often converted into an 
obftinate, and fometimes an incurable malady. 

Another unfavourable circumftance attending this difeafe is, 
that it affumes a variety of different fhapes, and may with more pro- 
priety be called an affemblage of difeafes, than a fingle one. No 
two difeafes can require a more different method of treatment than 
this does in its different ftages. Hence the folly of trufting to any 
particular noftrum for the cure of it. Such noftrums are however 
generally adminiftered in the fame manner to all who apply for 
them, without the leaft regard to the ftate of the difeafe, the confti- 
tu;ion of the patient, the degree of infection, and a thouland other 
circumftances of the utmoft importance. 

Though the venereal difeafe is generally the fruit of unlawful 
embraces, yet it may be communicated to the innocent as well as 
the guilty. Infants, nurfes, midwives, and married women whofe 
hulbands lead diilblute lives, are often affected with it, and fre- 
quently lofe their lives by not being aware of their danger in due 
time. The unhappy condition of fuch perfons will certainly plead 
our excnfe, if any excufe be neceffary, fcr endeavouring to point 
out thefymptoms and cure of this too common difeafe. 

To enumerate all its different fymptoms, however, and to trace 
the difeafe minutely through its various ftages, would require a 
much larger fpace than falls to this part of my fu'-jecr. ; I fhall there- 
fore confine my obferv;itions chiefly to circumstances of importance, 
omitting fuch as are either trifling,' or which occur but ieldom. I 
(hail likewife pafs over the hiftory of the difeafe, with th° different 
methods of treatment which it has undergone fiace it was firft iatro- 
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duced into Europe, and many other circumftances of a fimilar na- 
ture ; all of which though they might tend to amufe the reader, yet 
could ailbrd him little or no ufefui knowledge. 

OF THE VIRULENT GONORRHOEA. 

THE virulent Gonorrhoea is an involuntary difcharge of infec- 
tious matter from the parts of generation in ei'.her fex. It gene- 
rally makes its appearance witn;n eight or ten days after the infec- 
tion has been received ; fometimes indeed it appears in two or three 
days, and at other times not before the end of four or five weeks. 
Previous to the difcharge the patie :t feels an itching, with a fmall 
degree of pain in the genitals. Afterwards a thin glary matter be- 
gins to diftil from the urinary paifage, which ftains the linen, and 
occafions a fmall degree of titillation, particularly at the time of 
making water ; this gradually incr afing, arifes at length to a degree 
of heat and pain, which are chiefly perceived about the extremity 
of the urinary paflage, where a flight degree of rednefs and inflam- 
mation likewife begin to appear. 

As the diiorder advances, the pain, heat of urine, and running, 
increafe, while frefh fymptoms daily enfue. In men, the erections 
become painful and involuntary, and are more frequent and lafting 
than when natural. This fyraptom is moft troublefome when the 
patient is warm in bed. The pain which was at firft only perceived 
towards the extremity, now begins to reach all up the urinary paf- 
lage, and is moft intecfe juft after the patient has done making 
water. The running gradually recedes from the colour of feed, 
grows yellow, and at length puts ontae appearance of mucus. 

When the difr.rder has arrived at its height, all the fymptoms 
are more intenfe ; the heat of the urine is fo great, that the patient 
dreads the making water ; and though he feels a conftant inclination 
this way yet it is rendered with the greateix difficulty, and often 
only by drops ; the involuntary eredions now become extremely 
painful and frequent ; there is alfo a pain, heat, and fenfe of ful- 
nefs about the feat, and the running is plentiful aad fharp, of a 
brown, greenifli, and fometimes of a bloody colour. 

By a proper treatment the violence of the fymptoms gradually 
abates; the heat of urine goes off; the involuntary and painful 
erections, and the heat and pain about the feat, become eafier ; the 
running alfo gradually decreafes, grows whiter and thicker, till at 
laft it entirely difappears. 

By attending to thefe fymptoms the gonorrhoea may be gene- 
rally diftinguifhed from any other difeale. There are however 
fome few diforders for which it may be miftaken, as an ulcer in the 
kidmes or bladder, the floor albus, or whites in women, &c. But 
in the former of thefe, the matter comes away only with the urine, 
or when the fphin&fr of the bladder is open ; whereas in the gon- 
orrhoea the difcharge is conftant. The latter is more difficult tp 
ditmguilh, and muft be known chiefly from its effeas, as pain, 
communicating the infeaion, &c. 

REGIMEN.--.When a perion has reafon to fufpeft that he has 
caught the venereal mfeaion, he ought raoft ftriftly to obferve a 
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-cooling regimen, to avoid everything of a h^a'ing nature, as 
v/in^s, fpirituous liqurrs, rich fauces, fpices, falted, high-feafoned 
and fmoke-dried provifions, &c. alfo all aromatic and flimulati'jg 
vegetables, as onions, garlic, fhallot, nutmeg, muftard, cinnamon, 
mace, ginger, and fuch like. His food ought ch ; efly to confift of 
mild vegetables, milk, broths, light puddings, panada, gruels. &c. 
His drink may be barley-water, milk and water, decocYrOBs of 
marfh-mallows and liquorice, linfeed-tea, or clear whey. Of thefe 
he ought to drink plentifully. Violent exercife of all kin^s, efpeci- 
ally riding on horfeback, and venereal plea fares, are to be av- ided. 
The patient muft beware of cold, and when the inflammation is 
violent, he ought to keep his bed. 

MEDICINE.— A virulent gonorrhoea cannot always be cured 
foeedily and effectually at the fame time. The patient ought there- 
fore not to expect, nor the phyfician to promife it. It will , -ften con- 
tinue for two or three weeks, and forae imes for five or fix, even 
where the treatment has been very proper. 

Sometimes indeed a flight infection may be carried off in a 
few days, by bathing the pars in warm milk and watr?r, and inject- 
ing frequently up the urethra a little fweet oil or linfeed tea, about 
the warmth of new milk. Should thefe not fucceed in carrying off 
the infection, they will at leaft have a tendency to lefTen its viru- 
lence. 

To effect a cure, however, aflringent injections will be found 
necefTary. Thefe may be various ways prepared, but I think tkofe 
made wi h the white vitriol are both moft fafe and efficacious. — 
They can be made ftronger jor weaker as circumftances may re- 
quire ; but it is beft to begin with the more gentle, and increafe 
their power if necefTary. I generally order a drachm of white vit- 
riol to be diffolved in eight or nine ounces of common or rofe water, 
and an ordinary fyringe full of it to be thrown up three or four 
times a- day. If this quantity does not perform a cure, it may be 
repeated, and the dofe increafed.* 

Whether injections be ufed or not, cooling purges are always 
proper in a gonorrhoea. They ought not, however, to be of the 
ftrong or draftic kind. Whatever raifes a violent commotion in the 
body increafes the danger, and tends to drive the difeafe deeper in- 
to the habit. Procuring two or three ftools every fecond or third 
day for the firft fortnight, and the fame number every fourth or 
fifth day for the fecond, will generally be fufficient to remove the 
inflammatory fymptoms, to diminifh the running, and to change 

* Although it is now very common to cure the gonorrhoea by aftringent injection*, tber? 
are ftill many practitioners who do not approve this mode of prac"t ; ce. I can, however, from 
much experience, aflert that it is both the moft eafy, elegant, and efficacious method of cure 4 
and that any bad confequences arifing from it muft be owing to the ignorance or mifconduds 
. of the practitioner himfe'f, and not to the remedy. Many, for example, ufe ftrong preoar-i- 
tioniof lead, all of which are dangerous when applied to the internal furfaces of the body , 
others ufeefcharotici, which inflame and injure the parts. I have known a gonorrhoea a<fhi - 
ally cured by an injecYion made of green-tea* and would always recommend gentle methods 
where they will fucceed. 
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its colour and confidence. It gradually becomes more white and 
ropy as the virulence abates.* 

When the infl.mma'ory fymp'oms run high, bleeding is 
always neceflary at the beginning. This operation, as in other 
tonical infl'inmations, muft oe repeated According to the ftrength 
ao'd conftitution of the patient, and the vehemence and urgency of 
the fyrnpto s. 

Medicines which promote the fecfetion of urine are llkewife 
prober in this ftage of the diforder. For this purpofe an ounce of 
nitre and two ounces of gum araHc, p'xmded together, may be di- 
vi led into twenty- f ur doles, one of wh ; ch may h* taken frequent- 
ly in a cup of <h ; patient's drink. If thefe fh uld make him pafs 
ri's urine fo often as to become troublefome to him, he may either 
tak* thenvlefs frequently, or leave out the nitre altog^'her, and 
take equal parts of gum arabic and cr^atn of tartar. Thefe may 
be p:-unded together, and a tea-fpoonful taken in a cud of the pa- 
tient's drink fourorrive traes a-day. 1 have generally found this 
anfwer extremely well, both as a diuretic and for keeping the body 
gently open. 

When the pain and inflammation are feated h ; gh, towards the 
neck of the bladder, it wi'l be proper frequency to throw up an 
embil'ent clyfter, which, befides the benefit of procuring ftools v/ill 
ferve as a fomentation to the inflamed parts. 

Soft poultices, when they can conveniently be applied to the 
parts, are of great iervice. They may be ma d»- of the ft ur of l ; n- 
feed, or of wheat-bread and milk, foftened with frem butter, or 
fweet oil. When poultices canrot be conveniently ufcd, cloths 
wrung out of warm water, or bladders filled with wrra milk and 
water, may be applied. I have known the raoft excruciating pars, 
during tha inflammatory ftate of the gonorrhoea, relieved by one or 
Other of thefe application*. 

F-w things tend more to keep off inflammation in the fp=rmat- 
ic veffels thai - proper trufs for the fcrotum. It ought to be fo 
contrive:! as tofupport the re' i: c!^, and fhontf be worn from the 
firltapo: annce of the diftafe 'Hi it has c$afe 3 f me weeks. 

t The above treatment will fomet ; mes re n - ve the ponorrncea fo 
qurklv, that th perfon will be in doubt whether he really laboured 
under that d feafe. Th ; s however is too favourable a turn to ^e 
ofte-> expected. It m re frequently happens, tha we are only able 

If KT.* lf £* P atientcan ,wa! ow * foluti '" 1 ° f " fa ,rr and m-nns, he mav take fi< drachms, or, 
!f jm canft lupon rea ■ e 5 t an ounce of the f . mer, w th h If a ounce of the «e .- 

Vg^yt^ZT n * U(h P ' mt ^ ^ WalCr ' ^"^ ° f thi " """ ^' "' 

Tike o°f "the <7Z'V> A ' ^ " * u rv ' the f0 ' ° win; wil1 be found » a " fw " w, well. 

iB.kc U ptb e U >l„to,(Vt el eao. v tZtl' h -'vrupofDaier.,f„ as will Ferve to 
over n-gbt, and ab- ut the f m „ . Y ' thrc '' rf *-'PO°n f tul or this may be taken 

Ukeairge. M 0t ' tynmm0rnmK ' ever y da y thatth e patient cbufes to 

bec.uf« it x«.cr. tfc'ix oper ^ ^^U* Ulw t0 be dlffaved in a la 'Sc *»«!* of witer,- 
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to procure an abatement or remiffion of the inflammatory fymp- 
toms, fo far as to make it fafe to have recourfe to the great anti- 
dote mercury. 

Many people, on the firft appearance of a gonorrhoea, fly to 
1 the ufe of mercury. This is a bad plan. Mercury is often not at 
all neceflaryin a gonorrhce- j and when taken too early it dots 
mifchief. 

It may be neceffary to complete the cure, but can never be 
proper at the commencement of it. 

When bleeding, purging, fomentations, and the other things 
recommended as above, have eafed the pain, foftened the pulfe, re- 
lieved the heat of urine, and rendered the involuntary erections lefs 
frequent, the patient may begin to ufe mercury in any form that is 
Wait di£ igreeable to him. 

If he takes the common mercurial pill, two at n ; ght and one in 
the morning w'll be a fufiicient dofe at firft. Sould they affect the 
mruth too much, the dofe muft be ieffened -, if not at all it may be 
gradually increafed to five or fix pills in the day. If calomel be 
thought preferable, two or three grains of it, formed into a bolus 
With a little of the conferve of hips, may be taken at bed time, and 
the dofe gradually increafed to eight or ten grains. One of the 
mod common preparations of mercury now in ufe is the corrofive 
fublimate. This may be taken in the manner afterwards recom- 
mended under the confirmed lues or pox. I have always found it 
one of fhe raoft fafe and efficacious medicines when properly ufed. , 

The above medicines may either be taken every day or every 
other day, as the patient is able to bear them. They ought never 
to be taken in fuch quantity as toraife a falivation, unle r s in a very 
flight degree. The difeafe may be more fafely, and as certainly, 
cured without a falivation as with it. When the mercuyr runs oft 
by the mouth, it is not fo fuccefsful in carrying off the difeafe, as 
when it continues longer in the body, and is difcharged gradually. 

Should the patient be purged or griped in the night by the mer- 
cury, he muft take an infufion of fenna, or fome other purgative,and 
dr ; k freely of wat^r-gruel, to prevent bloody ftools,which are very 
apt to happen (hould the patient catch cold, or if the mercury has 
not been duly prepared. When the bowels are weak and the mer- 
cury is apt to gripe or purge, thefe difagreeable confequences may 
be prevented by taking, with the above pills or bolus, half a drachm 
cr two fcru-les of diafcordium, or of the Japonic confection. 

To prevent the difagreeable circumftance of the mercury's 
affecting the mouth too much, or bringing en a falivation, it may- 
be combined with purgatives. With this view the laxative mercu- 
rial pill has been contrived, the ufual dofe of which is half a drachm, 
Or three pills, night and morning, to be repeated every other day ; 
but the fafer way is f r the patient to begin with two, or even with 
one pill, gradually increafmg the dofe. 

To Inch perfons as can neither fwallow a bolus nor a pill, -mer- 
cury may be given in a liquid form, as it can be fufpended even in 
a watery vehicle, by means of gum-arabic ; which not only fervss 
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this purpole, but likewise prevents the mercury from affecting the 

momh Md renders it in many reipefts a better medicine.* 

It happens very fortunately for thole who cannot be brought 
in take mercury inwardly, and likewife fcr perfons whole bowels 
Tre too tender to bear it, that an external application of it will an- 
fwer equally well, and in fome refpeas better. It mufl be ac- 
knowledged, that mercury taken inwardly for any length of tune, 
-reatlv weakens and diforders the bowels - t for which , reafon, when 
a plentiful ufe of it becomes neceffary, we would prefer rubbing to 
the mercurial pills. The common mercurial or blue ointment will 
arfw-r very well. Of that which is made by rubbing together 
equal quantities of hog's lard and quick-filver, about a drachm may 
be u<ed at a time. The belt time for rubbing it on is at night, and 
the moll proper place the inner fide of the thigh?. The patient 
ihould ftand before the fire when he rubs, and mould wear flannel 
drawers next his (kin at the lime he is ufiag the ointment. If oint- 
ment of a v/eaker or fironger kind be ufed, the quantity muft be 
increased or diminished in proportion. 

If duricg the ufe of the ointment, the inflammation of the geni- 
tal parts, together with the heat and feverilhnefs, Ihould return, or 
: f the mouth mould grow fore, the gums tend- r, and the breath 
become ofTenfive, a dofe or two of Glauber's falts, or fome other 
cooling purge, may be taken, and the rubbing intermitted fcr a 
few days. As foon however as the figns of fpitting are gone off, 
if the virulency be not quite corrected, the ointment muft be repeat- 
ed, but in fmaller quantities, and at longer intervals than before. 
Whatever way mercury is adminiftered, its ufe may be perfifted in 
as long as any virulency is fufpetted to remain. 

During this, which may be called the fecond ffage of the dif- 
order, though fo ftric"t a regimen is not neceiTary as in the firfl or 
inflammatory ftate, yet intemperance of every kind muft be avoid- 
ed. The food muft be light, plam, and of eafy digeftion : and the 
greateft indulgence that may be allowed with relpect to dr nk is, a 
little wine diluted with a fufficient quantity of water. Spirituous 
liquors are to be avoided in every fhape. I have often known the 
inflammatory fymptoms renewed and heightened, the running in- 
creafed, and the cure rendered extremely difficult and tedious, by 
one fitof exceffive drinking. 

When the above treatment has removed the heat of urine, and 
the forenefs of the genital parts ; when the quantity of running is 
considerably leffened, without any pain or fwelling in the groin or 
tefticle fupervening ; when the patient is free from involuntary 
erections ; and laftly, when the running becomes pale, whitifh, 

tJ c C u'r VO r d °* i11 irae11 ' and tenaceous or r °Py ; wh en all or moft 
cf thefe fymptoms appear, the gonorrhoea is arr-ved at its laft ftage, 
;.nd we may gradually proceed to treat it as a gleet with aftricgent 
and agglutinating medicines. 

t h. n !S!.rK^nK' er / n - C - dr t chm,gum - araWcredute<1 toa mucilage two drachms ; let 
Ibequickfilvc be niboed w.th the mucilage in a marble mortar, until the globules of n'er- 

nun V reof ba-fa£c P f e vrV ^^f ^ ^^\y. ftiH continuing the trituration, half m 
f£ °/, ba . ,fam c fvrup and erght ounces of fimplc einnamon-waTer. Two table-fpooiuiui 
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QF GLEETS. 

A Gonorrhoea frequently repeated, or improperly treated, often 
ends h a gleet, which may either proceed from a relaxation, or 
from fome remains of the difeafe. It is however of the greatefl 
importance in the cure of the gleet, to know from which of thefe 
caufes it proceeds. When the difcharge proves very obftinate, and 
receives little or no check from aftringent remedies, there is ground 
to fufpecT: that it is owing to the latter ; but if the drain is incon- 
ftant, and is chiefly obfervable when the patient is Stimulated by 
lafcivious ideas, or upon ftraining to go to (tool, we may reasonably 
conclude that it is chiefly owing to the former. 

In the cure of a gleet proceeding from relaxation, the princi- 
pal defign is to brace, and reftore a proper degree of tendon to the 
debilitated and relaxed veflels. For this purpofe, befides the medi- 
cines recommended in the gonorrhoea, the patient may have re- 
course to ftrongerand more powerful aftringent, as the Peruvian 
bark,* alum, vitriol, galls, tormentil, biftort, balduftines, tinfture 
of gam kino, &c. The injections may be rendered more aftring- 
ent by the addition of a few grains of alum, or increafing the quan- 
tity of vitriol as far as the parts are able to bear it'. 

The laft remedy which we fhall mention in this cafe is the cold 
bath, than which there is not perhaps a more powerful bracer in the 
whole corapafs of medicine, it ought never to be omitted in this 
fpecies of gleer, unlefs there be fomething in the conftitution of the 
patient which renders the ufe of it unfafe. The chief objections to 
the ufe of the cold bath are a full habit and an unfound itate of the 
vifcera. The danger from the former may always be leflened, if 
not removed, by purging and bleeding ; but the latter is an infur- 
mountable obftade, as the preffure of the water, and the fudden 
eontra&ion of the external veflels, by throwing the blood with too 
much force upon the internal parts are apt to occafion ruptures of 
the veflels, or a flux of humours upon the difeafed orgaas. But 
where no objection of this kind prevails, the patient ought to plunge 
over head in water every morning falling, for three or four weeks 
together. He fhould not however flay long in the water, and 
fnould take care to have his /kin dried as foon as he comes out. 

The regimen prop.-r in this cafe is the fome as was mentioned 
in the laft ftage of the gonorrhoea ; the diet muft be drying and 
aftringent, and the drink, Spa, Pyrmont, or Briftol waters, with 
wnich a little claret or red wine may fometiines be mixed. Any 
p^rfon may now affor.l t© drink thefe waters, as they cap be every 
where prepared at almoft no e^penfe, by a mixture of common 
chalk and oil of vitriol. 

When the gleet does not in the fmalleft degree yield to thefe 
medicines, there is realbn to iufpeft that it proceeds from ulcers.— • 
In this caie recourfe mull be had to mercury, and fuch medicine,; 

* The Peruvian bark may be combined with other aftringents, and prepared in the fl- 
owing manner : .»',»'... ,, , 1_ L •! 

T-ke of Peruvian bark bruifed fix drachms, of frefli palls bruifed two drachms ; boil 
them in a pound and an ha f of water to a pound } to the (trained liquor add three ounces ot 
the fimple tinau-e of trie bark. A f nail tea-capful ot this may-be taken three ctmei a-day,. 
adding w each cub fifteen or twenty chops ot the acid elixir, ol Kilned, 
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as tend to correct any predominant acrirmny with which the juices 

may be affected, as the decoftion of China, farfapariUa, fafloiras, 

° r * Mr Fordyce fays, he has feen many obftinate gleets, of two, 
three or four years Handing, effectual v cured by a mercurial in* 
undi ; on, when almoft every other medicine has been tried m vain. 
Dr Chapman feems to be of the fame opinion ; but lays, he has 
always found the mercury fucceed bed in this caie when joined 
with terebinthinate and ot! er agglutinating medicines. Fo> which 
reafon the Doctor recommends pills made of calomel and Venice 
turpentine ; * and defires that their ufe may be accompanied w:th 
a decodti n of guaia'cum or iarl'aparilla. 

The laft kind of remedy which we mail mentionforthecureof 
ulcers in the urinary paffage, are the luppurating candles or bou- 
gies ; as thefe are prepared various ways, and are generally to be 
bought ready made, it is needlels to fpend time in enumerating the 
different ingredients of which they are cumpoied, or teaching the 
manner of preparing them. Before a bougie be introduced into 
the vrethra, howev ,r,it mould be fmeared all over wi«h fweet oil, 
to prevent it from ftimulatmg too fuddenly ; it may be fuffered to 
continue in from one to (even or eigrit hours, according as the pa-r 
tient can bear it. Obftinate ulcers are not only of en i ealed, but 
tumours and exc'refcences in the urinary pafhges taken away, and 
an obltrudtion of urine removed by means of bougies. Ooftnate 
gleets may be removed by the ufe of bougies. 

OF THE SWELLED TESTICLE. 

THE fwelled tefticle may either proceed from infection lately 
contracted, or from t e venereal poifon lirking in the body; the 
latter indeed is not v ry common, but the former frequently hap- 
pens both in the firft and fecood ftages of a gonorrhoea ; par f icu- 
larly when the running is unfeafonably checked by cold, hard 
drinking, ftrong draflic purges, violent exercife, the too early ufe of 
aftringent medicines, or the kke. 

In the inflammatory ftage, bleeding is necefTary, which muft be 
repeated accor ding to tneurgei-cy of the fymptoms.f The food 
muft be light, and the drink diluting. High-feafbned food, fiefh, 
wines, and every thing of a heating nature, ?:re to be avoided. Fo- 
mentations are of fmgular (ervice. Poultices of bread an.! milk, 
foftened with frefh butter or oil, are hkewife very proper, and 
ought conftantly to be applied when the pat:«23t is in bed, when he 
is up the tefticies mould be kept warm, and lupported bv a bag or 
trufs, which may eafily be contrived in fuch a manner as to prevent 
the weight of the tefticle from having any effect. 

If it fhould be found impracticable to clear the tefticle by the 
cooling regimen now poimed out, and extended according to cir 

«l«m.T^rf Ve J n ' C t turpe . nt:ne ' boi!eJ l " a fuffici nt de i ree of hardnefs, half an ounc«, 
^ni T., . - f u m : Let thef(lb c mixed and formed ii no fixty pills, of which five or fix. 
ErV „ ,h.K "'Ik if" a morn j. n S- ,f > duri "g the ufe of thefe pills, the mouth flr-uld grow 
pear oftenfive, they muft be difcontinutd until thefe fjmptoms difap- 

tn&li V» ^"J K Cuft T» d fo 5 l omt time P» ft t0 a P p] y leech « t0 inflamed tefticles, »hich 
francs has always been followed by the dofl. happy effeftj. 
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cumftancesi it will be ncceflary to lead the patient throvgh fuch a 
complete anti-venereal courfeas mail enfure trim againft any future 
uneafinefs. For this purpofe, befides rubbing the mercurial oint- 
ment on the part, if free from paip, or on the thighs, as directed in 
the gonorrhoea, the p 1 tie 1 1 mu' 1 . be confined to bed, if neeenary* 
for five or Fix weeks,fufpending the t, j ftic!e all the while wit' a bag or 
trufs, and plying him inwardly withftrong decofftons offarO.pariHi* 
When th- f e means do n t fucceed, and there is re~afoa to fuf- 
pe&a icrophubus or cancerous habit, either of which may fupport 
a fcirrhous induration, after the venereal p ifon is corrected, the 
pnrs mould be fomented daily with a decotrion of hemlock* the 
bru f ■-' leaves of which mav likewiie beadde^ to the poultice, and 
the extract at the fame time taken inwardly.* 'ih : <; prc.clice.is 
it roogly recommended by Dr. Stork in (Hrrhous and cancerous 
cafes ; and FVlr. Fordyce allures us, that by this method he has 
cured difeafed tefucleS of two or three years Handing, even when 
ulcerated, and when the fcirrhous had begun to be affected with 
pricking and lancing pains. 

OF BUBOES. 

VENEREAL Buboes are hard tumours feated in the groin, 
occafioned by the venereal poiibn lodged in this part. They are 
of two kinds, viz. inch as proceed from a recent infection, and 
fuch as accompany a confirm d laes. 

The cure of r cent buooes, that is, fuch as appear f^on after 
impure ?bitt n, may be firft attempted by difperjlon, and, if that 
fhould not fucceed, by [uppuration. To promote the difp'-rfion of a 
buboe, the (ame regimen muft ,v e obferved as was directed in the 
firft C\ age of a gonorrhoea. I he puient muft li.tew ife ' e ble ', and 
take fome cooling purge?, as the decoct/on of amarind? and fenra, 
Ghuber'sfalts,and the like. If, by 'his cour j , the {welling and 
other inflammatory fymntoms abate, we may fafely pr. c ed to the 
ufe of mercury, which muft be continued till the venereal virus is 
fubdued.t 

But if the buboe fhould, from the beginning, be attended with 
great heat, pain, and pulfadon, it v/ili be proper to promote its fup- 
pu rati on. For this purpoie the patient may be allowed to ufe his 
ordinary di j ', and to take now and then a giafs of wine. Emolli- 
ent cataphfms, confuting of bread and m Ik foftened with oil or 
frefh butter, may be applied to the part ; and in cold confb'.utions, 
where the tumour advances {lowly, w: ire lily-roots, boiled, or fl ; - 
ced onions raw, and a fuiTicient quantity of yellow balliicon, may 
be added to the poultice. 

When the tumour is ripe, which raay be known by its conic.il 
figure, thefoftnefs of the ikin,and a fluctuation- of matter plainly 
to be felt under the finger, it may be opened either by a caultic or 
a lancet, and afterwards drefled with digeftive ointm nt- 

It fometimes however happens, that buboes can neither be dii- 

* Theextta£t of hemlock may be made into pills, and taken in the manner directed 
under the article Cancer. 

fFor the dtfperjicn of a bubo, a number of leeches .ippiied to the part afTec?ied will be 
iouad C4'4ilij cfti«aciou» as iniiie inflamed lifticlp. 
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peried nor brought to a fuppuration, but remain hard, indolent tu- 
mours. In this cafe the indurated glands muft be coniumed by 
canftic ; if they inouid become lcirrhous, they muft be diiTclved by 
the application of hemlock, both externally, and internally as di- 
rected in the fcirrhous tefticles. 

OF CHANCRES. 

CHANCRES are fuperficial, callous, eating ulcers ; which 
may happen either with or without a gonorr cea. They are com- 
ebo iiy ieated about the glans, and make their appearance in the fol- 
io wing manner : Firft a little red pimple arifes, which foon be- 
comes pointed at top, an- ' is filled with a whitifh matter inclining 
to yellow. This pimple is hot, and itches generally before it 
breaks ; afterwards it degenerates into an obftinate ulcer, the bot- 
tom of which is uiually covered with a vifcid mucus, and whofe 
^dges gradually become hard and callous. Sometimes the firit ap- 
pearance relembles a iimple excoriation of the cuticle ; which, how. 
e\ er, if the ^auie be venereal, loon becomes a true chancre. 

A chancre is fometimes a primary affection ; but it is much 
oftener lymptomatic, and is the mark of a confirmed lues. Pri- 
mary chancres difcover themielves loon after impure coition, and 
are generailyl'eated in parts covered with a thin cuticle, as the lips, 
the nipples of women, ilieg/avs penis of men, &c* 

When a chancre appears loon after impure coition, its treat- 
ment is nearly fimilar to that of the virulent gonorrhoea. The pa- 
tient muii obferve the coding regimen, loie a little bloocftnd take 
foine gentie dofes of ialts ana manna. The p^rts aiTe&ed ought 
frequently to be bathed, or rather ibaked in warm milk and water, 
and, if the inflammation be gi ..at, an emollient poultice or cata- 
plafm may be applied to tnem. This ccurfe will, in moil cafes be 
i'uffi ient to abate the inflammation, and prepare the patient for the 
life of the mercury. 

symptomatic chancres are commonly accompanied with ulcers 
in me throat, nocturnal pains, fcurvy eruptions about the roots of 
f.e hair, and other iymptoms of a confirmed lues. Though they 
p.ay e leated io any of the parts mentioned above, they common- 
ly appear upon the private parts, or the infide of the thigh. They 
are alloleis painful, but frequently much larger and harder than 
primary chancres. As their cure muft depend upon that of the 
pox, ot which they are only a fymptom, we lhall take no further 
police of tnem, till we come to treat of a confirmed lues.t 

Tims we have related m oft of the fymptoms which accompany 
or fiicceed a violent gonorrhoea, and have alio giveri a ihort view 
pr their proper treatment there are, however, feveral others which 

,.* wben venereal ulcers are feated in the lips, tke infection may be communicjted by 
Jotting. 1 have leen very obftinate venereal ulcers in the lips, which. 1 have all the reafon 
in the world to believe were communicated in this manner. 

Nurfes ought to beware or" fuckling infeaed children, or havin» their bieafis drawn by 
petlons ta;ntea with the venereal diieale. This caution is very neceflary for nurfes who re- 
fide 10 the neighbourhood of great town.. 

T ,.l Iha * e f °und't anfwe: extremely well to fprinkle chancres twice a-dav with calomel, 
i nis wiuoiun perform a cure without any other application whatever. Ifthe chancres 

lllTX?^ 1?L' U i ey m V ^ e wa(hed w >* jniik and water, a little warm, and after. 
Wards the ca.car.el may be applied as above. 
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iorastimes attend this difeafe, as zjrangury, or. obftruclion of urine, 

a phymo/is, paraphymq/is, 6r. 

A Itrangury may either be occafloned by a fpafmodic comhic- 
tion, or ajj inflammation of the urethra and parts about the neck of 
the bladder. In the former cafe, the patient begins to void his 
urine with colerable eafe ; but, as foou as it touches the galled or 
inflamed urethra, a fudden conitriclion takes place, and the urine is 
voided by fpurts, fometimes by drops only. When the flrangury 
is owing to an inflammation about the neck of the bladder, there is 
a conltant heat and uneafmefs of the part, a perpetual defire to 
make water, while the patient can only render a few drops, and a 
troublelbme tenejmus, or conftant inclination to go to ftooi. 

When the itrangury is owing to (pafms, fuch medicines as tend 
to dilute and blunt the ialts of the urine will be proper. For this 
purpofe, betides the common diluting liquors, loft and cooling 
emullions, fweetened wiih the fyrnp of poppies, may be tiled. — 
Should thefe not have the denred effect, bleeding and emollient 
fomentations, will be neceffary. 

When the complaint is evidently owing to an inflammation 
about the neck of the bladder, bleeding mud be more liberally per- 
formed, and repeated according to the urgency of the fymproms.— - 
After oleeding, if the itrangury flill continues, foft cly iters, with 
a proper quantity of laudanum in them, may be adininiitered, and 
emollient fomentations applied to the region of the bladder. At 
the fame time, the patient may take every four hours a tea-cupful 
of barley water, to an Englilh pint of which fix ounces of the fyrup 
* of marfn-mallows,four ounces of the oil of fv/eet almonds, and half 
an ounce of nitre, may be added. If thefe remedies Ihould not re- 
lieve the complaint, and a total fuppreflion of urine fhculd come en, 
bleeding muft be repeated, and the patient let in a warm bath up to 
the middle. It will be proper in this cafe to difcontinue the diuret- 
ics, and to draw eff the water with a catheter ; but as the patient 
is feldcm able to bear its being introduced, we would rather re- 
commend the ufe of mild bougies. Thele often lubricate the pal- 
iage, and greatly facilitate the difcharge of urine. Whenever they 
begin to itimulate or give any uneafmefs, they may be withdrawn- 

The phymojis is fuch a conitriclion of the prepuce over the glans, 
as hinders it from being drawn backwards ; the paraphymofis 9 on tbc 
ceirrary, is fuch a conitriclion of the prepuce behind the glans, as 
hinders it from being; brought forward. 

The treatment cf thefe fymptoms is fo nearly the -fame with 
that of the virulent gonorrhoea, that we have no occafion to en- 
large upon it. In general, bleeding, purging, poultices, and emolli- 
ent fomentations are luflicient. Should thefe however fail of re- 
moving the ftricture, and the parts be threatened with a mortifica- 
tion, twenty or thirty grains of ipecacuanha, and one grain of 
emetic tartar, may be given for a vomit, and may be worked off 
with warm water or tftin gruel. 

It fometimes happens, that, h fpite of all endeavours to the 
contrary, the inflammation goes en, and the fymptoms of a begin- 
ning mortification appear. Wbea this is the cafe, the prepu«^ mufr 
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befcarifiedwitha lancet, and, if neceflary, divided, in order to 
prevent a Hrmguhtion, and let the impri-lone.i gians at liberty.— 
We (hall not defcribe the manner of performing this operation, as 
it ought always to be done by a lurgeon. When a mortification 
has actually taken place, it will beneceff.ry befides performing the 
above operations, to foment the parts frequently with cloths wrung 
our of a itrong deco&ion of camomile flowers and bark, and to give 
the putient a drachm of the ' bark in powder every two or three 
hours. 

With regard to the priapifm, chordee, an 1 other diftortions of 
the pcms, their treatment is no way different from hat of the gon- 
orrhce. Wnen they prove very trou lefome, the patie.it may take 
a few drops of laudanum at night, eipcciaiiy utter trie operation of 
a purgative through the day. 

OF A CONFIRMED LUES. 

> WE have hitherto treated of thofe affections in w^ich the 
venereal poiion is luppofed to be confined chiefly to the particular 
parts by which it was received, and (hall next take a view of the 
lues in its confirmed ftate ; that is, when the poiion is actually re- 
ceived into the blood, and circulating, with it through every part of 
the Dody, mixes with tne feveral lecredons, and renders tl e whole 
habit tainted. 

The fymptoms of a confirmed lues are, buboes in the groin, 
pain of the head and joints, which are peculiarly troublefomie in the 
night, or when the patient is warm in bed ; fcabs and fcurfs ia # 
various parts of the body, efpecially on the head, of a yeilowifh ' 
colour, refembling a houev-comb ; c rrodingulc-rs in various parts 
of the body, which generally begin about the throat, from whence 
they creep gradually, by the palate, towards 'he cartilage of the 
cofe, which they deftroy ; excrefcenc~s or exoftofes arife in the mid- 
dle of the bones, and their fpongy ends become bridle, and break 
upon the lead accident ; at other times they are foft and berd like 
wax ; the conglobate glands become hard and callous, and f rm, in 
the neck, armpits, groin, and meientary, hard moveable tumours, 
like the king's evil ; tumours of difiere kii ds are likewife form- 
ed in the lymphatic veffels, tendons, hgaments, and nerves, as the 
gummata, ganglia, nodes, tophi, &C ; the eyes are affect d with itch- 
ing, pain, rednefs, and fome imes with total blinun is. and the ears 
with a ringing noife, pain, and deafnefs, whiift thejr i ternal fub- 
iianceis ulcerated and rendered cari us ; at length all the animal, 
vital, and natural functions are dep:aved ; the face becomes pale 
and livid ; the body amaciated and unfit for motion, and the mile- 
table patient falls into an atrophy or wafting confutnpnon. 

Women have fymptoms peculiar to tne fex ; as cancers of the 
bread ; ajtuppreflion or overflowing of the menles ; the whites ; 
hyfteric affe£ions ; an inflammation, abfeefs, fchirrhous, gangrene, 
cancer, or ulcer of the womb $ they are gener \b either barren or 
lubject to abortion ; or, if they bring children into the world, thy 
have aa'wmvetfal eryiinelas, are halt rotten, and covered with 
ulcers. 
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Such is the catal gue of lympfoms attending this dreadful dif- 
eafe in its confirmed ftate. Indeed they are feldom ail to be mkl 
with in the fame peribn, or at the lame time ; fo many of them, 
however, are generally prefent as arc fuflicient to alarm the pa- 
tient ; and it he has reafcn to fufpect the infect! n is lurking in his 
body, tie ught immediately to fet about the expullion of it, other- 
wile the m^.. ft tragical confequences will enfue 

The only certaio remedy hittierto kuown in Europe, for the 
cure of this dif.-afe, is mercury, w. ich may be ufed in a great vari- 
e'.y of forms, with nearly the fame iuccefs.* Some time'ago it was 
reckoned impoffible to cure a confirmed lues with ut a lal vatioa. 
Ti is method is now however preity generally laid afiJe, and mer- 
cury is found to be as efficacious, or rather more fo, in expelling t e 
venereal poifon, when administered in fuch a manner as not to run 
off by the ialivary glands. 

Though many are of opinion, that the mercurial ointment is 
as efficacious as any other preparation of that mineral ; yet expe- 
rience has taught me to t ink otherwife. I have often feen the 
moft obitinate venereal cafes, where gr^at quantities of mercurial 
ointment had been ufed m vain, yield to the faiine preparations of 
mercury. Nor arn i fingukr m ' his opinion : i v iy ingenious friend, 
Mr. Cb re, an eminent furgeon of this city, allures me, that for 
fome time paft he has employed, in venereal cafes, a {'aline prepar- 
ation of mercury with moft happy fuccefs. This preparation rub- 
bed with a fufhxient quantity of any mild powder, he appli -s, in 
fmall portions to the tongue, where, with a gentle degree of fric- 
ti n, it is immediately abforbed, and produces its full effect upon the 
fyffera, without doing the leaft injury to the fbmach cr bowels ; 
a matter of the greateft importance in the application of this moil 
active and powerful remedy. 

It is impoffible r o af e'rta'n either the exact quantity of medi- 
cines that liiuft be taken, or the time they ought to be continued, 
in order to perform a cure. Thefe will ever vary according to the 
, constitution of the patient, the feafen of the year, t u e degree of in- 
fection, t.etime it has lodged in the body, &c. But though if is 
difficult, as Aftruc obferves, to determine a prirori, what quantity 
of mercury will, in the whole be neceffary to cure this diitemper 
completely ; yet it may be judged of a pojleriori, from he abatement 
and ceafing of the fymptoras. The fame author adds, that com- 
monly not lefs than two ounces of the ftrong mercurial ointment, 
is fuffieient, and not more than three or four ounces neceffary. 

The only chemical preparation of mercury which we fhall 
take notice of, is the corrofive (uMimate. This was fbme time ago 
brought into ufe for the venereal difeafe, in Germany, by the il- 
luftrious B.ron Van bwieten ; and was loon after introduced into 
Britain by the learned Sir John Pringle, at that time nhy'fician to 
the army. The method of giving it is as follows : One grain of 
corrofive fublimate is diilblved in two ounces of French brandy or 
malt fpirits ; and of this folutipn, an ordinary tabl'e-fpoonfuj, or the 

'The preparations which I now chiefly ul>, in the confirmed lues, ate calcuicl £ad calci- 
fied mercury. 
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quantity of half an ounce,is to be taken twice a-day, and to be con- 
tinued as long as any fyraptoms of the diforder remain. To thofe 
whole ftomach cannot bear the foluticu, the fublimate may be 
given in form of a pill.* 

Several roots, woods, and barks, have been recommended for 
curing the venereal dileafe ; but none of ihem have been found, 
upon experience, to anfwer the high encomiums which had been 
bellowed upon them. Though no one of thefe is to be depended 
upos alone, yet, when joined with mercury, fome of them have 
been found to be very beneficial in promoting a cure. One of the 
beft we know yet is iarfaparilia, which may be prepared and takea 
according to the directions in the Appendix, f 

The mezer^n-root is like wife found to be a, powerful afUftant 
to the fublimate or any other mercurial. It may either be ufed 
along with farfaparilla, as directed in the Appendix, or by itlelf. — 
Thole who choofe to ufe the'mezeron by itielf, may boil an ounce 
of the frefh bark, taken from the root, in twelve Engl'.fh pints of 
water to eight, adding towards the end an ounce of liquorice. The 
dole of this is the fame as of the deception of farfaparilla. 

We have been told that the natives of America cure the vene- 
real difeafe, in every ftage, by a deco&ion of the root of a plant 
called Lobelia. It is uled either frefh or dried ; but we have no 
certain accounts with regard to the proportion. Sometimes they 
mixother roots with it, as thofe of the ranunculus, the ceanothus, 
&c. but whether thefe are defigned to difguife or ailill it, is 
doubtful. The patient takes a large draught of the decoction 
early in the morning, and continues to ufe it for his ordinary' 
drink through the day4 

Many other roots and woods might be mentioned, which 
have been extolled for curing the venereal difeafe, as the china- 
root, the roots of foap-wort, burdock, &c. as alio the wood of 
guabcum and fafafras ; but as none of thele have been found to pof- 
fei's virtues fuperior to thofe already mentioned, we fhall, for the 
fake of brevity ,pafs them over, and (hall conclude our obfervations 
on this difeafe, with a few general remarks«concerning the proper ' 
management m the patient, and the nature of the infection. 

* The fublimate may be given in diftilled water, or any other liquid that the parent 
choof»s. J commonly pre'erten grains to be diffolved in an ounce of the fprrit of wine, for 
the convenience of csiriage, arid let the patient uke twenty or thirty drops of it night and 
moining in half a glials of braady oroth-er fpirits. Mr. Dtbta, an ingeniou» chymilt of thii 
rl=ce, informs me, that he prepares a fait of mercury much more mild and gende in itt 
operation than the fubtinaate, though equallyefl&cacious. 

f See Appendix, DtcnEHonpf SarfaparWs. 

... + Tho ^h wt are ftij! very much in the dark with regard to the method of curing this 
difeaic among the : natives of Arnerca, yet it is generally affirmed that they do cure it with 
fpeed, fafety and fftccefs, and that without the leaft knowledge of mercury. Henceit becomes 
art objettor confideratole importance todilcover their method of cure. This might furely be 
done by making mala of the various plants which ar-. tound in thofe parts, and particularly 
or fuch as the nafvej are known to make ufe of. All people in a rude ftate take their med- 
, ernes t niefiv from the vegeiab'e kingdom, and are often poiTefled of valuable fecrets with re- 
gard to the virraei .of plants, of which rfioie enlightened nations are ignorant. Indeed we 
make nodoubr but fome t of our Qiyn ^ o ^ ^ difcoverthem, 

would be round as efficacious in caring the venereal difeafe as thofe in America, it rnuft 
however be remembered, that what will cure the renewal difeafe in out country, will no: £ 
-■/ays be found Co have equil futteft in another. ■*" "*««»■ y> 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

THE condition of the patient ought always to be confidered 
previous to his entering upon a courfe of mercury in any form. It 
would be equally rafh and dangerous to admicifter mercury to a 
perfon labouring under any violent acute difeafe, as a putrid fwer 7 
pleurii'y, peripueumony, or the like. It would likewife be danger- 
ous in feme chronic cafes ; as a flow hectic fever,or the hft fbge of 
a coniumption. Sometimes, however, theie difeafes proceed from 
a confirmed lues ; in which cafe it will be neceffary to give iftercu- 
ry. In chronic difeafesof a lefs dangerous nature, as the afthrna, 
the gravel, and fuch like, mercury, if neceffary, may be fafely ad? 
roiniftered, If the patient's ftrength has been greatly exhauMed by 
iicknefs, labour, abftinence, or any other caule, the ufe of mercury 
muft be poftponed, till by time, reft, and a nourifhing diet, it can 
be fufficiently reftored. 

Mercury ought not to be adminiftered to women during the 
menftrual flux, or when the period is near at hand. Neither mould 
it be given in the laft fbge of pregnancy. > If, however, the woman 
be not near the time of her delivery, and circumftances render it ne- 
ceffary, mercury may be given, but in fmaller doles, and at greater 
intervals than ufual ; with thefe precautions, both the mother and 
child may be cured at the fame time ;■ if not, the diforder will at leaff. 
be kept from growing worfe, till the woman be brought to bed, and 
fufficiently recovered, when a more effectual method may be pur- 
fued, which, if fhe fuckles her child, will in all probability be fuffi- 
tient for the cure of both. 

Mercury ought always to be adminiftered to infants with the 
greateft caution. Their tender condition unfits them for fupport- 
ing a falivation, and makes it neceffary to adrainifter even the mild- 
eft preparations of mercury to them with a (paring hand. A fimi- 
lar conduct is recommended in the treatment of old perfons, who 
have the misfortune to labour under a confirmed lues. No doubt 
the infirmities of age muft render people lefs able to undergo the 
fatigues of a falivation ; but this, as was formerly obferved, is never 
neceffary ; befides, we have generally found, that mercury had 
much lefs effect upon very old perfons, than on thofe who were 
younper. 

Hyfleric and hypochondriac perfons, and fuch as are fubject 
to an habitual diarrhoea or dyfentery, or to frequent and violent 
attacks of the epilepfy, or who are afflicted with the fcrophuh, or 
the fcurvy, ought to be cautious in the ufe of mercury. Where 
any one of theie diforders prevails, it ought either, if polfible, to be 
cured, or at leaft palliated, before the patient enters upon a courfe 
of mercury. When this cannot be done, the mercury muft be 
adminiftered in fmaller dofes, and at longer intervals than ufual. 

The moft proper feafbns for entering upon a courfe of mercu- 
jy, are the fpring and autumn, when the air is of a moderate 
warmth. If the circumftances of the cafe, however, wiil not admit 
of delay, we muft not defer the cure on account of the (eafon, but 
muft adminifter the mercury ; taking care at the fame time to keep 
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the patient's chamber warmer or cooler, according as the feafon of 

the year requires. j . . 

The ne*t thing to >>e confidered is the preparation neceliary to 
beobferved before we proceed to adrriinifter a cdurfe of mercury. 
Some lav great ftrefs upon this circumftance, obferving, that by pre- 
vi ufl-v relaxing The veiTels, and correcting any diforder which may 
happen to prevail in the blood, not only the mercury will be dif- 

1 to aft more kindly, but many other inconveniences will be 
prevented. 

We have alreadv recommended bleed'ug and gentle purges, 
previous to theadminiftrati:>n of mercury, and fhallonly now add, 
that thefe are always tD be repeated according to the age, ftrength, 
conftitu'ion, and o'her circumftances of the patient. Af rerw^rds, 
If ir cai be conveniently done, the patient ought to bathe once or 
twice a-day, for a few davs, in lukewarm water. His diet in the 
mean timemuftbe light, m >ift, and cooling. Wine, and all heat- 
ing l:qinrs,aifo v ; olent bodilv exercife, and all great exertions of the 
mid, re carefully to be avided. 

A proper regimen is likewife to be obferved by fuch as are 
unr'.-r a c^ur r e of mercury. Inattention io this not onlv endangers 
the patient' Ife, but often alf-> disappoints him of a cure. A much 
fmaller quantity cf mercury will be fufficie.t for the cure of aper- 
fon wh lives bw, keeps warm, an^ avoids all manner of excefgj 
tha- of one who cannot endure to put the final 1 eft reftraint upon 
frs appetites ; indeed it but rarely happens that fuch are thoroughly 
«ure.i 

There is haHly any thing of more imp Ttance, either for pre- 
venting or r.m ving venereal inf ctl n, than cleanlinefs. By an 
early aft 3 ti n to this, the infe&i an might often be prevented from 
ent ri ~g the borly ; and, where it has already taken place, its eff 6ls 
may he grei'ly mitigated. The mo nent any perfon has reafon to 
fufrecl that he has rec j ivd the infection, he ought to warn the 
parts with water and fpHts, fweet oil, or milk and water ; a fmall 
quantity of th° laft may lik-nvife be i je&ed up the ur^t-ra, if i can 
be conveniently done. Wh-.tlr-r this dife-f- at fi ft took its rife 
from 'irtin-fs, is rn-d to fay ; but wherevr t u at prevaih, the in- 
fection is found n its' greater): degree of Virulence, which gives 
jround'tnbelWe that a ftridt attention to- cleanlinefs would «o 
rarfcoward* extirpating it altogether.* 

* i h ..ve not on y oft n ' en a recent infection carried offin a fewday>> by means of cleinli- 
nef ,m. bathmK.fome^ta-fons, injecU.ns. 3cc. but have lifcewife found it of" the ereafft ad- 
vantage in the mo.-e advinced ^ages of the aif>-afe. Ol" this ) had lately a very remarkable 
jnt-mce, in i man who-e p» n '.s was almod wholly confuted by venereal ulcers ■ the matter 
had f.een allowed to c n-inue nth- f res. without <<nv caehavin* been taken to' clean then*, 
ti'i, n -tw.thftandlng the ufe of mercury and o -hr. medic nes, i: had produced the effrftj 

^ b JT^r? . " He ' ed W V m m ' lk j? nd V ' ater , t0 bt in J" fted three or f ™ r t'mcs ,-dav. 

into all the finuou- ulcers, n order to wafh out all the matter ; after which thev wer* (luff- 
ed with dry Imt to abforb the fi fh matter as it was generated. The patient at the fame time 

EanVvTnd '^ 5 " ™ «unt J 

brandy, and .;:ank an Engl.fh quart of the decoft on of (arlapanlla. By this treatment in 

^7±^:^:Z ?e ' haiy CUrCd ' " d « WhSC W3S v«, P ren»r k able , 1 a ? \nlfT^U 

,k w a° r f^ llC H '^ ha ' B^en ar. account of a fpecies of the lues venerea which prevails in 
he Weft of Scotland to which the natives give the name of Sibbins or ™Zi» S Th ! Doe- 
tot obferves, that the rereading of this difeafe is chiefly owing to the nerlecf of cleVnlinefi 
and fceim to think, thatby 4u e action to that virtue, it rfvghc be extirpated The U«S 
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When the venereal d'Teafe has been neglected, or improperly 
treated, it often becomes a diforder of the habit. In this cafe the 
cure muft be attempted by rdtoratives, as a milk diet, the decoc- 
tion of f rf'panlla, and fuch like, to which mercury may be occa- 
fionally added. It is a common practice in North-Britain to fend 
fuch patients to drink goat whey. This is a very proper plan, pro- 
vided the infection has been totally eradicated before hand ; but 
when that is not the cafe, and the patient trufts to the whey for 
fm-fhinghis cure, he will often be difapp )inted. I have frequent- 
ly known the difeafe return with all its virulence after a courie of 
goat whey, even when that courfe had been thought quite fufficient 
for completing the cure. 

One of the moft unfortunate circumfiances attending patients 
in this difeafe, is the necefTitv they are often laid under of hurry- 
ing the aire. This induces them to take medicine too faft, and to 
leave it off too foon. A few grains more of medicine, or a few 
days longer confinement, would often be fufficient to perfect the 
. cure ; whereas, by neglect of thefe, a fmall degree of virulence is 
ftill left in the humours, which gradually vitiates, and at length 
contaminates the w^ole mafs. To avonl this, we would advife, 
that the patient fhould never leave off taking medicine immediate- 
ly upon thsdifapDearing of the fymptoms,but continue it for fome 
timeaf'er, graduallv leffnirg the quantity, till there is fufficient 
ground to believe thar the difeafe is entirely eradicated. 

It is not only difficult, but abfolu'ely impoffible to afcertain 
the exact degreeof virulence that may attend the difeafe; for 
which reap n it w'll always be a much fafer rule to continue the 
ufe of medicine too long, than to leave it off too fo~n. This feems 
to be theleadmg max : m of a modern practitioner of fbme note for 
the venereal difeafe, who always orders his patient to perform a 
quarantine of at leaft forty days, during wrrch time he takes forty 
battles of, I fyppofr, a ftrong decoction of farfapari'da, or fome 
oth^r anti- venereal fimple. Whoever takes this method, and adds 
a fufficient quantitv of corrofive fublimate, or fome other active 
preparation of mercury to the decoction, will feldom fail to cure a 
confirmed hie*. 

It is peul ; arly unfortunate for the cure of this difeafe, that not 
one in ten of thofe who comr?ct it, are either able or willing to 
fubmit to a proper plan of regimen. The patient is willing to take 
medicine ; but he muft follow his bufinefs, and, to prevent fufpi- 
cions, muft eat and drink like the reft of the family. This is the 
true fource of nine tenths of all the nvfehief arffing from the vene- 
real difeafe. I never knew the cure attended with any great diffi- 
culty or danger where the patient ftrictlv followed the phyfitiar/s 
advice ; but a v iume would not be fufficient to point out the 
dreadful confluences which proceed from an oppofite conduct. — 
Scirrhous tefticles, ulcerous fore throats, madnefs, consumptions, 
carious bon°s ; and a rotten progeny, are a few of the bleffings de- 
rived from this fource. 

ment of this difeafe 13 fimilar to that of a confirmed has or pox. The yarvs, a difeafe Tin:* 
very common both in America and the Weft-India illands, may aifo be cured in the fame 
mane*-. 
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There is a fpecies of falfercafoning, with regard to this difeafe, 
which proves fatal to many. A perfon of a found conftitution con- 
tta&s a flight degree of the diforder. He gets well without taking 
any g r ^ t care > or UUC S mucn me di cme > anc * nence concludes that 
this will always be the cafe. The next time the difeafe occurs, 
though ten time more virulent, he purfues the fame courfe, and his 
conftitution is ruined. Indeed, the different degrees of virulence 
in the fmall pox are not greater than in this difeafe, though, as the 
learned Sydenham obferves, in fome caies the moft ikilful phyficians 
cannot cure, and in others the moft ignorant old woman cannot kill 
the patient in that diforder. Though a good conftitution is always 
in favour of the patient, yet too great a ftrefs may be laid upon it.— 
It does not appear from obfervation, that the moft robuft .conftitu- 
tion is able to overcome the virulence of the venereal contagion, 
after it has got into the habit. la this cafe a proper courie of 
medicine is always indifpenfably neceffary. 

Although it is impoffible on account of the different degrees 
of virulence, &c. to lay down fkad and certain rules for the cure 
of this difeafe, yet the following general plan will always be found 
fafe, and often fuccefsful, viz. to bleed and adminifter gentle pur- 
ges with diuretics during the inflammatory ftate, and as foon as the 
fymptoms of inflammation are abated, to adminifter mercury, in 
any form that may be moft agreeable to the patient. The fame 
medicine, affifted by the decoclion of farfaparilte, and a proper 
regimen, will not only fecure the conftitution againft any further 
progrefc of a confirmed pox, but will generally perform a complete 
cure. 

CHAP. L. 

DISEASES OF WOMEN. 

W OMEN in all civilized nations, have the management 
of domeftic affairs, and it is very proper they fhould, as Nature has 
made them lets fit for the more adYive and laborious employments. 
This indulgence, however, is generally carried too far ; and females, 
inftead of being benefitted by it, are greatly injured from the want 
of exercife and free air. To be fatisfied of this, one need only com- 
pare the frefh and ruddy looks of a milk-maid, with the pale com- 
plexion of thcfe females whofe whole time is {pent within doors. 
Though Nature has made an evident diftinctio:i between the male 
and female with regard to bodily ftrength and vigour, yet (he cer- 
tainly never meant, either that the one fhould be always without, 
or the other always within doors. 

Tha confinement of females, befides hurting their figure and 
complexion, relaxes their folids, weakens their minds, ancTdiforders 
all the functions of the body. Hence proceed obftructions, indigeft- 
ion, flatulence, abortions, and the whole train of nervous diforders. 
Theie not only unfit women fqr being mothers and nurfes, but 
often render them whirafical and ridiculous. A found mind de- 
fends fo much upon a healthy body, that where the latter is want- 
ing, the former i§ rarely to be found. 
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I Irve alTvays obferved that women who were chiefly employ- 
ed with vi* doors, in the different branches of hufbandry, garden- 
ing, and the l : ke, were almoft as hardy as their hufbands, and 
that their children were iikewife healthy. But as the bad effc els ci 
confinement and inactivity upon both fexes have been already 
fhewn, we (hall proceed to point out thrfe crcumftances in the 
ftruclure anddefign of females, which fubject them to peculiar dif- 
eafes ; the chief of which are t eir monthly evacuations , pregnancy, ard 
ehildbeartng. Thefe indeed ca mot properly be called difeafes, but s 
from th* delicacy of the fex, and this being often improperly man- 
aged in fuch fituations, they become thefcurce of numerous calam- 
ities. 

OF THE MENSTRUAL DISCHARGE. 

FEMALES generally begin to men-lruate about the age of 
fifteen,' and leave it off about fifty, which renders thefe two periods 
the mod critical of their lives. About the firft appearance of this 
difcharge, tne conititu f ion undergoes a very conlicerable change, 
generally indeed for the better, though fometimes f r ibe wcrfe. 
The greateft care is now neceffary, as the iuture health ad 1 appi. 
cefs of the female depends in a great meafure upon her conduct at 
this period.* 

If a girl about this time of life be confined to the houfe, kept 
eonfta.itly fitting, and neither allowed to romp abou% nor employ- 
ed in any acl ve Dufmefs, which gives exercife to the w ; cle body, 
ihe becom s weak, relaxed, and puny ; her blood net beieg duly 
prenared, (he looks pale and wan; her he Lb, fpirits, and vigour 
decline, and (he (inks into a vabtudinarfcm for life. Such is the fate 
of numbers of thole unhappy females, who, either from too much 
indulgence, or their own narrow circumftances, are, at this critical 
period, denied he benefit of exer ifear.d free air. 

A 1 zy indolent dilp .fnhu proves Iikewife very hurtful to girls 
at this period. One illdom meets with complain! s frcm obftruo 
tions among the more acTve and induftrious p-rt of t e fex ; 
whereas the indolent and lazy are feldom free from them, To.efe 
are in a manner eaten up by the chbrojis. or green ficknef?, and 
other -diieafes of this nature. We would therefore recommend it 
to all who wifa to ei'cape thefe calami' ies, to avoid indoler.ee and 
itiaciivity, as their greateft enemies, and to be as much abroad in the 
open air as poffible. 

Ano'her thing wl^ch proves very hurtful to g : rls about this 
period of life, is unwholek me food*. Fond of all manner of tralh, 
they efts: indulge in it, till th :r whole humours are quite vitiated. 
Hence enfue indi,eftions, waut of appetite, and a numerous train 
of evils. If the fluids he not duly prepared, it is utterly impoffible 

*Jt ; sthe duty of mafhsrs, and thofe who are intruded w'th the educaron of g'rls, 
to inftruft th-m early in the condudt and rr.anagtmentorthemielvesatt.hr!. critical period of 
theirlivr-s. Falf* midefty, inattention, and isnorance of what is benehciaior hurtful aMnis 
time, aiethefourcesof m ny riifeales and mi^mme!, in lire, which a lew ienlib e ..h ns 
from an experienced matron m^ht h^ve prevented. Nor is care left jrecciiary m the lcb- 
fequent returns of thisdifchar S e. Tallin* improper food, violtnt afieftions at the nvnd, ojr 
catching cold at this period, is often fuffie'ent to ruin the heailh, cr to render the female 
ever after incapable of procreation 

(23) 
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that the fecretions fh :,uld go properly on. Accordingly we find 
that fuch cirls as had an indolent life, and eat great quantities of 
trafh are not only fubjecr. to obftruftions of the menjes, but likewue 
to glandular obftruftions ; as the fcrophula, or king s evil, &c. 

& " A dull difpofition is alio very hurtful to girls at this period. It 
Is a r?re thing to fee a fprightly girl who does not en J°y K°° d health, 
wMle the grave, moping, melancholy creature, proves the very 
pt-ey of vapours and hyiterics. Youth is the feafon for mirth and 
ch^erfulnefs. Let it therefore be indulged. It is an abfolute duty. 
To lay in a flock of health in time of youth, is as neceffary a piece 
of prudence, as to make provifion againfl the decays of old age- 
While, therefore, wife Nature prompts the happy youth to join in 
fprightly amufements, let not the fevere dilates or. hoary age for- 
bid^the'ufeful impulfe, nor damp, with ferious gloom, the feafon 
deftined to mirth and innocent feftivity. 

Another thing very hurtful co females about this period oi 
life, is ftrait clothes. They are fond of a fine fhape, and foolifhly 
imagine that this can be acquired by lacing themfelves tight.— 
Hence, by fqueezing the ftomach and bowels, they hurt the digef- 
tion, and occalion many incurable maladies. This error is not in- 
deed fo common as it has been ; but, as fafhions change, it may 
come about again : we therefore think it not improper to mention 
it. I know many females, who, to this day, feel the direful effects 
of that wretched cuftom which prevailed fome years ago, of fqueez- 
ing every girl into as f'mall a fize in the middle as pifuble. Humaa 
invention could not poffibly have devifed a practice more destructive 
to health. 

After a female has arrived at that period of life when the 
menfes ufually begin to flow, and they do not appear, bu , on the 
contrary, her health and fpirits begin to decline, we would advife, 
inftead of fhutting thopoor girl up in he houfe, and dofmg her with 
fteel, afafoetida, and other naufeous drugs, to place her in a fitua- 
; :on where fhe can enjoy the benefit of frefh air and agreeable com- 
pany. There let her eat wholefome food, take fufficeut exercife, 
2nd amufe herfelf in the moil agreeable manner ; and we have little 
reafon to fear, but Nature, thus ailifted, will do her proper work. — 
Indeed fhe feHom fails, unlefs where the fault is en our fide. 

This difcharge in the beginning is feldom lb instantaneous a3 
t© furprife females unawares. It is generally preceded by fymp- 
toms which foretel its approach ; as a fenfe of heat, weight^ and 
dull pain in the loins ; diftenfion and hardnefs of the breafts ; head- 
ach ; lofs of appetite ; la/Etude ; palenefs of the countenance; and 
ibmetimes a flight degree of fever. When thefe fymptoms appear 
about the age at which the meriflraal flux ufually begins, every 
thing fhould be carefully avoided which may obftruct that neceflhry 
cad falutary evacuation ; and all means ufed to promote it ; as fit- 
ting frequently over the fleams of warm water, drinking warm di- 
luting liquors, &c. 

After the owny^fhave once begun to flow, the greateft earfl 
mould be taken to avoid every thing that may tend to obfiruqj 
thcas Female? pught to be exceeding cautious of what they ^at 
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*r drink at the tine they are out of order. Every thing that is 
cold, or apt to four on the ftomach, ou^ht to be avoided ; as fruit, 
butter-milk, and fuch like. Fifh, and all kinds cf food that are hard 
of digeftion, are alfo to be avoided. As it is impoflible to mention 
everv thing that may difagree with individuals at this time, we 
would recommend it to every female to be very attentive to what 
difagrees with herfelf, and carefully to avoid it. 

Cold is extremely hurtful at this particular period. More or 
the fex date their difeafes from colds, caught while they are out 
of order, than from all other caufes. This ought furely to put 
them upon their guard, and to make them very circumfpect in their 
conduft at fuch times. A degree of cold that will not in the leaft 
hurr them at another time, will at this period be fufficient entirely 
to ruia their health and conftitution. 

The greateft attention ought likewife to be paid to the mind* 
which mould be kept as eafy and cheerful as poliible. Every part 
of the animal econo nvis influenced by the pafiions, but none more 
fo than this. Anger, 'fear, grief, and other affections of the mind, 
often occafion obstructions of the menftrual flux, whick prove abfo- 
lutelv incurable. 

From whatever caufe this flux is obftructed, except in the itate 
of pregnancy, proper means mould be ufed to reftore it. For this 
purpofe we would recommend fufficient exercife in a dry, open, 
and rather coal air ; wholefome diet, and, if the body be weak and 
languid, generous liquors ; alfo cheerful company and all manner 
of amuferaents. If thefe fail, recourfe muft be had to medicine. 
-* When obftrucYions proceed from a weak relaxed itate of the 
folids, fuch medicines as tend to promote digeftion, to brace the 
folids, and aflift the b>lv in preparing good blood, ought to be 
ufed. The principal of thefe are iron and the Peruvian bark, with 
.other bitter and aftringent medicines. Filings of iron mav be 
infufed in wine or ale, two or three ounces to an Ecglifh quart, and 
after it has flood for two or three weeks it may be filtered, and 
about half a wine glafs of it taken twice a-day ; or prepared fteei 
may be taken in the dofe of half a drachm, mixed with a little honey 
or treacle, three or four times a-day. The bark and other bitters 
may either be taken in fubftance or infufion, as is moft agreeable 
to the patient. 

When obstructions proceed from a vifcid ftate of the blood ; 
er from women of a grofs or full habit, evacuations, and fuch 111 ed~ 
icines as attenuate the humours, are neceflary. The patient-ftf this 
cafe ought to be bled, to bathe her feet frequently in warm water, 
to take now and then a cooling purge, and to live upon a fpare thin 
diet. Her drink fnould be whey, water, or ftnall beer ; and Hie 
ought to take fufficient e?sercife. A tea-ipoonful of the tincture oi 
Mack hellebore may alfo be taken twice a-day in a cup of warm 
water. 

When obftruftions proceed from affections of the mind, as 
grief, fear, anger, &c. every method fhould be taken to amufe and 
divert the patient. And that me may the more readily t'crgH the 
*ufe of her affliction, (he ought, if poliible, to be removed fro© 
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the cbee where it happened. A change cf place, by prefenting 
the mind with a variety cf new obieSs has often a very happy 
influence in relieving it from the deepeft diftrefs.. Aicoh:ng 
kind, and affable behaviour to females in this iituatio?, is alio ot 
'thelirft importance. . •■■ 

An obftfutticn cf the «?«?/?/ is often rue eikct cf other mala- 
dies. When this is the cafe, inftead of giving meaicir.es to force 
that difcharge* which might be dangerous, we ought bv aH means 
to endeavour to redore the patient's health and itrength. Wren 
that is effected, the other will return of courfe. 

But the mer.ftrnal fiux may be too great as well as too Jrrall. 
When this happens, the patient becomes weak, the clour pate, the 
appetite and digeftioY. are bad, and oedematous i'w 11t/- of t e fret, 
dropfies and cohfumptions often enfue. This frequently happens 
to women about the age of forty- five or fifty. and is very difficult 
to cure. It roav proceed from a fedentary life ; a full diet, con- 
lifting chief v of falted, high-fealbjjed, or acrid food ; the ufe of fpir. 
ituou's liquors ; exceffive fatigue ; relaxation ; a diffolved ftate cf 
the blood ; violent p:fI-on? of tie mind, &c. 

The treatment of this difeafe muft be varied according to its 
canfe. When it is occaficned by any error in the patient's reg : - 
men, an oppoflte* courfe to that which induced the diforder muft be 
purfued, and fuch medicines taken ?s have a tendency to retrain 
the flux, and counteract: the morbid affections of the fyftem from 
whence it proceeds. 

To reiimin the flux, the patient mould be kept quiet and eafy 
both in bedy and mind. If it be very violent, ihe ought to l : e in 
bed, with her head low ; to live upon a cool and flender diet, as veal 
or chicken broths with bread ; and to* drink decoctions of net: it- 
roots, or the greater comfrey. If thefe be not fufficient to flop the 
flux, ftronger aftringentsmay be ufed, as Japan earth, alum, elixir 
cf vitriol, the Peruvian bark, &c.* 

The uterine flux nvy offend in quality as well as in quantity. 
What is ufually called \\.q fliwr a!/nn, or whites, is a very common 
difeafe, and proves extremely hurtful to delicate women. This 
difcharge, however, is not always white, but fomerimes pale, yel- 
low, gr^en, or of a biackifli colour ; ibmetimes it is fharp and cor- 
rofive, fomerimes foul and foetid, &:r. It is attended w ; >h a pal t 
complexion, pain in the back, lofs of appetite, fweihng of the feet, 
and other figns of debility. It generally proceeds frcm a relaxed 
fta»e of the body, arifmg from indolence, the exceffive ufe of tea, 
coffee, or ether weak and watery diet. 

To remove this difeafe, the patient muft take as much exercife 
as fhe can bear without fatigue. Her food mould be foiid and. 
nouriflr.ng, but of eafy digeftion ; and her drink rather generous, 
as red port or claret mixed with Pyrmont, Briftol, or lime-water. 

• Two drachms of alum and one of Japan earth may be pounded together, and divided 
into e'ght or nine dofes, one of which may be taken three tim i a-day. 

Perfons whofe rlomachs cannot hear the alum may tike two tablr-fpeonsfu! of the tinc- 
ture of roies thr«e or four times a-day, to each dofe of which ten drops of laudr.nt>m may be 
added. 

If' tV r e fliou'd fail, hn'f a drachm of the Peruvian bark, in powder, with ten drop* of 
fhe elixir of vitriol may be taken in a glafs of red wine, fouj- times a-day. 
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Tea and coffee are to be avoided. I have often known ftrcng 
broths have an exceeding good effeft, and fcmetimes a milk diet 
akne will perform a cure. The patient ought not to lie too long 
a-bed. When medicine is nectflary, we know none prefei able to 
the Peruvian bark, which in this cafe ought always to be taken in 
1 ubftance. In warm weather the ccld bath will be of ecnfiderable 
fcrvice. * 

That period of life at winch the men/at ceafe to flow, islikewife 
very critical to the lex. Tneiioppage of any cuftomary evacua- 
tion, however fmall, is fumcientto dilbrdcr the whete frame, and 
often to deftroy life itfeii'i Hence it comes to pafs, that fo many 
women either fall into chronic diforders> cr die about this time. — 
Such of them, however, as furvive it, without contracting any 
a.ronic difeafe, often become more healthy and hardy than they 
w ^e beiore, and enjoy llrength and vigour to a very great age. 

\ii' the menjes ceaie all of a fudden in women of a fell habit, 
they ought to abate fomewhat of their ufual quantity of food, 
efpeciahy of the more nourifhing kind, as item, eggs, &c. r l hey 
ought likewjfe to take fufficient extrciie, aid to keep the body 
open. 'I 'his may be done by taking, o ce or twice a-week, a link 
rhubarb, or an infufion of hierapicra in wine cr brandy. 

It often happens ->:t women of a grofs habir, at this period 
of life, have ulcerous fores break cut about their ancles, cr in other 
parts of the body. Such ulcers ought to be. confidered as critical, 
and fhould either be differed to continue open, cr Lave artificial 
drains fubftituted in their fteai. Women who will have iuch 
fores dried up, are often foon after carried off by acute dileaies, or 
fall into thoie ofo chronic nature. 

. OF: PRFGNANCT* 

THOUGH pregnancy is not a difeafe, yet that ftate is often 
attended viih a variety of complaints which merit attention, and 
which ibmetiraes require the affiltance of medicine. Some women 
indeed are more healthy during their pregnancy than at any ether 
rime ; but this is by no means the general cafe : men of thembreed 
•inf-j ro-d>, and ?. re frequently indifpofed during the whole time or 
pregnancy, Few fatal dileaies, however, happen during that 
period ; and hardly any, except abortion, that can be called dan* 
gerous. We (hall therefore pay particular attention to it, as it 
proves generally fatal to the child, and fometimes to the mother^ 

Pregnant women are often afmcled with the heart- burn.-- 
The method of treating this complaint has been already pointed 
out. They are likevyile, in the more early periods of pregnancy, 
often harraffed with ficknels and vomiting, efpeciaily in the mor- 
nini. The method of relieving thefe complaints has alio been 
fhewn. Both the head-ach and tooth -ach are very troublefome 
fymptoms of pregnancy. The former may generally be removed 
by keeping t.ie b >dy gently open, by 'the ule of prunes, figs, rqafted 
apples, aud fuch like. When the pain is very violent, bleeding 
may >e Qeceffary. For the treatment of the latter, we mult re f er 
to lint article. Several other complaints incident to pregnant 
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women might be mentioned, as a cough and difficulty of breath- 
ing, fuppreflion and incontinency of urine, &c. ; but as all of thefe 
have been taken notice of before, it is needlefs to repeat them. 

Every pregnant woman is more or lefs in danger of abortion. 
This mould be guarded againft with the greateft care, as it not only 
weakens the cocftitution, but renders the woman liable to the fame 
misfortune afterwards.* Abortion may happen at any period of 
pregnancy, but it is moft common in the fecond or third month — 
Sometimes, however, it happens in the fourth or fifth. If it hap- 
pens within the firft mouth it is ufually called a falfe conception ; 
if after the ieventh month, the child may often be kept alive by 
proper care. 

The common caufes of abortion are, the death of the child ; 
w<jaknefs or relaxation of the mother ; great evacuations ; violent 
exercife ; raifing great weights ; reaching too high ; jumping /)r 
ilepping from an eminence j vomiting ; coughing ; convullion fi$ ; 
blows on the belly ; falls ; fevers ; difagreeable fmells ; excels or 
blood ; indolence ; high living, or the contrary ; violent paflions or 
affections of the mind, as fear, grief, &c. 

The figns of approaching abortion are, pain in the loins, or 
about the bottom of the belly ; a dull heavy pain in the iniide of 
the thigh ; a flight degree of coldnels, or fhivering ; ficknefs, palpi- 
tation cf the lu art ; the breafcs become flat and left; the belly 
falls ; and there is a discharge of blood or watery humours from 
the womb. 

To prevent abortion, we would advife women of a weak 
or relaxed habit to uie folid food, avoiding great quantities of tea, 
and other weak and watery liquors ; to rife early and go loon to 
bed ; to fhun damp houies ; to take frequent exerfife in the open 
air, but to avoid fatigue ; and never to go abroad in damp foggy 
weather, if they can fhun it. 

Women of a full habit ought to ufe a fpare diet, avoiding 
%cng liquors, and every thing that may tend to heat the body, or 
increaie the quantity of blood. Their diet ihould be of an open- 
ing nature, confifting principally of vegetable fubftances. Every 
woman with child ought to be kept cheerful and eafy in her mind. 
Her appetites, even though depraved, ought to be indulged as far 
as prudence will permit. 

When any ligns of abortion appear, the woman ought to be 
.laid in bzd en a mattrefs, with her head low. She fhould be kept 
Quiet, and her mind foothed and comforted. She ought not to be 
Uept too hot, nor to take any thing of a heating nature. Her food 
fhould confift of broths, rice and milk, jellies, gruels made of oat- 
meal and the like, all of which ought to be taken cold. 

It fre be able to bear it, fhe Ihould loie at leaft half a pound 
of blood from the arts. Her drink ought to be barley-water (harp- 
ened with juice uf lemon ; or (he may take half a drachm <,f pow- 

* Every ;r.other who pr.-ures an aScrtion doe« it st the hazard of her life; jet there 
sire Wtafew who jub this nfk merely to pi event the trouble of beving and biiiming up 
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de-ed nitre, in a cup of water-gruel, every five or fix hours. If the 
woman be feized with a violent loofenefs, fhe ought to drink the 
deco&ion of calcined hartshorn prepared. If (he be afFefted with 
vomitting, let her take frequently two table-fpoonsful of the faihie 
mixture. In general, opiates are of ferviee ; but tney fhould always 
be given with caution. 

Sanguine robufl women, who are liable to mifcarry at a cer- 
tian time of pregnancy, ought always to be bled a few days before 
that period arrives. By this means, and obferving the regimen 
above prefcribed, they might often efcape that misfortune. 

Though we recommend due care for preventing abortion, we 
would not be underftood as retraining pregnant women from their 
ufual exercifes. This would generally operate a quite contrary 
way. Want of exercife not only relaxes the body, but induces a 
plethora, or too great a fulnefs of the veflels, which are the two 
.principal caufes of abortion. There are, however, fome women 
of fo delicate a texture, that it is neceflary for them to avoid almoft 
every kind of exercife during the whole period of pregnancy. 

OF CHILD-BIRTH. 

MANY difeafes proceed from the want of due care in child- 
bed ; and the more hafdy part of the fex are moft apt to defpife the 
neceffary precau'ionsin this fUte. This is peculiarly the cafe with 
young wives. They think, when the labour-pains are ended, the 
danger is over ; but in truth it may only then be laid to be begun. 
Nature, if left to herfelf, will feldom fail to expel thefa-tus ; biSt 
proper care and management are certainly neceflary for the re- 
covery of the mother. No doubt mifchief may be done by too 
much as well as by too little care. Hence females who have the 
greateft number of attendants in child-bed generally recover worr>. 
But this is not peculiar to the ftate of child-bed. Exceffive care- 
always defeats its own intention, and is generally more dangerous 
than none at all.* 

During actual labour, nothing of a heating nature ought to be 
given. The woman mav now and then take a little panada, and 
her drink ought to be toaftand water, or thin groat gruel. Spirits, 
wines, cordial- waters, and other things which are given with a 
view to ftrengthen the mother, and promote the birth, for the molt 
part, tend only to increafe the fever, inflame the womb, and retard 
the labour. Befides, they endanger the woman afterwards, as they 
often occafion violent and mortal hcemorrhages, or difpofe her to 
eruptive and other fevers. 

• Though the management of women in child-bee! has been pra&ifcd as an employment 
iinec the eirlieft accountt of time ; yet it is ftill in moft countiies on a very bad footin? — 
Few women think of following this employment ti|l they are reduced to the neceflity of' doing 
it for brtad. H*nce not one in an hundred of theryi hav? any education, or proper knowl- 
edge of their bufinef*. It is true, that Nature, if left Co herfelf, will genera ly expel tb* 
ftrtus j but it*n equally true, that moft women in ch.i!d-hed require to be maaayed «rt-h fic'll 
and attention, and that thev are often hurt by the fapericitinuJ p-ejudice* ofAjno-a'st anJ. 
ofricious midwives. The mischief drne in thin way is rpinch cr?.KC.- tr.sn ; s geriecili'y :nj;i- 
ned : moft of which might be J>reven*«d by allowing no women to pr»d ; fe miHwife'v but 
ftieh as are properly qualified. Were due attention paid to this, it would n;.t only be the 
means of faving ryiany] ; vcs, but would prevent the r.ece/Tiiy of employir.j men in tbls ip.-l-M 
caie and dit'agveab'.e brr.ach Oi medic' &e, which is, od many cth«r tfcoqatJj mi . 

for tne other fex. 
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When the labour proves tedious and difficult, to prevent in- 
flammati. ns, it will be proper to bleed. An emollient dyrVr ought 
likewife frequently to be adrniniftered ; and the patbnt fhould fit 
over r he (bams of warm water. The paflage ought to be gen ly 
rubbed with a lit le hit pomatum or frefh butter, and clot; s wrurg 
out of vvarra writer applied over the belly. If nature ieems to fink, 
and the woman is greatiy exhaufted with fatigue, a draught of 
generous wine, or lbrae other cordial, may be given, but not other- 
wife. Thefe drections are fufficient in natural labours ; and in ali 
preternatural cafes, a fldlful furgeon, or man-midwife, ought to be 
called as iboa as pollibb. 

After delivery, the woman ought to be kept as quiet and eafy 
a? poiKble.* Her food fhould be light and thin, as gruel, panada, 
&c. and her drink weak and diluting. To this rule, however, 
there are many exceptions. I have known feveral women, whofe 
fpir to could not be fupported in child- bed without (olid food and 
g ; serous liquors ; to fuch, a giafs of wine and a bit of chicken mult ' 
be allowed. 

Sometimes an ex:eilive haemorrhage or flocdirg happens after 

ery. In tins caie the patient fhculd be laid with her head 
low, kept cool, and be in all rcfpe£ts treated as for an exceffive 
flux of the menfes. If the flooding proves violent, linen cloths, 
which have been wrung out of a mixture of equal parts of vinegar 
avd water, or red wine, fhould be appl'ed to the belly, the loins, 
and the thighs : thefe mull be changed as they grow cry ■, and may 
be difcontmued as foon as the flooding abates, f 

If there be violent pains after delivery, the patient ought to 
drink plentifully of warm diluting liquors, as gruel, or tea with a 
little faflroR in it ; and to t:ke fmail broths, withcarraway-feeds, or 
a bit of an crange-p?el in them ; an ounce of the oil of fweet al- 
monds may likewife be frequently taken in a cup of any of the 
above liquors ; and if the patient be refHefs, a (pcomful of the fyrup 
or'pDptfles, may 'now arid then be mixed with a cup c* her drink. 
If (he be hot or feyerifh, one of the following powders msy be taken 
id a cup of her ufual drink every five or fix hours. X 

An inflammation cf the womb is a dangerous and not un- 
ffequent difeafe after delivery. It is known by pains in the lower 
pirt of tUe.beliy. which are greatly increaied upon touching; by 
thjs tenfion or tightnefs cf the parts ; great wutknefs ; cl-.ange of 




Wc -cannot help taking notice of that r 'culous cufiom which fl II prevails, in fonw part-; 
or the country, of collecting a number .-?r women together upon ixch occeficns. Thefe, in- 
fieaH ixr feeing ul'cful, feoe only lo crowd the houle, aid obltruft the r.-c<f,ar> attendants. 
SeSTJes they hurt the patient with their noife : ana often, by then untmefv and iim«nir>-nt 
-t:v c , dj much mischief. 



_ f In a violent fioodng afcer delivery, I have feen tfrrv pood effetta from the following 

jrtutu.e : 1 ak«ef penny-royal wstfr, f.rrple cinnamon- water, an,- Jytup of poppies, each 

' v ) ounces, e;ix|j of vitriol a drachm. Mix, and tAc tv.o table Ipooneiul every two hours, 

ner, 11 receffatv. ' * 

-.e ofcrabs' claws prepared half a ounce, purified nitre two drachms, fafiron pow- 

■ .'. & drachm : rubtliem toother in a n-.ortar, and divide the whole into eicbtor nine 

'^t i» l"w fpirited, or troubled with hyfterical complaints, fhe oucht to 
- -fitly tz-vlv: or fifteen drops of thetfaaure of afafatica in a cup of penny-royal .tea. 
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nation to go frequency to ftool ; a heat, and fometirnes total (up- 
preftion of urine. 

ITiis mutt be treated like other inflammatory diforders, by 
bleeding and plentiful dif.ticn. The drink may be thin gruel or 
l.arley- vvat^r -, in a cup of which half a drachm of nitre nay be dif- 
ibived, and taken three or f ur times a-day. Clyfters of warm 
milk a:d water muft be frequently admLiilered ; and the reily 
fliDu'id be fomented by cloths wrung out of warm water, or by ap- 
plying bladders filled with warm milk and water to it. 

A fuppreflion cf the lochia, or ufuai di'ch. rges after delivery, 
and the n:ik-fev a r, muft be treated nearly m the lime minner as 
an i.ifl .mmation of the womS In ail thtfe cales, the fafeft courle 
is plentiful dilution, ge.itle evacuations, and fomentations of the 
parts affected. In the milk-fever, the breafts may be embrocated , 
■with a little warm linfeed-oil, or the leaves of red cabbage may be 
applied to them. The chid mould be often put to the breaft, cr it 
fhould be drawn by tome c ther pcrfon. 

Nothing would tend more n prevent tl e milk-fever than put- 
tin^ the child early to the oreaft. The cuftom of not allowing 
cnitdren to fuck for the firft two cr three days, is contrary to fea- 
ture, and common fenie, and is very hurtful both to the mother 

and child. . , 

E\ery mother who has milk m her oreails, ought ei'her to 
Suckle her own chili, or to have her brcaits frequently drawn; at 
leaft for the firft month. This would prevent many of the difeafes 
i\rhich prove fatal to women in child-bed. 

When an inflammation happens in the bre^ft, attended with 
rednefs, hardnefs, and ether fymptoms of fuppuration, the fafeft 
application is a poultice of bread and milk, Ibftened with oil cr frvfh 
butter. This may be renewed twice a-day, till the tumour be 
either difcuiled or broug t to fuppuration. The u fe of rep llents, 
in this cafe, is very dangerous ; they often occafion fevers, and 
fbmetimes cancers ; w.'iereas a fuppuratich is feldom attended with 
any danger, andh : s often, the molt falutary elf- els. 

When the nipples are fretted or c'; apt. they may be anointed 
with a mixture of oil and bees-w?x, or a little p wdered rum archie 
may be fprinkled on them. I have feen Hungary water applied to 
the nippies have a very good effect. Should the complaint prove 
obftinate, a cooling purge may be given, which generally remove? ir. 

The miliary fever, is a difeafe incident to women in child-bed; 
but as it has been treated of already, we fha;I take no further 
rotice of it. The celebrated Hoffman obferve?, that this fever of 
cm Id-bed women miglt generally be prevented, if they, during 
their pr gnancy, were regular in their diet, ufed moderate exerci'e, 
took now and then a gentle laxative of manna, rhubarb, or cream 
of tarar ; net forgetting to bleed in the firft months, and to avoid 
all fha^p air. When the labour is coming on, it is net to be haft, 
ened with forcing medicines, which inflame the blood and humours, 
or put them into unnatural commotion?. Care mould be taken, 
after the birth, that the natural excretions proceed regularly ; and 
if the puife be quick, a little nitrons powder, cr forae other coding 
medicines, fnouU be adminiftered. 
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The moft fatal diforder confequent upon delivery is the puerpe- 
ral, or child-bed fever. It generally makes its attack upon the 
i'econd or third day after delivery. Sometimes indeed it comes on 
fooner,and at other times, though rarely, it does not appear before 
the fifth or fixth day. 

It begins like moft other fevers, with a cold or fhivering fit, 
which is facceeded by reftleffnefs, pain of the head, great ficknefs 
at the ftomach, and bilious vomiting. The pulfe is generally 
quick, the tongue dry, and there is a remarkable depreilion of 
fpirits and lofs of ftrength. A great pain is ufually felt in the 
back, hips, and region of the womb ; a (udden change in the quan- 
tity or quality of the lochia alfo takes place ; and the patient is fre- 
quently troubled with a tenefmus, or conftant inclination to go to 
ftool. The urine, which is very high coloured, is difcharged in 
fmall quautity, and generally with pain. The belly fometimes 
fwells to a confiderable bulk, and becomes fufceptibte of pain from 
the High' eft touch. When the fever has continued for a few days, 
the fyrnptoms of inflammation ufually fubfide, and the difeafe ac- 
quires a more putrid form. At this period, if not fooner, a bilious 
or putrid loofsnefs, of an obfthate and dangerous nature, comes 
on, and accompanies the difeafe through all its future progrefs. 

There is not any difeafe that requires to be treated with more 
ikill and attention than this ; consequently the belt afTiftance ought 
to be obtained as foon as p vflible. In women of plethoric constitu- 
tions, bleeding will generally be proper at the beginning ; it ought 
however to be ufed with caution, and not to be repeated unlefs 
where thefigns of inflammation rife high ; in which cafe it will alfo 
beneceffary to apply a bliftering plafter to the region of the womb. 

During the rigour, or cold fit, proper means mould be ufed to 
abate its violence and fhorten its duration. For this purpofe the 
patient may drink freely of warm diluting liquors, and, if low, may 
take now and then a cup of wine whey; warm applications to the 
extremities, as heated bricks, bottles or bladders filled with warm 
water, and fuch like, may alfo be ufed with advantage. 

Emollient clyfters of milk and water, or of chicken water 
ought to be frequently adminiftered through the courfe of the difl 
eafe. Thefe prove beneficial by promoting a difcharge from the 
interlines, and alfo by a&ing as a kincHv fomentation to the womb 
and parts adjacent. Great care however is requifite in giving them 
on account of the tendernefs of the parts in the pelvis at this time! 

To evacuate the offending bile from the ftomach, a vomit is 
generally given. But as this is apt to increafe the irritability of 
the ftomach, already too great, it will be iafer to omit it, and to 
give m its ftead a gentle laxative, which will both tend to cool the 
body, and to procure a free difcharge of the bile.* 
.. Themedicine which I have always fcyud to fucceed beft in 
this difeafe, is the f aline draught. This, if frequently repeated, will 
otttn put a itcp to the vomiting, and at the fame time leffen the 

«MM^^~^ »*~ i- 
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Violence of the fever. If it runs oft by ftool, or if the patient be 
reftlefs, a few drops cf laudanum, or fome fyrup of poppies, may 
occanonally be added. 

If the ftools mould prove fo frequent as to weaken andexhauft 
the patient, a ftarch clyfter, with thirty or forty drops of laudarum 
in it, may be adminiflered as occafion mall require ; and the drink 
may be rice-water, in every Englifh pint of which half an ounce of 
gum-arabic has been diffolved. Shctald thele fail, recourfe muft be 
had to Columbo-root, or fome other ftrong aftringent. 

Though in general the food ought to be light, and the drink 
diluting, yet when the difeafe has been long protracted, and the pa- 
tient is greatly fpent by evacuations, it will De neceffary to fupport 
her with nourifhing diet and generous cordials. 

It was obferved that this fever, after continuing for fome time 
©ften acquires a putrid form. In this caie the Peruvian bark mult 
be given, tither by itfelf, or joined with cordials, as circumftances 
may require. _ As the bark in iubftance will be apt to purge, it 
may be given in decoction or. ^ufufjon mixed with the tincture' of 
rofes,-or other gentle aftricgents ; or a fcruple of the extract of 
bark with half an ounce of fpirituous cinnamon-water, two ounces 
of common water, and ten drops of laudanum, may be made into 
a draught, and given every fecond, third, or fourth hour, as fLail 
be found neceffary. 

When the ftomach will not bear apy kind of nourifhment, the 
patient may be ftipported for fome time by clyfters of beef-tea, or 
chicken-water. 

To avoid this fever, every woman in child-bed ouglTt to be 
kept perfectly eafy ; her food mould be light and fimple, and her 
bed-chamber cool, and properly ventilated. There is not any thing 
more hurtful to a woman in this fituation than being kept too warm. 
She ought not to have her body bound too tight, nor tc rile too foon 
from bed after delivery ; catching cold is alio to be avoided ; and 
a proper attention mould be paid to cleanlmels. 

To prevent the milk-fever, the breafts ought frequently to be 
drawn ; and if they are filled previous to the onfet of a fever, they 
fhould, upon its firft appearance, be drawn, to prevent the milk 
from becoming acrid, and its being abforbed in this Rate. Cofi ive- 
nefs is likewife to be avoided. This wil Ibe belt effected by the Lie 
of mild clyfters and a laxative diet. 

We mail conclude our obfervations on child-bed women by 
recommending it to them, above all things, to beware of cold — 
Poor women, whofe circumftances oblige them to quit their bed 
too fcon, often contract difeafes from cold, of which they never 
recover. It is a pity the poor are not better taken care of in this 
iituat ; on. 

But the better fort of women run thegreatefl haz rd from fo 
much heat. They are generally kept in a fen of bagnio t'cr the firft 
eight or tea days, and then dreffed out to fee company. The dan- 
ger of this conduct muft be obvious to every one. 

The fuperftitious cuftom of obliging women to keep the hcufe 
till they go to church, is likewife a very cemjnen caufe of catching 
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coT. All churches are damp, and mod of them cold ; confequently 

they are t every worft places to which a woman can go to make 

her&rft vifit, after having been confined in a warm room for a 

month. 

OF BARRENNESS. 

BARRENNESS may be very properly reckoned amor.g the 
cUfeaf scf females, as few married women who have ret children 
epj< y a good Sate of health. It may proceed from various caufes, 

igh 1 viag, grief, relaxation, &c. butit is chiefly owing to a:: ob- 
Jfcruction cr irregularity of '.he raenffruai flux. 

u is very certain that high living vitiates the humour?, ard 
prevents fecundity. We feidom find a barren woman among the 
labouring poor, while nothing is more common" among the rich and 
affluent". The inhabitants cf every country are prolific in propor- 
tion to their poverty ; and it would be an eafy matter to adduce many 
inllances of women, who, by being reduced to live entirely up'na 
mi h: and vegetable d\t, have conceived and brought forth chll- 
crcn, though they never had any before. Would the rich u[e the 
fame fort ct food and e-:ercife as the better fort of peafants. they 
would feldcm ' ave caufe to envy th ir poor vaffals and dependants, 
the Ueffmg cf a numerous and her.lthy ofTspring, while they pine 
in farrow for the want cf even a fmgle heir to their extenf.ve do- 
mains. 

Affluence begets indolence, which cot only vithtes the hu- 
mours, but induces a general relaxation of the folids ; a ftate highly 
unfavourable to procreation. To remove this, we wculd recom- 
mend the following courfe : Firft, fufficient exercife in the open 
air ; f .cendly, a diet confuting chiefly of milk and vegetables ; * 
thirdly, the ufe cf aftringect medicines, as flee], alum, dragon's 
1 Lod, elixir of vitriol, and the Spaw or Tunbridge waters, Peruvi- 
an harjk, &c. ; and laiily, above all, the cold bath. 

Bairc-nnefs is often the cor.fequence of grief, fudden fear, 

Ely, or any of the pfTions which tend to obftruct the menllru-. 
ai flux. Wheu barrennefs :s fufpecTed to proceed from affections 
cf ihe mind tl e perfon ought to be kept as eafy and cheerful as 

iible ; all diiagreeable objefts are to be avoided, and every. 
method taken to araufe and entertain the fancy. 



CHAP. LI. 

DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 



_ USER ABLE indeed is the lot of mania the ftate of in- 
fancy \ He comes into the world more helplefs thaft any other ani- 
mal, a-d ilands much laager in need of the protection and care of 
his parents ; but, alas i this care is not always bellowed upon him ; 

' *Dr. Cheyr.e avers, that want of children is oftener the fault of the male than cf the 
female, and ftror.gjy recommends a nvlkand vegetable diet to the former as veil as thelatter ; 
M„irp, «.ii t hi; lit end Dr. Taylor, whom ht calls the Milk-jdocior of Croydon, h.id brought 
Junjiry opulent fatniBe-i in his neighbourhood, who had continueJ feme years alter mairia^ 
• »;bo«it pjoaeny, to have fcveral fine childmn, by keeping both parsati iot a conJidtteb.e 
i yegetab'e d 
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and when it is, he often fuffers as much from improper management 
as he would have dene from n^lect. Henc^ th^ officious care of 
parents, nnrles, an 1 niidwvves, becomes one cf the moft fruitful 
iburces of the diforders of infnnts.f 

It mutt be obvous to every attentive perfon, tint the firft dif- 
eafes of children arife chiefly from their bowels. N r is this in the 
ieaft to be wondered at, as they are in a manner poifoaed wi h io- 
digel'ible drugs and improper aaet as foon as they come into the 
world. Every thing that the ftomach. cannot digest may "ne ci:- 
fidere.l as a poifan ; and unlefs it can be thrown up. or vrid? ! by 
ftool, it mu': occ^.fion licknefs, gripes, fpamiodic afiectiens of tl 
bowels, or what the good women call inward fiis, and at bit, con* 
vulikrs and death. 

As thefe fymplcms evidently arife from fomewhat t' a<: : rri- 
tates the intefldnes, doubtlels the proper method <-.t'cu:e m^t be to 
exp 1 it as f >on as p flible, The mofi fafe and effectual meth-v cf 
d;i::g this is by gentle vomits. Five or fix grains of the p jwder of 
ipecacuanha may be mixed in two table-fpoonsful of water, and 
iweeien :d with a little fugar. A tea-fpoonful of th ; s may be giv:n 
to the Lfant every quarter cf an hour till it operates ; cr, what will 
more certa ; nly antwer the purpafe, a grain of emetic tar armay be 
diflblved in t!.r e ounces of wa'.er, fweetened with a li die fyrup, 
and given as above. Thefe who are willing to ufe the emetic tar- 
tar may give fix or feven drops cf the an timonial wine, in a tea- 
fpoonful of water or thin gruel. Small dofes of the ipecacuanha 
wine wail be found more gentle than any cf the above, and ought 
lb be preferred. 

Thefe medicines will not only cleanfe th? ftomach, but will' 
generally l"kewifaopenthe body. Should this however not hap- 
pen, and if the child be ccftive, fome gentle purge will be. neceilary ; 
tor this purpofe, fome manna and pulp of cam* i may bz dinjlved 
in boiling water, and given in fmall ejeanrjues oil it operates ; or, 
wha will arJfwer rather bettir, a few-grains of magnefia alba may 
be- mix d h rnv kind rf food that is given to the child* and eon- 
trausd till it has the defired efFeft. If thefe medkmes be pr.?pcr!y 
a J min'ttere.a, and the chili's b.lly and limbs frequently r-ooci 
with a warm hand before the fire, they will feldotn fail r o relieve 
thofe aff ftions of the ftomach and bowds from which infants fuf- 
fer fo mud.. 

Thefe general directions include mo!i of what can be do~e for 
relieving tne internal diforders of infants. They will likewife go a 
Considerable way ia alleviating thole which appear extern diy, as 
the raih. gum or fclbn, &c. Thefe, as was formerly ob.'ervcci, are 
princip illy owing to too hot a regimen, and co /equently will be 
moft eS'eclur-ily relieved by gentle evacuations. Indeed, evacua- 

+ OF the offic'ious and ill-judged care ofmidwives, we fha!l adduceonly one JnfTance, \'r. 
tbeco-.nmon pr.cVce oftorturing infants, by freezing their breafts, to drawoff the mdk, a«- 
thev call it. Though a fmall quantity of moiftute is generally found in the breafts 01 infants, 
yet, a, thy are certainly not intended to give fuck, this ought never to be drawn off. 1 have 
Ln th "scru-l operation bring on ha-dnefs. inflammation , and f«ppurat,on cr the ^breafti t 
but never knew any ill conference* from its being omitted. When the breafts a ; e hard, 
the onlVappiicatiofl that wr would recommend, is a f,rc poult.ee or a litc'e or the c.achylo. 
Jlafter, \Z ■ thin upon a bit of foft leather, about the faze of half a crown and appUe*. 
aves e«h nipple, Tlwfc may be fufTered to continue till the hardtteft d.faprears. 
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tioas of one kind or other conftitute a principal part of the medi- 
cine of infants, and will feldom, if adminiftered with prudence, ia 
any of their difeafes, fail to give relief. 

OF THE MECONIUM. 

TFTE ftomn"h and bowe 1 * of a new-born infant are filled witk 
a bfeckifh coloured matter of the confidence of fyrup, commonly 
called t*emeconium. This is generally paffed foon after the birth, 
bv the m^re effort of nature ; in which cafe it is not necefiary to 
give the infant any kind of medicine. But if it fliould be retained, 
or not diffidently carried off, a little manna or magnefia alba may be 
giv^n as mentioned above ; or, if thefe fliould not be at hand, a 
common fpoonful of whey, fweetened with a little honey, or raw 
fugar, will an r wer the purpofe. 

The moft proper medicine for expelling the mecmmm is the 
mother's milk, which is always at firft of a purgative quality.— 
Were children allowed to fuck as foon as they fliew an inclination 
for the breaft, they would feldom have occalion for medicines to 
difcharge the meconium : but even where this is not allowed, they 
ousht never to have daubs of fyrup, oil, and other indigeiubleftuff, 
crammed down their throats. 

THE APHTHJE, OR THRUSH. 

THE aphthae are little whitifh ulcers affecting the whole inGde 
of the mouth, tongue, throat, and ftomach of infants. Sometimes 
thev reach through the whole internal canal ; in which cafe they 
are verv dangerous, and often put an end to the infant's life. 

If the aphtha? are of a pale colour, pellucid, few in number, 
foft, fuperficial, and fall eafily off, they are not dangerous ; but if 
opake, vellow, brown, black, thick, or running together, they 
ought to be dreaded. 

It is generally thought that the aphthae owe their origin to acid 
humours ; we have reafon however to believe, that they are more 
frequently owing to too hot a regimen both of the mother and child 
it is a rare thing to find a child who is not dofed with wine, punch, 
tinnamon-waters, or fome other hot and infbming liquors, almoft 
as foon as it is b^rn. It is well known that thefe will occaGon in- 
flammatorv disorders even in adults ; is it any wonder then that 
theyfhould heat and inflame the tender bodies of infants, and fet 
as it were the whole co^ftitution in a blaze ? 

The moft proper me brines for the apthce are vomits, fuch 
as have been already recommended, and ee-'H- laxatives. Five 
grains of rhubarb and half a ]rachm ofmagrie/iaalba mav be rubbed 
together, and divided into fix doles, one or which nay be given to 
the infant every four or five hours till thev ooerate. Thefe now- 
iers may either be given in the child's food, or a Httle of the fyrup 
ef pale rofes, and may be repeated as often as ig found neciffary to 
keep the body ooen. It is common in thi? c?. r e to administer calo- 
mel ; but as that med : cine fometimes o~cofbns gripes, it ought al- 
ways to be given to infanta with caution. 

Many things havs been recommended for gargling the mouth 
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and throat in this difeafe ; but it is not ealy to apply thefe in very 
y.ung children ; we would therefore recommend it to the nurfe to 
rub the child's mouth frequently with a little borax and honey 4 or 
wth the following mixture : Take fine honey an ounce, borax a 
drachm, burnt alum half a drachm, rofe water two drachms ; mix 
them together. A very proper application in this cafe, is a frlution 
often or twelve grains of white vitriol in eight ounces of barley- 
water. Thefe may be applied with the finger, or by means of a 
bit of foft rag tied to the end of a probe. 

OF ACIDiTlES. 

THE food of children being for the moft part of an acefcefct 
nature, it readily turns four upon the ftomach, especially if the body 
be any way difordered. Hence moft difeafes of children are ac- 
companied with evident figns of acidity, as green ftools, gripes, &c. 
Thefe appearances have induced many to believe, that all the' di * 
eafes of children were owing to an acid abounding in the ^ ..en. 
and bowels ; but wh ^ever confiders the matter attentiv iy, will 
find that thefe fynptoms of acidity are oftener the efiefl than the 
caufe of their difeafes. 

Nature evidently intended that the food of children fhould be 
acefcent ; and unlefs the body be difordered, or the digeftion hurt 
from fome other caufe, we will venture to fay, that the acefcent 
quality of their food is feldom injuiious to them. Acidity, how- 
ever, is often a fymptom of diforders in children, and, as it is fome- 
times a troublefome one, we fhall point out the method of relieve- 
ing it. 

When green ftools, gripes, purgings, r ur fmells, &rc. mew 
that the bowels abound with an acid, let tht hild have a little fmall 
broth, with light white bread in it ; and it ould have fufficient 
exercife in order to promote the digeftion. It has been cuftomary 
in this cafe to give the pearl-julep, chalk, cral eyes, and other 
teftaceous powders. Thefe, indeed, by tRei: >rbent quality, 
may correct the acidity ; but they are attended this inconve- 

nience, that they are apt to lodge in the bowels, and occafion cof- 
tivenefs, which may prove very hurtful to the infant. For this rea- 
fon thev mould never be given unlefs mixed with purgative medi- 
cines as rhubarb, manna, and fuch like. 

The beft medicine which we know in all cafes of acidity, is that 
fine infipid powder called magnefia alba. It purges, and at the fame 
time corrects the acidity ; by which means it not only removes the 
difeafe, but carries ofFits caufe. It may be given in any kind oi 
food, or in a mixture, as recommended in the Appendix.* 

When an infant is troubled with gripes, it ought not at firft to 
be dofed with brandv, fpiceries, and other hot things ; but fhouli 
have its body opened with an emollient clyiter, or the medicine 
mentioned above ; and at the fame time a little brandy maybe rub- 
bed on its belly with a warm hand before the fire. I have feldom 
foen this fail to eafe the gripe3 of infants. If it fhould happen, how- 
ever, aot to fucceed, a little brandy or other fpirits may be mixed 

• c ;« Appendix, Laxative aesohbent MwrysE, 
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with thrice the quantity of warm water, and a 'e^-fpoonful cf it 
given frequently till the infant be eafier. Sorretiraes a little pjp* 
permint wa er will anfwer this purp'fe very well. 

GALLING AND EXCORIATION. 

THESE are very troublefome to children. They happen 
chieflv about the groin and wrinkles of the neck, under the arms, 
behind the ears, and in other parts that are mciftened by the i'weat 



or urine. 



;iac. 

As t % efe complaints are, in a great meafure, owing to want of 
cieanlinefs, the raoft effectual means of preventing them, are, to 
v/alh the pares frequ ntly with cold water, to change the linen 
ofte :, and, in a word, to keep the child in all refp els thoroughly 
clean. When this is n:t iufficert, the excoriated pvs nry be 
fprinkled with abfbrbent cr drying powders : as bur t hartshorn, 
futty, chalk, crabs' chws prepared, and the like. When the parts 
ail' ft^d are very fore, and t nd to a real ulcerati n, it w'dl b^ proper 
to add a ii tie fugarof lead to the p -wders ; or to anoint the pl-.xe 
with the camphorated ointment. If the parts be wafted wi'h foricg 
water, in which a little white vitriol has been dhTolved, it will dry 
and heal them very powerfully. One of the befl aoplicatioas for 
t* 1 s purpole, is todiflblve fome fullerjs earth io a fuhicient quantity 
of hot wa er ; and after it has flood till it is coid, to rub it gently 
u-pon the galled parts, once or twice a-d::y. 

STOPPAGE OF THE NOSE. 

THE noftrils of infants are oftm plugged up with a grofs miA 
ens. which prevents their breathing freely, and likewife renders it 
difficult for them to fuck or fwzlbw. 

Some in this cafe order, after a fuitable purge, two or three 
grains f white vitriol diffolved in half an ounce of marjoram- water, 
and filtered, to be applied now and then to the ncftrils with a linen 
rag. We : elius fr.ys, If two grains of white vitriol, and the fame 
quantity of elaterium, be diiTolved in half an ounce of marjoram- 
water, and applied to the nofe, as above directed, that it brings 
away the mucus wi'h m in e zing. 

In obftinate cafes theie medicines may be tried ; but I have 
never fdund"any thing neceflary, befides rubMni* the n fe at bed- 
time with a little fweet oil, cr frefh butter. This refolves the filth, 
and renders the breathing more free.* 

OF VOMITING. 

FROM the delicate fiate of children, and the great fenfibility 
©ftheir organs, a vomiting >r loofenefs may be induced bv -ny 
thing that irritates the nerves of the ftomach or interlines. Hence 
th°fe dif orders are rail h m recrmmon in childhood, than in tne 
more advanced perio '? of life. They are feldom however d nger- 
cus, and ought neve- *obe confidered as difeafcs, unlefs wh<m t>ey 
are violent, or continue fo long as to exhauft the ftrength of "t>e Da- 
tient- * 

* Scny narfei remove thi, comprint bv fucking th« child's nofe. TV 8 f fe. no 
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Vomiting may be excited by an over-quantity of food ; by 
fbod fh.it is of fuch a nature as to irritate the nerves of the ftotnach 
too much ; or by the fenfibility of the nerves being fo much increafed 
as to render them unable to bear the ftimulus of even the raildeft 
element. 

When vomiting is occafioned by too much food, it ought to 
be promoted, as the cure will depend upon cleacfing the ftomach. 
Thismay be done either by a few grains of ipecacuanha, or a weak 
fclution of emetic tartar, as mentioned before. When it is owing 
to food of an acrid or irritating quality, the diet ought to be 
changed, and ali'Tient of a milder nature fubftituted in its (lead. 

When vomiting proceeds from an increafed degree of fenfibil- 
ity, or too great ?.n instability of the nerves of the ftomach, fuch 
medicines as have a tendency to brace and ftrengthen that organ, 
and to abate its fenfibility, muft be ufed. The fir! 3 : of thefe inten- 
tions may be anfwered by a flight infufion of the Peruvian bark, 
with the addition of a little rhubarb and orange-peel ; and the fec- 
ond oy the faline draughts, to which a few drops of licruid lauda- 
num may be occafion. illy added. 

In ooftinate vomitings the operation of internal medicines may 
be affifted by aromatic fomentations made with wine, applied warai 
to the pit of the ftomach ; or the ufe of the ftomach-plafter, with 
the addition of a little Theriaca. 

OF A LOOSENESS. 

A LOOSENESS may generally be reckoned falutary when 
the (tools are four, flimy, green, or curdled. It is not the dis- 
charge, but the production of fuch ftools, which ought to be reme- 
died. Even where the purging is thin and watery, it ought not to 
be checked too fuddenly, as it often proves critical, efpecially when 
the child has caught cold, or an eruption on the ikin has difappear- 
ed. Sometimes an evacuation of this kind fucceeds a humid ftate 
of the atmofphere, in which cafe it may alfo prove of advantage, by 
carrying off a quantity of watery humours, which would other- 
wife tend to relax the habit. 

As the principal intention of the cure of a loofenefs is to evacu- 
ate the offending matter, it is cuftomary to give the patient a gentle 
vomit of ipecacuanha, and afterwards to exhibit fmall and frequent 
dofes of rhubarb ; interpofing abforbent medicines, to mitigate the 
acrimony of the humours. Toe beft purge, however, in this cafe, 
is magnejia alba. It is at the fame time abforbent and laxative, and 
operates without exciting gripes. 

The anfimonial wine, which acts both as an emetic and purge, 
is alfo an excellent medicine in this cafe. By being diluted with 
water, it may be proportioned to the weakeit conftitution ; and, 
not being ditagreeable to the palate, it may be repeated as often as 
occafion requires. Even one dofe will frequently mitigate the dif- 
eafe, and pave the way for the ufe of abibrbents. If, however, 
the patient's ftrength will permit, the medicine ought to be repeat- 
ed every fix or eight hours, till the ftools begin to afiume a more 
natural appearance ; afterwards a longer fpace may be all awed to 

(24) 
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intervene between the dofes. When it is necefiary to repeat the 
medicine frequently, the dole ought always to be a little increafedj 
as its efficacy is generally diminimed by life. ' ■" \ 

Seme upon the firft appearance of a loofenefs, fly immediately 
to the ufe of abforbent medicines and adringents. If thefe be ad- 
miniftered before the offending humours are difcharged, though 
the dileale may appear to be mitigated for a little time, it foon af- 
terwards breaks forthwith greater violence, and often proves fatal. 
After proper evacuations, however, thefe medicines may be ad-' 
IDiniftered with confiderable advantage. 

Should any gripings or reftleffnefs remain after the ftomach 
and bowels havebeenriean(ed,a tea-fpoonful of the fyrupof pop- 
pies may be given in a little iimole cinnamon- water, three or four 
times a-day, till thefe fymptoms have ceafed, 

OF ERUPTIONS. 

CHILDREN, While on thebreaft, are feldom free from erup- 
tions of one kind or other* Thefe, however, are not often danger- 
ous, and ought never to be dried up but with the greateft caution. 
They tend to free the bodies of infants from hurtful humours, 
which, if retained, might produce fatal diforders. 

The eruptions of children are chiefly owiog to improper food 
and neglecl of cleanlinefs. If a child be fluffed at all hours with 
food that its ftomach is not able to digeft, fuch food not being pro- 
perly affitrilated, inftead of nourishing the body, fills it with grofs 
humours. Thefe muft either break out in form of eruptions upon 
the flrin, or remain in the body, and occafion fevers and other u>1 
ternal diforders. That neglect of cleanlinefs is a very general c:u(e 
of eruptive diforders, muft be obvious to every one. The children 
of the poor, and of all who defpife cleanlinefs, are almoft conftant- 
ly found to fwarm with vermin, and are generally covered with the 
fcab, itch, and other eruptions. 

When eruptions are the effeft of improper food, or want ri 
cleanlinefs, a proper attention to thefe alone will generally be fuffi. 
xieot to remove them. If this fhould not be the caf?, fome drying 
medicines wili be necefiary. When they are applied, the body 
ought at the fame time to be kept open, and cold is carefully to be 
avoided. We know no medicine that is more iafe fcr drying up 
cutaneous eruptions than fulphur, provided it be prudently ufed. — 
A little of the flour of fulphur may be mixed with frefh butter, 
oil, or hog's lard, and the parts R$ec"ted frequently touched with it.* 

* The following method for drying and curing cutaneous eruptions, is deemed not 
worthy attention — It it an cxrracT: of a letter (takan from a Calcutta pacer) from a Gentle- 
man of the Faculi. , at Fort St. George, to the Doclor of the Bengal Eftablifhment : 

*' Sir Paul Jj^-lrel, from his faill in botany, has made a riifcovery which is likely to 
pro-?.- of importance to the health and eafe of the Europeans in India ; and will tend to the 
extirpation of that cruel malady, the rincvtorm ; and the remedy is asfimple as it it efficsN 
cious. J t confiits in nothing mote than a frequent embrocation, or friction cf the psrts vhe>e 
the eruption prevails, with common Kinfiroam ketchup. This remedy, fsmple as it appearl, 
has never been known to fail in removing the ring-tvorm, itch, or any other cutaneous erup- 
tion, ntter every noftrum has failed. 

" Sir Paul accounts for this efScacy of the veeetable curative, in the known noxious 
property of the mulhroom to all animalcula. The folution or eflence of this fungus h proved, 
by this difcovery, to bear fuch enmity to the minute infect which is the occult caofe of this 
reorder, that it immfdiately perforates the cuticle, and totally exterminates the infection. 
The experiment is eafy, and a trial h recoimrisntfed to thofs am**>eji with ring. worms, tr.ttrt, 
or er»?tior» of any kini." . t 
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The raoft obftinate of all the eruptions incident to children, 
are the tinea capitis, or fcabbed head, and chilblains. The 1'cabbed 
head is often exceeding difficult to cure, and foretimes indeed the 
cure proves worfe than the diieal'e. I have frequently known chil- 
dren feized with internal dif orders, of which they died foon after 
their (cabbed heads had been healed by the application of drying 
medicines.* The cure ought always firft to be attempted by keep- 
ing tne head very clean, cutting off the hair, combing and brufhing 
away the (cabs, &c. If this is not iufficient, 1st the head be (hived 
Once a- week, warned daily with (bap fads, and gently anointed with 
a liniment, made of train oil eight ounces, red precipitate, in fine 
powder, one drachm. And if '.here be proud flelh, it fhould be 
touched with a bit of blue vitriol, or iprinkled with a little burnt 
alum. While thel'e things are doing, the patient mn(t be confined 
to a regular light diet, the body fhould be kept gently open ; and 
cold, as far as poffible, ought to be avoided. To prevent any bad 
confequences from ft -pping this difcharge, it will be proper, especi- 
ally in children of a grofs habit, to make an iflue in the neck or 
arm, which may be kept open till the patient becomes more ftrong, 
and the conftitution be fomewhat mended. 

Chilblains commonly attack children in cold weather. They 
are generally occafioned by the feet or hands being kept long wet 
or cold, and afterwards fuddenly heated. Whtn children are cold, 
inftead of taking exercife to warm themfelves gradually, they run 
to th 2 fire. This cccalions a fudden rarefaction of the humours, 
and an infraction of the veflels ; which being often repeated, the 
velfels are at laft over-diftended, and forced to give way. 

To prevent it, violent cold and fudden heat muff, be equally 
avoided. When the parts begin to look red and fwell, the patient 
ought to be purged, and to have the affectsd parts frequently ruh> 
bed with muftard and brandy, or fomething of a warmirg nature. 
They ought likewif* to be covered with flannel, and kept warm and 
dry. Some apply warm alhes between cloths, to the (welled parts, 
which frequently help to reduce them. Wh.n there is a (ore, ir. 
muft be dreffed with Turner's cerate, the ointment of tufty, the 
plalter cf ceres, or (ome other drying ointment. Thefe fores are 
indeed troublefome, but feldom dangerous. They generally heal as 
foon as the warm weather feis in. 

OF THE CROUP, OR HIVES. 

CHILDREN are cften feized very fuddenly with this difeafe, 
which, if not quickly relieved, proves rrxrtal. lj i-' known bv va- 
rious names in different parts of Britain. On the eaft coaib of 

# I fometime a?o faw a very (hiking inflance of the danger of fubftituting drying medi- 
cines in the place of cleanlinel* Ind wholeforne food, tnthj Found-ling Hofpital ac Ack*or;h, 
where the children wee gtievoufiy alllidled with (cabbed heads, and other cutaneous difoi - 
3ers. Upon inquiry it was found, that very Irttle attention was paid either to the propriety 
or founrtnefs of then provifioiis, and that cleanlinefi was tota ly neg):&i!d ; according!) it 
wasadvife.l, that they /hould have more wholeforne food, and be kept thoroughly clean.-- - 
This advice, however, was not followed. It was too troublefome to the lervanr*, I ipr.nn- 
tendantj, &c. Tnebufinrfs was to be done b> medicine ; which was accordingly attempt*--, 

'hut had nearly proved fatal to the whole houfe. Feverr, a-iri other internal diiorders >mrn^ 
d'wtily aopeared, and at length a putrid cyi'sntery, which proved fc infectious, that it ca.rnei 

1 off a great many of the children, and iprcad over a conlirlerable part of the ncighbiW-iis 
,;r», 
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Scotland it is called the croup. On the weft they call it the chock or' 
fluffing. Ihfomeprtsof England, where I have otlerved it, the 
good wcmen cull it the rifing of the lights, and in America, the hives. 
it feems to be a fp.cies ot ajthma attended with very acme and vio- 
lent catarrhal fymptoms. 

This difeaie generally prevails in cold and wet feafons. It is 
moft common upon the fea-ccaft, and in low marlhy countries.— 
Children of a grofs and lax habit are moft liable to it. I have fome- 
times known it hereditary. It generally attacks children in the 
night, after having been much expofed to damp cold eafterly winds 
through the day. Damp hcuies, wet feet, thin fhoes, wet clothes, 
or any thing that obftru&s the perfpiration, may occalio. the croup. 

It is attended with a frequent pulfe, quick and laborious 
breathing, which is performed with a peculiar kind of crocking 
noiie, that may be heard at a considerable ditance. The voice is 
fharp and fhrill, and the face is generally much flufhed, though 
ibmetimes it is of a livid colour. 

When a child is feized with the above fymptoms, his feet 
fhould be immediately put into warm water. He ought likewife 
to be bled,* and to have a hxative clyfter administered as foon as 
poflible. He fhould be made to breathe over the fleams of warm 
water and vinegar ; or an emollient decoction, and e;" Hient cata- 
plafms or fomentations may be applied round his neck. If the 
fymptcms do not aba*e, a bliftering-plafter muft be applied round 
the neck, or between the moulders, and the child may take fre- 
quently a table-fpoonful of the following julep : Take penny-r yal 
water three ounces, fyrup of althea and of poppies, each one ounce, 
mix them together. 

Alafcetida is found to have a good effect in this cale. It may 
be both given in form of clyfter, and taken by the mouth. Two 
drachms ofafafcetida may bedilfolved in cne ounce of Mim'ere- 
rus' fpirit, and three ounces of penny-royal waier. A table-fpoon- 
ful of this mixture may be given every hour, or ofteiicr, if the pa- 
tient's ftomach be able to bear it. If the child cannot be brought 
to take this medicine, two drachms of the alafcetida may be difTo!- 
ved in a common clyiter, and adminiftered every fix or eight hours, 
till the violence cf the dife«deabates.f 

To prevent a return of the difcrder, all thofe tl iags which oc- 
cafion it muft carefully be avoided ; l»s wet feet, cold, damp, eaft- 
erly winds, &c. Children who have had fr.quent returns of this 
difeafe, or whofe conftitutions feem to difpofe them to it, ought to 

r. r l n '*"' d'^fe bleeding is not always proper; but in very full habits it certainly muft 
oe of ule. 




differ very little from .my own, this misfortune is the lefs to be regretted. The Doctor in- 

, deed obfervf j, that he never found blifiering of any (ervice : but recommends c&Mplafel of 

^ , ft ca v P ' a " v ? n,ce ^eacle. to be applied both to the throat and Coles of the fe« - 

He hkevjifereeairrnendsboluflei of camphor, caftor, valerian root, fart of hartshorn, and 

of the following decocl.on : Take of garlic, anddiftilled vine S ar each an ounce, hy fop- water 

Sr^f^S'N^^J^^'*?" to g« her . g««»»»y ™™k the water, and adding three 
ounces of noacy. Lettlie who* be fimawW dVrt 3 gentle fire, and afteiwarcT* fl - 
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have thar diet properly regulated ; all food that is vifcid or hard of 

dig.ftku, and all crude, raw, trafhy fruits are to be avoided 

1 hey ought likewife to have a drain conftantly kept open in fome 
part cf their body, by means of a fetcn or iuue. I have feme- 
times known a Burgundy-pitch phfter, worn continually between 
the moulders forfex-erai years, have a very happy effect in prevent- 
ing the return of this dreadful diicrder. 

OF TEETHING. 

Dr. Arbuthaot obferves, that above a tenth part of infants 
die in teething, by fymptoms proceeding from the irritation of the 
tender nervous p.>rtsof the jaws, occafioning inflammations, fevers, 
convulfr us, gangrenes, &c. Thefe fymptcms are in a great mea- 
fure owing to the great delicacy and exquifite fenfibility of the ner- 
vous fyftem at this time of life, which is too often increaTed by an 
effeminate education. Hence it comes to pafs, that children who 
are delicately br-njght up, always fuffcr moft in teething, and often 
fall by convuliive diforders. 

About the fixth or feventh month the testh generally begin to 
make their appearance ; firfr, the incifores, or fore-teeth ; next, the 
canini, or dog-teeth ; and l.inly, the molarcs, or grinders. Ahout 
the feventh year, there comes a new fat ; anJ ab:ut the twentieth, 
the two inner grinders, called dgntes fapitnt*, the teeth of wifdom. 

Children about *he time of cutting their teeth, fUver much, 
and have generally a loofenefs. When the teething is difficult, 
efpsciaily when the dog-teeth begin to make their way through the 
gu.ns, the child has ftar tings in his fteep, tumours of the gums, 
watchings, griper, green ftools, the thrum, fever, difficult breath- 
ing, an 1 convulfions. 

Difficult teething requires nenrly the fame treatment as an in- 
flammatory difeafe. If the ^ody be bound, it mule be opened either 
by emoll rnt clyfters or gentle purgatives ; as manna, magnr/ta alba, 
rhubarb, fenna, or the like. The food ftnuld be light, and in (mall 
quantity ; the drink plentiful, but weak and diluting, as infusions 
of balm, or of the lime-tree flowers ; to which about a third or 
fourth part of milk may be added. 

If the fev?r be high, bleeding will be nereflary y but this in 
very young children ought always to be fparingly performed. It 
is an evacuation which they bear the worft of any. Purging, vom- 
iting, or fweating, agree much better with them, and are generally 
more beneficial. Harris, however, obferves, that when an inflam- 
mation appears, the p >yfician will labour in vain, if the cure be not 
begun with applying a leech under each ear. If the child he feized 
with convulfion-fits, a bliftering-plafter may be applied between 
the frV ulders, or one behind each ear. 

Sydenham fays, that in fevers occafioned by teething, he never 
found anv remedy fo effectual as two, three, or lour drops of lp-.r- 
its of hartshorn in a fpoonful of Ample water, or other convenient 
vehicle, given every four hours. The number of doles may be 
four five or fix. 1 have often prefcribed this medicine with luccels, 
but alw 11 •- found a larger dofe neceflary. It may be given Ircm 
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five drops to fifteen or twenty, according to the age of the child, 
and when coftivenefs does not forbid it, three or».four drops of laud- 
anum may be added to each dole. 

In Scotland, it is very common, when children are cutting 
the'r teeth, to put a fm?.ll Burgundy-pitch plafter between their 
Ihoulders. This generally eafes the sickling cough which attends 
teething, and is by no means an ufelefs application. When the 
teeth are cut with difficulty, it ought to be kept on during the 
whole time of teething. It may be enlarged as occafion requires, 
and ought to be renewed at lean once a fortnight. 

Several things have been recommended for rubbing the gums, 
as oils, mucilages, &c. but from thefe, much is not to be expected. 
Jf any thing of this kind is to be ufed, we would recommend a little 
fine honey, which may be rubbed on with the finger three or four 
times a-day. Children are generally at this time difpofed to chew 
whatever they get into their hands. For this reafon they ought 
never to be without fbmewhat that will yield a little to the preffure 
of their gums as a cruit of bread, a wax candle, a bit of liquorice- 
roc t, or fuch like, 

With regard to cutting the gums, we have feldom known it of 
any great benefit. In obftinate cafes, however, it ought to be tried. 
It may be performed by the finger nail, the edge of a fix penny 
piece that is worn thin, or any fnarp body which can be with fafety 
introduced into the mouth ; but a lancet, in a fkilful hand, is cer- 
tainly the moft proper. 

In order to render the teething lefs difficult, parents ought to 
take care that their children's food be light and wiolefome, and 
that their nerves be braced by fufEcient exercife without doors, the 
nfe of the cold bath, &c. Were thefe things duly regarded, they 
would have a much betrer effect than teething necklaces, or other 
nonfenlical amulets worn for that purpofe. 

OF THE RICKETS. 

THJS difeafe generally attacks children between the age of 
nine months and two years. It appeared firft in England, about 
the time when manufactures began to flourifh, and {till prevails 
molt in towns where the inhabitants follow fedentary employments, 
by which means they neglect either to take proper exercife them- 
felves, or to give it to their children. 

CAUbE-S.—One canfe of the ricketr is difeafed parents.— 
Mothers cf a weak relaxed habi% who neglect exercife, and live 
upon weak watery diet, can neither be expected to bring forth 
Itror.g and healthy children, or to be able to nurfe them after they 
are brought forth. Accordingly we find, that the children of fuch 
women generally die of the rickets, the fcrophula, confumptions, or 
fuch like difeafe^ Children begotten by men in the decline of life, 
who are fubjeft to the gout, the gravel cr other chronic difeafe, or 

^mh J^te? 60 al ^ d vvith tUe veneieal dir ^fe in their 
youtn, are likewiic very liable to the rickets. 

k u-; A ? y u., J order that wakens the constitution, or relaxes the 
MK Of children, as the (mall-pox, mealies, teetMng^he h^ing 
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oough, &c. difpofes them to this difeafe. It may likewife be ccca" 
iioned by improper diet, as food that is either too weak and watery* 
or lb vifcid that the ilomach cannot digeft it. 

_ Bad nurfing is the chief caule of this difeafe. When the nurfe 
is either difeafed, or has net enough of milk to iiourifh the child, it 
cannot thrive. But children fuffer oftener bv want of care in nur- 
fes than wan? of food. Allowing an infant to lie crfit too much, 
or net keeping it thoroughly clean in its clothes, has the moll per- 
nicious effects. 

The want of free air is likewife very hurtful to children in 
this relpect. When a nurfe lives in a clpfe 1 mall hcufe, where the 
air is damp and confined, and is too indolent to carry her chill 
abroad into the open air, it will harcly efrape this difeafe. A 
healthy child mould always be in motion, unlefs when afleep ; if it 
be luffered to lie or fit, inftead of being toffed and dandbd about 
it will not thrive. 

SYMPTOMS.— At the beginning of this difeafe the child's 
flefh grows loft and fhbby ; its (trength is dimmifhed ; it lofes its 
wonted cheerfulnefs, looks more grave and compoied than is natu- 
ral for its age, and does not chufe to be moved. The head and 
belly become too large in proportion to the other parts ; the face 
appears full, and the complexion florid. Afterwards the bones be- 
gin to be affected, efpecially in the more foft and fpungy parts. — 
Hence the wrifts and ancles become thicker than ufual - y the fpine 
or back-bone puts on an unnatural fhape ; the breaft is likewife 
often deformed ; and the bones of the arms and legs grow crook- 
ed All thefe fymptoms vary according to the violence of the dif- 
eafe. The pulfe is generally quick, but feeble ; the appetite and 
digestion for the moft part bad ; the teeth come flowly and^ with 
difficulty, and they often rot and fall out afterwards. Rickety 
children generally have great acutenefs of mind, and an undemand- 
ing above their years. Whether this is owing to ther being more 
in the company of adults than other children, or to the preternatu- 
ral enlargement of the brain, is not material. 

REGIMEN.— As this difeafe is always attended with evident 
figns of weaknefs and relaxation, cur chief aim in the # cure mnft 
be to brace and ftrengthen the folids, and to promote digeftion and 
the due ©reparation of the fluids. Thefe important ends will be 
beitanfwered by whddbme ncniriming die\ fuited to the age and 
ftrength of the patient, op*n di y air, and fufiicient exercife. If the 
child has a bad nurfe, who either neglects her duty, or does net 
underftand it, fhe mould be changed. If the feaf >n be # cold, the 
child ought to be kerjt warm ; and when ths weather is hot, it 
ought to be kept cool ; asfweating is apt to weaken it, and too 
great a degree of cold has the fame effect. The limbs thoula be 
rubbed frequently with a warm hand, and the child. kept as cheer- 
ful as poflibJe. . r 

The diet ought to be dry and nourifhine:, as good bread, roalt- 
ed flefh, &c\ Bifcuit is generally reckoued the belt brrad; and 
pigeons, pullets, veal,' rabbity or mutton roafted or minced, are 
the mofl proper flefh. If the chilirbe too young, for fiefn-meats> ne 
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may have rice, miUet,or pearl-barley boiled with raifins, to which 
irrv be added a Utile wine and fpice. His drink may be good 
claret mixed with an equal quantity of water. Thofe who cannot 
afford claret, may give the child now and then a wine glais of mild 
ale or g ~>o& porter. , 

' MEDICINE.— Medicines are here of little avail. The difeafe 

may often be cured by the nurfe, but feldom by the phyfician. In 
children of a grofs habit, gentle vomits and repeated purges of 
rhubarb may fometimes be of ufe, but they will feldom carry offthe 
difeafe ; that muft depend chiefly upon fuch things as brace and 
itrengthen the fyftem ; for which purpofe, befides the regimen 
mentioned above, we would recommend the cold bath, efpecially in 
the warm feafon. It muft however be ufed with prudence, as fame 
rlcketty children cannot bear it. The beft time for ufmg the cold 
bath is in the morning, and the child Ihould be well rubbed with a 
dry cloth immediately after he comes out of it. 

Sometimes iflues have been found beneficial in this difeafe. — 
They are peculiarly neceffary for children who abound with grofs 
humours. An infufion of the Peruvian bark in wine or ale would 
be of fervice, were it poffible to bring them to take it. We might 
here mention many otlier medicines which have been recommended 
for the rickets ; but as there is far more danger in t*ufting to thefe 
than in neglecting them altogether, we chufe rather to pafs them 
over, and to recommend a proper regimen as the thing chiefly to be 
depended on. 

OF CONVULSIONS. 

THOUGH more children are faid to die of coavulfions than 
of any other difeafe, yet they are for the moft part only a fymptom 
of fome other malady. Whatever greatly irritates or ftimulates 
the nerves may occafion convulfions. Hence infants whofe nerves 
are eaf'ly afFedled, are often thrown into convulfions by any thing 
that irritates the alimentary canal ; likewife by teething ; flrait 
clothes ; the approach of the fmall pcx, meafles, or other eruptive 
difeafes. 

When convulfions proceed from an irritation of the flomach 
or bowels, whatever clears them of their acrid contents, or renders 
thefe mild and inoffenfive, v/ill generally perform a cure ; where- 
fore, if the child be coftive, the bed way will be to begin with a 
clyfter and afterwards to give a gentle vomit, which may be re- 
peated occafionally, and the body in the mean time kept open by 
gentle dcfes of magnejia alba, or fmall quantities of rhubarb mixed 
with the powder of crab's claws. 

Convulfions which precede the eruption of the fmall-pox cr 
meafles, generally go off upon thefe making their appearance. The 
principal danger in this cafe arifes from the fears and apprehen- 
iions of thofe who have the care of the patient. Convulfions are 
very alarming, and fomething muft be dene to appeafe the affright- 
ed parents, nurfes, &c. Hence the unhappy infant often under- 
goes bleeding, Wittering, and feveral other operations, to the great 
danger of its life, when a little time, bathing the feet in warm 
water, and growing in a mild clyfter, would have fet all to rights* 
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When convulfnn-fits arife from the cutting of teeth, befides 
gentle evacuations, we woul 1 recommtnd blift-rng, and the ufe of 
antifpafmodic medicines, as the tincture of foot, afafcetida,or caftor. 
A few drops of any of thefe may be mixed in a cup of white-wine 
whey, and given occafionally. 

When cDnvulfions proceed from any external caufe, as the 
preiTure cccafioned by firait clothes cr bandages, &c. thefe 
ought immediately to be removed ; though in this cafe taking away 
the caufe will not always remove the effect, yet it ought: to be 
done. It is not likely that the patient will recover, as long as the 
caufe which firft gave rife to the diforder continues to aft. 

When a child is feized with convulfions Without paving any 
complaint in the bowels, cr fymptoms of tect-inpr ; or any r.-fh or 
other difcharge which has been iuddenly dried up; we have reafon 
to conclude that it is a primary difeafe, and proceeds immediately 
from the brain. Cafes of this kind, however, happen but feldora, 
which is very fortunate, as lit«le can be done to relieve the unhap- 
py patient. When a difeafe proceeds from an original fault in the 
formation or (truchire of the brain itfelf, v/e cannot expect that it 
fhould yield to medicine. But as this is not always the caufe, even 
of convulfions which proceed immediately from the brain, tome at- 
tempts fhould be m-de to remove them. The chief intention to be 
purlusd for this purp^fe, is to crake feme derivation from the head,, 
by blifteriog, purging, and the like. Should thefe fail, iffues or 
fetonsmay be put in the neck, or between the fhoulders. 

OF WATER IN THE HEAD. 

THOUGH water in the head, or a diopfy cf the brain, may 
affect adults as well as children, yet, as the latter are more pecu- 
liarly liable to if, we thought that it would be moft proper to place 
it among tne difeafes of infants. 

CAUSES. — A dropfy of the brain may proceed from injuries 
done to the brain itfelf by fails, blows, or the like ; it may alfo pro- 
ceed from an original laxity or weaknefs of the brain ; from fcirr- 
hous tumours or excrefcencee within the fkull ;• a th ; n watery ftate 
of the blood ; adiminifhed fecretion of urine ; a iudden check or 
the perfpiration ; and laftly, from tedious and lingering difeafes| 
which wafte and confume the patent. 

SYMPTOMS.— This difeafe has at firft the appsarance of a 
flow fevv-r ; the patient complains cf a pain in the crown of his 
head or over his eyes ; hefhuns the light ; is lick, and fometimes 
vomits ; his pulfe is irregular and generally low ; though he feems 
heavy and dull, yet he does not fleep ; he is fometimes delirious, 
and frequently iees objects double ; towards the end of this com- 
monly fatal difeafe, the pulfe becomes more frequent, the pupils 
are generally dilated, the cheeks flufhed, the patient becomes com- 
atofe, and convulfions enfue.* . 

MEDICINE.— No medicine has hitherto been found fulhcient 
to carry off a dropfy of the brain, h is laudable, however, to 

•I very lately loft . patient in this difeafe. where a cu-ious W*'& fe ed anlhS 
place. The water at firft aweared to be in the abdomen, afterwards in the brraft, and I»ft 
of all it rocootcd up to the brain, where it foon proved lattl, 
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make fome attempts, as time or chance may bring many things to 
'tent of which at prefent we have no idea. The medicindPeener, 
: iUy ufed are, purges of rhubarb or jalap, with calomel or blifter- 
icK-p'afrers applied to the neck or back part of the head. 10 which 
we would beg leave to add diuretics, or medicines which promote 
the fecretion cf urine, fuch as are recommended in the common 
drcpfy. A difcharge from the nofe ought likewife to be promoted 
by cauiing the patient to muff the powder of alarum, white helle- 
bore cr the like, ..;.,./* 
Some practitioners have of late pretended to cure this difeale 
by the ufe cf mercury. I have not been lb happy as to fee any 
inftances of a cure being performed in a confirmed dropfy of th e 
brain ; but in lo deiperate a malady every thing deierves a trial. ^ 

CHAP. LIT, 
OF SURGERT.* 

' JL O defcribe all the operations of furgery, and to point out 
the different difeafes in which thefe operations are neceflary, would 
extend this article far beyond the limits allotted to it : we muft 
therefore confine our cbiervations to fuch cafes as molt generally 
occur, and in which proper affiftance is either not aiked, or not 
always to be obtained. 

Though an acquaintance with the ftruolure of the human body 
is indifpeniably neceflary to qualify a man for being an expert 
furgeon ; yet many things may begone to fave the lives of their 
fellow-men, in emergencies, by thofe who are no adepts in anato- 
my. It is amazing with what facility the peafants dailv perform 
operations upon brute animals, which are not of a lefs difficult na- 
ture than manv of thofe performed on the human fpecies ; yet they 
ft Horn fail of fuccefs. 

Indeed every man is in fome meafure a furgeon whether he 
will! eor not. He feels an inclination to affift his fellow-men in dif- 
♦fete, and accidents happen every hour which giveoccafion to extr- 
cife this feeling. The feelings of the heart, however, when net 
dire&ed by the judgment are apt to reiflead. Thus onv., by a ram 
attempt to lave his friend, may fometimes defiroy him ; while 
another, for fear of doing amifs, ftands ftill and lees his bofcm 
friend expire without lb much as attempting to relieve -him, even 
when the means are in his power. As every good man would wifli 
to fteer a courfe different from either of thefe, it will no doubt be 
agreeable to him to know what ought to be done upon fuch emer- 
gencies. 

f One reafon *,hy this difeafe it leldom or never cured, may be, that it i« feldom known 
irH too far advanced to admit of a remedy. Did pirents watch the firft fymptums, and call 
a phyhoan in due time, 1 am inclined to think that fomething might be done But thef- 
firmptoms are not yet fufficiently known, and are often miftaken even by phyfidans them". 
fcltes. O thu i lately f, w a ftrik ; ; nftancc j a t ; t attende „ . a ^ P e ^ inen " in ft ; 
tioner r-t this city, who had all along miltaken the aifeafe for teething. em,nent P ra0tl 

; La« I rafticehai fully proved, that all Surgical Instruments, except the lancet for 

A. i,' 
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OF BLEEDING. 

NO operation of furgery is fo frequently neteflary as bleed- 
ing ; it ought therefore to be very generally underftood, But 
though pradtifed by midwives, gardeners, blackfmiths, &c. we 
have reafon to believe that very tew know when it is proper. Ev- 
en ^ phyficians themfelves have been fomuc the dupes of theo- 
ry in this article, as to render it the fubject of ridicule. 1 1 is, how- 
ever, an operation of great importance, and mull, when fealb ably 
and properly performed, be of Angular fervice to thofe in diflrefs. 

Bleeding is proper at the beginning of all inflammatory fevers, 
as pleurifies, peripneumonies, &c. It is likevife proper in all topic- 
al inflammations, as thofe of the interlines, wornb, bladder, (to- 
mach, kidnies, throat, eyes, Sec. as alio in the afthraa, fcialic pains, 
coughs, jiead-nchs 1 , rheumatifms, the apoplexy, epilepfy, and 
bloody-flax. After falls, blows, bruifes, or any violent hurt re- 
ceived either exreraally or internally, bleeding is neceffary. It is 
likewife neceflary for perfois who have had the misfortune to be 
lirangled, drowned, fuffocated with foul air, the fumes o£metals cr 
the like. In a word, whenever the vital motions have been fud- 
deniy ftopt from any caufe whatever, except in fwoonings occasion- 
ed by mere weaknefs or hyfteric affections, it is proper to open a 
vein. But in all diforders proceeding from a relaxation of the fol- 
ids ? and an impoverifhed ftate of the blood, as dropfies, cacochy* 
mies, &c. bleeding is improper. 

Bleeding for topical inflammations ought always to be per- 
formed as near the part affected as pofTible. When this can be 
done with a lancet, it is to be preferred to any other method ; but 
where a vein cannot be found, recourfe muft be had to leeches cr 
cupping. 

The quantity of blood to be let muft always be regulated by 
the ftrength, age, conftitution, manner of life and other circumftan- 
ces, relating to the patient. It would be ridiculous to fuppofe that 
a child could bear to loofe as much blood as a grown perlbn, or 
that a delicate lady fhould be bled to the fame extent as a robuic 
man. 

FroraHiatever part of the body blood is to be let, a bandage 
mufi be applied between that part and the heart. As it is often ne- 
ceffary, in order to raife the vein, to make the bondage pretty tight, 
it will be proper in fuch cafes, as foon as the blood begius to flowj 
to iiacken it a little. The bandage ought to be applied at Ieafc an 
inch, or an inch and ar^half, from the place where the wound is 
intended to be made. ! 

Perfons not ikilled in anatomy ought never to bleed m a vein 
that lies over an artery or a tendon, if they can avoid it. The 
former may eafily be known from its puliation cr beating, and the 
latter from its feeling hard or tight like a whip ccrd under the fin- 
ger* i 

It was formerly a rule, even among thofe who hr.d the charac- 
ter of being regular practitioners, to bleed their patients in certain 
difeafes till they fainted. Surely a more ridicnlcus rule could not 
be propoie^- Ono rvr.-fon will faint at the very fight cr a lanca,. 
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while another will lofe almoft the whole blood of his body before 
he faints. Swooning depends more upon the ftate of the mind than 
of the body : befides, it may often be occaficned or prevented by 
the manner in which the operation is performed. 

Children are generally hi -d with leeches. This, though fome- 
times neceffary, is a very troublefome and uncertain practice. i( is 
>mpoffibl to know what quantity of blood is taken away by leech- 
es ; befides, the bleeding is often very difficult to flop, and the 
wounds are not eafily healed. Would thofe who practice bleed- 
ing take a little more pains, and accuftom themfelves to bleed chil- 
dren, they would not find it fuch a difficult operation as they imag- 

me. 

Certain hurtful prejudices with regard to ble«ding ftill prevail 
among the country people. They talk, for inftance, of head-veins, 
heart-veins, bread-veins, &c. and believe that bleeding in thele will 
certainly cure all difeafes of the parts from whence they are fuppo- 
fed to come, without coni.dericg ; t at all the blood veffels arifefrom 
the heart and return to it again ; for which reafon, udefs in topical in- 
liammaticns, it fignifies very little from what part of the body the 
blood is taken. But this, though a foolifh prejudice, is not near fo 
hurtful as the vulgar notion that the firft bleeding v/ill perform 
wonders. This belief makes them often poftpone the operation 
when neceffary, in order to reierve it for fome more important oc- 
casion, and when they think themfelves in extreme danger, .hey fly 
to it for relief whether it be proper or not. Bleedi. g at certain 
itated periods or feafons has likewife bad effects. 

It is a common notion that bleeding in the feet draws the hu- 
mours downwards, and confequently cures difeafes of the head and 
other fuperior parts ; but we have already obferved that, in all 
topical affections, the blood onght to be drawn as near the part as 
poffible. When it is neceflary, however, to bleed in the foot or 
hand, as the veins are fmall, and the bleeding is apt to ft p too foon, 
the part ought to be immerfed in warm water, and kept there till a 
fufficient quantity of blood be let. 

We In .11 not fpend time in defcribing the manner of perform- 
ing this operation : that will be better learned by example than 
precept. Twenty pages of deicription would not convey lo juft an 
idea of the operation as feeing it once performed by an expert 
hand. Neither is it neceflary to point out the different parts of the 
body from whence blood may be taken, as the arm, foat, forehead, 
temples, neck, &c. Thefe will readily occur to every intelligent 
perlon, and the foregoing obfervatiens win" be fufficient for deter, 
mining which of t era is raoft proper upon any particular occafion. 
In all cues where the intention is merelv to leiTcn the general maf* 
of blood, the arm is the moil commodious part of the body in 
which the operation can be performed. 

OF INFLAMMATIONS AND ABSCESSES. 
FROM whatever caufe an inflammation proceeds, it muft ter- 
minate etcher by difperfion, fuppuration, or gangrene. Thou t 
is impoffiole to foretell with certainty in which of thefe wavs anv 
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particular inflammation will terminate, yet a probable conjecture 
may be formed with regard to the event, from a knowledge of the 
patient's age and conttitution. Inflammations happening in a flight 
degree upon cc 1 's, and without any previous inditpcfition, will mcfr 
probably be diiperfed ; thofe which follow clofe upon a fever, or 
happen to perfons of a grofs habit of bo'y, will generally fup- 
purate ; and thofe which attack very old people, or perfons of a 
dropfical habit, will have a ftrong tendency to gangrene. 

If the inflammaion be flight, and the conftitution found, the 
difperfion ought always to be attempted. This will be belt pro- 
moted by a flender diluting diet, plentiful bleeding, and repeated 
purges. The part itfeif mull be fomented, and, if the {kin be very 
tenie, it may be embrocated with a mixture of three-fourths of 
fweet oil, and one fourth of vinegar, and afterwards covered with 
a piece of wax-plafter. m 

If notwithstanding thefe applications, the fymptomatic fever 
increaies, and the tumour becomes larger, with a violent pain and 
pulfation, it will be proper to promote the fuppuration. The beft 
application f r this purpofe is a foftpouhice, which may be renew- 
ed twice' a-day. If t ne fuppuration proceeds but flowly, a raw on- 
ion cut fmall or bruiled may be fpread upon the poultice. When 
the abfcefs is ripe or fit for opening, which may eafily be known 
fr< m the thinnefs of the fkin in the moft prominent part of it, a 
fluauation of matter which may be felt under the finger, and, gen- 
erally fpeaking, an abatement of the pain, it may be opened either 
with a lancet or by means of cauftic. 

The lad way in which an inflammation terminates, is in a gan- 
grene or mortification, the approach of which may be known by 
the following Symptoms : the inflammation lofes its rednefs, and 
becomes duikifli or livid ; the teniion of the fkin goes off, and it 
feels flabby ; little bladders filled with ichor of different colours 
fpread all over it ; the tumour fubfides, a^d from a dulkifh com- 
plexion becomes block; a quick low pulfe, with cold clammy 
fweats, are the immediate forerunners of death. 

When the fymptoms firft appear, the part ought <o be dreffed 
with 'London treacle, or a cataplafm made of lixivium and bran. 
Should the fvmptoms become worfe, the part rmift be fcarified and 
afterwards dreffed with bafilicum foftened with oil of turpentine. 
All the dreflings mult be applied warm. With regard to interna! 
medicines, the patient rauft be fupported with generous cordials, 
and the Peruvian bark exhibited in as large doles as the itomach 
will bear it. If the mortm" 3d parts fhould feparate, the wound wdi 
become a common ulcer, and mult be treated accordingly. 

This article includes the treatment of all thole d .ieaies, which, 
in different parts of the country, go by the names of biles, impo/i- 
u,, m ,< n„hith*s &c. They are all abfeeffes in coniequ?nce of a pre. 
&*tf»**^if P^ble.oughtrobedircuffed; but 
when this cannot be done, the fuppuration fhonld be promoted, and 
the matter difcharged by an inciiion, if neceflary ; afterwards the 
fore may be dreifcd with yellow bafilicum, or iome other digeir.v, 
rtraenfc. 
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OF WOUNDS. 

NO part of medicine has been more miftaken than the treat- 
ment or cure of wounds. Mankind in general believe that cer- 
tain herbs, ointments, and platters are poffeffed of wonderful heal- 
ing powers, and imagine that no wound can be cured without the 
application of them. It is however a fact, that no external appli- 
cation whatever contributes rowards the cure of a wound, any- 
other way than by keeping the parts^bft, clean, and defending them 
from the external air, which may be as effectually done by dry lint, 
as by the moft pompous applications, while it is exeicpt from 
many of the bad confequences attending them, 

'Th? fame obfervation holds with refpect to internal applica- 
tions. Thefe only promote the cure of wounds as far as they 
tend to prevent a fever, or to remove any caule that might obftruci: 
or impede the operations of Nature. It is Nature alone that cures 
wounds : All that art can do is to remove obftacles, and to put the 
p-rts in fuch a condition as is the mo/t favourable to Nature's 
efforts. 

With this fimple view we mall confider the treatment of 
wounds, and endeavour to point out fuch fteps as ought to be 
taken to facilitate their cure. 

The firft thing to be done when a perfon has received a 
wound, is to examine whether any foreign body be lodged in it, as 
wood t ftone, iron, lead, glafs, dirt, bits of cloth, or the like. — 
Thefe, if poffible, ought to be extracted, and the wound cleaned, 
before any dreffmgs be applied. When that cannot be effected 
with finery, on account of the patient's weaknefs, or lofs of blood, 
they muft be fuffered to remain in the wound, and afterwards ex- 
tracted when he is more able to \$ ar it. 

When a wound penetrates into any of the cavities of the 
body, as the bread, the bowels, &c. or 'where any confiderable 
blood-yeffel is cut, a lkilful furgeon ought immediately to be called, 
otherwife the patient may lofe his life. But fometimes the dis- 
charge of bio d is [o great, that if it be not ftopt, the patient may die 
even before a furgeon, though at no great diftance^ can arrive. — 
in this cafe, fomething muft be done by thofe who are prefent. If 
the wound be in any of the limbs, the bleeding may generally be ftopt 
by applying a tight ligature or bandage round the member a little 
above the wound. The belt method of doing this is to put a firing 
broad garter round the part, but fo flack aseafiiy to admit a fell 
piece of ftick to be put under it, which Eieft be twifted, in the fame 
manner as a countryman does a cart rope to fecure his loading, tf 11 
the bleeding ftops. Whenever this is the cafe, he muft take care 
to twiit it no longer, as (training it too much might cccafion an in- 
flammation ot the parts, and endanger a gangrene. 

In parts where this bandage cannot be applied, various ether 
metolsmaybemedtoitop the bleeding, as the application of 
ftyptics, aftnngents, &c. Cloths dipped in a folution of blu« vit- 
riol m water, or thejljptic water c£ the Difpenfatories, may be an- 
plieS to the wound. When thefe cannot be obtained, ftrong fpirfa 
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of wine may be ufed. Some recommend the agaric * of the oak as 
preferable to any of the other ftyptics ; and indeed it delerves con - 
iiderable encomiums. 

It is eafiy obtained, and ought to be kept in every family, in 
cafe of accidents. A piece of it muft be hid upon the wound, and 
covered with a good deal of lint, above which a bandage may be 
applied fo tight as to keep it firrr-ly on. 

Though fpirirs, tinctures, and hot balfams may be ufrd, in 
order to ftop the bleeding when it is exceflive, they are improper ?t 
other times. They do not promote, but retard the cure, and often 
change a fimple wound into an ulcer. People imagine, becaufe hot 
balfams congral the blood, and feem, as it were, to fodder up the 
wound, that they therefore heal it ; but this is only a deception.— 
Tney may indeed ftop the flowing blood, by feariug the mouths ci 
the velTels ; but, by rendering the parts callous they obftruci tb 
cure* 

la ffght wounds, which do not penetrate much deeper than 
the fkin, the beft application is a bit of the common black flicking - 
plafter. This keeps the fides of the wound together, and prevent 
the air from hurting it, which is all that is # neceflary. When a 
wound penetrates deep, it is not fafe to keep its lips quitecLi'e : this 
keeps in the matter, and is apt to make the wound fetter. In this 
cafe the beft way is to fill the wound with foft lint, commonly call- 
ed caMs. It however muft not be fluffed in too hard, ptherwife it 
wiil do hurt. The lihtlmay be covered with a cloth dipped in oil, or 
fpread with the common wax-plafter ; [ and the whole muft he 
kept on by a proper bandage. 

We ihall not fpend time in defcribing the different bandnges 
that may be proper for wounds in different parts of the body j 
common fenfewill generally fuggeft the moft commodious method 
of applying a bandage ; befide, ddcriptiens of {his kind are ixr. 
eafily underftood or remembered. 

' The firlt dreffing ought to continue on for at lead two days ; 
after which it maybe removed, and frefh lint applied as before. — 
If any part of the lirft drefling i ticks fo dole as not to be removed 
with eafe or fafety to the patient, it may be allowed to continue, 
and frelh lint dipped in fweet oil laid over it. This will foffen ir, 
fo as to make it come off eafily at the next drefling. Afterwards 
the wound may be dreffed twice a-d*y in the fame manner till it l-e 
quite healed. Thofe who are fond of falves orointments, may. 
after the wound is become very fuperficial, drefs it with the yellow 

* Dr. Tiflbt, in his " Advice to the people," g ; ves the followin- di-ections for gather- 
ing preparing, and applying theagaric. " Gather in autumn," fays he, "while the hue- 
weather lifts, the agaric of the oak, which is a kind of fungus or excrefce.nce iffuir.g from 
the wood of that tree. It confifts at firft of four parts, which prefs-.nt themlelvrs (uccefln-e y : 
I. The outward rind, orfk : n, which may be thrown away. 2. Th-oart immediately under 
this rind which is the beft of all. This ts to be beat well with a hammer t Ji it becomes Ml 
and ve y pliable. This is the only preparation it requires, and a fiice of it of a proprr fize is to be 
apufedd redly ov c r the burfting-open b'ood veftels. It conftnnce* and brings them c'ofe 
together, ftops the bleeding, and generally frill oft at the end of two day*. 3. rhe th.rt 
rart adhering d the fecond may ferve to flop the bleeding from the f mailer veflels ; and the 
fourth and laft part may bereduced to powder as co^ucingtO^efameMrpafe. ^tre *• 
agaric cannot be had, fponge rtv*y be ufed in i» ftead-. It muft be applied in the fan* nun. 
litr, and has nearly the fame effects. 

f S«e Appendix, Wax Plaflcr. 
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I ^iisum * and if fungus, or wh?.t is called proud&Jb, fhould rife in 
the wound, it may be checked, by mixing with the ointment a little 
burnt alum or red precipitate of mercury. 

When a w-und is greatly inflamed, the moft proper application 
is a poultice of bread and milk foftened with a little fweet oil or 
freih butter. This muft be applied mftead cf a platter, and .mould 
be changed twice a-day. ; 

If the wound be large, and there is reafon to fear an inflam- 
mation the patient fheuld be kept on a very low diet. He muft 
abftam'from flefh, flrong liquors, and everything that is of a heat- 
ing nature, if he be of a full habit, and h:s bit but little blood 
from the wound, he muft be bled'; and, if iheiymptomsbe urgent, 
the operation may be repeated. But when the patient has been 
greatly weakened by lei's cf blood from the wound, it will be dan- 
gerous to bleed him, even though a fever mould enfue. Nature 
mould never hz too far exhaufted. It is always more fafe to allow 
her to itruggle with the difeafe, in her own way, than to fink the 
patient's ftrength by exceffive evacuations. 

Wounded perlhns ought to be kept perfectly quiet and eafy. 
Everything that ruffles the mind or moves the paflions, as love, 
anger, fear, excrflivejoy, &c. are very hurtful. I hey ought above 
all things to abftain from venery. The rxdy fhould be kept gently 
open, eh her by laxative clyfters, or by a cool vegetable diet, as 
roafted apples, Hewed prunes, boiled (pinnage, and fuch like. 

OF BURNS AND SCALDS. § 

VARIOUS remedies are recommended for the treatment of 
rhefe accidents ; and it happens fortunately for the prelTure of fuch 
an emergency, that fome of the moft common things are alfo the 
moft ufeful on the occafion. The pain of burrs and fcalds may be 
inftantly abated by immerfmg the part affl&edin cold water, or in- 
deed in any cold fluid, or in fpirits of wine. An excellent applica- 
tion likewif. is vinegar, with or without powdered chalk in it. If 
the injury be on the fingers or hands, the application may be made 
by immerfion ; but if in any part where this would be inconveni- 
ent, the vinegar may be applied by means of linen rags dipped in 
it. In flight injuries, the vinegar, if early and affiduoiifly applied 
will of itfelf fron eff.ct. a cure ; but fhould any degree of pain re- 
turn, the immerfwn or fomentation muft be repeated. 

In recent burns or fcalds, attended with large Uifters, excoria- 
tions, or lofs of fubftance, the vinegar ought to be applied till the 

pain nearly ceafes, which generally happens within eight hours 

Many practitioners recommend fpirits of turpentine inliead of vine- 
gar ; or lime-water and linfeed-oil. The vinegar need not be em- 
ployed longer than twelve hours, except on the outfide of the fores 
which, while thev continue to be fwelled or inflamed, fhould be 
fomented for a minute or two before they are drefied. 

For drilling the fores which arife from burns or tcalds one of 

the beft applications is a poultice of bread, water, and fweet oil. 

This (Homd be removed in fix hours, when the fores are to 'be 
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covered with chalk finely powdered, till it has abforbed the matter? 
and appears quite dry. A frefh poultice muft be laid over the 
whole, which, with the fprinkling of the chalk, is to be repeated 
morning and evening till the lores are healed. 

After the iecond or third day, if the fores be on a part of the 
body where it is difficult to keep the poultice froHifhiftirg,a nlafter 
of cerate thickly fpread, may be ufed as a fubftitute in the day time- 
When there are large blifters upon the par, they fh Mild be 
opened with a lancet before the application of the vinegar ; and the 
water they contain be preffed out with a linen cloth, that the vine- 
gar may act more clofely upon the burnt flefh, which in this cafe it 
does efficacioufly. In ievere cafes, and in cold wearh r, the vine- 
gar ihould be nearly blood-warm. 

If the patient will not fuller the vinegar to be applied immedi- 
ately to thefurface, on account of the pain it excites, a linen rag 
foaked in fweet oil may be previoufly laid on the part, covering the 
whole with cloths dipped in vinegar ; and thefe applications are to 
beoccafionally repeated till the pain and inflammation be entirely 
removed ; after which the parts fhould be drafted, or, if the burn- 
ing be very deep, with a mixture of that and yellow bafilicum. 

When the burn or fcald is violent, or has produced a high de- 
gree of inflammation, fo that there is reafon to be apprehenfive of 
a gangrene, the fame method of cure becomes necefTary as in other 
violent inflammations. The patient, in this cafe, muft be put 
upon a low diet, and drink plentifully of weak diluting liquors. — 
He muft likewife be bled, an ! his body be kept open. But if the 
burnt parts fhould become livid or black, with other fymptoms of 
mortification, it will be necefTary to apply to them camphorated 
fpirits of wine, tincftu^e of myrrh, and oth r antifeptics or correctors 
of putrefaction, mixed with a decoction of the Peruvian bark. In 
this cafe, the bark muft likewife be taken internally ; the patient at 
the fame ti.oe ufiog a more generous diet, with wine, fpiceries, &c. 
When barns are oosafioned by the exploflon of gun powder, 
fome of the grains of the powder are apt to be forced into the fkin. 
At firft they produce much irritation ; and, if they be not remov- 
ed, they commonly leave marks which remain during life. They 
fhould therefore be picked out as foon as poffible after the acci* 
dent ; and to prevent inflammation, as well as to diffolve any pow- 
der which may remain, the parts affected, fhould be covered for a 
day ot two with emollient poultices. 

A ftrong folution of (bap in water has long been in ufe with 
artificers employed in any bufinefs expofing workmen to verv bad 
fcdds. This is allowed to be an excellent remedy. Bu% as the 
foap would take fome time in diflblving, and the lolution fome 
time in cooling, Dr. Underwood recommends a mixture of fix 
ounces of oil to ten of water, with two drachms of the ley of kali, 
or pot-afh. This quantity may be iufficient for a burn on the hand 
or foot, which is to be immerfed, and kept about half an hour in 
the liquor, which will remove the injury, if recourfe to it immed£ 
ately be had ; but muft be repeated, as the pain may require, it 
the lcald or burn be of fome Handing. 

(35) 
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As example teaches better than precept, I fhaH relate the treat- 
ment of the moft dreadful cafe of this kind that has cccured in my 
practice. A middle-aged man, of a good conftitution, fell into a 
large veiTel full of boiling water, and miferably fcalded about one 
half of his body. As his clothes were on, the burning in fome 
parts was very deep before they could be got off. For the firft two 
days the fcalded parts had been frequently anointed with a mixture 
of lime-water and oil, which is a very proper application for recent 
burnings. On the third day, when 1 firlt law him,, his fever wavS 
high, and his body coftive,for which he was blcd,and bad an emolli- 
ent clyfter adminiitered. Poultices of* bread and milk, foftened 
with frefh butter, were likewife applied to the affected parts, to 
abate the heat and inflammation. His fever fall continuing high, 
he was bled a fecond time, was kept ftrictly on the cooling regi- 
men, took the faline mixture with fmall dofes of nitre, and had an 
emollient clyfter adminiitered once a-day. When the inflamma- 
tion began to abate, the parts were drefled with a digeitive com- 
pofed of brown cerate and yellow bafilicum. Where any black 
fpots appeared, they were ilightly fear ified, and touched with the 
tincture of myrrh, and to prevent their fpread"cg, the Peruvian 
bark was adminiitered. By this courfe, the man was fo well in 
three weeks as to be able to attend to his bufmefs. 

The moft uftful application, we are told, with which families 
can be provided againft any emergency of this kind, is a flrong 
brine, made by placing diced potatoes and common fait in alternate 
layers in a pan, allowing them to remain until the whole of the fait 
is liqu'fied ; which muft be then drained off, and kept in bottles, 
properly labeled, ready for immediate ufe. 

OF BRUISES. 

BRUISES are generally productive of worfe confequences 
than wounds. The danger from them does not appear immedi- 
ately, by which means it often happens that they are neglected. It 
is needlefs to give any definition of a difeafe fo univerfally known ; 
we fhall therefore proceed to point out the method of treating it. 

In flight bruifes it will be fufficient to bathe the part with 
warm vinegar, to which a little brandy or rum may occafionally be 
added, and to keep cloths wet with this mixture conftanfly applied 
to it- This is more proper than rubbing it with brandy, ipirits of 
wine, or other ardent fpirits, which are commonly ufed in fuch 
cafes- 

In fome parts of the country the peafants ppply to a recent 
bruife a cataplafra of frefh cow dung. I have often feen this cata- 
plafm applied to violent contufions occafioned by blows, falls, 
bruifes, and fuch like, and never knew it fail to have a good effect. 

When a bruife is very violent, the patient ought immediately 
to be bled, and put upon a proper regimen. His food fhould be 
light and cool, and his drink weak and of an opening nature ; as 
whey fweeteced with honey, decoctions of tamarinds, barley, 
cream-lartar whey, and fuch like. The bruil'ed part muft be 
bathed with vinegar and water, as directed above ; and a poulik* 
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made by boiling crumbs of bread, elder-flowers, and euncmile 
flowers, in equal quantities of vinegar and water, applied to it. — ■ 
This poultice is peculiarly proper when a wound is joined to the 
br ,ife. It may be renewed two or three times a-day. 

As the ftru&ure of the vefiels is totally deftroyed by a violent 
bruife, there often enfues a great lofs of fuhftance, which produces 
an ulcerous (bra very difficult to cure. If the bone be affected, the 
fore will not hed before an exfoliation takes place ; that is, before 
the difeafed part of the bone feparates, and comes out through the 
wouad. This is often a very flow operation, and may even re- 
quire feverai years to h c completed. Hence it happens, that thefe 
feres are frequent lymiftikea fur the king's evil, and treated as 
fuch, though in fact they proceed fclely from the injury which the 
folid parts received from the blow. 

Patients in this fituation are peftered with different advices. ~ 
I/very one who fees them propofes a new remedy, till the fores are 
fb much irritated with various and oppofite applications, that it is 
often at length rendered abfolutely incurable- The beft method of 
managing fuch fores is, to take care that the patient's conftitution 
does not fufl'er by confinement or improper medicine, and to apply 
nothing to them befides fimple ointment fpread upon loft lint, over 
which a poultice of bread and milk, with boiled camomile flowers, 
or the like, may b ■ put to n urifh the part, and keep it loft and 
■^arm. Nature, thus aflifted, will generally in time operate a cure, 
by f rowing off the difeafed parts of the bone, a£.er which the 
fore foon heals. 

OF ULCERS. 

ULCERS may be the confequence of wcunds, bruifes, or 
impofthumes improperly treated ; they may likewife proceed from 
an ill fcate of the humours, or what may be called a bad habit of 
body. 

In the latter cafe they ought not to be haftily dried up,' cther- 
. wife it may prove fatal to the patient. Ulcers happen moft com- 
monly in the decline of life ; and perfons who neglect exercife, and 
live grofsly, are moft liable to them. The*y might often be pre- 
vented by retrenching ibme part of the folid food, or by opening 
artificial drains, as iflues, fetons, or the like. 

An ulcer may be diHanguifhed from a wound by its difchargirg 
a thin watery humour, which is often lb acrid as to inflame and 
corrode the Jkm ; by the hardnefs and perpendicular fituation of 
its fides or edges ; by the time of its duration, 8cc. 

It requires conuderable fkill to be able to judge whether or not 
an ulcer ought to be dried up. In general, all ulcers which proceed 
from a bad habit of body, fhould be fullered to continue open, at 
leaft till the constitution has been fo far changed by proper regi- 
men, or the ufe of medicine, that they fcem di'pofed to heal o r 
their own accord. Ulcers which are the effect of malignant fever; 
cr other acute difeafes, may generally be healed with fafety after 
the health has been reftored for fome time. The cure ought not 
to be attempted too icon, nor at any time v > it-bout she ufe 
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of purging medicines and a proper regimen. When wounds or 
brml.es have, by wrong treatment, degenerated into ulcer?, if the 
cocftitution be good, they may generally be healed with iafety-— 
When ulcers either accompany chronic difeafes, or come in th ir 
(lead, they muft be cautioufly healed. If an ulcer conduces to the 
patient's health, from whatever caufe it proceeds, it ought not to 
be healed ; but if, on the contrary, it waftes the ftrength vnd con- 
fumes the patient by a flow fever, it fhould be healed as fcon as 
poffible. 

We would earneftly recommend a flri£t attention to thefe 
particulars to all who have the misfortune to labour under this dis- 
order, particularly thofe in the decline of life ; as we have frequent- 
ly known people throw away their lives by the want of it, while 
they were extolling and generoufly rewarding thofe whom they 
oug/:.t to have looked upon as their executioners. 

The moft proper regimen for promoting the cure of ulcers, is 
to avoid all fpices, falted and high feafoned food, all ftrong liquors, 
and toleflen the ufual quantity of fleih meat. The bcdy ought to 
be kept gently open by a diet confifting rhiefly of cooling laxative 
vegetables, and by drinking butter-milk, whey fwee^ened with 
honey, or the like. The patient ought to be kept cheerful, and 
fhould take as much exercife as he can eafily bear. 

When the l&tom and fides of an ulcer feem hard and callous, 
they may be fprinkled twice a-day with a little r^d precipitate of 
mercury, and afterwards dreiTed with the yellow bafilieum ointment. 
Sometimes it will be necefTary to have the edges of the ulcer Scarifi- 
ed with the lancet. 

Lime-water has frequently been known to have happy effects 
in the cure of obftinate ulcers. It may be ufed in the lame man- 
ner as directed for the ftone and gravel. 

My late learned and ingenious friend Dr. Whytt ftrongly re- 
commends the ufe of the fdution of corrofive fublimate of mercury 
in brandy, for the cure of obftinate ill-conditi ned ulcers. I have 
frequently found this medicine, when given according to the Doc- 
tor's directions, prove very fuccefsful. This dole is a table fpoon- 
ful night and morning ; at the fame time wafhing the fere twice or 
thrice a-day with it. In a letter which I had from the D ftor a 
little before his death, he informed me, '* That he oblerved wafh- 
ing the fore thrice a-day with the fclution of a triple ftrength was 
very beneficial."* 

A fiftulcus ulcer can feldom be cured without an operation. — 
It muft either be laid open fo as to have its callou? parrs deftroyed 
by fome corrofive application, or they muft be entirely cut away by 
the knife ; but as this operation requires the hand of an expert 
iurgeon, there is no occafion to defcribe ir. Ulcers about the 
anus are moft apt to become fiftulons, and are very difficult to cure. 
Some indeed pretend to have found Ward's fiftula pafte very fuc- 
cefsful in this complaint. It is not a dangerous medicine, and be- 
ing eafily procured, it may deferve a trial ; but as thefe ulcers 

* In ulc rs of the lower limbs great benefit is oftin receiVfd from tight rollers, or wear 
fng a laced flocking, u thi- prevents the/lux of humours to the fores, and difpofes th 
heal. 
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generally proceed from an ill habit of body, they will feldom yieM 
to any thing except a long courfe of regimen, aflifted by medicines 
which are calculated to correct that particular habit, and to induce 
an almcft total change in the confutation. 
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CHAP. LIU. 
OF DISLOCATIONS. 



HEN a bone is moved out of its place or articulation, 
fo as to impede its proper functions, it is laid to be luxated 0$ 
di/located. As this often happens to peribns in fituations where no 
medical affiltance can be obtained, by which means limbs, and 
even lives, are frequendy loft, we fhall endeavour to point out the 
method of reducing the moft common luxations, and thole which re- 
quire immediate affiftance. Any perfon of common fenle and re- 
folution, who is prefent when a enucleation happens, may often be 
of more ferviee to the patient, than the moft expert furgeon can 
after the (welling and inllammai ion have come on. When thefe 
are prefenr, it is difficult to know the ftate of the joint, and dan- 
gerous to attempc a reduction, and by waiting till they are gone 
off, the mufcles become fo relaxed, and the cavity filled up, that the 
bone can never afterwards be retained in its place. 

A recent diilocation may g- nerally be reduced by extenfion 
alone, which muft always be greater or lefs according to the 
ftrength of the mufcl -y which move the joint, the age, roouftnefs, 
and other circumftances of the patient. When the bone has been 
out of its place for a confiderable time, and a lwelling or inflamma- 
tion has come on, it will be neceflary to bleed the patient, and, after 
fomenting the part, to apply toft poultices with vinegar to it for 
fome time before tne reduction is attempted. 

All that is neceiTary after the reduction, is to apply cloths dipt 
in vinegar or camphorated fpirits of wine to the part, and to keep 
it perfectly eafy. Many bad eonfequeaces proceed from the' 
neglect of this rule. A diilocation feldom happens without the 
tendons and ligaments of the joint being ftretched and fometimes 
torn. When thefe are kept ealv till they recover their ftrength 
and tone, all goes on very well ; but if the injury be increafed by 
too frequent an exertion of the parts, no wonder if they be found 
weak and difeaied ever after, 

DISLOCATION OF THE JAW. 

THE lower jaw may be luxated by yawning, blows, falls, 
chewing hard fubftances, or the like. It is eafily known from the 
patient's being unable to fhut his mouth, or to eat any thing, as 
the teeth of the under jaw do not correfpond with thole of the up- 
per ; beiides, the chin either hangs down, or is thrown toward one 
fide, and the patient is neither able to fpeak diftinctly, nor to fwal- 
low without confiderable difficulty. 

The ufual method of reducing a diflocated jaw is to fet the 
patient upon a low Itool, fo as an dliitant may hold the head firm 
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by preiTmg It againft: his breaft. The operator is then to thruft 
his two thumbs, being firft wrapped up with linen cloths that they 
may not flip, as far back iuto the patient's mouth as he can, while 
his fingers are applied to the jaw externally. After he has gjt firm 
hold of the jaw, he is topi efs it ftrorgly downwards and back- 
wards by which means the elapfed heads of the jaw may be ealily 
pufh-. d into their former cavities- 

The peaiants in fome parts of the country have a peculiar 
way of performing this operation. One of them puts a handker- 
chief under the patient's chin, then turning his back to that of the 
patient, pulls him up by the chin fo as to fufpeud him from the 
.ground. This^ method often fucceeds, but we think it a dangerous 
one, and therefore recommend the former. 

DISLOCATION OF THE NECK, 

THE neck mav be difbeated by falls, violent blows, or the 
like. In this cafe, if the patient receives no ailiftance, he loon dies, 
which makes people imagine the neck w:s broken ; it is however, 
for t N .e molt part only partially difbeated, and may be reduced by 
aimoft any perfon who has relolution enough to attempt it. A 
Complete diilocationof the neck is inftantanecus death. 

When the neck is dillocated, the patient is immediately de- 
prived of all fenfe and motion ; his neck fwells, his countenance 
appears bloated ; his chin lies upon his breaft, and his face is gene- 
rally turned towards one fide. 

To reduce this dillccation, the unhappy perfon mould imme- 
diately be laid upon his back on the ground, and, the operator 
muft place himfelf behind him fo as to be al le to by held of his 
head with both hands, while he makes a refinance by pla.ing his 
knees agamft the patient's moulders. In this p iture he mult pull 
the head with confi derable force, gently twifti; g it at the fame time, 
if the face be turned to one fide, till he perceives that the joint is 
replaced, which may be known from the nolle which the bones 
generally make when g ing in, the patien-'s beginning to breathe, 
and the head continuing in its natural pcfture. 

This is one of thole operations which is mere eafy to perform 
than defcribe. I have known inltances of its being happily per- 
formed even by women, and often by men of no medical education. 
After the neck is reduced, the patient cug^.t to be bled, and mould 
be fuffered to reft for fome days, till theparts recover their proper 
tone. 

DISLOCATION OF THE RIBS. 

AS the articulation of the ribs with the back-bo r e is very 
ftroDg, they are not often diilrcated. It does however fometimes 
happen, which is a fufricient reafon for our taking notice of y-. — 
"When a rib is diflecated either upwards cr downwards, in order to 
replace it, the patient fhould be laid upon his bellv on a table, and 
the operator muft endeavour to pufh the head of the bone ^ into its 
proper pl°ce. Should this method notfucceed, the arm of the dis- 
ordered fide may be fufpended over a gate or ladder, and, while 
the ribs are thus ftretched afunder, the heads of fuch as are out of 
r lace may be thruft into their former fruition-. 
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Thofe diflocations wherein the heads of the ribs are forced in- 
wards, are both more dangerous and the molt difficult to reduce, 
as neither the hand nor any initrument can be applied internally 
to direct the luxated heads of the ribs. Almoft the only thing that 
can be done is, to lay the patient upon his belly over a cafk, or 
forne gibbous body, and to move the fore part of the rib inward 
towards the back, fometiines fhakiog it ; by this means the heads 
of the luxated ribs may flip into their tormer place. 
DISLOCATION OF THE SHOULDER. 

_ THE humerus or upper bone of the arm may be diflocated in 
various directions ; it happens however moft frequently down- 
wards, but very ftldom direftiy upwards. From the nature of its 
articulation, as well as from its expofure to external injuries, this 
bone is the molt fubject to diflocation of any in the body. A dif- 
\c cation of the humerus may be km .wn by a depreflion or cavity on 
the top of the moulder, and an inability to move the arm. When 
the dill cation is downward or forward, the arm is elongated, and a 
ball or lump is perceived under the arm pit ; but when it is back- 
ward, there appears a protuberance behind the fhoulder, and the 
arm is thrown forwards towards the breaft. 

'! heuiual method of reducing diflocations of the fhoulder is 
to feat the patient upon a low (tool, and tocaufe an affiftan' to hold 
his body fo that it may not give way to the extenfion, whue another 
lays hold of the arm a little above the elbow, and gradually extends 
it. The operator then puts a napkin under the patient's arm, and 
caufes it to be tied behind his own neck ; by this, while a fufticient 
extenfion is made, he lifts up the head cf the bone, and with his 
hands directs it into its proper place. There are various machines 
invented for facilitating this operation, but the hand of an expert 
furgeon is always more fafe. in young and delicate patients, I 
"have generally found it a v.ry eafy matter to reduce the fhoulder, 
by extending the arm with one hand, and thruftir g in the head of 
the bene with the other. In making the extension, the arm ought 
always to be a l\\th bent. 

DISLOCATION OF THE JLLBOW. 

THE bones of the fore-arm may be diflccated in any direc- 
tion. _ When this is the cafe, a protuberance may be obferved en 
that fide of the arm towards which thebeme is puflaed, from which, 
and the patient's inability to bend hU arm, a diflocation of this 
joint may eafily be known. 

Two afliltants are generally neceffary for reducing a diflocation 
of the elbow ; om= of them mnft 1 y hold of the arm above, and 
the o.her below the joint, and make a pretty firong extenfion, while 
the operator returns the bones into their proper place. After- 
wards the arm muft be bent, and fufpended for fome time with a 
fling about the neck. 

Luxations of the wrilt and fingers are to be reduced in the 
fame manner as thofe of the elbow ; viz. by making an extenfion 
in different directions, and thrufting the head of the bone into its 
place. 
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DISLOCATION OF THE THIGH. 

When' the thigh-bone is diflocated forward and down ware!, 
the knee and foot are turned out, and the leg is longer than the 
other, but when it is difplaced backward, it is ufually pulhed up- 
*vr.rd at the fame time, by which means the limb is fhcrtened, and 
the foot is turned inwards. 

When the thigh bone is difplaced forward and downward, 
the patient, in order to have it reduced, muft be laid upon his 
back and made faft by bandages, or held by afliftants, while by 
others an extenfion is made by means of flings fixed about the bot- 
tom of the t; igh a little above the knee. While the extenfion is 
made, the operator muft pufh the he*:d of the bone outward, till 
it gets into the focket. If the diflocation be outward, the patient 
mult be laid upon his face, and, during the extenfion, the head of 
the D ne muft De pulhed inward. 

Diflocations of the knees, ancles \ and /am, are reduced much in 
the fame manner as taofe of the upper extremities, viz* by making 
an extenfion in oppofite directions, while the operator replaces the 
bones. In many cafes, however, t:.e extenfion alone is fufficient, 
and tie bone will fl p into its place merely by pulling the limb with 
iuffrient free. It is not hereby meant, that fcrce alone is fuffi- 
cient f jr the reduction of diflocations. Skill and addrefs will often 
fucceed better than force. I have known a diflocation of the thigh 
reduced by one man, after all the force that could be ufed by fix 
had proved ineffectual. 



CHAP. LIV. 
OF BROKEN BONES, 6c. 



HERE is, in moft villages, fome perfon who pretends to 
the art cf reducing fractures. Though in general fuch peribns are 
very ignorant, yet fome of them are very fuccefsful ; which evi- 
dent iy proves, that a fmall degree of learning, with a fufficient (hare 
of common fenfe and a mechanical head, will enable a man to be 
ufeful in 'his way. We would, however, advife people never to 
employ fuch operators, when an expert and ikilful furgeon can be 
had ; but when this is impracticable, they muft be employed ; we 
fhall therefore recommend the following hints to their confedera- 
tion : 

When a large bone is broken, the patient's diet ought In all 
refpeCts to be the fame as in an inflammatory fever. He fhould 
likewife be kept quiet and cool, and his body open by emollient 
clyfters ; or, if thefe cannot be conveniently admin iftered, by food 
that is of an opening quality ; as ftewed prunes, apples boiled in 
milk, boiled fpinnage, and the like. It ought however to be here 
remarked, that perfons who have been accuftomed to live high, are 
not all of a fudden to be reduced to a very low diet. This might 
have fatal effects. There is often a neceffity for indulging even 
bad habits, in fome meafure, where the nature of the difeafe might 
require a different treatment, 
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It will generally be neceffary to bleed the patient immediately 
after a fracture, especially if he be young, of a full habit, or has at 
the fame time received any bruife or contufnn. This operation 
fhould not only be performed foon after the accident happens, but 
if the patient be very feveriffi, it may be repeated next day. — 
When leveral of the ribs are broken, bleeding is peculiarly necef- 
fary. 

If any of the large bones wh'ch fupport the body are broken, 
the patient muft keep his be 1 for leveral weeks. It is by no means 
neceffary, however tnat he flit uld lie all that time, as is cuftomary 
upon his back. This fituation finks the fpirits, galls and frets the 
patient's ikin, and renders him very uneafy. After the fecond 
week he may be gently railed up, and may lit feveral hours, fup- 
ported by a bed-chair, or the like, which wilt greatly relieve him, — 
Great care, nowever, muft be taken in railing him up and laying 
him down, that he make no exertions himfelf, othenvife the acYioa 
of the mulcles may pull the b^ne out cf its place.* 

It is of great importance to keep the patient dry and clean 
while in this fituation. _ By neglecting this, he is often fo galled 
and excoriated, that he is forced to keep fhifting places for eafe. — 
I have known a fractured thigh-bone, after it had been kept Straight 
for above a fortnignt, difplaced by this means, and continue bent 
for life, in fpite oi ail tnat could I e done. 

It has been cuttomary when a bone was broken, to keep the 
limb for five or fix weeks continually upon the ftretch. But this is 
a bad pofture. It is both uneafy to the patient, and unfavourable 
to the cure. The belt fituation is to keep the limb a little bent. — 
This is the pofture into which every animal puts its limbs when it- 
goes to reft, and in which feweft mulcles are upon the flretch. It 
isiealily affe&ed, by either laying the patient upon his fide, or 
making the bed fb as to favour this pofition of the limb. 

Bone-fetters ought carefully to examine whether the bone be 
not mattered or broken into feveral pieces. In this cafe it 
ibmeiimes be neceffary to have the limb immediately taken o ; F a 
ctherwife a gangrene or mortification may enfue. The horror 
which attends the very idea of an amputation, often occafion 
being delayed in fuch cafes till too fete. I have known this princi- 
ple operate fo ftrongly, that a limb where the bones were fhal 
into more than twenty pieces, was not amputated before the third 
day after the accident, when the gangrene had proceeded fo far as 
to render the operation ufelefs. 

When a fracture is accompanied with a wound, it muft be 
dreffed in all refpecb as a common wound. 

All that art can do towards the cure of a broken bone, is to 
lay it perfectly ftraight, and to keep it quite eafy. Ail tight ban- 

* Various pieces of machinery have been contrived for counteracting the fores ffthe 
mufcles, and retaking the fragments of broken bones ; but as descriptions of thefe without 
drawings would be of little ufe, 1 (hall refer the reader to a cheap and ufefui performance 
*' on the nature and cure of fractures," lately published by my ingenious friend Mr. Aicken, 
furgeon in Edinburgh ; wherein that gentleman has not only given an account of the ma- 
chines recommended in fractures by former authors, but has likewife added feveral improve- 
mentoof his own, which are peculiarly ufefui in compound fractures, and in cafes wherq 
patienti with broken bone* ire obliged to b: tr»nfportcd fivm oris place to another. 
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dages do hurt. They had much better be wanting altogether. A 
great many of the bad confequences which fucceed to fractured 
bones are owing to tight bandages. This is one of the ways in 
which excels oi art, or rath.-r . he abufe of it, dees more mitchief 
than vvoul ' be occafioned by the want of it. Some of the moft 
fudden cures of broken bones which were ever known, happened 
where no bondages were applied at all. Some method however 
mull be taken to keep the member Ready ; but this may be done 
many ways without bracing it with a tight bandage. 

The beft ; aethod of retention is by two or more founts made 
of leather or p-iteboard. Thefe if moiltened before they be ap- 
plied, foon afTume the fhape of the included member, and are fufli- 
cient, by the affiftance of a very flight bandage, for all tie pur- 
pofes of retention. The bandage which we would recommend, is 
that made with twelve or eighteen tails- It is much ealier applied 
and \aken off than rollers, and anfwers all the purpofes of reten- 
tion equally well. Th? fplints mould always be as long as the limb, 
with holes cut for the ancles when the fra&ure is in th» leg. 

In fractures of the ribs, where a bandage cannot be properly 
ufed, an adhefive plafler may be applied over the part. The patient 
in this cafe ought to keep himfelf quite eafy, avoiding every thing 
that may occafion fneezing, laughing, coughing, or the like. He 
ought to keep his body in a ftraight pofture, and ihould tak? care 
that his ftomach be conftantly diftended, by taking frequently fome 
light food, and drinking freely of weak watery liquors. 

The molt proper external application for a fracture is oxycrafe 
or a mixture of vinegar and water. The bandages mould be wet 
with this at every drefling. 

OF STRMNS. 

STRAINS are often attended with worfe confequences than 
broken bones. The reafon is obvious ; they are generally neglect- 
ed. When a bone is broken, the patient is obliged to keep the 
membsr eafy, becaufe he cannot make ufe of it ; but when a 
joint is only {trained, the perfon finding he can ftlll make a fhift to 
move it, is forry to 1 fe his time for lo trifling an aliment. In this 
way he deceives himfelf, and converts iBto an incurable malady 
what might have been removed by only keeping the part eafy for a 
few days. 

Country people generally immerfe a ftrained limb in cold wa- 
ter. This is very proper provided it be done immediately, and not 
kept in too long. But the cuftom of keeping the part immtrled in 
cold water for a long time i? certainly dangerous. It relaxes in- 
itead of bracing the part, and is more likely to produce a difeafe 
than remove cne. 

Wrapping a garter, or fome other bandage, pretty tight abdtat 
the ftrained part, is likewife of ufe. It helps to reftore the proper 
tone of the veilels and prevents the action of the parts from increas- 
ing the difeafe. It fhould not however be applied too tight. I 
have frequently known bleeding near the affected part have a very- 
good effect ; but what we would recommend above all is eafe. It 
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: 3 more to be depended on than any medicine, and feldom fails to 
remove the complaint'* 

OF RUPTURES. 

CHILDREN and old people are mod liable to this difeafe.— 
In the former it is generally occ.fioned by exceflive crying, cough- 
ing, vomiting, or the like. In the latter, it is commonly the effect 
of bbws or violent exertions of the ftrength, as leaping, carrying 
great weights, &c. In both a relaxed habit, ir.d lence, and an oily 
or very moift diet, difp >fe the body to this difeafe. 

A rapture fometimes proves fatal before it is difcovered. — 
Whenever ficknefs, vomiting, and obftinate ccftivenefs give realbn 
to fufpect an obftruction of the bowels, all thofe places where rup- 
tures uiuaJly happen ought carefully to be examined. The profu- 
sion of a very fmall part of the gut will occafion all thefe fymptoms, 
and if not returned in due time, will prove fatal. 

On the firft appearance of a rupture in an mfant, it ought to be 
laid upon its back, with its head very low. Wnile in this pofture, 
if the gut does not return of itfelf, it may eafily be put up by gentle 
preffure. After it is returned, a piece cf ftiekrag plalier may be 
applied overthepart, and a proper trufs or bandage muft be con- 
ftantly worn for a confiderable time. The method of making and 
applying thefe rupture bandages fcr children is pretty well known. 
The child muft, as far as poili le, be kept from crying, and from 
all violent exertions, till the rupture is quite healed. 

In adults, when the gut has been forced down with great vio- 
lence, or happens from any caufe to be inflamed, there is often 
great difficulty in returning it, and fometimes the thing is quite im- 
practicable without an operation ; a defcription of which is foreign 
to our purpofe. As I i-ave been fortunate enough, however, al- 
ways to fucceed in my attempts to retiarn the gur, without having 
recourfe to any other means than what are in the power of every 
man, I fhall briefly mention the method which I generally purfue". 

After the patient has been bled, he muft be laid upon his back, 
with his head very low, ar,d his breech railed high with pillows. — 
In this fituation flannel cloths wrung out of a decoction of mallows 
and camomile flowers, cr, if theie are not at hand, of warm wafer, 
muft be applied for a confiderable time. A clyiter made of this 
decoction, with a large fpoonful of butter and an ounce or two of 
fait, may be afterwards thrown up. If thefe mould not prove fuc- 
cefsful, r^ccurfe muft be had to preffure. If the tumour be very 
hard, confiderable force will be neceffary : but it is not force alone 
which fucceeds here. The operator, at the fame time _ that he 
makes a preiTure with the p-dms of his hands, muft with his fingers 
artfully conduct the gut in by the fame aperture through which it 
came out. The manner of doing this can be much eafier convey- 
ed than defcribed. Should thefe endeavours prove ineffectual, clyf- 

* A great many external appiicat'ons are recommended for frrains, fome of which do 
good, and otheri hurt. The following aic fuc;, as may be ufed with the greareft faffty, vie. 
poultices made of ftale beer or vinegar and oar-meal, camphorated fpirits of wine. Minaer- 
trus's fpirit, volatile iinament, volatile aromatic (pirit diluted with a double quantity tf; 
water, and tht common fomentation, with thf addition of brandy or fpiric 0/ wine. 
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tew of the fmoke of tobacco may berried. Thefe have been often 
known to fucceed where every other method failed. 

There is realbn to believe that, by periifting in theufe of thefe, 
•and fuch other means as the circumftances of the cafe may fuggeft, 
3iioft hernias might be reduced without an operation. Cutting for 
the herma is a nice and difficult matter. I would therefore advife 
furgeons to try every method of returning the gut before they have 
rec jur^ to the knife. I have once and again fucceeded by perle- 
vering in my endeavours, after eminent furgeons had declared the 
reduction of the gut impracticable without an operation.* 

An adult, after the gut has been returned, muft wear a fteei 
bandage. It is needlefs to defcribe this, as it may always be had 
ready-made from the artifts. Such bandages are generally uneafy 
jo the wearer for fame time, but by cuftom they become quite eafy. 
No per Ion who h?s had a rupture after he arrived at man's eftate 
ihould ever be without one of thefe bandage?. 

Ferfons who have a rupture ought carefully to avoid all vio- 
lent exercife, carrying great weights, leaping, running and the like. 
They mould likewife avoid windy aliment and ftrong liquors ; and 
ihould carefully guard againft catching cold. 
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CHAP. LV. 

OF CASUALTIES. 



T is certain that life, when to all appearance loft, may 
often, by due care, be reftored. Accidents frequently prove fatal, 
merely becaufe proper means are not ufed to counteract their effects. 

No perfon ought to be looked upon as killed by any accident 
unlefs where the ftructure of the heart, brain, or fome organ ne- 
ceflary to life, is evidently deftro}'ed. The action of thefe organs 
may be fo far impaired, as even to be for fome time imperceptible, 
when life isby no means gone. In this cafe, however, if the fluids 
be raftered to grow cold, it will be impoflitle to put them again in 
motion, even though the fo'ids fhould recover their power of acting. 
Thus, v/hen the motion of the lungs has been ftopt by unwhoie- 
fome vapour, the action of the heart by a ftroke on the breaft, or 
the functions of the brain by a blow on the head, if the perfon be 
fuffered to grow cold, he will in all probability continue fo ; bur, 
if the body be kept warm, as foon as the injured part has recover- 
ed its power of acting, the fluids will again begin to move, and all 
the vital functions will be reftored. 

It is a horrid cuftom immediately to conflgn over to death 
every perfon who has the misfortune, by a fall, a blow, ot the 
like, to be deprived of the appearance of life. The unhappy per- 
fon inftead of being carried into a warm houfe, and laid by the 
fire, or put to a warm bed, is generally hurried away to church, or 

* I would herebegleave to recommend it to every practitioner, when his patient complain* 
of rain in the belly with obftinate coftNenefs, to examine the groins and every place where 
a rupture may happen, in order that it may be immediately reduced. By neglecting thii, 
.many perifh who were not fulpected to have had ruptures till after they were dead. J have 
known this happen where half a dozen of (he faculty were in attendance. 
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a barn, cr feme other cold damp houfe, where, after a fruitlefs at- 
tempt has been made to bleed him, perhaps by one who knew 1 
nothing of the matter, he is given over for dead, and no further 
DQrice tck-n of hira. This conduct feems to be the refult of igno- 
rance, fupported by an ancient fuperftitious notion which forbids 
the body of any perfon killed by accident to be laid in an houfe that 
is inhabited* What t^e ground of this fuperftition may be, a r e 
ihall not pretend to inquire ; but furely the conduct founded upon 
it is contrary to all the principles of reafon, humanity, and commoa 
fenfe. 

When a perfon feems to be fuddenly deprived of life, our firft 
bufinefs is to inquire into the caufe. We ought carefully to ob- 
ferve whether any fubftance be lodged in the windpipe or gullet ; 
and if that is the cafe, attempts muft be made to remove it. — 
When unwholefome air is t'°e caufe, the patient ought immediate- 
ly to be removed out of it. If the circulation be fuddenly ft l 
from any caufe whatever, except mere weaktiefs, the patient Ch 
be bled. If the blood does not flbw, he may oeiramerfrd in 
water, or rubbed with warm cloths, &c. to promote the cir< 
tion. When the caufe cannot be fuddenly removed, our great aim 
muft be to .keep up the vital warmth, by rubbing the parent with 
hot cloths, or fait, and covereing his body with warm fand, alhes 
or the like. 

I ihould now proceed to treat more fully of thofe accidents, 
which without immediate affiftance, would often prove fatal. ?.uA 
to p->int out the molt likely means for relieving the unhappy iufFer- 
ers ; but as I have been happily anticipated in t is part of my fub- 
ject by the learned and humane Dr. ThTot, I (hall content myfelf 
with (electing fuch of his obfervations as feem to be the molt im- 
portant, and adding fuch of my own as have occured in the courfe 
of practice. 

OF SUBSTJNCES F.TOPT BETWEEN THE MOUTH 
AND STOMACH. 

THO JGH accidents of this kind are very common, and ex- 
tremely d°ngercus, yet they are generally the effect of carleffcefs. 
ChiHrea mould be taught to chew their food \vell,and toput nothng 
into their mouths which it would be dangerous for them to fwal- 
low. But children are not (he only perfons guilty of this piece of 
imprudence.' I know many adults who put pins, nails, an \ other 
fharp-pointed fubftances into their mouths upon every occafion,and 
Come who even fleep with the former there all night. This con- 
duct is exceedingly injudicious, as a fit of coughing, or twenty 
other accidents, may force over the fubftance before the perfen is 
aware.* 

When any fuMtance is retained in the gullet, there are two 
ways of removing it, viz, either by extracting it, or pufhVig it 
down. The fafeft and moft certain way is to extract it : but t is 
is not always the eafieft ; it may therefore be more eligible fome- 

* A woman in one of the hofpitals of this city lately difcharged a great number of 
K . (ht bad fwaUowtd in tht ccurfs of her bufinefs; throol | 
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times to thruft it down, efpecially when the obftrufting body is of 
:fuch a nature, that there is no danger from its reception into the 
iftomach. The fubftances which may be pufhed down without 
•danger, are all common nouriftiing ones, as bread, flefh, fruits, and 
the like. All indigeftible bodies, as cork, wood, bones, pieces of 
metal, and fuch like, ought if poffible to be extracted, eipecially if 
thefe bodies be fharp pointed, as pins, needles, fifh-bones, bits of 
glafs, &c 

When fuch fubftances have notpafTed in too deep, we fhould 
endeavour to extract them with our fingers, which method often 
fucceeds. When they are lower, we muft make ufe'of nippers, or 
a fmall pair of forceps, fuch as furgeons ufe. But this attempt to 
extr-ct rarely fucceeds, if the fubftance be of a flexible nature, and 
has defcended far into the gullet. 

If the fingers and nippers fail, or cannot be duly applied, 
crotchets, a kind of hooks, mult be employed. Thefe may be 
made at once, by bending a piece of pretty droog iron wire at one 
end, it muft be introduced in the flat way ;\irid for the better con- 
ducting it, there mould likewife be a curve or bending at the end 
it is held by, to ferve as a kind of handle to it ; which has this fur- 
ther ufe, that it may be fecuredby a firing tied to it, a circumtlance 
not to be omitted in any inttrument* employed on fuch occafions, to 
avoid fuch ill accidents as have fometimes enfued from thefe inftru- 
ments flipping out of the operator's hand. After the crotchet has 
patted below the fubftance that o"bftru£ts the pafiage, it is drawn up 
again,and hooks up the body along with it. The crotchet is alfo very 
convenient, when a fubftance fomewhat flexible, as a pin, or fiffc- 
bone flicks acrofs the gullet, the hook, in fuch cafes, feizing them 
about their middle part, crooks and thus difengages them ; or, if 
they are very brittle fubftances, lerves to break them. 

When the obftru£ting bodies are fmall, and only ftop up a part 
of the paflage, and which may either eafily elude the hook, or 
ftraigh'en it by their reOftance, a kind of rings, made either of wire, 
wool, or filk, may be ufed. A piece of fine wire of a proper length 
may be bent into a circle, about the middle, of about an inch diam- 
eter, and the long unbent fides brought parallel, and near each 
other : thefe are to be held in the hand, and the circular part or ring 
introduced into the gullet, in order to be conducted about the ob- 
itrucling bcdy, and lb to extract it. More flexible rings may be 
made of wool, thread, filk, or fmall pack-thread, which may be 
waxed for their greater ftrergth and confidence. One of thefe is 
fo be tied faft to a handle of iron wire, whale- bone, or any kind of 
flexible wood, and by this means introduced, in order to furrcund 
rhe cbllructing fubftance, and to draw it out. Several of thefe rings 
palled through one another may be ufed, the more certainly to lay 
hold of the obstructing body, which may be involved by ope, if 
another mould mifs it. Thefe rings have one advantage, which is, 
that when the fubftance to be extra&ed is once laid hold of, it may 
then, by turning the handle, be retained fo ftrcngly in the ring thus 
twifted, as to be moved every way, which muft in many cafes be a 
coniiderable advantage. 
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Another material employed on thefe unhappy occafions, is the 
fponge. Its property of fwelling confiderably on being wet is the 
principal foundation of its ufefulnefs here. Lf any fubftance is ft^pt 
in the gullet, -but wirhout filling up the whole p..ffage, a bit of 
fponge may be introduced into that part which is unftopt, and be- 
yond the lubftance. The fponge foon dilates, and grows larger in 
this moift fituation ; and indeed the enlargement of it may be for- 
warded by making the patient fwallow a few drops of water. Af- 
terwards it is to be drawn back by the handle to which it is fatten- 
ed ; and as it is now too large to return through the fmall cavity 
by which it was conveyed in, it draws out the obfirucling body 
along with it. 

The compatibility of fponge is another foundation of its nfe- 
fulnefs in fuch cafes. A pretty large piece of fponge may be com- 
prefled or fqueezed into a fmall fize, by winding a firing of tape 
clofely about it, which may be eafily unwound, and withdrawn, 
after the fponge has been introduced. A bit of fponge may like- 
wife be compreffed by a piece of whale-bone fplit at one end ; but 
this can hardly be introduced in fuch a manner as not to hurt the 
patient. 

I have often known pins and other fharp bodies, which had 
ftuck in the throat, brought up by caufing the psrfon to fwallow a 
bit of tough meat tied to a thread, and drawing it qu'ckly up again. 
This is fafer than fwallowing a fponge, and wili often aafwer the 
purpofe equally well. 

When all thefe methods prove unfircefsful, there remains one 
more, which is, to make the patient vomit ; but this caa fcarcely 
be of any fervice, unlets when fuch obftrutting bodies are fimply 
engaged in, and not hooked or ftuck into 'the fides of the gullet, as 
in this cate vomiting might (bmetimes occafion further raifchief. — 
If the patient can fwallow, vomiting may be excited by taking half 
a drachm or two fcruples of ipecacuanha in powder made into a 
draught. If he is not able to {wallow, an attempt may be made 
to excite vomiting, by tickling his throat with a feather ; and, if 
that mould not fucceed, a clyfter of tobacco may be adminiftered. 
It is made by boiling an ounce of tobacco in a fufficient quantity of 
water ; this has often been found to fuceed, when other attempts to 
excite vomiting had failed. 

When the obftru&iag body is of fuch a nature that it may with 
fafety be pufhed downwards, this may be attempted by means of 
a wax-candle oiled, and a little heated, fo as to make it flexible ; or 
a piece of whale-bone, wire, or flexible wood, with a fponge fatt- 
ened to one end. 

Should it be impoflible to extract even thofe bodies which it i*: 
dangerous to admit into the ftomach, we muff then prefer the leaf: 
of two evils, and rather run the hazard of pufhing them down than 
fuller the patient to perifh in a few minutes; and we ought to 
fcruple this refolution thelefs, as a great many inffcmces have hap- 
pened, where the fwallowing of fuch hurtful and indigestible fob- 
fiances have been followed by no diforder. 

Whenever It is manifeft that all endeavour, either : 
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or pufh down the fubftance, mnft prove ineffectual, they fhould be 
difcontinued ; becaufethe inflammation occafrn^d byperfiuing in 
them might be as dangerous as the obftru&ion itfelf. Some have 
died in confequence of the inflammation, even after the body which 
caufed the obllru£tk>n had been entirely removed. 

While the means recommended above are making ufe of, the 
patient ihould often 1 wallow, or, if he cannot, he mould frequent- 
ly receive by injection through a crooked tube or pipe that may 
reach down to the gullet, fome emollient liquor, as warm milk and 
water, barley-water, or a decoction of mallows. Injections of this 
kind not only fcften and footh the irritated parts, but, when Thrown 
in with force, are often more fuccefsful in loofening the obftru&ion 
than all attempts with instruments. 

When, after all our endeavours, we are obliged to leave the 
obftrucliing body in the part, the patient mull be treated as if he 
had an inflammatory difeafe. He mould be bled, kept upon a low 
diet, and have his whole neck furrounded with emollient poultices. 
The like treatment muft alfo be ufed, if there be any reafon to fuf- 
pe£t an inflammation of the paffages, though the obflructing body 
be removed. 

A proper degr-e of agitation has fometimes loofened the in- 
hering" body more effectually than inftruments. Thus a blow on 
the back has often forced up a fubftance which ftuck in the gullet ; 
but -this is ftiil more proper and efficacious when the fubftance gets 
into the wind- pipe. In this cafe vomiting and fneezing are likewife 
to be excited. Pins which- ftuck in the gullet have been frequent- 
ly difcharged by riding on horfeback, or in a carriage. 

When any indigeftible fubftance has been forced down into 
the ftomach, the patient mould u f e a very mild and fmooth diet, 
confiding chiefly of fruits and farinaceous fubftances, as puddings, 
pottage, and io nps. He mould avoid all heating and irritating 
things, as wine, punch, pepper, and fuch like ; and his drink mould 
be milk and water, barley-water, or whey. 

When the gullet is fo ftrongly and fully cbfed, that the patient 
can receive no food by the mouth, he muft be nourifhed by clyfters ' 
of foup, jelly, and the like. 

When the patient is in danger of being immediately fuffocared, 
and all hope of freeing the paffage is vanifhed, fo that death feems 
at hind, ifrefpiration be notreftored ; the operation of brcnchotom\>> 
or opening the wind-pipe, muft be directly performed. As this 
operation is neither difficult to an expert furgeon, nor very painful 
to the patient, and is often the only method which can be taken to 
preferve life in thele emergencies, we thought proper to mention it, 
though it fhould only be attempted by perfons fkilled in furgery. 

OF DROWNED PERSONS. 

WHEN a perfon has remained above a quarter of an hour 

under water, there can be no confiderable hopes of his recovery 

But as feveral circumftances may happen to have continued life, in 
fuch an unfortunate (ituation, beyond the ordinary term, we fhould 
never too foon reflgn the unhappy cbje & to his fate, but try every 
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method for his relief, as there are many well attefted proofs of the 
recovery of per Ions to life and health who had been taken out of 
the water apparently dead, and who remained a confiderable time 
without exhibiting any figns of life. 

The firft thing to be done, after the b~dy 13 taken out cf the 
water, is to convey it as foon as poflible to fome convenient place 
where the neceffary operations for its recovery may be performed. . 
In doing this, care raufl be taken not to bmiie or injure the body 
by carrying it in any unnatural psfture with the herd downwards, 
or the like. If an a.'ult body, it ought to be laid on a bed, or on 
ftraw with the head a little raifed, and carried on a cart or men's 
fhoulders, and kept in as natural and eafya pofition as poflible. — 
A Email body may b;^ carried in the arms. 

In attempting to" recover perlbns apparently drowned, the prin- 
cipal intention to be purfued is, to re/lore the natural warmth, upen 
which all the vital funclions depend ; and to excite thefe functions 
by the application of ftimulants, not only to the fkin, but likewife 
to the lungs, interlines, &c. 

Though cold was by no means the caufe of tfre^perfon's death, 
et it will prove an effectual obffcacle to his recovery. For this rea- 
on, (tripping him of his wet clothes, his body muft be ftrongly rub- 
bed for a con'iderable time with coarfe linen cloths, as warm as 
they can be made ; and, as foon as a well-heated bed can be got 
ready, he may be laid in it, and the rubbing mould be continued. 
Warm cloths ou^ht likewife to be frequently applied to theftomach 
and bowels, and hot bricks, or bottles of warm- water, to the foles 
of his feet, and to the palms of his hands. 

Strong volatile fpirits mould be frequently applied to the nofe ; 
and the fpine of the back and pit of the ftomach may be rubbed 
with warnrorandy or fpirit of wine. The temples ought alfo to be 
chafed with volatile fpirits ; and ftimulating powders, as that of to-, 
bacco or marjoram, may be blown up the noflrils. 

To renew the breathing a flrong perfon may blow his own 
breath into the patient's mouth with all the force he can, holding his 
noflrils at the fame time. When it can be perceived by the rifing 
of the cheft or belly that the lungs are filled with air, the perfon 
ought to ddi't from blowing, and ihould prefe the breaft and belly 
fo as to expel the a : r again ; and this operation may be repeated fcr 
fjme time, alternately inflating and depreffing the lungs fo as to 
imitate natural refpiratbn. 

If the largs cannot be inflated in this manner, it may be at- 
tempted by blowing through one of the noftrils,and at the fame time 
keeping the ether clofe. Dr. Monro for this purpofe recommends a 
woadeii pipe fitted at one end for filling thenofiril, and at the other 
for being blown into by a perian's month,or fcr receiving t ; epipe of 
a pair of bellows, to be employed for the fame purpofe,if neceflary. 
Wh-n air cannot be forced into the cheft by the mouth ifr 
nofe, it may be neceffary to make an opening into the wind-pipe 
for this purpofe. It is needl; Is, however, to fpetid time in descri- 
bing this operation, as it fhould not be attempted uciefs by perfocs 
/killed iu iurgerv, 

(26) 
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To ftirrulate the inteftines, the fume of tobacco may be 
thrown up id form ofclyfter. There are various pieces of appara- 
tus contnved for this purpofe which may be uled when at hand; 
but where thefe cannot be obtained, the bufinefs may be done by 
a common tobacco pipe. The bowl of the pipe muft be filled with 
tobacco well kindled, and, after the final! tube has been introdu- 
ced into the fundament, the fmoak may be forced up by blowirg 
through a piece c f paper full of holes wrapped round the mouth of 
the pipe, or by blowing through an empty pipe, the mouth of 
which is applied clofe to that of the other. This may alfo be done 
in the following manner : A common clyfter-pipe with a J bag 
mounted upon it may be introduced into the furdament, and the 
month of the bag may be applied round the fmall end of a tobacco- 
pipe, in the bowl of wh ch tobacco is to be kindled, and the fmcks 
blown up as directed above. Should it be found impracticable to 
throw up the fmoke of tobacco, cfyfters of warm water, with the 
addition of a little fait and fome wine or fpirits, may be frequently 
adminiftered. This may be done by a common clyfter-bag and 
pipe ; but, as it ought to be thrown well up, a pretty large fyringe 
will anfwer the purp -fe better. 

While thefe things ,are doing, fome of the attendants ought to 
be preparing a warm ba h, into which the perfon mould be put, if 
the above endeavours prove ineffectual. Where there are no con- 
veniences for u!ing the warm bath, the body may be covered with 
warm fait, fand, afhes, grains, or fuch like. Tiffot mentions an in- 
ftance of a girl who was reftored to life, a£er me had been taken 
out of the water, fwelled, bloated, and to all appearance dead, by 
laying her n?ked body upon hot afhes, covering her with others 
equally hot, putting a bonnet round her head/and a flocking round 
her neck, Huffed with the f:me, and heaving coverings* over all. 
After (he nad remained half an hour in this fituaticn, her pulfe re- 
turned, (lie recovered fpee:- H , and cried out, I freeze .- I freeze ,• a 
little cherry-brandy was given her, and fhe remained buried as it 
were under the afhes for eight hours ; afterwards fhe was taken 
out, without any other complaint except that of lafli'.ude or weari- 
nefs, which went off in a few days. The Do&or mentions likewife 
an inftacce of a man who was reftored to life, after he had remain- 
ed fix hours under water, by the heat of a dunghill. 

Till the patient fhews fomefigns of life, and is able to fwallow, 
it would be uields and even dangerous to pour liquors into his 
mouth. His l : ps however, and tongue, may be frequently wet 
with a feather dipt in warm brandy or other ftrorg fpirits : and, as 
foon as he has recovered the power cf fwallowirg, a little warm 
wine, or fome other cordial, ought every now and then to be ad- 
miniftered. 

Some recommend a vomit after the patient is a little re-anima- 
ted ; but if he can be made to puke without the fick^nin;^ draught, 
it will be more fafe; this may generally be done- by tickling "the 
throat an l fauces with an ciled feather, or fome other foft fub- 
ftanoe, which will not injure the parts. Tiffot in this cafe .recom- 
rfteods the oxvrpel of fquills, a table-fpoonful of which, diluted i 
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^ater, may be given every quarter of an tnur, till the patient has 
taken five or fix dofes. Where that medicine is not at hand, a 
ftrong infufion of fage, camomile-flowers, or cardus benediflus, fweet- 
ened with oney, or fome warm wr.ter, with the addition of a lit- 
tle fait, may, he fays, fupply its place. The Doctor does not intend 
that any of thefe things mould be given in fuch quantify 2s to oc- 
cafion vomiting. He thinks emetics in this fituation are not expe- 
dient. 

We are by no means to difcontinue our nffiftance as foon as 
the patients difcover fome tokens of life, (ince they lbmetimes . ex- 
pire after thefe firlt appearances of recovering* The warm and 
ftimulating applications areftill to be continued, and fmall quanti- 
ties of fome cordial liquor ought frequently to be adminiftered. — 
Laftly, though the perfon lh< uldbe manifeftly re-animated, there 
lbmetimes remains an oppreflion, a cough, and feverifhnefs, which 
effectually conflitute a difeale. In this cafe it will b j neceflary to 
bleed the patient in the arm, and to Caufe him to drink plentifully 
of barley-water, elder-fljwer-tea, or any other left pectoral infu- 
fions. 

Such perfons as have the misfortune to be deprived of the ap- 
pearances of life, by a fall, a blow, fuff cation, or the like, mutt be 
treated nearly in the fame manner as thofe who have been for fome 
time under water, i once attended a patient who was fo ftunned 
by a fall from a horfe, that for above fix hours he fcarcely exhibi- 
ted any figns of life ; yet this man, by being bled, and proper 
methods taken to keep up the vital wn.rmth, recovered, and in a 
few days was perfectly well. Dr. Alexander gives an iiiftance to 
the fame purpofe in the Edinburgh Ph\fical and Literary Effays, of 
a man who was to all appearance killed by a blow on the breaft, 
but recovered upon being immerfed for fometime in warm water. 
Thefe, and other inftances of a fimilar nature, which might be ad- 
duced, amount to a full proof of tl is fact, that many of thofe uc- 
happy perfons who lofe their lives by falls, blows, and ether acci- 
dents, might be faved by the ufe of proper meant duly perfjkd in. 

OF NOXIOUS VAPOURS. 

AIR may be many ways rendered noxious, or even destructive 
to animals. This may either happen from its vivifying principle 
being dejrroyed, or from fubtle exhalations with which it is impreg- 
nated. Thus air that has palled through burning fuel is i either 
capable of fupporting fire nor the life of animals. Hence the dan- 
ger of fleeping in cbfe chambers v/ith coal fires. Some indeed 
iuppofe the danger here proceeds from the fulphurecus oil contain- 
ed in the coal, which is fet' at liberty and diffuled all over the cham- 
ber ; while others inrgine it is owing to the air of the room being 
charged with phlogifton. Be this as it may, it is a iituation care- 
fully to be avoided. Indeed it is dangerous to fleep in a fmall 
apartment with a fire of any kind. 1 lately law four perf ns who 
had been fuftbeated by fleepmg in an apartment where a fmall lire of 
coal had been left burning. 

The vapour which exhales from wine, cyder, beer, or other 
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liquors in the ftate of fermentation, contains fomething poifonou.-. 
which kills in the fame manner as the vapour of coal. Hence there 
is always danger in going into cellars where a large quantity of 
thefe liquors is in a fine of fomentation, efpecially if they have 
been clofe (hut up for fome time. There have been many inttances 
of perfons ftruck dead on entering fuch places, and of others who 
have with difficulty efciped. 

When fubic raneous caves, that have been very long fhut, are 
opened, or when deep wells are cleaned, which have not been 
emptied for feverai years, the vapours arifing from them produce 
the fame effects as thofe mentioned above. For this reafon no per- 
fon ought to venture into a well, pit, cellar, or any place that is 
damp, and has_been long fhut up, till the air has been fufficiently 
purified, by burning gunpowder in it. It is eafy to know, as has 
been obferved in a former part of this work, when the air of fuch 
places is unwholefbme, by letting down a lighted candle, throwing 
in burning fut.l, or the like. If thefe continue to burn, people may 
fafely venture in ; but where they are fuddenly extinguifhed, no 
one ought to enter till the air his been firft purified by fire. 

Ti e ofTenGve fmell of lamps and of candles, efpecially when 
their flames are extinguifhed, operate like other vapours, though 
with iefs vi lence, and lefs fuddenly. There have however been 
inflances of people killed by the fumes of lamps which had been 
extinguifhed in a clofe chamber, and perfons of weak delicate- 
breafts generally find themfelves quickly opprefTed in apartments 
illuminated with many candles. 

Such as are fenfible of their danger in thefe fituations, and re- 
treat feafonably from it, are generally relieved as foon as they get 
into the open air, or, if they have any remaining uneafinefs, a little 
water and vinegar, or lemonade, drank hot, affords them relief. — 
But when they are fo far poifoned as to hav* loft their feeling and 
underftanding, the following means muft be ufed for their recovery. 

The patient mould be expofed to a very pure, frefh, and open 
air, and volatile falts, or other ftimulating fubftanc* s, held to his 
nofe. He mould next be bled in the arm, or if that does not fuc- 
ceed, in the neck. His legs ought to be put into warm water, and 
well rubbed. As foon as he can fwallow, fome lemonade, or 
water, and vinegar with the addition of a little nitre, may be given 
him. 

Nor are fharp clyfters by any means to be neglected ; thefe 
may be made, by adding to the common clyfter, fyrup of buckthorn 
una tincture of fenna, of each two ounces ; or, in their ftead, half 
an ounce of Venice turpentine diffolved in the yolk of an egg. — 
Should thefe things not be at hand, two or three large fpoonsful of 
common felt may be put into the clyfter. The fame meacs, if ne 
cefDry, which were recommended in the former part of this chap- 
ter, may be ufed to reftore the circulation, warmth, &c. 

Mr, T^lTrh, furgeon at Alba, relates the cafe of a man fuf- 
focat^d" by the fteam of burning coal, whom he recovered by blow- 
ing his breath into the patient's mouth, bleeding him in the arm and 
caoGug him to be well rubbed and toiled about. And Dr. Fre- 
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wen, of Suftex, mentions the cafe of a young man who was ftupi- 
fied by the fmokeof fea-coal, but was recovered by being plunged 
into cold water, and afterwards laid in a warm bed. 

The practice of plurigi g perfocs fuff cared by noxious va- 
pours in cold water, would teem to he fupported by the common 
experiment of fufFocating dcgs in the grotto del cani, and afterwards 
recovering them, by thr.wbg them into the neighbouring lake. 

EFFECTS OF EXTREME COLD. 

"WHEN cold is extremely fevere, and a perfon is expofed to it 
for a long time, it proves mortal, in conlequence of its (topping the 
circulation in the extremities, and forcing too great a proportion 
of blood towards the brain ; fo that the patient dies of a kind cf 
apoplrxy, preceded by great fleepinefs. The traveller, in this fix- 
ation, who finds himlelf begin to grow drowfy, frVuld redouble 
his efforts to extricate himlelf from the imminent dangrr be is ex- 
pofed t^. This fleep, which he might confider as fome alleviation 
of his faff rings, would, if indulged, prove his laft. 

i Such violent effects of cold are happily not very commcai in 
this country ; it frequently happens, however, that >he rnnds or 
feet of travellers are lb benumbed or frozen,as to be in danger of a 
mortification, if proper means are not ufed to prevent it. The 
chief danger in this fituation arii'es from the fu J den application of 
heat. It is very common, when the hands or feet are pinched 
wwfrcold, to hold them to the fire ; yet reafon and obfervation fliew 
that this is a moft dangerous and imprudent practice. 

Every peafant knows, if frozen meat, fruits, or roots of any 
kind be brought near the fire, or put into warm water, they will be 
deftroyed by rottennefs or a kind of mortification ; and that the 
only way to recover them, is to immerfe them for fome rime in 
very cold water. The fame obfervation holds with regard to ani- 
mals in this condition. 

When the hands or feet are greatly benumbed with cold, they 
ought either to be immerfed in cold water, or rubbed with f.?ow, 
till they recover their natural warmth and fenfibility ; after which 
the perfon may be removed into an aoartment a little warmer, and 
may drink fome cups cf tea, or an infufi ,n of elder flowers lweet- 
ened with honey. Every perfon mud have obfrrved, when his 
hands were even but flightly aff £ted wi r h cold, that the beft way 
to warm them was by wafhing them in cold water, and continuing 
to rub them well for fome time. 

When a perfon has been fo long exp;fed to the cold, that all 
appearances of life are gone, it will be neceftary to rub him all 
over with fnow or ccid water ; or, what will anfwer better, if it 
can be obtained, to immerfejiira in a ba f h cf the very coldeft water. 
There is the greatefl encouragement to perfift in the ufe of thefe 
means, as we are allured that psrfons who had remained in the 
fnow, or had been expofed to the freezing air during five cr fix fuc- 
ceflive days, and who had difcovered no marks of life for feveral 
hours, have neverthelefs been revived. 

1 have always thought that the whitloes, kibes, chilblains, and 
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Other inflammaiions of the extremities which are fo common among 
the peafants in the cold feafon, were chiefly occafiooed by their 
Hidden tranfitions from cold to heat. After they have been expo- 
led to an extreme degree of cold, they immediately apply their 
hands and feet to the tire, or, if they have occafion, plunge them 
into warm water, by which mean?, if a mortification does not hap- 
pen, an inflamma ion feldom fails to enfue. Moft of the ill confe- 
quences from this quarter might be eafily avoided, by only obier- 
ving the precautions men.ioned above. 

EFFECTS OF EXTREME HEAT. 

THE eflefts of extreme heat, though not fo common in this 
comr ry, are no kfs fatal add much more fudden than thofe of cold. 
In hot countries people frequently drop down dead in the ftrtets, 
exhaufted with hear and fatigue. In this cafe, if any wrrm cordial 
can be poured into the mouth, it ought to be done. If this cannot 
"be eflecWi, they may be thrown up in form of a clyfter. Volatile 
ibirits and other things of a ftimulating nature, may be applied to 
the fkin, which mould be well rubbed with coarfe cloths, whipped 
with nettles, or other ftimulating things. Some of the ancient phy- 
jicians are faid to have reftored to life perfons apparently dead by 
beating them wi h rods. 

CHAP. LVII. 

OF FAINTING FITS, AND OTHER CASES WHICH 
REQUIRE IMMEDIATE ASSISTANCE. 
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_JTRONG and renlhv perfons, who abound with blood, 
areot'te > Gsized with fudden fainting fits, after violent exercife, 
drinking freely of warm or ftrong liquors, expofure to great heat, 
intente application to lately, or the like. 

In fuch cafes the p-v.knt fliould be made to fmell to fomevinegar, 
His temples, forehead and wrifis, ought at the fame time to be 
bathed with vinegar mixed with an equal quantity cf warm water ; 
and two. cr three {pronsful of vinegar, with four or five times as 
much water-, may, if he can [wallow, be poured into his mouth. 

If the fainting proves obftiuate, or degenerates into zfynebpe. 
that is, an abolition of feeling and underftandir.g, the patient mult, 
be bled. After the bleeding, a clyfter will be proper, and then he 
fliould be kept eafy and quie% only giving him every half hour a 
cup or two of an infafion of any mild vegetable, with the addition 
ofa little fugar and vinegar. 

When fwoonirgs, which a rife from this caufe, occur frequent- 
ly in the lame perfen, he ihculd, in order to elcape them, confine 
himfelf to a light diet, conflfting chiefly of bread, fruits, and other 
vegetables. His drink ought to be water or fmall beer, ,nnd he 
fhuuld deep but moderately, and take much exercife. 

But fainting fits proceed much oftener from a defect than an 
excels of blood. Hence they are very ready to happen after great 
evacuations of any kind, obftinate watching, want of appetite, or 
inch like. In thefe, an almoft directly oppofite courle to that men- 
tioned above, rauft b§ p^rfued. 
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The patient fh :uld be hid in bed, with his head low, and be- 
ing covered, fhould have his legs, thighs, arms.and his whole body- 
rubbed ftrongly with flannels. Hungary-water, volatile falts, or 
llrong fmelling herbs, as rue, mint, or rofemary, may be held to 
his nofe. His mouth may be wet with a little rum or b r andy ; 
and if he can fw< How, fome hot wine, mixed with fugar and cinna- 
mon, which is aa excellent cordial, may be poured into his mouth. 
A compreis of fl nnel dipt in hot wine or brandy muft be applied 
to the pit of his ftomach, and warm bricks, or bottles filled with 
hot water laid to his feet. 

As foon as the patient is recovered a little, he mould take fome 
flrong foup or broth, or a little bread or bifcuit foaked in hot fpiced 
wine. To prevent the return of the fits, he ought to take often, 
but in fraull quantities, fome light yet flrengthening nourifhment, as 
panada, made with foup inftead of water, new laid e>gs lightly 
po .ched, chocolate, light roaft meats, jellies, and fuch like. 

Thofe feinting fits, which are the efFecl of bleeding, or of the 
violent operation cf purges, belong to t: is ciafs. Such as happen: 
af er artificial bleeding, are feldom dangerous, generally terminating 
as foon as the patient is laid upon the bed ; indeed perfons fubj cc 
to this kind mould always be bled lying, in order to prevent it. 
Should the fainting however continue longer than ufual, volatile 
fpirits may be held to the nofe, and rubbed on the te; npl.es, &x. 

When fainting is the efkft of too ftrong or acrid purges cr 
vomits, the patient mufl be treated in all refpects as if he had tak- 
en poTon. He fhould be made to drink plentifully pf milk, warm 
water, and oil, birley water, or fuch like emollient; clyfters wll 
likewife be prop e r, and the patient's firength fhould afterwards be 
recruited, by giving him generous cordials, and anodyne medicines. 

Faintings are often cccafioned by indigeftion. This may 
either precet-d fro n the quantity or quality of the food. When 
the former of thele is the caufe, the cure will be beft p-rformed 
by vomiting, wfthh may be promoted by caufing the patient to 
drink a weak ihfu r ion of camomile- flowers, carduus bencdiclns t or 
th a like. When the diforder proceeds from the nature cf the food, 
th° patient as in the cafe of weaknefs, mud be revived by ftr ng 
fmells, he. after which he fhould be made to fwallow a large quanti- 
ty of light warm fluid, which may ferve to drown, as it were, the 
ofF-nding matter, to loften its acrimony, and either to effect, a dif- 
c large of it by vomiting, or force it down into the inteftines. 

Even difagreeable fm: : lls will fometimes occafion fwoonings, 
efpecially in people of weak nerves. When this happens, the pa- 
tient fhould be carried in the open air, have Simulating things held 
to his nofe, and thofe fubftances which are dif-grceable to him 
ought immediately to be removed. But we have already taken 
nonce of iwoonings which arife from nervous dilbrders, and fnall 
therefore -fay no more upon that head. 

Fainting-fits often happen in the progrefs of difeafes. fn the 
beginning of putrid difeafes they generally denote an oppreffion at 
the ftomach, or a mafs of corrupted humours, and they ceafe after 
evacuations either by vomit or ftool. When they occur at the be- 
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ginning of malignant fevers, they indicate great danger. In each 
of thefe cafes, vinegar ufed both externally ard internally is the beffc 
remedy during the paroxyfm, and plenty of lemon juice and water 
after it. Swoonings which happen in difeafes accompanied with 
great evacuations, muft be treated like thole which are owing to 
weaknefs, and the evacuations ought to be reftrained. When they 
happen towards the end of a violent fit of an intermitting fevtr, or 
at that of each exacerbation of a continual fever, the patient mult be 
fupp rted by finall draughts of wine and water. 

Delicate and hyfteric women are very liable to fwconing or 
fainting fits after delivery. Thefe might be cfien prevented by gen- 
erous cordials, ard ttie admiflion of frefh air. When they are cc- 
cafioned by excefiive flooding, it ought by all means to be rtftrained. 
They are generally the effect of mere weaknefs cr exhauffjon. Dr. 
Engleman, relates the cafe of a woman " in child-bed, who, after 
having been happily delivered, fuddedy fainted and lay upwards 
of a quarter of an hour apparently dead. A phy fician was fent for , 
fcer own maid in the mean while,being out of patience at his delay, 
attempted to aflift her herfelf, and extending herfelf upon her mif- 
trefs, applied her mouth to hcr's, blew in as much breath as fhe pcf- 
fibly could, and in a very fhon time the exhauftcd woman awaked 
as out of a profound fleep ; when proper things being given her, 
fhe foon recovered. 

" The maid being afked how fhe came to thick of this expe- 
dient, faid (he had feen it pradifed at Aitenburgh, by mid wives, 
upon children, with the happiefl effect. " 

We mention this chiefly that other midwives may be induced 
to follow fo laudable an example. Many children are bom with- 
out any iigns of life, and others expire focn after their birth, who 
might without all doubt, by proper care, be reftored to life. 

From whatever caufe fainting-fits proceed, frefh air is always 
of the greateft importance to the patient. By not attending to this 
circumftance, people often kill their friends when they r.re indeav- 
ouring to fave them. Alarmed at the patient's fituaticn, they call 
in a crowd of people to his affiftance, or perhaps to witnefs his exit, 
whofe breatr.ing exhaufts the air, and increafes the danger. There 
is not the leafl doubt but this practice, which is very common 
among the lower fort of people, often proves fatal, efpecially to the 
delicate and fuch perfons as fall into fainting fits from mere ex- 
hauftion or the violence of fome difeafe. No more perfons ought 
ever to be admitted into the room where the patient lies in a fwoon 
than are abflutely necefiary for his affiftance, and the win. lows 
of the apartment ' fhpuld always be opened, at leafl as far as to 
admit a itream of frefh air. 

Perfons fubject to frequent fwoonings, or fainting-fits, fhculd 
neglect no means to remove the caufe of them, as their confequen- 
ces are always injurious to the conflitution. Every fainting-fit 
leaves the perfon in dejection and weaknefs ; the fecreiions are 
thereby fufpended, the humours difpofed to ftagnation, coagula- 
tions and obflructions are formed, and if the motion of the bleed 
be totally intercepted, jr very confiderably checked ^ $olypufes are 
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fornetimes formed in the he rt cr larger veflels. The only kind of 
fwoonings not to be dreaded are thole which fome time mark the crips 
in fevers j yet even thefe ou^ht, as foon as pomble, to be removed, 

OF INTOXICATION. 

THE effects of intoxication are often fatal. No kind of poif- 
cn kills mere certainly than any over di.fe of ardent fpirits. 
Sometimes, by deftroying the nervous energy, they put an end to 
life at once ; but in general their effects are more flow, and in ma- 
ny refpects fimilar to thofe of opium. Other kinds of intoxicating li- 
quors may prove fatal when taken to excefr, as well as ardent fpirit>; 
but they may generally be difcharged by vomiting, which ought al- 
ways to be excited when the ftcmach is ever-charged with liquor. 

More of tlioie unhappy perfons., who die intoxicated, lofe 
their lives from an inability to conduct themfelves, than frcm the 
definitive quality of the liquor. Unable to waik, they tumble 
down, and lie in lbme awkard pofture, which obftrucls the circula- 
tion or breathing, and often continue in this fituation till they die. 
No drunken perfon mould be left by himfelf, till his clothes have 
been loofened, and his body laid in fuch a pofture as is meft favor- 
able for continuing the vital motions, difchargitig the consents of 
the flomach, &c. The beft pofture for difcharging the contents 
of the ftomach is to lay the perfon on his belly ; when afleep he 
may be laid on his fide, with his head a little raifed, and particular 
care mutt be taken that his neck be no way bent, twifted, or have 
any thing too tight about it. 

The excefTive degree of thirft occafioned by drinking ftrong 
liquors, often induces people to quench it by taking what Is hurt- 
ful . I have known fatal confequences even from drinking freely 
of milk after a debauch of wine or four punch; tefe acid liquors, 
together with the heat cf the ftomach, having coagulated the milk 
in fuch a manner that it could never be digefted. The fafeft drink 
after a debauch is water with a toaft, tea, infufions of balm, fage, 
barley-water, and fuch like. If the perfon wants to vomit, he may- 
drink a weak infnfion of camomile flowers, or lukewarm water and 
oil ; but in this condition vomiting may generally be excited by on- 
ly tickling the throat with the finger or a feather. 

lnfteid of giving a detail of all the different fymptoms of intox- 
ication which indicate danger, and prcpofing a general plan of treat- 
ment for perfons in this fituation, I fhall briefly relate t e hiftory of 
a cafe which lataly fell under my own obfervation, wherein mnfc of 
tlrfe fymptoms ufually reckoned dangerous concurred, and where 
the treatment was fuccefsful. 

A voung mm, about fifteen years of age, had, for a hire drank 
ten glaffes of ftrong brandy. He foon after fell fait afieep, and con- 
tinued in that fituation for feveral hours, till at length his unealy 
manner of breathing, the coldnefs of the extremities, and othtr 
threatening fymptoms, ahrmed his friends, and made them fend for 
me. I found him ftill fleeping, his countenance gfnftly, and hi$ 
ikin covered with a cold clammy fweat. Almoft the only figns of 
life remaining were, a deep laborious breathing, and a convulfi'.e 
motion or agitation of his. bowels. 
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I tried to roufe him, but in vain, by pinching, Shaking, applying 
volatile fp ; r'ts, and other Simulating things to his nofe, &c. A few 
ounces of blood were like wife taken from his arm, and a mixture 
of vinegar and water was poured into his mouth ; but, as he could 
not (wallow, very lit* le of this got into the ft mach. None cf thefe 
things having the It ait effect, and the danger fecming to increafe, J 
ordered 'his legs to be put into warm water, and a fharp clyfter to 
be immediately administered. 1 his gave him a (tool, and was the 
;i,ft thing that relieved him. It was afterwards repeated with he 
rime happy effect, and feemed to be the chief caufe cf his recovery, 
lie then began to fhew ibme figos of life, took drink when it was 
offered him, and came gradually to his fenfes. He continued, how- 
ever, for feveral days weak and feverifh, and complained much of 
a forrnefs in his bowels, wnich gradually went off, by means of a 
Gender diet, and cool mucilaginous liquors. 

This voung man would probably have been Suffered to die with- 
out any auT'.ance being called, had not a neighbour a few days be- 
fore, who had been advifed to drink a bottle of Spirits, to cure him 
of an ague, expired under very fimilar circusaftances. 

OF SUFFOCATION AND STRANGLING. 

THESE may fometimes proceed fr m a- infraction of the 
lungs, produced by vifcid clammy humours, or lpafmodic affecti n 
of the nervrs of that organ. Per Ions who feed grof?ly, and 
abound in rich blood, are very liable to ruffe eating fits from the 
former of thefe c infet. Such ought as foon as they are attacked, 
*o be bled, to receive an emollient clyfter, and to take frequently 
a cup cf diluting liquor with a little nitre in it. Tl.ey fhould like- 
wife receive the fleams of hot vinegar into their lungs by breath-* 

Nervous & afthmatic perfons are moft fuhj ct to fpafmodtc af- 

>ns of the lungs. In this cafe the patient's legs fhould be im- 
merfed in warm water, and rhe fleams of vinegar applied as above. 
Wrrn diluting liquors fhould Ikewife be drank ; to a cup of 
which a tea-fpoonful of the parygoric elixir may occasionally be ad- 
ded Burnt piper, feathers, or leather, may be held to the pa- 
ti nt's note, and frefh air fhould be freely admitted to him. 

Infants, are often Suffocated by the carelefhVSs or inattention 
of their nurfes.* An infant when in bed fhould always be laid fo 
that it cannot tumble down with its head under the bed-clothes ; 
an \ when in a cradle, its face ought never to be covered. A 
fori! degree of attention to thefe two fimple rules wtuld fave the 
lives of marly infants, and prevent others from being rendered 
weak and Sickly all their days by the injuries done to their lungs. 

Inftead of laying down a plan for the recovery of infants who 
a r e Suffocated, or overlaid, as it is termed by their nurfes, I Shall 
give the hiftory of a caf 1 related by Monfieur Janm, of the Royal 
College of Surgery at Paris, as it was atie: ded with fuccefs, and 

• Thefe accidents are not alwavs the effects of careleiTnefs. I have known an infant 
ryerlaid by its moci er being feized in the night with an hyfteric fit. ' This ought to ferve as 
i caution againft employing hyfteric women as nurfes, and fliould likewife teach fuch 
woir.tfl never to lay an infant in ihc fame ted with thfoifcUeJ, but in a fma!l adjacent one. 
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contains almoft ev^ry thing that can be done on fuch occafiocs. 

A nurfe having had the misfortune to over-iay a rhild, he was 
called in and found the infant witnout nv figns of life ; no pulf- 
ation in the arteries, n > reipiratim, the face livid, the eyes open, 
dull, and tarnifhed, the nofe full of fnivel, the mouth gaping, in 
ftiort, it was almoft cold. Whilft fome linen clothes and a par- 
cel of nfhes were warming, he had the boy unfwathed, and laid him 
in a warm bed, and on the right fide. He then was rubbtrd all 
over with fine linen, for fear of fretting his tender and delicate 
ikin. As foon as the afhes had received their due degree of heat, 
Mr. Janin buried him in them, except the face, placed him on the fide 
oppofite to that on which he had been at firft laid, aod covered him 
wit < a blanket. He had a bottle of eau de luce \ his pocket, which 
he prefented to his nofe from time to time ; and between whiles 
fone puffs .f tobacco were blown up his noiftrils : to thefe fuc- 
ceeded th* 3 blowing into his mouth, and fque: zing tight his nofe. 
Animal heat begao thus to be excited gradually ; the pulfations of 
the tempi ra! artery were foon felt, 1 he breath i g became more fre- 
quent and free,and the eyes clofed and opened alternately. At length 
the chiLI fetched lome cries expreflive of his want of the breaft, 
which being applied to his mouth, he catched at it with avidity, and 
fucked as if nothing had happened to him. Though the pulfa- 
tions of the arteries were by this time very well re-eft a nlif bed, and 
it was hot weather, yet Mr. Janin thought it advifable to leave his 
little patient three quarters of an hour longer under the afhes. He 
was afterwards taken out, cleaned and drefled as ufual ; to which 
a gentle deep fiicceeded, and he continued perfectly well. 

Mr. Janin mentions likewife an example of a young man who 
had hanged himfelf through defpair, to whom he admimfterei help 
as effectually as in the preceding cale. 

Mr. Glover, Surgeon in Doctors Common?, London, relates 
the cafe of a perfon who was reftored to life after twenty-nine min- 
utes hanging, and continued in good health for many years after. 

The principal means ufed to reftore this man to ' life were 
opening the temporal artery and the external jugular ; rubbing the 
back, mouth, and neck,with a quantity of volatile fpirits ?nd oil ; ad- 
miniftering the tobacco-clyfter by means of lighted pipes.and ftrocg 
frictions of the legs and arms. This courfe had been conjnuea 
for about four hours, when an incifion was made ioto the windpipe 
and air blown ftrongly through a canula into the lung?. About 
twenty minutes after this, the blood at the artery began to run 
down the face, and a How pulfe was juft perceptible at the wrift. 
The frictions were continued for fome time longer ; his pul'e be- 
came more frequent, and his mouth and nofe being irritated with 
fpiri's of fal amoniac, he opened his eyes. Warm cordials were 
then adminiflered to him, and in two days he was fo well as to be 
able to walk eight miles. 

Thele cafes are fufficient to fliew what may be done for the 
recovery of thole unhappy perfons who ftrangle themfelves in a fit 
of defpair. 
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OF PERSONS WfiQ EXPIRE IN CONVULSION FITS. 

' CONVULSION fits often conftitute the laft icene of acute 
or chronic diforders. When this is the cafe there can remain but 
fmall hopes of the patient's recovery after expiring in a fit. But 
when a perfon who appears to be in perfect health, is fuddenly feized 
with a convulfion fit, and feems to expire, fome attempts cught al. 
ways to be made to reftore him to life. Infan's are mcft liable to 
convulfions, and are- often carried off T%ry fuddenly by one cr more 
fits about the time of teething. There are many weil authentica- 
ted accounts of infants having been reftored to life, after they hi d to 
all appearance expired in convulfions ; but we (hall only relate the 
following infhnce, mentioned by Dr. Johnfon, in his pamphlet on 
the practicability of recovering pcrfons vifibly dead. 

In the parim of St. "Clemen's in Colchefler, a child of fix- 
months old, lying upon its mother's lap, having hid the breaft, was 
feized with a ftrong convulfion fit, which lafled fo long, and end- 
ed with fo total a privation of motion in the body, lungs, and pulfe, 
that it was deemed abf olutely dead. It was accordingly ftripped, 
iaid out, the pafTing bell ordered to be tolled, and a coffin to be 
made ; but a neighbouring gentlewoman who ufed to admire the 
child, hearing of its fudden death, haftened tothe houfe, and up n 
examining the child, found it not cold, its joints limber, and fan- 
cied that a glafs fhe held to its mou'.h and ncf e was a little damped 
with the breath ; upon which fhe took the child in her lap, fat 
down before the fire, rubbed it, and kept it in gentle agitation. In a 
quarter of an hour fhe felt the heart begin to beat faintly ; fhe then 
put a little of the mother's milk into its mouth, continued to rub 
its palms and foles, found the child begin to move, and the milk 
was f wallowed ; and in another quarter of an he ur fhe had the 
fatisfaftion of reftoring to its difconfolate mother the babe quite 
recovered, eager to lay hold of the breaft, and able to fuck again. 
The child throve, had co more fits, is grown up, and at prefent 
clive. 

Thefe means, which are certainly in the power of every per- 
fon, were fufficieut to reftore to life an infant to all appearance dead, 
and who in all probability, but for the ufe of theld fimple endeav- 
ours, woutd have remained fo. There are however many other 
things which might be done in cafe the above fhould not fucceed ; 
as rubbing the body with ftrong fpirits, covering it with warm afh- 
es or fait, blowing air into the lungs, throwing up warm ftiroula- 
ting clyfters or the fmcke of tobacco into the inteftines, and fuch 
like. 

When children are dead born, or expire foon after the birth, 
the fame means ought to be ufed fcr their recovery, as if they had 
expired in circumftances fimilar to thofe mentioned above. 

Thefe directions may likewife be extended to adults, attention 
being always paid to the age and other circumftances of the pa- 
tient. 

The foregoing cafes and obfervations afford fufficient proof of 
the fuccefs which may attend the endeavours of perfons totally ig- 
norant of medicine, in aififting thofe who axe fuddenly deprived of 
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life by any accident or difeafe. Many facts of fimilar nature- 
might be adduced, were it neceffiry ; but thefe, it is hoped, will 
be fumcient to call up the attention of the public, and toexcite the 
hum ne and benevolent to exert their utmoft endeavours for the 
prefervation of their fellow-men. 

Thcjociety for the recovery of drowned perfons, inftituted at Am- 
fterdam in the year 1767, ,iad the latisfacVton to find that no few- 
er than 150 perfons, in the fpaeeof four years, had been faved by 
the means printed out by them, many of whom owed their prele. ■ 
vat-ion to peafants and people of no medical knowledge. But the 
means uled with fo much eilicacy in recovering drowned perfons 
are, with eq_u.il fuccefs, applicable to a number of cafes where the 
power of life feems in reality to be fufpended, and to remain capa- 
ble of renewing all their functions on being put into motion again. 
It is fh .eking to reflect, that for want of this confideratiOn many 
perfons ' ave been committed to the grave in whom the principles 
of life might have been revived. 

The cafes wherein fuch endeavours are molt likely to be at- 
tended with fuccefs, are all thofe called fudden deaths from an inev- 
itable caufe, as apoplexies, hyfterics, fain tings, and many other dis- 
orders wherein perfons in a moment fink down and expire. The 
various cafualiries in which they may be tried are, furfbeations 
from the fulphureous damps of mines, coal-pits, &c. the unwhole- 
fome air of long unopened wells or caverns ; the noxious vapours 
arifmg from fermenting liquors ; the fleams of burning charcoal ; 
fulphureous mineral acids ; arfenical effluvia, &c. 

The various accidents of drowning, ftrangling, and apparent 
deaths, by blows, falls, hunger, cold, &c likewife furnilh oppor- 
tunities or trying fuch endeavours. Thofe perhaps who to ap- 
pearance are killed by lightning, or by any violent agitation of the 
paflions, as fear, joy, furprife, and fuch like, might alfo be fre- 
quently recovered by the ufe of proper means, as blowing ftrongly 
into their lungs, &c. 

The means to be ufed for the recovery of perfons fuddenly 
deprived of life, are nearly the fame in all cafes ; they are practi- 
cable by every one who happens to be prefent at the accident, and 
require no great e^enfe, and lefs fkill. The great aim is to reft; re 
the warmth and vital motions. This may in general be attempted 
by means of heat, friction, bleeding, blowing air into the lungs, 
adminiftering clyfi°rs and g merous cordials. Thefe mull be vari- 
ed according to circuaiftances. Commoa fenfe, and the fiiuation 
of the patient, will fuggeft the proper manner of conducting them. 
Above all we would recommend perfeverance. People ought never 
to defpair on account of difcouraging circamftances, or to leave oflF • 

ir endeavours as long as there is the leait hope of fuccefs, 
Where much good and no hurt can be done, no one ought to 
grudge his labour. 

It were greatly to be wifheJ, that an iflftititfion fimilar to that: 
of Amfterdam, was eftablifhed, upon a more extenfive plan, in 
Great-Britain ; and that a reward was allowed to every one who 
would be instrumental m reftoring to life a pejfoR feemingly 
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dead.* Men will do much for fame, but ftill more for money. 
Should no profit, however, be annexed to thofe benevolent offices, 
the heart-felt pleafure which a good man muft enjoy on reflecting 
that he has been the happy inftrumenr of raving one of his fellow- 
creatures from an untimely grave, is itfelf a fufficient reward. 
— ■— .. ■■ i ■ i - ■ i— 

CHAP. LVII. 

CAUTIONS CONCERNING CQLD BATHING AND DRINK* 
ING THE MINERAL WATERS. 

XjlS it is now Falhionable for perfons of all ranks to plunge 
into the lea, ar.d drink the mineral waters, I was defirous of rencU 
ering this work ftill more extenfively ufeful, by the addition of 
f'ome practical remarks on thefe active and uleful mediciues. Find- 
ing it is impoffible to bring thefe obfervations within fo narrow a 
compafs as nor to fwcll the book, already too large, into an enorm- 
ous fize, I refolved to confine myfelf to a few hints or cautions ; 
which may be of fervice to perfons who bathe, or drink the miner- 
al waters, without being able to put themfelves under the care of a 
phyiician. 

No part of the practice of medicine is of greater importance, 
or merits more the attention of 'he phyfician, as many lives are 
loft, and numbers ruin their health, by cold bathing, and an im- 
prudent ufe of mineral waters. On fome future occafion I may 
proba' ly refume this fubject, as I know not any work that contains 
a fufficient number of practical obfervations to regulate the patient's 
conduct in the ufe of thefe active and important medicines. 

We have indeed many books on the mineral waters, and 
fome of them are written with much ingenuity ; but they arecjiief- 
lyemployed in afcertaining t >e contents of the waters by chymical 
analyiis. This no doubt has its ufe, but it is by no means of fuch 
importance as f^me may imagine. A man may know the chymic- 
al analyiis of all the articles in the materia medica % without being able 
properly to apply any one of, them inthe cure of difeafes. One 
page of practical obfervations is worth a whole volume of chymical 
analvfis- But where are fuch obfervations to be met with ? Few 
rhyiiciaos are in a fituation to make them, and fewer ftill are quali- 
fied for fuch a talk. It can o':Iy be accomplished by practitioners 
who refide at the fountains, and who pofllffmg minds fupericr to 
local prejudices, are c-pable of diftinguilhing difeafes with accura- 
cy, and of forming a found judgment refpecting the genuine effccls 
of medicines. 

"Without a proper difcrimination with regard to the difeafes 
and the conftitution of the patient, the moft powerful medicine is 

• The Author is happy to obferve, that fince the firft publication of this work, feveril 
fcc'ieties have been inftituted in Britain with the fame benevolent intention as that at Am- 
flerdam, and that their indeavours harve proved no lefs fuccefsful. He is alfo happy to ob- 
serve, that premiunas have been awarded to thofe who have been active in their endeav- 
ours to reftore to life persons who have been drowned, or fuddenly deprived of life by any 
accident. How much is this fuperior to the fuperftitious inftitution which allows any 
man a premium who biings a dead perfon out of the water, fo that he may receive Chriftian 
burial \ but alows nothing to the perfon whs krings him cot, alivr, or who reccTtr him 
J ■ - he has been to a-ll appearance dead 
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more likely to do harm than good. Every one knows that the fame 
phyfkian who, by cold ba'hing, cured Auguftus, by an imprudent 
ufe of the fame medicine, killed his heir. This induced the Ro- 
man fenate to m?.ke laws for regulating the baths, and preventing 
the numer us evils which arofe from an imprudent and prcmifcu- 
ous ufe of thofe elegant and fafhionable piec a s of luxury. But as 
no fu:h laws ex ; ft in this country, every one 'does that -which is right Hi 
his owneyesy and of cour'e many muft do wrong ! 

i'eople are apt to imagine thatjthefimple element of water can 
do no hurt, and that they may plunge into it at any lime with im- 
punity. In thus however, they are much mifraken. ' I have known 
apoplexies, cccafioned by going«nto the cold bath, fevers excited 
by ftaying too long in it, and other maladies fo much aggravated 
by its continued ufe, that they never coul.l be wholly eradicated. 
Nor are examples wan ing, either in ancient or modern times, of 
the baneful confequences which have arifen alfo from an injudicious 
application of the warn bath ; but as warm baths are n t lo com- 
mon in this country, and are feldom ufed but under the direction 
of a phyfician, I (hall not enlarge on that part of the iubjc<5r. 

Immerfion in cold water is a cuftom w: ich lays claim to the 
moft remote antiquity : indeed it jmuft have been coeval with man 
himfelf. The necefuty of water for the purpofe of cleaclinefs, and 
the pleafure arifing from its application to the body in hot countries, 
mud very early have recommended it to the human (pedes. Even 
the example of other animals was fufficient to give the hint to man. 
By inftincl: many of them are led to_ apply cold water in this man- 
ner ; and fome, when deprived of its ufe, have been known to 
languifh and even to die. But whether the practice of cold bath- 
ing arofe from neceffity, reafoning, or imitation, is an inquiry of 
no importance ; our bufinefs is to point out the advantages which ' 
may be derived from it, and to guard pec pie againft an improper 
ufe of it. 

The cold bath recommends itfelf in a variety of cafes, and is 
peculiarly beneficial to the inhabitants of populous cities, who 
induce in idlenefs, and lead fedentary lives. In perfons of this 
description the a£tion cf the fblids is alway too weak, wi ich in- 
duces a languid circulation, a crude indigefted mafs of humours, 
and obftru&ions in the capillary veflels and glandular fyftem. 
Cold water, from its gravity as well as i:s tonic powers, is well 
calculated either to obviate cr remove thefe fymptoms* It accede 
ratesthe motion of the blood, promotes the different fecretions, 
and gives permanent vigour to the fclids. But all thefe important 
purpofes will be more effentially anfweredby the application of fait 
loafer. This ought not only to be preferred on account of its Su- 
perior gravity, but likewife for its greater prwer of Simulating the 
ikin, which promotes the perfpiration, and prevents the patient 
from catching cold. 

It is necefTary, however, to obferve, that cold bathing is mere 
likely to prevent, than to remove obftruclions of the glandular rr 
lymphatic fyftem. Indeed, when thefe have arrived at a certain 
pitch, they are not to be removed by any means. In this cafe the 
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cold bath will only aggravate the fymptoms, and hurry the unhap- 
py patient into an untimely grave. It is therefore of the utm< ft 
importance, previous to the patient's entering upon the ufe of the 
cold bath, to determine whether or not he labours under any ob- 
flinate obilru&ioAs of the lungs or other vifcera ; and where this is 
the cafe cold bathi g ought ftrictly to be prohibited.* 

In whit is called a plethoric if ate, or too great a fullnefs of 
the body, it is likewife dangerous to ufe the ccld bath, without due 
preparation. In this cafe there is great danger of burfting a 
"biood-vtffel, cr occafioning an inflammation of the brain or feme cf 
&if vifcera. This precaution is the more neceffary to citizens, as 
inoft of them live full, and are of a 'grofs habit. Yet what is very 
rematkable, thefe people refort in crowds every feafon to the fea- 
fide, and plunge in the water without the leaft confideration. No 
doubt they often efcape with impunity ; but does this give a fac- 
tion to the practice ? Perfons of this defcription ought by no 
means to bathe, unlefs the body has been previoufly prepared by 
luitable evacuations. 

Another chfs of patients, who (land peculiarly in need of the 
bracing qualities of cold water, is the nervous. This includes a 
great number of the male, and almoft all the female inhabitants of 
great cities. Yet evm thofe perfons ought to be cautious in ufing 
the cold bath. Nervous people have often weak bowels, and may, 
as well as others, be fubjecT: to congeftions and obftru<ftions of the 
vifcera ,- and in this cafe they will not be able to bear the effects of 
cold water. For them, and indeed for all delicate people, the bed 
plan would be to accuftom themfelves to it by the raoft pleafmg and 
gentle degrees. They ought to begin with the temperate bath, 
and gradually ufe it coder, till at length the cold proves quite agree- 
able. Nature revolts againft all great tranfitions ; and thofe who 
do violence to her di&ates, have often caufe to repent of their 
temerity. 

^ Wherever cold bathing is pracYifed, there ought likewife to be 
tepid baths for the purpofe mentioned above. Indeed it is the 
practice of feme countries to throw cold water over the patient as 
ioon as he comes out of the warm bath ; but though this may not 
injure a Ruffian peafant, we dare not recommend it to the inhabit- 
ants of this eountry. The ancient Greeks and Romans, we are 
told, when covered with fweat and duft, ufed to plunge into the ri- 
vers, with.mt receiving the faulted injury. Though they might 
often efcape danger from this imprudent conducVyet it was cer- 
tainly contrary 'o found reaibn. I have known many robuft men 
throw away their lives by luch an attempt. We would not how- 
ever advile patients to go into the cold water when the body is 
chilly ; as much ex rcife, at leaft, ought to be taken, as may exe'te 
;i gentle glow all over the body, but by no means lb as to over- 
heat it. 

* The late celebrated Dr. SmoHet has indeed faid, that if he were perfuaded he had an 
ulcef in die lungs, he would jump into the cold bath j but here the Doclor evidently fWs 
more courage than dilcieuon; and that he w»s more a man of wit than a phyfician, eveiv 
trie will allow. A nervous afthma, or an atrophy maybe miftaken for a pulmonary con • 
*ump:ion; # yet. in the two former, the cold bath prove* often benoflcial, though I neve, 
fenewitfoin the latter. Indeed all the plitiiisfral pattatl 1 ever faw. wba hay- "M the 
.'.x i^rh, wers evidently bx't hj jr, ' '- "'" l "* 
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To young people, and particularly to children, cr.Id bathing is 

€>f the firft importance. Their lax fibres render its tonic powers 

Seculiarly proper. It promotes their growth, increafes their 
rength,* and prevents a variety of difeafes incident to rhild- 
hin/i. Wh -re infants early accuftomed to the cold bath, it would 
ftldora difagree with them ; and we fhould fee fewer inflances of 
the fcrophuT:, rickets, and other difeafes wnich prove fatal to ma- 
ny, and make others miferable for life. Sometimes indeed, thefe 
iliforders render infants incapable of bearing the (hock of ccld wa- 
ter ; but this is owing to rheir not having been early and regularly 
accuftomed to it. It is however neceffary here to caution y.'ung 
men againft too frequent bathing ; as I have known many fatal, 
confequences refult from the daily practice of plunging into rivers, 
and continuing there too long. 

The maft proper time of the day for ufing the cold bath is no 
doubt the morning, or at leaft before dinner ; an J the bed mode, 
that of quick immerfnn. As cold bathing has a corftant tendency 
to propel the bl®od and other humours towards the head, it ought 
to be a rule always to wet that part as foon as pellicle. By due 
attention to this circumftance, there is reafon to believe, that vio- 
lent head-achs, and other complaints, which frequently proceed 
from cold bathing, might be often prevented. 

The cold bath, When too long continued in, net only occafions 
an exceflive flux of humours towards the head, but chills the blood, 
cramps the mufcles, relaxes the nerves, and wholly defeats the inten- 
tion of bathing. Hence, by not adverting to this circurr fiance, 
expert fwimmers are often injured, and fometimes even lole their 
lives. All the beneficial purpefes of cold bathing are anlwered by 
one immerfion, at a time ; and the patient ought to be rubbed dry 
the moment he comes out of the water, and fh juld continue to take 
exercife for frme time after. 

When cold bathing occafions chillnefs, lofs of rppetite, liftlefi- 
nefs, pain of the breaft or bowels, a proration of ftrength, cr vio- 
lent head achs, it orght to be difcontinued. 

Though thefe hints are by no means intended to point out all 
the cafes where cold bathing may be hurful, nor to illuftrate its 
extenfive utiliry as a medicine ; yet it is hoped they may ferve to 
guard people againft fome of thofe errors into which, from mere 
inattention, they are apt to fall, and thereby not only endanger 
their own lives, but bring an excellent medicine into difrepute. 
OF DRINKING THE MINERAL WATERS. 

THE internal ufe of water, as a medicine, is no lefs an object 
of the phvfician's attention than the external. Pure elementary 
water is indeed the moft inoiFenfive of all liquors, and conftitutes 
a principal part of the food of every animal. -But this element is 
often impregnated with fubitances of a very active and penetrating 
nature ; and of fuch aninfidious quality, that, while they promote 

* The celebrated Ga'en fays, that immerfmn in cold water is fit only for the ynuigcf 
:: or.s and bears; and recommend warm bathing, as conducive to the growth and ftrengtli 
0* infants. How cgrecioufly do the gre*tsft men err whenever they lofe «J£hl oi ra^ts, :.nd 
tH»ft<tjjte,te*f nina in phyfic in plae.e of observation and expeiienee. 

(2 7; 
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certain fecretions, and even alleviate fome difagreeable fymptoms, 
they weaken <he powers of life, undermine the co.nfiitution, aud 
lay the frundation of worfe difeafes than thole which they were 
. employed to remove. Of this every practitioner muft have feen 
Prnftances ; and phyficians of eminence have more than once declar- 
ed that they have known more diteofes occafioned than re ■••oved 
by the ufe cf mineral waters. This dcubtlefs has proceeded from 
the ?bufe ofthefe p werful medicines, which evinces the neceffity 
cf uGng them with c uiio . 

Bv examining the contents of the mineral waters -w u ich are 
moft uied in this country, we (hall be enabled to form an idea of 
the danger which may aiife from an hnprop-r application of them 
eilher ex.ern-Hy or inier^lly, though it is to the latter of thefe 
that the prefeflt obf:rvati ons are chiefly co: fired. 

The waters moft in ufe for medical purpofes in Britain, are 
thofe imp? e nated with Falts, fulpher, iron, and mephitic ;ir> either 
feparately, or van ufly combined. Of thefe the moft p v/erful is 
the faline ftdphui ous water f Harr. -wgate, of which I havi had 
mere ore fion to cbferve the pernicious confequences, when impro- 
perly ufed, than of any ■ ther. To t is, therefore, the following re- 
marks will more immediately relate, hough they will be found ap- 
plicable t aU the purging waters in the kingdom which are ftrong 
enough to merit attention.* 

The errors whi-h fo often defeat the intention of drinking the 
purgative mineral waters, and whic fo frequently prove injurious 
to the patent, proceed from t e manner cf ufing them, the quantity 
taken, the regimen purfued, cr ufing th m in caf.s where they are 
not proper. 

A very hurtful prejudice fiill prevails in this country, that all 
difeafes muft b: cure! by medicines taken into the ftomach, and 
that the more violently thefe medicines < p rat ?, they are the more 
likely to hove the defired effi cT. This opinion has proved fatal to 
thousands, a d will, in oh probability, defiroy many mor.r before 
it can Be wholly ■• -■■■■:. ; cated. Purging is olt^n ufeful in acute dif- 
eafes, and in chronical cafes mav pave t! e way for the operation of 
other medicines ; but it will fekfom perform a cure ; and by ex- 
hauftmg the P:re gth cf he patient, wilt often leave him in a wcrfe 
condition t on i r uhd him. That this is frequently the cafe with 
regard to the mora active mis era! wat rs, every perlon converfant 
in thefe matters will readily allow. 

Strong ftimulams applied to the ftomach and bowels for a 
length of time, muft tend to weaken and deftroy their energy ; 
and what rBmulams are more active than fait and fclphur, special- 
ly when f.iefe fubftances are intimately combined, and carried 
through t e fyftem by the penetrating medium of water ? 1 hole 
bowels muft be ftrong iudeed, which con withftand the daily 

* Th? grcateft clafs »f mnera warm in this epuntryis the chalybeate. In many parts of 
Britain thefe an: tobrfound n almoir evev flrl*; but thofe chiefly in uf.t, for medical 
purpol' . are the purging chalyb-ate', as the waters of Scarborough, Cheltenham, Thorp 
Arch, Ncv^l Holt, Sec. Of thofe whxh do not purge, the waters of Tunhridge fland in the 
higheft repute. The Saline purging waters, a, thofe of Acton, Epf>n, Kilborn, &r. are 
a! fo in very general efteem ; but the fountains moft frequented by the fick in this country, 
*■ ■■•"■ to which the minerals imparts certain degree of heat, as Bath, Briftel,- Buxton, fee 
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operation of fuch active principles for months f cgether, and not 
be injured. This however is the phn purfued by moft of thofe 
who drink the purging mineral waters, and whcfe circumftances 
will permit them to continue long enough at thofe fafhionable 
places cf reform. 

Many people imagine that every thing depends on th^ quan- 
tity of water taken, an ! that the mere they drink they will the 
fooner get well. T is is an egregious error; for while the un- 
happy patient thinks he is by this means eradicating his diforder, 
he is often in fact undermining the powers of life, and ruin::; 
his conftitution. Indeed nothing can do this fo effectually as weak- 
ening the powers of digeftion by the improper application of 
ftrcng flimulants. .The very elTence of health depends on the di- 
geftive organs performing their cue functions, and the meft tedi- 
ous maladies are all connected with indigeftion. 

Drinking the water in too great quantity, not only injures 
the bowels and occafions ihdigeftiOn, but generally defeats the 
intention for which it is taken. The difeafes for the cure of 
which mineral wafers are chiefly celebrated, are mofUy of the 
chronic kind ; and it is well known that fuch difeafes can 
only be cured by the flow operation of alteratives, or fuch 
medicines as act by inducing a gradual change in the habit. 
This requires length of time, and never can be effected by medi- 
cines which run oft by ftool,and operate chiefly on the firft paifages. 

Thofe who wilh for the cure of any cbftinate malady from 
the mineral waters, ought to take them in fuch a manner as hard- 
ly to produce any effect whatever on the bowels. With this 
view a half-pint glafs may be drank at bed time, * and the fame 
quantity an hour before breakfaft, dinner, and fupper. The dole, 
however, muft vary according to circumftances. Even the quan- 
tity rnentioced above will purge fome perfons, while others will 
drink twice as much without being in the leaft moved by it. ' Its 
operation on the bowels is the only ftandard for ufrag the wa'er 
as an alterative. No more ought to be taken than barely to move 
the body ; nor is it always neceffary to carry it this length, provided 
the water goes off by the other emunctories, and does not occafic n 
a chilhefs, or flatulency in the ftomach or bowels. When the wa- 
ter is intended to purge, the quantity mentioned above may be all 
taken before breakfaft. 

I would ot only caution patients who drink the purging min- 
eral waters ever night, to avoid heavy fuppers, but alfo from eating 
heavy meals at any time. The Hamulus of water, impregnated 
with raits, feems to create a falfe appetite. I have feen a dtlicate 
perfon, after dri iking the Harrowgate waters of a morning, eat 
a breakfaft fufBcient to have ferved two ploughmen, devour a 
plentiful dinner of flefli and nth, and, to crown all* eat fuch a fup- 
per as might i.ave fatisfied an hungry porter. 

* When 1 fpeak of drinking a glafs of the water ovgr-night, I muft beg leave to c?ution 
thofe who fjl ov- this pian aea ; nft citing heavy tuppirs. The late Dr. Daultry of York, 
who was the ft i ft that brought the Harrow^ate waters into repute, u:ed to advie his pa- 
rents to drink a g'afs before they went tw bed ; the confequence of which wa», that having 
eat a flefn fupper, and the water operating in the nig..t, they were ofteji torms£teji wj^ 
ti'pes and obliged to cajl formedicaj ajfitUpce. 
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All this, indeed, the ftoma-.h Teemed to crave ; but this crav.. 
ing had better remain not quite fatisfied, than that the ftomach 
fliould be loaded with what exceeds its powers. To ftarve pa- 
Uients was never my plan ; but i am clearly of opinion, tnat in 
the ufe of all purging miner 1 waters, a light an! rather di- 
luting diet is t e mMt proper; and that no perfon, during 
fuch a courfe, cught to en to the full extent to what his ap- 
petite crave?. 

To promote the operation of mineral waters, and to carry 
th°m through the fyiiem, exercife is b.d fpenlabiy neceffary. , This 
may be taken in a y manner that is mofl agreeable to the patient -, 
but h ; oue,ht never t :> carry it to excefs. The beft kinds of exer- 
cife are t ■ ofe connected with amufement. Everything that tends 
to exhilerate the fpirits, net only promotes the operation of the 
waters, but "&S as a medicine. All who retort to the mineral wa- 
ters ought therefore to leave every care behind, to mix with the 
company and to make themfelves as cheerful and happy as poi- 
fible. From this conducl, affifted by the free an.' wholefome air 
of thole faihb" »al le places of refort, and alfothe regular and early 
hours which are ufually kept, tne pa; ient often receives more ben- 
efit than from ufing the waters. 

But th : greateit errors in drinking the purging mineral wafers 
arife from their b^ing ufed in cafes where they are abf lutely im- 
proper, and adverfe to the nature of die difeafe. When people 
hear of a wonderful cure having been performed by feme mineral 
water, they immediately conclude that it will cure every thing, 
and accordingly fwaUow it dwn, when they might as well take 
poifon. Patients cught to be well informed, before they begin to 
drink the more act : v.. kinds of mineral waters, of tbe propriety of 
the courfe, and mould never perfn't in ufing them when they are 
found to aggr 'vate the diforder. 

In all cafes where purging is indicated, the faline mineral wa- 
ters will be found to fulfil this intention better than any ether 
medicine. This operation, if taken in proper quantity, is gen- 
erally mild ; and rtiey are neither found to irritate the nrrves, 
nor debilitate the patient fo much as the other purgatives. 

As a purgative, thefe waters are chiefly recommended in 
difeafes of_ the firft paflages, accompanied with, or proceeding 
from, inactivity of the ftomach and bowels, acidity, jndigeftion, 
vitiated bile, worms, putrid fordes, the piles and jaundice. In 
moll cafes cf this kird they are the beft medicines that can be ad- 
minulered. But when ufed with this view, it is fnfficient to take 
thg r n twice, or at mofl: three times a week, fo as to move the bc- 
Jy three or four times ; and it will be proper to continue this 
:ouri' j fc r fome weeks. 

Bu^ the operation of the more aclive mineral waters is not 
corfi :ed to the bowels. They often promote the difcharge of the 
urine, and not unfrequently lncreaie the perfpirarion. This fhews 
that they are capable of penetrating into every part of the body, 
and of Simulating the whole fyftem. Hence aril'es their efficacy 
ip removing the moft obftinate of all difrrders, elfirnfiiem f the 
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glandular and lyrrtphaticftflem. Under this clafs is comprehended 
thefcrophuli or King's evil, indolent tumours, obftruftion? cf the 
liver, fcteen, kidnies, and mefenteric glands. When thefe great 
purpofes are to be effected, the waters muit he ufeti in the ed- 
ual manner mentioned above, and perfiftci in tor a length of 
time. It \v ; ll be proper however new and then to difcontinue their 
ufe £ r a few dayt. 

The next great clafs of diieafes where mineral waters are 
fcuud to be beneficial, are thole of the fkin, as tie itch, (cab, tet- 
ters, ricgworms, fcaly eruptions, leprclies, blotches, foul ulcers, 
&c. ' Though thefe may feem fu^* facial, yet they are often the 
in ft obftinate which the phyiician has to encounter, and not un- 
frequen'iy ft h : s ikill at defiance : but they will fometimes yield 
to theappfc^ti- m of mineral waters for a fufEcient k j g h of time, 
and ia moft cafes of -this kind thefe waters deferve a trial. The 
Paline fulphureous waters, inch as thefe of Moffat in Scot- 
land, and Harrowgate rn England, ar:- the m it lively to 
fucceed in diieafes or the (kin; but for r is purple it will be 
neceffarv not only to drink the waters, but likevviie to uie them 
externally. 

To e- umtrate m~re particularly the qualities of t ?, e different 
mineral *'ater?, to fpecify thofe diieafes in wh:ch they are refpsct- 
ively indie ted, and t > p:int out their prep r m ; es of application', 
would be an ufrful, and by no means a difag'reeaMe employ- 
ment ; but as the limits prefcribed to thefe remarks will not 
allow m° to tre t the fubj £k at more length, I fhall exclude 
by oblerving, that when ver the mineral waters are found to 
exfrauft the itren th, deprefs the fpirits, take away the appttite, 
excite f vers, diflend the bowels, or occalion a cough, they ought 
to be difconfmued. 
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-OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE DIET OF THE COMMON PEOPLE, XECC. 
MENDING A METHOD OF LIVING LESS EXPENSIVE, AND MORS 
C9NDVCIVE TO HEALTH THAN THE PRESENT, 
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_jXPERIENCE proves that not a few of the difeafes in- 
cident to ti;e inhabitants of this country, are owing to their mode 
of living. The vegetable productions they confume, fall coniider- 
ably iliort^f the proportion which they ought to bear to the animal 
part of their food. The conftat uie of bread, and animal fub- 
ftances, excites an unnatural thirft, and leads to the immoderate 
ufe of beer and other Simulating liquors, which generate difeafe 
and reduce the lower orders of people to a ftate of indigence. To 
teach the poor man how to live cheaper and better, is the defign of 
the following pages. 

Though the common people cf this country live at a greater 
$xoenfe than any where elfe- it dees net follow that they live bev 
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ter.- They are flrong indeed, but by no means healtnv ; and it ii 

3 fat, froth an attachment to a particular mode of living, they 

lor? liable to difeafe and death in foreign climes, than the in- 

ants o! any other country. 

It is certainly proper that a poor man mould be inftru&ed in 
every thing that can make his little earnings go as far as pollible, 
cr which can add to the comfort of himfelf and family. Nor can 
ceconomy in living, be deemed trivial, in a country where the rich- 
es depend on the cheapnefs of labour. 

it is Pledged that the Englifh ere fo much attached to their 
own m:. s of living, that no argument will induce them to make 
the fmalleft change. Habits are indeed obftinate things, efpecial- 
ly thofe wrrch relate to diet ; but tnere are proofs that the EDglifh 
are not inflexible even in this matter. The mode of living among 
the lower orders has been greatly changed in my time, and I am 
forry to fay, not f.~r the better. 

The peoplt- cf England have too much good fenfe not to liften 
to reafon pre vided due care were taken to inftruft them. But here 
the people rr.?y be truly fail " to penfo for. -want of knowledge." No 
means have been ufed to give them proper inftru&ion. Hurtful 
cuftdms have been fuffcred to prevail, till they have flruck fuch 
deep roots that it will not be an eafy matter to eradicate them. 
The difficulty, however, is not infurmountable. A few experi- 
ments of reform would have the eflecT: to render it as agreeable as 
it is falutary. 

Adults have many old prejudices to overcome, but the cafe is 
different in regard to children. They may be taught to ufe any 
kind of food, and what they ufe whrn young ihey will love when 
old. If I can introduce a different method of feeding crrldren, my 
purpofe will beanfwered. This alone will, in time, effect a total, 
change in the general mode of living. 

The late diftrefs of the poor has called fcrth many publications 
intended for their relief. Mil of them, however, were adapted 
only for the particular occanon, and not calculated to prevent the 
return of like evils. The following obiervations, it is hoped, will 
have a m re permanent effect. Trey are intended to recommend 
a plan of living, which will render the people lefs dependent on 
bread and animal food for their lubuftence, and confequently not 
fo liable to fuller from a fcarcityor dearth of either of thei'e articles 
in future. 

Particular attention has been paid to the fubftitutes for bread, 
as the fcarrity of this article proves peculiarly diftreiTmg to the 
poor, it will appear from the following pages, that bread is by 
no means fo much a necefTary of life as generally imagined, and 
that its place may, \a many L fiances, be fupplied by a variety of 
ether farinaceous iiibdaiices. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON ALIMENT. 
NO creature eats fuch a variety of food as man. Intended 
for an inhabitant of every climate, he devours the productions of 
them all ; and if they do not fuite his palate, or agree with his fto 
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mach, he calls in the aid of cookery, an art peculiar to himftlf ; by 
which many things that, in a crude ftate, woul ' prove hurtful, or 
even poifoftous, ar.; rendered wholefome and falutary. 

The oiwious divifion of food is into animal and vegetable. , 
To fay t v s intended by nature for u< ng titrer the 1 ne 

or the Other al >ne, would be ablurd. His ilruclure and appetite 
prcv 1 that he was form d for both. Judgment, however, is requi- 
site in a 'ju"in r th e due proportions of eac '., fo as to avoid the in- 
conveniences, arifrog from an extreme on either hand. 

1 houg animal fo >d is more nourifhing than vgetable, it is 
not fafe to live on that alone. Experience has (hew., that a diet 
confuting folely of animal food, eveites thirft, and naufea, ccca-r 
fions putrel'cence in the ftcmach and bowels, and fi .ally brings on 
violent griping pains with cholera and dyfentery. 

Animal food is lefs adapted to the fedehtary than the labori- 
ous, and leaft of nil to the ftudi us, wh fi? diet, ought to confift 
chiefly of vegetables. Indulging in aniracl food renders men dull, 
and unfit for the puriuits of fcience, efpecially when it ic accompa- 
nied with the free ufe of ftrong liquor?. 

The plethoric, or perfons of a full habit, mould eat fparingly 
of animal food. It yields far m re blood than vegetables taken in 
the lame quantity, and of courfe m -y induce i. flammatt ry difor- 
ders. It acts as a ftimulus to the w ..ole fyftem, oy which means 
the circulation of the blood is greatly accelerated. 

I am inclined to fink, that confumptior.s, fo common in Eng- 
land, are in part owing to the great ufe of animal food. Though 
the Phthifis t'uhmnalis properly lpeaking, is not an inflammatory 
difeafe, yet :t generally begins with fymptorr.s of inflammation, 
aDd is often accompanied with them through its * hole progrefs. 

But the dHeafe moft common to this country is the fcurvy. 
One finds a dam of it in aim: ft every family, and in fome the 
taint is very deep. A difeafe fo general muft have a general 
caufe, and there is none fo obvious as tte great quantity of animal 
food devoured by the natives. As a proof that fcurvy arifes from 
this caufej we are in poffeffi 1 n of no remedy for that difeafe equal 
to the free ufe Of fiefh vegetable?. 

By the uninterrupted ufe of animal food a pufr'd diathefis is 
induced in the fyftem, which predifpufes to a variety of diforders. 
I am fully convinced that many of thofe obftinate compl ints for 
which we are at a lofs to account, and find it Hill more difficult to 
cure, are the effects of a fcorbutic taint lurking in the habit. 

Improp r diet affe&s the mind as well as the bo !y. 1 he chol- 
eric diipw ton of th. 1 Engliih is almoft proverbi.d; Were I to af- 
fign a < zuife, it would be, their living fo much on animal food. . 
There is n© doubt hut 'Its induc''S*a ferocity of ten pf r unknown 
to men whofe food is chiefly taken from the vegetal le kingdom. 

'i hough thefe and iimilar cenfequerces may arife from reex- 
cefs of animal diet, we are far from difcouraging its ufe in moder- 
ation. In all cold countries it is certainly neceflary ; but the ma- 
jor part of the aliment ought neverthelefs to confift of vegetable 
Jubilances* There is a continual tendency in animal food, as wel] 
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as in the human body itfelf, to putrefaction, which can only be' 
counteracted by the free ufe of vegetables. 

With regard to th: proportion of vegetable food to that of 
nimal, great nicety is by no means required. It muft yary accor- 
ing to circumftances, as the heat of the weather, the "warmth cf 
the climate, and the like. The vegetable part, however, where 
nothiDg forbids, ought certainly to preponderate, and I think in the 
proportion of at leaft two to one. 

The ex.effive ccnfumption of animal food is one great caufe 
of the fcarcity of grain. The food that a bullock affords bears 
but a fciall proportion to the quantity cf vegetable matter he con- 
fumes. 

I am no enemy to goo;? fruit, as an article of diet ; but the* 
greater part of what is ufed in this country, by the lower orders 
of the people, is mere trafh. Fruit fhonld be eaten in the early 
part of the day, when the ftomach is not loaded with food, and it 
eever ought to be eaten raw till it be thoroughly ripe. 

OF BREAD. 

BREAD, or fomething refembling it, makes a part of the 
diet of all nations. Hence.it is emphatically denominated tbefiaf 
■of life. It may, however, be ufed too freely. The late Dr. Foth- 
ergiil was of opinion, and I perfectly agree with him, that moll 
people eat more bread than is conducive to their health. I do not 
mean to infinuate that bread is unwholefome, but that the beft 
things may prove hurtful \jmen taken to excefs. A forfeit of bread 

re dangerrus than of any other food. Omnis regletio mala re- 
pletio poms pejfima. The French confume vaft quantities of bread ; 
but its bad effe&s are prevented by their copious ufe of foups and 
fruits, v.hich. have little or no (hare in the diet of thescommon peo. 
pie of England. 

One important ufe of bread is to form a mafs fit for filling up 
the alimentary canal, and carrying the nutritious juices along that 
pafiage in fuch a ftste as to render them fit to be acted upon by 
the la&eal'abforbents, which take up the nourilhment and convey 
it to the blood. In this light bread may be confidered as a foil 
from whence the ncurifhmen't is drawn. I do not lay that bread 
contains no nourifhment, but that its ufe, as an article of diet, does 
not folely drpend on the quantity of nutriment it contain?, but in 
fome meafure, on its fitnefsas a vehicle for conveying the nutritious* 
particles through the inteftinal tubes. Hence it follows, that the 
fined bread is not always the belt adapted for anfwering the pur- 
pofes of m 

The richeft food will not nourifh an animal, unlefs the ali- 
mentary canal is fufficiently diften it a. ^ dog has been fed on 
the richest broth, vet could not be kept alive ; while another, 
which had only the meat boiled to chip and water, throve very 
well. This fhew lly of attempting to uourifh men on ali- 

mentary powders una other concentrated food. 

The great art therefore of preparing food, is to blend the nu- 
tritive part of the. ali.ment with # Efficient quantity of, fome !]gh. 
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farinaceous fubftance, in order to fill up the canal, without over- 
charging it with more nutritious particles than are neceffary for the 
fupport of the animal. This may be done either by bread, or 
other fari iaceous fubftances, of which there is a great variety, as 
will appear from the fequel. 

Bread is one of the moft expenfive modes of tiling graia, and 
not adapted to the narrow circumftances of the lower cr ers of the 
people, as it is burfhened with too heavy additional charges, in 
pafling though the hun J s of both thv miller and the bake: . Be- 
fides, the former often grinds down extraneous matter with the 
wheat, and the latter as frequently bakes it up with tne addition 
ofli:ne, chalk, ahum, and other pernicious fubftances. Since the 
articles of diet have become branches of manufacture, the public 
neither know what they eat nor what they drink. 

People imagine, as the fineft flour contains the greateft quan- 
tity of nourifh ^ent, that it mule therefore be the moft proper for 
making into bread j but this by no means follows. The fineft 
(lour comes the nearefl to ftarch, which though it may occafionally 
prove a good medicine, makes bad bread. Houfehrld bread, which, 
is made >ty grinding down the whole gram, and only feparating the 
coarfer bra:?, is without doubt the moft wholefome. 

The he:t houiehold bread I ever remember to have eat,was in 
the county of York. It was what they call me/lin bread, and con- 
fided of wh rat and rye ground together 5 . I am not quite certain 
as to the proportion ; but I think there might be two parts of 
the for ;n sr to one of the latter. This bread, when well ferment- 
ed, eats light, is of a pleafant tafte, and foluble to the bowels. 
After ufing it for fome years, I found that bread made entirely 
of flour was neither fo agreeable to the palate, nor fo conducive 
to health. 

Bread is often fpotled to pleafe the eye. The artificially 
whitened, drying, fluffing bread, though made of the heart of \ he- 
wheat, is in reality the worft of any ; yet this is the bread which 
moft people prefer, and the poorer fort will eat no other. 

All the different kinds of grain are occafionally made into 
bread, fome giving preference to one and fome to another, accord* 
ing to early cuftom and prejudice. The people of South Britain 
generally prefer bread made of the fineft wheat flour, while thofe 
of the northern counties eat a mixture of flour and oaMnedS, or 
rvemeal, and many give the preference to bread made of oatmeal 
alone. The common people of Scotland aHb eat a mixed bread, 
but more frequently bread of oatmeal only. In Germany 
the common bread is made of rye, and the American labourer 
thinks no bread fo ftrengthening as that which is made of Indian 
corn ; nor do I much doubt but the Lapland .-r thinks his bread, 
made of the bones of fifties, is the beft of any. 

Bread made* of different kinds of grain is mora, wholefome 
than what is made of one only, as their qualities lerve to correct 
one another. For example, wheat flour, eipecialiy the finer kind, 
being of a ftarch y nature, is apt to occailor. combination. Bread 
made qf ryemeal, on ths otfrsr tad. pro vee. often too Hippery 
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for th? bowel?. A due proportion c f thefe makes the- bell bread. 

For the more a&ive and laborious I would recommend a mix- 
ture of rye with the ftronger grains, as peas, beans, barley, 
cr.ts, Indian corn, and the like. T :ele may be blended in many 
different ways ; they make a hearty bread for a labouring man, 
and to ufe h : .s own language, they he longer, on his ftomach than 
bread made of wheat flour only. Barley bread pafles tco quickly 
through the alimentary canal to afford time for conveying the 
proper nourishment ; but bread made of barley mixed with peas 
is verv nouriftiing- 

When potatoes, or boiled grain, are ufed, brea~! ceafes to be 
a neceffary article of diet. During the late fcarcity of bread, I 
made it a rule not to eat above one half Uie quantity i ufed to do, 
and I found no inconvenience whatever, from the change. Nay, 
tome told raff, that for aconfiderable time mey had left cffthe ufe 
off breaAaltogether, without .experiencing any change in the ftate 
of their health. 

A great p rt of the bread confumed in this ecu try isby 
children. It isalways ready* and When childr n call f r food, 
a pi- ce of bread is put into h°ir ban^s, to lave t e trouble of 
drefling any ether kind of visuals. Of many children thi< is 
the principal food, but it is fr from being the moil proper. 
Children are often troubled with acidi i s of the ft maoh and 
bowels \ and it is well kn wn that bread mixe i with water, and 
kept in a degree of beat equal to that of the human Stomach, loon 
turns four. 

During the late fcarcity, many of the labouring men, and 
even artificers, c Mild not earn as much money as was fufficient 
to keep their families in the article of bread only, t is cer- 
tain/ however, that on a different plan, fuch families might 
have lived very comfortably. Many of f he articles of diet 
are cheaper than bread, and equally whclefome. Above one 
hali of the expenfie of living might be faved by a due feleclion 
cf th° articles' of diet. 

The Er.glifn labourer lives chiefly on breed, which being 
accompanied with other dry, and often fait food, fires his 
blood, and excites an unquenchable third, fo that his perpetual 
cry is for drh.k. 

But the greater! confutation of Dhiad is cccafloned by tea. It 
is laid tha ! - the fubjeefs of Great Britain c niurne a greater quanti- 
ty of that herb, than the whole inhabitants of all the other nations 
cf this quarter of the globe. The poor ft woman in England muft 
have her tea, en ' the children generally (hare it wi her. As 
tea contains no fcouriihinent, either fer y irag <r Id, there mull 
of courfe be bread and buti r to cat al ng with it. The quartern 
baf will n t go far am ing a family of hungry children, a d if we 
add tree, it f t a, fug- r, butter, and miik, the expsnfe of one 
meal will be more than would be fufficient to fill their bellies with 
whclefome foed three times a day. 

There is real en to believe that one half the bread confumed in 
England is uled to tea, without one hearty meal ever being made 
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of it. The higher ranks ufe tea as a luxury, while the lower or- 
ders make a diet of it. I had lately occafion to fee a fcriking in- 
ftance of this in ?. fimily that was r prefmted to roe as ill diitreis for 
want of bread. I Cent them a little money, and was informed that 
they ran away with it directly to the 'ea-fhep. 

To a heavy, flugg fh, phlegmatic man, a moderate ufe of tea 
may not prove pernicious ; but where there is a debilitated iiomach 
and an irritability of fibre, it nevt=r fVils to do much hu< 1. With 
many it has the effect to prevent deep. 

Tea will induce a total change of conftitution in the people 
of this couutry. Indee.l it has gone a great way t wards effect- 
ing that evil already. A debility and confqurt irritability of 
fibre, are become fo common, that not or.ly women but even men, 
are affected wi'h them. That clafs of difeafes which, for want of 
*- a better name, w: call nerv ais, has made almoft a complece n- 
queft of the one fex, and is making hafty flndes towards vanquish- 
ing the other. 

Did women know the train of difeafes induced by debility, 
and how dif tgreeable thefe difeafes render them to the other lex, 
they would fhun lea as the moft deadly poifon. No man can love 
a woman eaten up with vapours, or warned down with difeafes 
arifing from relaxation. 

It is rot tea token as a beverage after a full meal, cr in a 
crowded affembly, that I fo much condemn, though I think fome- 
thiag as elegant and lefs pernicious might bo fubftituted in its place. 
The mifchief ccc/.fioned by tea arifes chiefly from its being fubfti- 
tuted for (olid food. This is fo much the cafe at prefect, that, 
had 1 time to (pare, I think it could not be better employed than in 
writing againlt this deftriictiye drug. 

OF BOILED GRAIN. 

THOUGH farinaceous ful.ftances, of one kinder another, 
make a neceffary part cf the food of man, 3 r et there can be no 
reafon why fuch fubftanceS fhculd always aiTum^ the name and 
form of bread. M.my of them are more who! : I id not l- r 3 

agreeable in other form's. Bread is often, ufed merely to fave the 
trouble of cookery ; and being portable, is the moft convenient 
article cf diet for carrying abroad. 

It does not, however, admit of a doubt that more gram 
is eaten b iled, though not in this country, than is made into 
bread ; and that this mode of cookery is the moft wholefome. 
8imple boiling precludes all adult, ration, and is an operation much 
lefs laborious and artificial than bakmg. 

The moft general article o 1 ' diet among mankind, is rice. 'I 'his 
mav be mad- into a v difhes ; but fimple boiling is all that 

is required^ to render it a proper fubltitute forbre.ad. It may 
either be eaten alone or with milk. In theEifl it is ufed with 
meat, in the fame manner as we do bread. The people of this 
cowntry"t>elieve that rice proves injurious to the eyes, Lut this 
feems to be without foundation ; it has no fnch effect en thcib- 
who make it the principal part of their food. 
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Many omer kinds of grain will, when boiled, make good fub- 
ftitutes for bread. Even thofe which make a harfh and unpleafant 
fort of bread, are often rendered very palatable by boiling. This 
is the cafe with all the leguminous clafs of plants, as peas,- beans, 
&c. Even oats and barley are more agreeable, as well as more 
wholeforae, when boiled, than made int bread. 

All allow that peas and beans boiled, when young, are a g-eat 
luxury. But when old, they are equally whoietome, and, when 
properly cooked, by no means unpleafattf. There are few who do 
not relifh peas-pudding, and even prefer it to bread. Beans are 
not fo fit for this purpofe ; but they nuke an excellent ingredient 
in the poo; man's broth, and whoever eats this broth, will ii.d lit- 
tle occafion for bread. 

Peas and beans contain an equal quantity of fugar wth wheat, 
oats, or barley, and at the fame ti ne a greater proportion of oil, 
cor.f-quently are more nounfhhg. This fa& is confir lied by daily 
experience. 

On the fe farms where p^as and beans are riifeJ in great abun- 
dance, the labourers are much fed on that fort of gra n ; but when 
remove \ t Farms where tev ore fed with other kinds of grain, 
they foon no ipl in of a di inution of Prength, and requeft a fup- 
ply of peafe meal as for erly. 

Nature feems to have Pointed out the propriety of the exten- 
sive ufe of peafe and beans, it being a fact, thar when crops of that 
"kind are duly alter nted with crops of wheat, barley, or oats, the 
fertility of the f il may be maintained without reft or manure, for 
many years i get her., whereas, if the latter be railed on the fame 
foil for feveral years furceffively. taey render ic barren, fo that, 
without reft or manure, its fertility cannot be preferred. 

The people in England are but little accuftomed to the ufe of 
boiled gr -in, though in many countries it is eaten as a luxury. 
B aled barley is a great favourite wit a the Dutch, and is eaten 
with milk, butter, or mclaffes. It is the principal food of the Dutch 
failors, who in general, are both healthy and robuft. 

Barley is one of the beft ingredients in foup. Count Rumf. rd 
fays it pofleffes the quality or lithing, or thickening foups, in a 
fuperior degree to any other grain.. We have realbn, however, to 
believe, that grits, or coarfe oatmeal, will anfwer that purpefe 
ftill better. 

Oatmeal is frequently made into bread ; but it is a much more 
wholefome, as well as agreeable food, when made into hafty pud- 
ding, and eaten with milk. The peafants in many parts of Bri- 
tain make two meals a day of it, while their children almoft whol- 
ly fubfitt on it ; and it is well known that both old and young who 
are thus fed, are healthy and robuft. 

The opinion of oatmeal being heating, and occafioning fkin 
difeafes, is whely without foundation. Bread made of oatmeal, 
wh n v t leavened, will fometimes occafion the heart-burn ; 
but this is no pro. f of its heating quality. Unleavened bread' 
of wheat or any other grain, produces the fame effect on a debill 
•itared (lomach. Oatmeal thoroughlv boiled fsldora gives theheart* 
burn. 
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Perfons who are fed on oatmeal r read, or h n fty pudding, are 
not more fubjeft to aifeaies of ve (km than th fe who live on 
wheatmeal. Cutan ous diforders proceed more from the want of 
deanlinefs, than from any particular lixnent. The French, fo far 
from thinking that oatmeal is heating, fp- ak of it as prfTefled of a 
cooling quality ; ind even the Englifh give • atmeal. or grit gruel, 
to lying-in women, and.fick people of every efcription, which 
(hews th*t th y are incoufiftent with themfelves, in alledging that 
the blood is fired by the ufe of oatmeal. 

A lieutenant of the urmy, refiding at a country village within a 
few mile* ofEdnburgh, with a wife and ten childre , having nocther 
incorrs than his half poy, fed the whole of his children with hafty 
puddmg and butter-milk only, from a conviction that it was the 
mo I wholefome antl full 3iet that fell within the reach of his nar- 
row circumftan-es. They grew rpice, and it was the univerfal 
remark of the neighbourhood, that t'oey were as fprightly, healthy, 
and robuft as oter children, and at the fame time perfeclly free 
from all ikin dileafes. 

Children are fHdom well, unlefs when their bodies are gently 
open. But this is more likely to be the cafe when fed on oatmeal 
and milk, than when their bellies are crammed with a flarchy 
fubftance made of the fmfrft flour ; yet this in Engbnd is the 
common food of children. I have feen an infant fluffed four or 
five times a-day with this kind of food. There needs no conjuror 
to tell the confequences. 

A late Author, a man of learning, but the dupe of prejudice, 
has by a ridiculous definition, endeavoured to reprefent oats 
as proper food for h.:rfes only. I wifh the horfes in England de- 
voured a f mailer quantity of that grain, and the people more. 
Few things would have a greater tendency to leffen the expenfe 
of living. The oats in N^rth Britain are of a fuperior quality, 
and I hep the people will long have the fenfe to ufe them as an 
article of diet. 

Indian corn is likewife faid to make the beft food when boif- 
ed. Count Rumford obferves, that of all to ings it makes the befb 
pudding, and that he has made a hearty meal of it, fauce included, 
for five farthings. What makes good puddings will make gocd 
dumplings, and thefe will, at any time, fupply the place of 
bread. The C^uot alfo remarks, that the negroes in America 
prefer Indian com to rioe ; and that t e Bavarian peafants prefer 
it to wheat 5 that it might be imported from North. America at 
about four or five ftiillirgs>r bufhel ; that when made into flour, 
it would coft only one penoy farthing per pound ; and that it is 
highly nutritious, and thf cheaper!: food known. During the late 
fcarcny a 1 >rg - quantify of t is grain was imported ; but Inch is the 
averfion cf the common people of this country to every fort of food 
to which they are n t occud' med, that they refufed to purchafe 
if, and the merchants were very great Hers by the importation. 
On the fame principle th- 3 Germans, till within a few years, could 
not be induced to eat potatoes, though now they are become- es> 
telyfond of them. 
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The American, the Italian, and t^e German, all cock Indian 
corn the fame way as the North Briton does his oatmeal, by 
making it into hafty pudding. It may be eaten in a variety of 
ways. Some eat it with a fauce compofed of butter and brown 
fttgar, or butter and m: biles. O hers eat it with milk only. In 
either way it makes a good, che-jp and wholefome diet, by no 
means diiagreeable to thofe who are accuftomed to in. 

The only other grain we fhall mention as beft when boiled, is 
buck-wheat : It is of a very mucilaginous nature, and of courfe 
highly nutritious. In feveral parts of Europe, it conftitutes a prin- 
cipal par*- of the food of the lower poople. In former times it was 
eaten in Ruffia, not by the lower clafles only, even the nobili 
made nfe of it. Bo ; led and then buttered, it wasfo great a favorita 
of the great Czar Peter, that he is faid to ha?e feldom flipped on 
any thing elfe. 

OF BU1TER. 

IT has been faid that the Englifh have a fhonfand religions, 
•and but one fauce. It muft be allowed that they ufe butter with al- 
moft every kind of food. B itter, though a good article of diet may 
be uf.d too tr^ o ly, and in this country, I am convinced that is the 
cafe. To weak ftcmachs it is hurtful, eyen in fmall quantities, 
and when ufed freely, it proves preju icial to the firongeft. 

Butter, like other thing? of an oily nature, has a conftant 
tendency to turn nncid. This procefs, by the heat of the ftom- 
ach, is greatly accelerated, inicmuch .hat many people, foon after 
eating butter, complain of its rifing in their Itomachs, in a ftate 
highly difagreeable. 

Oils of eveiy kind are with difficulty, mixed with watery fluids. 
This is the reafon why butter floats on the ftomach, and rifes in 
fuch an unpleafant manner. 

Perfons afflicled with b'le mould life butter very fparhgly. 
Some fcepticd authors doubt whe.lur or net aliment of any kind 
has an effe ct on t e b ; le. ^ One thing, however, is certain, that 
many patients afflicted with complaints which were fupp.:fed to 
be cccafioned by bile, have been completely cured by a total ab- 
ftinehce from butter. 

The moft violent bilious complaints that I ever met with, 
were evidently occafioned by food that became rancid on the 
ftomacb, as the cholera morbus and t'^e like. Ncr can fuch com- 
plaints be cured, till the rancid matter is totally evacuated by 
vomit : ng and purging. 

But (uppofing butter did not pefiefs the quality of becoming 
r?.ncid en the ftomach, it may nevmhelefs, prove hurtful to 
digeftion. O'ls of all k ; nds are of a relaxing qualitv, and 
tend to impede the action of digeftion. Hence the cuftom of 
giving rich broths and fat meats to perfons who have a voracious 
appetite. 

The free ufe of tuner, and other oily fubftances, not only 
tends to relax the ftomach, and impede its action, but to induce a 
debility cf the folids, which paves the way to many maladies. In 
a country where two thirds of the inhabitants lead fedentary lives 
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a debility bf fibre rouft predominate. Whatever encreafes that 
debility -u.ght i beavoided. 

C iliren, wi'h ut exception, -re 3ifpofed to difeafes arifmg- 
from rehx ti n. Butter r.f courfe., ought to be given to them 
w'rh a b'rng • nd. But is this the 6»£ ? By uo means. Bread 
and butter i "tire a great part of f he food of chil Iren, and 1 am 
cotiv need that th grofs humours with which they are frequently 
troubled, are partly wiogtatMs'fbod. As children aljbund wi 
moifture, read alorieis,g -nenlly fpeaking, better for them than 
bread and butter. 

I ave been aft nifhed to fee the quantities of butter eaten by 
grofs women wo lead fedentary lives. Their tea bread is general- 
ly contrived fo ?s to fuck up butter lik e a rpohge. Wh it quar.thies 
of crump ts -rd muffins trey will devour in a morning, fcaked 
with his oil , aid at erwards complain of indigefticn, when they 
have eat^n what wcul i o eTloa. : the ftoroach cf a ploughman. Dr. 
Fothergill is of opri- v.. that burter produces the nervous or fick 
head-ach, fo c m?i on among the w men of this country. As a 
proof of this, it is of en cure 1 , by an emetic. 

Oils, in certain quantities, excite naufea, and even vomhiag, 
They rauft of courfe prove unfriendly to digeftion. A Dutch 
faUor, we are told, can digeft train oil. So may an Englifh failor ; 
but it w^uld be very improper food f :r a London lady. 

To fome of the leaner farinaceous fubftances, as the potatce 
and the like, butter makes a very proper addition ; but eating it to 
flefh and fifh of almoft every defription, is certainly wrong. The' 
flefii eaten in V is cou^ry is g°<eraily fat enough without the ad- 
dition of butter, ad the more oily kinds of fifh. as falmon or her- 
rings, are lig' ter on the ftomach, and more eafily dig died when 
eaten without it. 

Butter is rather a grofs food, and fitter for the athletic and la- 
borious, than the fedentary and delicate. It is Itfs ! urtful wren 
eaten frefh than faljed. Salt but er cercai ly tends to induce ikin 
d.feafes, and I am inclined t thi ik, the free uf- of it ar feamay have 
fom. fharein ■ ringing o 'h:t dreadful mahdy fo defiruclive to 
our brav° failors, the fea fcurvy. 

There is a m.th :d sf rendering fait butter lefs hurtful, but it 
feems not to be ka nvn in Eoglmd. What I mean is to mix it with 
an equal quantity of honey, a.d keep it for ufe. In this way , it 
may be given to children with greater freedom. In N .nh Britain 
this method of mixirg butter with honey is well known, and from 
a common prover . I take th? cuftomto be very ancient. 

But er, in uf-lf, is not fo mrtful, as when combined with 
certain o her things For example: bread made wi.h Butter is 
almoft iudiji >ffi le, an i p.\flri.-s of every kind are little belter : yet 
many people almoft live upon paftry, and it is univerfally given to 
children. It is little better, however, than poif n, and never fails 
to diforder their ftomachs, ' '"he fo :d m her cannot pafs a paftry 
fliop, with ;ut treating h r 'arling boy with f. me of the dainties, 
and then wonders how he go' the c^ugh, or ch ..he. 

I have known a man fcemingly in perfett health, who by eaty 
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ing a penny- worth of paftry, as he patted along ftreet, was Feized 
-with fuch an afthmaric fit, that he was obliged to be carried home, 
and had ne-.rly loft his life. This occurred whenever he inadvert- 
ently ate any thing baked with butter. 

Every thing that proves very injurious to health ought, as 
tar as poffible, to be prohibited, by laying a high duty upon it. A 
duty on paftry would be ferving the public in mere refpetts than 
one. It would fave many lives, ani leffen feme tax on neceffaries. 

Cheefe, as a diet, is likewife injurious to health. It fhould 
never be eaten but as a deffert. It occaGons conftipation, fires the 
bbod, and excites aconftant craving for drink. It is very improp- 
er for the fedentary, and hardlv to be digefted even by the athletic. 

If men will live on dry bread, poor chef te, fait butter, broiled 
bacon, and fuch like parching food, they will find their way to the- 
ale-houie, the bane of the lower orders, and the fource of half the 
beggary in the nation. 

OF FRUITS, AND ROOTS. 

FRUITS and roots form a large clafs of lubftitutes for 
bread. The latter, being produced under ground, are lefs liable to 
fuffer from the in clemency of the feafons than grain. Men who 
wifh to inflame tiie minds of the multitude may inveigh againft 
the fub.ti.ut s for bread ; but reafon and found fenfe fay, the 
more fubftirutes for bread the better. When one fails, recourfe 
can be had to anotner^ 

In warm climates the inhabitants have many fubftitutes for 
•bread, and as their feafons are more uniform than ours, they can 
generally depend on the plant, or whatever it is, proving product- 
ive. The plantain-tree, commonly called the Indian- fig, which has 
from time immemorial been cultivated in South- America, bears 
fruit of a fweetifh tafte, which will diffolve in the mouth 
without chewing. It is eaten either raw, fried, or roafted. 
When intended to fupply the place of bread, it is gathered be- 
fore it is ripe, and eaten either boiled or roafted. The banana is 
nearly of the fame nature, but its fruit is greatly fupeiior both in 
afte and flavour. 

t The inhabitants of the South Sea, or Ladrone iflands, are 
fupplied with bread from a tree which has been lately imported 
into our Weft India iflands, and will it is hoped, be found to an- 
fwer the fame purpofe there. It has a flight degree of fweetnefs, 
but not much flavour. It refembles new bread, and requires to be 
roafted before it is < eaten. Thofe who have tafted it fay, that it is- 
in no refpect fuperior to the pctatoe. 

In lome of the Weft India iflands the inhabitants fupply the 
place of grain by making bread from the root of a fhrub called the 
caflada or cafTiva. Though, to my tafte, this bread is very infipid, 
vet the natives are fond of it to fuch a degree that I have known 
ibme of them eat it, during their refidence in England, in preference 
to the fineft London bread. 

But the moft general fubftitutes for bread in the Weft-Indies 
*re the yams. There are three different lpecies cf this plan_t the 
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roots of which are promifcuoufly ufed for bread. They are faid 
to be very nutritious, ofeafy dig..dirn, and, when properly drefled, 
are by fome preferred to the belt of wheafen bread. The taj+e is 
fomewhat like the potatoe, but more luicious. The negroes gen- 
erally eat them boiled, and beaten into a mam. 1 he white people 
have them ground into flour, and make bread and puddings of 
them. They can be preferved for feveral feafons, without lofmg 
any of their primitive goodnefs. 

Of all the fubdi-utes for bread in Europe, the potatoe is the 
mod extensively ufeful. This plant is a native of Peru, and has 
been in Europe ab A ut two hundred years. Lik* moll other im- 
ponar.t difccveries, it made but a flow progrefs, and is liill far 
from being fo generally cultivated as it deferves to be. It is in- 
deed known in mod parts of Europe, but its culture is bed under- 
ftcod in Ireland and the northern par?s of England. A* Harwich, 
however, the preference is given to the Dutch potatoes, brought 
over by the pickets between that place and Helvoet Sluys. There 
is a light fandy foil in Holland very favourable to the culture of 
that inefiimable ro: r. 

As this plant thrives in every foil, and feldom differs from the 
inclemency of the feafous, we mud blame ourfelves if we differ a 
famine to exifl. Indeed no filch thing can ever be, where due at- 
tention is paid to the culture of putatoes. A far greater quantity 
of farinaceous food can be railed on an acre of gr und planted 
with potatoes, than fbwn with any knd of grain. It is not un- 
common to have a return of forty for one. They ar* not fo 
hearty a food as corn, but no man will ever perifti for hunger who 
can have potatoes. 

Potatoes abnund with an bfrpid* juice, which induces foaie to 
think that they are not Very nutritious. Fa&s, however, are 
ag>ind this opinion. Some of the dou'ed men we know, are 
brought up on milk and potatoes. Dr. Pearlbn, who has beftow* 
ed f me pains in analizing this root, frys, That potatoes and water 
alone, with common fait, can ncurifh nwn completely. They 
differ in colour and confidence, but not materially with regard to 
their nutritive qualities. 

Some think the firm kind are the mod nutritious ; but ths 
trifh, who mud be ^ood judg-s, give the prefi rence to the 
mealy. The difference, however, depends much on the mode of 
Cooking them. 

More than half the fubftance of potatoes confids of water, 
and experience (hews, t at the mode cf cooking, which mod di- 
minifties their moider, is to be preferred. In London they are 
drenched in water and warned before they are brought to market, 
which accounts, in a great meafure, for the bad qui-.lrty of the 
London potatoes. 

They are-Jrefledin a varie'y of ways, but Ample boilicg cr 
roafting ieems to be all the cooking they require, to render them 
a proper fubditute for bread. t Some are fond of making bread 
cf them. This, in my opinion, is marring both. Why man- 
ufacture anv thing into bread, which requires only the aid 

(28) 
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of the fire to make it fuch ? Nobody thinks of making dough 
of the bread fruit ; but the potatoe might with as gre:-u pro- 
priety be called the bread root, as it is made into bread by the 
fame procefs. 

wed mutton and potatoes make not only a nourilhing bat 
a very palatable difh. The excefs of fat of the mutton, which \ 
othervvife cooked fuflains great lofs is thus preferved, by b ing 
abforbed by the potatoe^. It is, however, to be obferved, that 
when potatoes are ufed in broth or. flews, they ought prcvioufly 
to be boiled, and the w;.ter thown away, as it contains ibmething 
deleterious. Simple boiling or roaftiug is fufHcient to prepare po- 
tatoes to fupply the place of bread, but when they are intended to 
\srve as a meal, ihey require fomefhing of a foftening nature, as 
milk, butter, or both. What a treafure is a milch cow and a 
potatoe garden, to a poor man with a large family, who lives in tfie 
country ! Yet, with a little attention from landlords and farmers, 
almoft every man might be fo accommodated. "What a fcurde of 
real wealth and population ! Men would multiply, aad poverty, 
unlefs among the profligate, be unknown. Horles are fometimes 
fed with potatoes, and become very fond of them. Wit the ad- 
dition of a fmall quantity of hay, they are found to be fufficiently 
nourithi g. 

I would beg leave to recommend, both to landlords and farm- 
ers, a careful perufal of Earl Winchelfea's excellent letter t 
John Sinclair, on the advantages of cottagers renting lands. This 
humane Nobleman takes up the matter in a truely patriotic light, 
and fhews that farmers, inftead of lefTening the number cf poor, 
do every thing they can to multiply them ; and I am lorry to 
fay, that, fo far as my obfervation goe?, it agrees entirely with 
his lordmip , s. 

Some think that the potatoe, unlefs it is made into bread, 
will not keep. An accident taught ms the contrary. Many years 
ago a friead of mine lent me a potatoe, after it had bsen roafled 
in an oven, en account of its lingular figure. I hid it on a Ihelf 
among fome other things of the like kind, and was furprifed, on 
removing them many years after, to find the potatoe quite frefh 
though as drv as a bone. On grating it down it was perfectly 
fweet ; and as fit for making foup as the day it was roafted. I ap- 
prehend that nothing made into bread would have k?pt fo long. 

Po!~erity will hardly believe that a fcarcity of bread could 
be felt in Britain, at a time when it was known that a fufficient 
quantity of farinaceous food could be raifed in one county for 
the inhabitants of the whole ifland. Let proper encouragement 
be givea to the culture of potatoes, and let -famine at defiance. 

M ny other domeftic roots, fprcuts, &c. are very wholefome, 
ana may occaiionally fupply the place of bread. Of thefe Mr. 
Bryant of Norwich, reckons above forty ; but we fhall only 
takenotlce, by way of fpecimeu, of the mofl ufeful and pro- 
duct! v~. If is worthy of remark, that no nation can be very- 
populous, which does not draw a great part of its food from un- 
der grouud. 
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The Jerufalera artichoke is a native of Brazil ; but, having 
been long cultivated in this country, it is too well known to need 
any defcrip.ion. From its tafte, which is like that of artichoke 
bottoms, it would feem to be nutritious, and is far from being 
unpleafant to the palate. Some reckon it windy, but this 
may be corrected in the cocking, by warm (pices, and as 
the plant is very productive, we would recommend it to be 
ufed in the feme manner as potatoes and the other farinaceous 
roots. 

Of the efculent roots in this country, the parfnip is reckoned 
the meft nourifhing. It is likewiie of eafy digeftion, and is agreea- 
ble to molt patates. Some indeed diflike it on account" of its iweet- 
nefs ; but that is a proof of its nutritive quality, i'ugarbeing t e nacfft 
nourifhing thing ia nature. We are told that, in the north of Ire- 
land, the poor people make beer from this root. 

Ttiere is not any plant that affords a more finking proof of the 
bentfits of culture than the turnip. In. its wild Rate it is good for 
little or nothing ; but, when properly cultivated, it not only affords 
wholefome nourishment for man, but furr.imes the principal winter 
food for cattle. There is a (pedes of this plant which grows in 
North Britain, called the yellow turnip, which is fweet and' of a 
fupsrior quality to thole produced ia the fouth, particularly about 
London, which are bitter and ftringy. The yellow turnip is the 
moft nourifhmg, and alfo the moff hardy in fuftaining the winter. 
It is eaten with milk to cure the cenfumption aucl fcurvy. Mar- 
graaf lays, he could extract no fugar from the turnip, which affords 
ground to conclude, that it is not lb nutritive as certain other 
roots. Not only the root of the turnip, but the tops, when young, 
make very plsafant greens. ■ The iprouts, if gathered when very 
tender, make excellent fallad. 

The carrot, like the turnip, is good for little in itsnatural ftate, 
being (mail, tough and ftringy. Manured, it grows large, fuccul- 
ent, and of a pleafant flavour. It ought, however, to be eaten 
young, ctherwife it Iks on the ftomach, and is hard of digeftion. 
It is an ingredient in feveral foups, and being folid, may in fome 
mea'bre fupply the place of bread. 

Salfafy, &irrets, and the feveral kinds of beets, are all pleaf- 
ant and nourifhing- They are likewife of eafy digeftion, and may 
be dreffed iu a variety of ways. Margraaf has by experiments 
difcovered, that both ikirres and beets contain a cmfHerable 
quantity of fugar. Though the extracting a faccharfoe fait 
from thefe plants may be no object while we poffefs the Weft- 
Ipdia iflands, yet it ferves to fliew that they poffefs a quantity 
of nutritious matter, fuflicient to give them a rank among the 
articles calculated to fupply the place of bread. 

The onion, we are told, was a great favourite in Egypt four 
thoufand years ago, and Dr. Hafielqueft fays, it is net to be 
wondered at, for whoever has taited the onions of Egypt muft 
allow, that none can be better in any part of the globe; There, 
he fays, they are fweet, though in many countries they are 
ftrong and naafeous. There they are fo ft, whereas in northern 
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countries they are hard ; aud their coals fo compact, that they 
are difficult to digeft. This very quality may however recom- 
mer.d them in countries where food is lcarce. The Doctor ob- 
ferve , 5 that the Turks eat them roafted with the : r meat as we do 
bread, and are io fond or them that they wifh to be indulged with 
this difh in paradife. 

From the Doctor's account one would be induced to believe, 
that the onion ufed in Egypt was of a different fpecies from 
but I am rather inclined to think it may depend on the mode of 
culture, as well as on the warmth of climate and the difference of 
foil, as we find in the fcutmrrn parts of Europe they are milder than 
in the more northerly. In Spain they are very mild, and a 
root weighing two pounds will grow from a fmgk feed. 

Onions are dreffed in a variety of ways, but, in regard to 
wholefomenefs, there is no method better than fimple boiling. By 
this method of cooking, they are rendered mild, of eafy digeftion, 
and go off witout leaving any difagreeable heat in the ftomacn 
or bowels. Many fhun th?m on account of the flrong difagree- 
able fmell th=y communicate to the breath. Mr. Bryant lays, 
this may be remedied, by eating a few raw parfley leaves im- 
mediately after, which will effectually overcome the fcer.t of 
the onions, and likewife caufe them to fit more eafy on the 
ftomach. 

The leek is generally reckoned among pot-herbs ; but as the 
root is the part chiefly ufed, the confederation of it ccmes under 
the prefent head of difcuffion. Indeed, it is a° properly a root 
as the onion, which grows chiefly above ground. The leek, 
as well as the onion, is faid to be a confrant difh at the tables 
of the Egyptians, who chop them fmall and eat them with their 
meat. 

The leek is ufed as a pot-herb in moft parts of Br tain, e r pec'al- 
ly in Wales, where the na'iv^s are faid to be fond of it. In Scot- 
lrnd a full grown, fowl and a fmall piece of fait beef, Hewed with a 
large quantity of leeks, is a very favorite difh. In my opinion the 
leek is not fo generally ufed aoy where as it deferves to be. T3 ^re 
is no v ~£ r ' 4; ent goes into foup that is more wholefcme, or that 
gives '* a setter flavour, than leeks. They are in many re- 
fpecl? medicinal^ and to my tafte, as an ingredient in foups, they 
are greatly f ipericr to the onion, or any other pot-herb whatever. 

it ; s a fact worthy of obfervation, that the boiling of vege- 
table fuhftahces thoroughly,extrkates aconfiderable quantity of air, 
and makes them lefs liable to produce flatulency. 

I could mention a great many more efculent plants which 
might occafio^ally fupply the place' of bread, but the above fpeci- 
mei is fufficient to fhew how liberal nature is in fupplying man 
with food, provided he will take the trouble of cultivating and cook- 
ins? it. Mr. Bryant, in his hiftory of efculent plants, enumerated 
above four hundred and fifty, each of which affords a wholefome 
nourifhment, and may occasionally be ufed in place of bn-ad, 
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THESE may likewife be ccnfidered as fubHUu.tes for bread, 

if properly made they will ferve both for bread and drink. Though 
broth is a dilh of the grenteft antiquity, and may be corvfidered 
as extremely delicious, yet it is not a favourite in this country. 
Here the people are fond of what they call folids ; yet thole very 
foliis they make into broth by fallowing as rau h drink htr 
them as they can get. The only difference is, the foreigner nrkts 
his broth in a pot, and the Englishman makes his in the m mach. 

A v;ry tenfible anonymous writer obferves, that in England a 
pound of meat makes fimply a pound of food; whereas in any 
other countr) in Europe, that quantity of animal food, when (tew- 
ed down with vegetables and Scotch barley, will produce an a*£- 
pie meal f r half a dozen people. Hence he juftly infers that 
among the v ■riety of fchenies which may have been deviled by the 
humane for relieving the diftreffes of the poor, a better and more 
extenfive char ty cannot be deviled than that of inftrucling them 
in a new mode of cookery. 

The feme author adds that the refult of his experiments on 
this fubjeft had exceeded his mod fanguine expectations, and 
that eaco day gave him frefh proofs of the excellency, of his 
plan for teaching the. poor and needy to find themfelves in a 
wholefome and palatable diet, at the cheapeft rate, in which 
litde or no bread was required. He concludes by aliening 
that there is fcarce a place in this "kingdom where twenty 
perfons may not have a wholefome, hearty, and palatable meal 
for three {hillings. 

The writer who has paid molt attention to the improvement 
of cookery for the benefit of the poor, is Count Rumford. In his 
economical and philofophical enays, he has given fuch a variety 
of forms for making wholefome, cheap and ncurilhing Coups, ftews, 
and other dijfhes for common ule, that little more feems neceffary 
to be faid on the fubjecT. 1 (ball only obierve that die mode of 
living on broths, fsups, haity-pudding, and fuch like, fo warmly 
and juftly recommended by the Count, has taen pramced in the 
northern parts of this kingdom from time immemorial. There the 

milk for break- 
eat for dinner, 
but they all ufe 

vegetables in great abundance, and fometimes they fupply the 
place of meat with butter. As the haftv-puddicg and milk 
make a complete meal, no bresd is neceffary either at fnpper 
or breakfaft ; nor is much required at dinner, as th the broth 
is made thick with barl y, cabbage, and a variety of other vegeta- 
bles or pot-herts. Cabbage is a favourite ingredient in the 
Scotchman's broth. It is feldom made without this article, which 
is not eaten fo early as in England. It is there fuffered to grow to 
maturity, and when that is thecafe there is no plant more produCj 
tive. This the Germans know well, and makeitintoj^r^ra/^oneof 
the beft antidotes againft the fcurvy with which we are acquainted. 

This kind of diet not only faves bread but drink. The la- 
bourer who lives on haity-pudding and. ibups, feldom has occafion 
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for drink ; while he who is burnt up with dry bread and cheeie, or 
ialt meat broiled, has a continual tnirft, and fpends the greater 
part of his earnings in liquor. This, by a 61 ing as a powerful f'.im- 
ulous, may mike him do more work for fome time, but it gene- ally 
cuts him off iu the middle of his days. The Ecglifn labourer, who 
works hard and drinks hard, ftklom lives long, and is an old man 
when he fhculd be in his prime. 

The roafiiing of meat is a wafteful mode cf cookriy, which 
ought to be avoided by the poorer fort of people, as much cf the 
fubftance, and the molt nutritive parts, are bit by fcorchiug, and 
£y off by evaporation. 

I know it will be faid, that I recommend flopS Li place of 
folid food. They are fu:h flops, however, as the greateft heroes 
of antiquity lived upon ; and though I have vifited moft parts 
of the ifland, I know of no better men than thole who live in the 
manner delcribed above, nor are the people any where more 
healthy, or longer lived. 

Broth is not only a diih of great antiquity, but one that can be 
made in a great variety of ways. It receives into its competition, 
animal and vegetable fubftances of every kind that are ufed in diet, 
and it may be feafoned lb as to fuit every palate. Indeed, people 
early accultomed to eat broths properly made, are generally fond 
of them for their whole lives. 

It would be difficult to affign a reafon why the inhabitants 
of South Britain mould diflike a dim lb much relilhed by other 
nations. Cuftom, no doubt, fettles all thefe things; but how 
cuitoms arife is not fo clear a matter. If any alteration iu diet' 
is to be introduced with effect, it mult begin with children. What- 
ever men are accuftomed to eat when young, they generally pre- 
fer for there!! of their lives. Were the children in South Britain 
taught to eat haffy-pudding, with milk, for breakfsft and fupper ; 
and broth with vegetables and meat boiled in i f , for dinner, they 
would relifli thefe dimes as long 2s they lived, would find little cc- 
calion for bread, and (till lels for. drink ; and would thrive better 
than on their prefent food. 

What parents love therafelves, they generally give to their 
children, without any regard to its being proper for them or not. 
I have feen a father who was fond of ftrong beer, make his fon, an 
infant, guzzle it at every meal ; and the mother who delights in 
tea, does not fail to give it to her daughter whenever (he takes it to 
herfelf. By this conduct, the ion becomes a tippler, and r 
ter lips tea in the place of folid food, until fhs is eaten up with va- 
pours and other nervous diforders. 

Count Rumford fays, brown foup is th 2 common break fall 
of the Bavarian peilants, to which they cccafionaily add bread. 
This heavers is infinitely preferable in all refpects to that per- 
nicious walh, tea, with which the lower claries cf inhabitants 
of this ill and drench their itomichs, and ruin their confdtutions. He 
adds, that a fimple infulion of this drug, drank boiling hot, as the 
poor generally drink it, is certainly poifon, which, though it be 
ibmetimes flow in its operation, never fails to produce fatal effects, 
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even in the ftrongeft conftitution, where the free ufe of it is continu 
ed for a confiderable length of time. 

The German on his poknta, the American on his mvjb, and the 
North Briton on his bajly fiitdfing, can make a hearty breakfaft for 
a tenth part of what a tea-breakfaft would colt, while it is infinitely 
more wholefome. It lias likewile the advantage th.it no bread is 
neceffiry. 

I have been often told, when recommending foups to the poor, 
that they had not time to make them, and that they couKI not afford 
fuel on account of its price, as it is dear in great towns. 1 bey can 
however, find fuel twice a day to boil a tea-kettle, and time to 
make tea, which is a more tedious operation, by far, than making 
a mefs of bally-pudding. For a great part of Che year even the 
poor eft perfonrnuft have a lit^lewe ; and it would require no more 
to make a comfortable mefs of hup, which is always bell when 
made with a flbw fire. 

The mode of living that I would recommend to the tower 
orders of the people, with a view tq fave expenfe and improve 
their health, is to fubftittfte occasionally other Farinaceous iubftan- 
ces in the place of bread, as potatoe, &c. to give up in a great 
meafure the ufe of roafted, baked, and boiled meat?, and to fupply 
their place with broths, foups, f:ews, and fiich like, made wi'h a 
little meat and plenty of vegetables ; to give to ch'Tlren, and to 
grown people who will eat it, for breakfaft, milk-porridge, or 
hafty -pudding, with milk, fmail beer, or molaffes._ This will be 
found a more wholefome breakfaft than tea, while it is much 
cheaper and requires no bread.* 

CONCLUSIONS 

AFTER a long attention to the cure ordifeafes, it is morti- 
fying to reflect how much this arduous province is iafefted b\ a 
race of ignorant and ftiamelefs empirics, wno are daily tampering 
with the public credulity, to the deftmction of numbers of lives. 
It may fafely be affirmed, that a confiderable part ot the annual 
deaths are occafioned by the profligate temerity of thefe UQprinc"'- 
pled impoftors. There is hardly a news paper that does not ' 
with the audacious falshoods, and pompous pretentions, c- 
impoling clafs of mercenary, and vet (1 ufe not too harm an 
exprefiion) tolerated murderers. What man who is converfant 

* The celebrated Dr. Huffland. in his Aft of prolongs Ivfe, fays, a moderate ufe of 
foups is certainly not hur'ful ; and it is Angular that people fhojild imagine it tends too much 
to relax the flomach. Does not allour drink, even though cold, become in a few mms'es a 
kind of warm foup in the ftomach ; and does not the ftomach retain the fame temperature 
during the whole day ? Be careful onlv not to ufe it hot, in too great quantity at one time, 
or too watery. It is attended even with great advantages. It fupplies the phrce ct drink, 
particularly to men of letters, women, and all thofe who do drink very little except at table 
and who, when they give over foup, receive into their blood too little moifluie. And it is 
here to be remarked, that fluids ufed in the form of Iouds unite much better and fiorer with 
our juices than when drank cold and raw. On this account foup is a great preventive of 
drynefs and rigidity in the body ; an<! therefore the bed nouriuV*ent for oid people, and 
thofewhoare of an arid temperament. It even fupplies the place or medicine. Alter 
catchiii" cold, in nervous head-aches, cholics, *nd different kinds of cramp in the ftomacn 4 
warm fospis of excellent fervice. It may ferve as a proof of the utility, or at leaft harm- 
Iellnefs of foup, when I remark thst our forefathers, who certainly had more ftrength than 
we have ufed foup ; and that it is ufed by ruftics, who arc ftill ftronger than thole irj 
refined life ; and that all the old people with whom 1 ever w« acquainted were fetes: 
friends to it, 



with phyfic can perufe without indignation the public advertife- 
jnents of thele quacks, in which everyone arrogates to himlelf the 
poffeffion of fuperlative knowledge, and ai'cribes to his relpettive 
noltrum fuch contradictory and incdnfiftent qualities as were never 
yet united in any one medicine in the world ? 

To the difgrace, however, of the public credulity, not a few 
of thefe impoftors attain to a degree of opulence that is feldom 
acquired even in the fcientific and legitimate profecution of medical 
practi.e. The artifices which they employ to dekr.le the multi- 
tude are well known to many. Having picked up the name of 
fome extremely active medicine, the bold and indiicriminate ul'e of 
which muft therefore be proportionally dangerous, they immedi- 
ately refolve on converting it into a noftrum, and endeavour to 
(diffeminate its unrivalled praifes either by advert ifement 3 or hand- 
bills. But being themfelves totally illiterate, they have, for this 
purpofe, recourfe to fome other perion, whom they engage for a 
ftipulated reward to fabricate the pernicious illuuon. A hyper- 
bolical panegyric on t e wonderful remedy is accordingly vamped 
up, and preparations are made for commencing a lucrative trade 
wi'h the puDlic. Should the channel of communicai-n be the 
public papers, it is a fettled point, that if daily or frequent advertife- 
jncsts can be fupported for the fpace of fome months, the fame of 
the medicine, whatever be its real character, is eftablifhed. The 
bet er to promote this purpofe, innumerable authorities in favour 
of the noftrum are aflerted in general terms : venality is again ex- 
erted to furniih fpecific teftimonials in its fupport ; and if, among 
the number of unfortunate purchafers, or patients, there exifis any 
perion who has not only taken it with impunity, but even witn 
ibme advantage (and what extremely powerful medicine may not 
fometimes by chance have good effects ?) the fortuitous incident is 
immediately blazoned with all the oftentation of interefted zeal and 
aftttted popularity ; and a reference to uncorrupted teftimony re- 
fouuds through every channel of information. By a ftrange aflbci- 
ation, truth now is confidently adduced in fupport of falfehood ; and 
the recovery of one or tw 1 perfons is rendered the unhaapy means 
of draining the purfe, undermining the health, and deftroying the 
lives of rhoufaiids. 

Such, in fo£t, is the general progrefs of empiricifm. Were the 
talk not iovidi us, and the objects too ddpicable for any other than 
juridical cognizance, which they merit in a fuperlative degree, the 
reprefentation here given might be fupported by unquestionable 
authority. It is hoped, however, that enough has been faid to 
influeace the minds of the judicious with refped to this iniquitous 
practice, which bee mes every day more alarming, and threatens 
the more credulous part of the community with the raoft fatal effects. 

This country, through the blefling of Providence, has been 
exempted from the horrors of famine, and for years the fword ; 
but the infatuation of a numerous body of the people has fub- 
jected it to the ravages of another public calamity, which, though 
generally more flow in its operation than any of the former, is 
■equally deftruc^ive io the end, Humaaity fhudders at thehorrl- 



ble depredations committed on the human conftitu'ion by this 
empirical tribe, who fubfift by public delufion, and riot, where 
they can, in the irreparable ruin of thofe whom they intice into 
their fnares. What confumptive vifages, what enfeebled frames, 
what mutilated bodies, and what palfied limbs, are the mifera./le 
monuoients of that ignorance and criminal temerity by which they 
are actuated ! 

In certain difeafes, it is doubtleis an objtft of importance to 
the unfortunate patients, that their cure mould be conducted with 
fecrecy, a id lik wile to many, at the fmalleft poflible expenfe ; 
but they do noi confider that, while they are economical in this ar- 
ticle, thty are fatally prodigal of health. They grafp with eager- 
Defs the piii-box or the phial, which they are affured contains the 
el xir of to e 'y and effect ial convalefcence ; but, alas ! the flatter- 
ing hope proves of fhort duration. They may feel perhaps, for a 
little, a fuppreilion of the lymptoms of their difeafe ; but the de- 
ftru&ive e ; ')ers ar- mothered, not extmguifhed ; and while prey- 
ing upon the vitals, are acquiring a malignity which will again 
b:e ik form with redoubled violence. 

it is n t, however, in one difeafe only, nor in the lower clafs 
of the people, time this infatuated credulity operates ; we find it 
prevail even amongft thole from whole fuperior fkuatiocs in life 
more difcernment might be expected ; but who have neverthcefs 
become voluntary dupes to the mevmefi art flees of fmpiri ifm. 
witneis the fuccefsful impofture practiced with regard to the in- 
fpeclion of urine ; the vifionary notion of charms, &c. 

But it is time that fuch chyrntrical doctrines mould be con- 
signed to the regions of barbarifm, and fiourifh no longer in a foil 
where almoft every other p >yfical prejudice has been rooted up 
and explored by trie progrefs . if faence. To effect this ialutary 
purpofe, nothing can have a more powerful tendency than the view 
which has been given, in th preceding pages, of the caufes and cure 
of difeafes. By remov eg the myiterious veil which for a long time 
concealed this ufeful branch of knowledge from the eyes of the 
public, it ought, on one hand, to preclude forever all refources to 
empirical hr.poftors, and on the c ther, to (how in what cafes it will 
be proper to call in me afliftance of a phyfician. Within the 
bounds prefcribed by this limitation any perfon of an ordinary ca- 
pacity may aft in conformity to the rules which have been deliver- 
ed. 'By this means a prudenr economy will be coniulted, unhap- 
py patients will no longer be fhipwrecked on f hc dangerous rocks 
of empiricifm, with ah their d ceitfui' allurements, out will be con- 
dueled through tne fafeft and mofl dir ct rood to the recovery cf 
health, w. en that defirable object is pra&icaoie. 

** Ali ! in what peril* is vain life engag'd F 

What flight negkfts, what trivia! faults deftroy 

The hardieft frame ! Of irvio ence, of toil, 

Wr die ; of want, of fupe;fluitv s 

The al.-furrounding hraven, trie vita! a'r, 

Is big with dath. And thou th the putrid fouth 

Be (hut ; though no ooovulfive agony 

Shslte, fiom the ■feeo found lions of the wortd, 

Th' imprilon'd plague? ; a fecret ven<«m oft 

Corrupts tie air, the water, and the land." 
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INTRODUCTION. 



IGNORANCE and fuperftition have attributed extraordinary 
medical virtues to almofl: every production of nature. That fuch viv- 
tues were often imaginary, time and experience have fufiiciently fhewn. 
Fhyficians, however, from a veneration for antiquity, ftill retain in 
their lifts of medicine many things which owe their reputation entirely 
to the fuperftition and credulity of our anceftors. 

The inftruments of medicine will always be multiplied, in pro- 
portion to men's ignorance of the nature and cure of difeafes ; when 
thefe are fufficiently understood, the method of cure will be fimplc 
and obvious. 

Ignorance of the real nature and permanent properties of thofe 
fubftanees employed in the cure of difeafcs, is another reafon why 
they have been fo greatly multiplied. Phyficians thought they could 
effect by a number of ingredients, what could not be done by any one 
of them. Hence arofe thofe amazing farragos which have fo long dif- 
graced the medical art, and which were efteemed powerful in propor- 
tion to the number of (irnples that entered their compoGtion. 

The great variety of forms into which almofl every article of 
medicine has been manufactured, affords another proof of the imper- 
fection of the medical art. A drug which is perhaps moft efficacious 
in the fimpleft form in which it can be adminiftered, has been never- 
thelefs ferved up in fo many different fliapes, that one would be induc- 
ed to think the whole art of phyfic lay in exhibiting medicine under 
as many different modes as poffible. 

Different forms of medicine, no doubt, have their ufe ; but they 
ought never to be wantonly increafed. They are by no means fo ne- 
ceffary as is generally imagined. A few grains of powdered rhubarb, 
jalap, or ipecacuanha, will actually perform all that can be done by 
the different preparations of thefe roots, and may alfo be exhibited in 
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as fafe and agreeable a manner. The fame obfervation holds with re- 
gard to the Peruvian bark, and many other fimples, of which the pre- 
parations are very numerous. 

Multiplying the ingredients of a medicine^ not only renders it 
more expenfive, but alfo lefs certain, both in its dofe and operation. 
Nor is this all. The compound, when kept, is apt to fpoil, or acquire 
qualities of a difFerent nature. When a medicine is rendered more fafe, 
efficacious, or agreeable, by the addition of another, they ought, no" 
doubt, to be joined ; in all other cafes, they are better kept afunder. 
The combination of medicines embaraffes the phyfician, and retards the 
progrefs of medical knowledge. It is impoffible to afcertain the precife 
effect of any one medicine, as long as it is combined with others, either 
of a fimilat or difiimilar nature. 

In the exhibition of medicine, regard fhould not only be had to 
fimplicity, but likewife to elegance. Patients feldom reap much bene- 
fit from things that are highly difagreeable to their fenfes. To tafte of 
fmell like a drug, is become a proverb ; and to fay truth, there is too 
much ground for it. Indeed no art can take away the difagreeable 
tafte and flavour of fome drugs, without entirely deftroying their efh\ 
cacy ; it is poilible, however, to render m my medicines lefs difguft- 
ful, and others even agreeable ; an object, highly deferving the atten- 
tion of all who adminifter medicine. 

f he defign of the following [.ages is, to exhibit fuch a lift of drugs 
and medicines as may be neccfTary for private practice. They are con- 
fiderably more numerous indeed than thole recommended in the form- 
er part of the Book, but are (till greatly within the number contained 
in the molt reformed difpenfatories. The fame medicine is feldom ex- 
hibited under different forms;. and where different medicines an- 
fwer nearly the fame intention, there is commonly no more than one of 
them retained. Multiplying forms of medicine for the fame intention 
tends> rather to bewilder than a (lift the young practitioner, and the ex- 
perienced phyfician can never be at a lofe to vary his prefcriptions as 
occafion requires. 

The chemical and other difficult preparations are for the mod part 
omitted. Ail of them that are ufed by any private practitioner are not 
worth preparing. He will buy them much cheaper than he can make 
them. Great care however is neceffary to obtain them genuine. They 
are often adulterated, and ought never to be purchafed unlefs from per- 
fons of known veracity. Such of them as are in common ufe, are in- 
ferted in the lift of drugs and medicines. Their proper dofes, and 
manner of application, are mentioned in the practical part of the Book, 
wherever they are prefcribed. 

Such articles of medicine as are to be found in the houfe or gar- 
den of almoft every peafant, as barley,- eggs, onions, &c. are. likewife, 
for the moft part, omitted. It is needleft to fwell a lift of medicines 
with fuch things as can be obtained whenever they are wanted, and 
which fpoil by being kept. 

The preparations made and fold by diftillers and confectioners are 
alfo generally left out. Thefe people- by operating upon a larger plan, 
generally make things better, while it is in their power to afford them 
much cheaper than they can be prepared by any private hand. 

The quantity ordered of every medicine is as fmall as well could 
be prepared, both to prevent unnecelTary expenfe, and that the medi- 
cine might not fpoil by keeping. Almoft every medicine fuffers by being 
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kept, and fnould be ufed as foon after it has been prepared as pofiible. 
Even fimple drugs are apt to fpoil, and fhould therefore be hid in imall 
quantities, they either rot, are confumed by infects, or evaporate to as 
to lofe their peculiar talte or flavour, and often become quite infigni- 
ficant. 

In the preparations of medicines, I have generally followed the 
moft approved (difpenfatories ; but have taken the liberty to differ from 
them whenever my own obfervations, or thole of other practical wri- 
ters, on whofe judgment I could depend, fuggefted an improvement. 

In feveral compofitions, the ingredient on which the efficacy of 
the medicine chiefly depends is increafed, while the auxiliaries, which 
are generally ordered in fuch trifling quantities as to be of no impor- 
tance, are left out, or only fuch of them retained as are necef£iry to 
give the medicine a proper confidence or the like. 

The colouring ingredients are likewife for the moft part omitted. 
They increafe the price and bulk of the medicine, without adding any 
thing to its value. It would be well if they were never ufed at all. 
Medicines are often adulterated for the fake of a colour. Acrid and 
even poifonous fubftances are, for this purpofe, fometimes introduced 
into thofe medicines which ought to be mod bland and emollient. 
Verdigreafe, for example, is often mixed with ointment of elder to give 
it a fine green colour, which entirely fruftrates the intention of that 
mild ointment. Thofe who wifh to obtain genuine medicines fhould 
pay no regard to their colour. 

Some regard is likewife paid to expenfe. Such ingredients as 
greatly increafe the price of any composition, without adding confid- 
erably to its virtue, are generally either omitted, or fomewhat lefs ex- 
penfive fubftituted in their place. Medicines are by no means pow- 
erful in proportion to their price. The cheapeft are often the belt, be- 
tides, they are the leaft apt to be adulterated, and are always moft ready 
£o be obtained. 

With regard to the method of compounding medicines, I have 
generally followed that which feemed to be the moft fimple and natur- 
al, mentioning the different fteps of the procefs in the fame order in 
%vhich they ought to be taken, without paying an implicit regard to 
the method of other difpenfatories. 

For many of the remarks concerning the preparation &c. of med- 
icines, I have been obliged to the author of the New Difpenfatory. 
The other obfervations are either fuch as have occurred to myfelf in 
practice, or have been fuggefted in the courfe of reading, by authors 
whofe names I am not able diftinctly to recol!e£l. 

I have followed the alphabetical order, both with regard to the 
fimples and preparations. A more fcientific method would have been 
agreeable to fome perfons, but lefs ufeful to the generality of readers. 
The different claffes of medicine have no great dependence upon one 
another, and, where they have, it is hard to fay which fhould (land 
iirfl or laft ; no doubt the fimple preparations ought to precede the 
more compound. But all the advantages arifing from this method of 
arrangement, do not appear to be equal to that fingle one, of being 
able, on the firft opening of the book, to find out any article, which, 
by the alphabetical order, is rendered quite eafy. 

The dofe of every medicine is mentioned whenever it appeared 
neceffary. When this is omitted it is to be undeTftood that the medi- 
cine may be uied at tfifcretion. The dofe mentioned is always for an 
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adult, unlefs when the contrary is expreffed. It U not an eafy matter 
to proportion the doles of medicine exactly to the different ages, con- 
ftitutions, &c. of patients ; but, happily for mankindi mathematical 
€xac~fcnefs is by no means neceflary. 

Several attempts have been made to afcertain the proportional 
dofes for the different ages and conftitutions of patients ; but after all 
that can be faid on this fubjeft, a great deal muft be left to the judg» 
ment and (kill of theperfon who administers the medicine. TJ> e fol- 
lowing general proportions may be obferved j but they are by no means 
intended for exact rules. A patient between twenty ?,>?d fourteen may 
take two thirds of the dofe ordered for an adult ; from fourteen to nine, 
one half •, from nine to fix, one fixth ; from twa to one, a tenth ; and 
below one, a twelfth.* 

Difpenfatories are ufually written ir> the Latin language. Even 
authors who write in Englifb, generally give their prefcriptions in Lat- 
in ; and fome of them (hew fo great an attachment to that language, 
as firft to write their recipes in it, and afterwards tranflate them ; while 
others to compromife the matter, write the one half in Latin and the 
other in Englifh. What peculiar charm a medical prsfcription, when 
written in Latin, may have, 1 fhall not pretend to fay ; but have ven- 
tured to make ufe of the plained Englifh I could, and hope my pre- 
scriptions will fucceed no worfe for it. 

N. B. The Apothecary's weights, and the Englifh wine meafures, 
are ufed throughout the whole book, the different denominations of 
which will appear from the following Table : — 

A pound contains twelve ounces. 
An ounce •■ - eight drachms. 
A drachm - - three fcruples. 
A fcruple - - twenty grains. 

A gallon contains eight pints. 

A pint - - - fixteen ounces. 

An ounce - - eight drachms. 
A table fpoonful is the meafure of half an ounce. 
A tea-fpoonful is one fourth of a table fpoonful. 
Sixty drops make one tea-fpoonful. 

* The following Table of Doses for different Ages, is giv- 
en by Dr. Thomfon. 

{The Common Dcje being taken at one Drachm,"] 

Parts of the Proportions 

Ages. Common Dofe. of a Drachm. 



Weeks 
Months 



Years 



1 



7 
7 

14 
28 

3^ 

5 

7 

14 

21 

63 

77 
100 



common dofe. 



- - 4 

- " 5 

- - 7 

- - 12 

- - 15 

- - 20 

- - 3° 

- - 40 
one drachm. 

" - 55 ? 

- - 5° f S ra 

- - 4« J 



grains. 



is. 
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A LIST OF SIMPLES, AND SUCH MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS, AS OVCIit T& 
BE KEPT IN READINESS FOR PRIVATE PRACTICE, 



A GARIC 

Alum 

Antimony, crude 
— — .. cinnabar of 

. fulphur of. 

Balfam of Capivi 
— — — of Peru 

ofTolu 

Bark, cafcarilla 
— *~ cinnamon 
... - Mezeriort 
— — Peruvian 

Winter's, or canella alba 

Borax 

Calamine done, levigated 
Caftor, Ruffian 
Caufric, common 



;unar 



Earth, Filer's 

Japan 

Armenian bole 

French, ditto 

Extracts of gentian 
— 'of guaiacum 

of hellebore, black 

pf hemlock 

_ of jalap 

. of liquor-ice 

- of Peruvian bark 

— of poppies 

. of wormwood 

Flowers of camomile 

— of colt's foot 

.. of elder 

» . ofrofemary 

- of damafk and red rofes 

Fruits, almonds 

bitter apple 

. caffia fiftularis 

Curafiao oranges 

figs, dried 

— — French prunes 

. Jamaica pepper 

juniper berries 

« nutmegs 

. ""tamarinds 

Gum, aloes 

ammoniac, in tears 

arabic 

~— afafcetida 



Gum camphor 

galbanum I 

gamboge 

guaiacum 

kino 

myrrh 

opium 

Hartfhorn, calcined 

fhavings of 

Herbs, lefler centaury 

- ■ .- peppermint 

fpearmint 

— i — penny-royal 
favin 

trefoil 

uva urfi 

wormwood 

Lead, Litharge 

white 

fugar of 

Lemon-peel 
Mace 

Magnefia alba 
Manna 

Mercury, crude * 

_- calcined 

iEthiop's mineral 

calomel 

• corrofive fublimate 

■ red precipitate 

— — . white ditto 

Mufk 

Oil, effential, of amber 

of annife 

, of cinnamon 

of juniper 

of lemon-peel 

. of peppermint 

Oil, exprefled, of almonds 

of linfeed 

Oil of Olives, or Florence oil 

of palms 

— — — of turpentine 

Orange-peel 
Oyfter-fhells prepared 
Poppy-heads 
Refins benzoin 

. — ■ flower o{ 

Burgundy pitch 

^ ■■ ^ . i ■ : dragon s blood 
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Refins, frankincenfe 

Mquid ftorax 

. white, or rofm 



icammony * 

Roots, birthwort 

• ■■ ■ calamus aromaticu? 

contrayerva 

garlic 

gentian 

- — ginger 

hellebore, black, white 

jalap 

ipecacuanha 

lily, white 

liquorice 

marflimallow 

— — mezerion 

■■ rhubarb 

farfaparilla 

feneka 

i fquills 

tormentil 

— — tumeric 

Virginian fnake 

. wild valerian 

zedoary 

Saffron 

Sal ammoniac crude 

— — — volatile 

Salt, Epfom 

of Glauber 

of harfrfhom 

nitre purified, or prunel 

Polychreft 

Rochel 

of tartar 

Seeds, anife 

caraway 

— — cardamom 

coriander 

cummin 

— — ■ muftard 
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Seeds, iweet fennel 

wild carrot 

Senna 

Spaniih flies 

Spermaceti 

Spirits, oetherial, or aether 

of hartfhorn 

— — — of lavender compound 

— of nitre 

ditto dulcified 

of fal ammoniac 

of fea fait 

— ____ of vinegar 

— of vitriol 

— of wine rectified 

volatile aromatic 

Steel, filings of 

ruft 4 of, prepared • 

foluble, fait of 

Sulphur vivum 

balfam of 

flower of 

Tar 

Barbadoes 

Tartar, cream of 

emetic 

foluble 

vitriolated 

Tin prepared 
Tutty, levigated 
Turpentine, Venice 
Verdigreafe 
Vitriol, green 

blue 

white 

Wax, white 

yellow 

"Woods guaiacum 

logwood 

fafTafras 

faunders, r?d 

Zinc, flowers of 
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MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS. 

BALSAMS. 

1 HE ,fubje& of this fe£tion is not the natural ballams, but 
Certain competitions, which, from their being fuppofed to poffefs bal- 
famic qualities, generally go by that name. 

This clafs of medicines was formerly very numerous, and held in 
great etleem ; modern practice, however, has juftly reduced it to a 
very narrow compafs. 

Anodyne Balfam. 
Take of white Spanifh foap, one ounce ; opium, unprepared, two 
drachms ; rectified fpirit of wine, nine ounces. Digdt them togeth- 
er in a gentle heat for three days, then itrain off the liquor, and add 
to it three drachms of camphor. 

This balfam, as its title expreffes, is intended to eafe pain. It is 
of fervice in violent ftrains and rheumatic complaints, when not atten- 
ded with inflammation. It muft be rubbed with a warm hand on the 
part affected ; or a linen rag moiftened with it may be applied to the 
part, and renewed every third or fourth hour, till the pain abates, if 
the opium is left OUt, this will be the Saponaceous Balfam. 
Locatellis Balfam. 
Take of olive oil, one pint ; Strafburg turpentine and yellow wax, 
of each half a pound ; red launders, fix drachms v Melt the wax with 
fome part of the oil over a gentle fire ; then adding the remaining part 
of the oil and the turpentine ; afterwards mix in the faunders pre- 
vioufly reduced to a powder, and keep them ftirring together till the 
balfam is cold. 

This balfam is recommended in erofions of the inteftines, the 
dyfenteTy, hemorrhages, internal bruifes, and in fome complaints of 
the brdait. Outwardly it is ufed for healing and cleanfing wounds and 
ulcers. The dofe, when taken internally, is from two fcruples to two 
drachms. 

The Vulnerary Balfam. 
Take of benzoin, powdered, three ounces ; balfaim of Peru, two 
ounces ; hepatic aloes, in powder, half an ounce ; reclined fpirit of 
wine, two pints. Digeft them in a gentle heat for three days, and 
tWi ftrain the Balfam. 

This Balfam, or rather tincture, is applied externally to heal recent 
wounds ;.nd bruifes. It is likewife employed internally to remove 
coughs, afthmas, and other complaints of the breaft. It is faid to eafe 
the chohc, cleanfe the kidnies y and to heal internal ulcers, &c. 
Tr e dofe is from twenty to fixty drops. 

This, though a medicine of fome value, does not deferve the ex- 
travagant encomiums which have been beftowed on it. It has been 
celebrated under the different names of The Commander's Balfam, Perfiar 
Baljam, Balfam of Berne, Wage's Balfam, Friar's Balfam, Jefuit's Drops, 
Turlington's Drops, l3c. 

BOLUSES. 
AS bolufe3 are intended for immediate ufe, volatile falts and other 
ingredients improper for being kept, are admitted into their compofi-. 
ticfo. They are generally compofed of powders, wiih a proper quan- 
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1ity of fyrup, conferve, or mucilage. The lighter powders are commonly 
made up with fyrup, and the more ponderous, as mercury, Sec. with con- 
ferve; but thofe of the lighter kind wuuld be more conveniently^ made, 
up with mucilage, as itincreafes their bulklefs than the other additions, 
and likewife occafions the medicine to pafs down more eafily. 

Afiringent Bolus. 
Take of alum, in powder, fifteen grains ; gum kino, five grains j 
fyrup a fufficient quantity to make a bolws. 

In an excefiive flow of the mmfes, and other violent difcharges of 
blood, proceeding from relaxation, this bolus may be given every four 
or five hours, till the difcharge abates. 

Diaphoretic Bolus. 
Take of gum guaicum, in powder, ten grains ; flowers of fulp'^ur 
and cream of tartar, or each one fcruple ; fimple fyrup, a fufficient quan- 
tity. 

In rheumatic complaints, and diforders of the fkin, this bolus may 
be taken twice a-day. ltwiilaifobe of fervice in the inflammatory 
quinfey. 

Mercurial Bolus. 
Take of calomel, fix grains ; conferve of rofes, half a drachm. Make 
a bolus. 

Where mercury is neceffary, this bolus may be taken twice or thrice 
a-week. It may be taken over night ; and if it does not operate, a few 
grains of jalap will be proper next day to carry it off. 
Bolus of Rhubarb and Mercury. 
Take of the befr. rhubarb, in powder, from a fcruple to half a 
drachm ; of calomel from four to fix grains ; fimple fyrup, a fufficient 
quantity to make a bolus. 

This is a proper purge in hypochondriac constitutions ; but its prin- 
cipal intention is to expel worms. Where aftronger purge is neceffary, 
jalap may be ufed inftead of the rhubarb. 

Perioral Bolus. 
Take of fpermaceti, a fcruple- ; gum ammoniac, ten grains; fait of 
hartfhorn, fix grains ;, fimple fyrup, as much as will make them into a 
bolus. 

This bolus is given in colds and coughs of long ftanding, afthmas, 
and beginning consumptions of the lungs. It is generally proper to 
bleed the patient before he begins to ufe it. 

Purging Bolus. 
Take of jalap, in powder, a fcruple ; cream of tartar, two fcruple?. 
Let them be rubbtd together, and formed into a bolus, with fimple 
fyrup. 

Where a mild purge is wanted, this will anfwer the purpofe very 
well. If a wronger dole is neceffary, the jalap may be increafed to half 
a drachm or upwards. 

CATAPLASMS AND SINAPISMS. 
CATAPLASMS poff fs \'tw or no virtues fuperior to a poultice-', 
which may be fo made, as, in moil cafes, to fupply their place. They 
are chiefly intended either to aft as difcutients, or to promote fuppura- 
tion ; and as they may be of fervice in fome cafes, we fliall give a fpeci- 
men of each kind. 

Difcutient Cataplffjm, 
Take of barley-meal, fix ounces ; frefh hemlock leaves, bruifed, two 
ounces ; vinegar, a fufficient quantity, Boil the meal and hemlock in 
- ineg?.r for i little, ?nd then add two drachms of the fugar of lead. 

'-q) 
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Ripening Cataplafm. 

Take of white lily root, four ounces ; fat figs and raw onions; 
hruifed, of each one ounce ; yellow bafilicum ointment, two ounces, 
gum galbariiim, half an ounce ; linfeed meal, as much as neceffary. Boil 
the roots along with the figs in a fufficient quantity of water ; then bruife 
and add to them the other 'ingredients, fo as to form the whole into a 
foft cataplafm. The galbanum muft be previoufly diffolved with the yolk 
of an egg. 

Where it is necefiary to promote fuppunation, this cataplafm may be 
xifed by thofe who c-hufe to be at the trouble anil expence of making it. 
For my part, 1 have never found any application more, proper for this 
purpofe than a poultice of bread and milk, with a fufficient quantity 
of either boiled or raw onion in it, and foftened with oil or frefn butter, 

Sinapifms. 

Smap'fms are employed to rccaj the blood and fpirits to a weak part, 
as in the pally and atrophy. They are alfo of fervice in deep feated 
pains, as the fciatica, &c. When the gout feizes the he.ni or the ftomach, 
they are apph'cd to the feet to bring the diforder to theie parts. They 
are likewife applied to the patient's foles in the low Mate of fevers. — 
Theyfhould not be fuffered to lie on, however, till they have raffed blif- 
ters, but till the parts become red, and will continue fo when prefTed 
■with the finger. 

The finapifm is only a poultice made wi;h vinegar inftead of milk, 
and rendered warm and ftimulating by the addition of muftard, horfe- 
radifh.. or garlic. 

The common finapifm is made by taking crumb of bread and muf- 
tard-feed in powder, of each equal quantities ; ftrong vinegar, as much 
as is fufficient, and mixing them fo as to make a poultice. 

When fmapifivis., of a more ftimulating nature are wanted, a little 
Bruifed garlic may be added to the above. 

CLTSTERS. 

THIS clafs of medicinesis of more importance than is generally im- 
agined. Clyfters fefve nof only to evacuate the contents of the belly, 
but alfo to convey very aftive medicines into the fyftem. Opium, for ex- 
ample, may be adminiftered in this way when it will not fit upon the 
ftomach, and alfo in larger dofes than at any time it can betaken by the 
mouth. The Peruvian bark may likewife be, with good effect, adminif- 
tered in form of clyfter to perfons who cannot take it by the mouth. 

A fiuiple clyfter can feldom do hurt, and there are many cafes where 
itmay do much good. A clyfter even of warm water, by ferving as a - 
fomentation to the parts, may be of confiderable fervice in inflammations- 
of the bladder, and the lower inteftines, Sec. 

Somefubftances, asthefmoksof tobacco, may be thrown into the 
bowels in this wiy, which cannot by any other means whatever. This- 
may eafily be effeded by means ofa pair of hand-bellows, with an appa- 
ratus fitted' ro them for that purpofe. 

Nor is the uft of clyfters confined to medicines. Aliment may alfo 
be conveyed in this way. Perfons unable to fwallovv, have been/ for a 
confiderable time, fupported by clyfters. 

Emcllient Clyfter. 

Take of linfeed tea and new milk, each fix ounces. Mix them. If 
fifty or fixty drops of laudanum be added to this, it will fupply the place 
of the Aaodyr.e Clyfter. 

Laxative Clyfter. 

Take of roilk and water each fix ounces ; fwcet oil or freflv butter, 
ard brown fugar, of each two ounces. Mix them. 
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If an ounce of Glauber's fait, or two table fpoonsful of common fair, 
tie added to this, it will be the Purging Clfter. 

Carminative Chfter. 

Take of camomile flowers, an ounce; anife-feeds, half an ounce.— 
Boil in a pint and a halfof water to one pint. 

In hyfteric and hypochondriac complaints this may be adminifteredi 
inftead of the Foetid Cljjier, the fmell of which is (o difagreeable to moft 
patients. 

Oily Chfter. 

To four ounces of the infufion of camomile flowers, add an equal 
quantity of Florence oil. 

This clyfter is beneficial in bringing off the fmall worms lodged in 
the low. r p-irts of the alimentary canal. When given to children the 
quantity «iuft be proportionally leffened. 

Starch Clyfter. 

Take jelly of ftarch, four ounces ; iinfeed oil, half an ounce. Liqui- 
fy the jelly over a gentle fire, and then mix in the oil. 

In the dyfe.itcry or bloody flux, this clyfter may be adminiftered 
after every loofe ftool, to heal the ulcerated inteftxrtes and blunt the 
fharpnefs of corroding humours. Forty or fifty drops of laudanu.r. may 
be a :Med ; in which cafe, it will generally fupply the place of the Aftrin ■ 
gent Clyfttr. 

turpentine Clyfter. 

Tike of common decocYion, ten ounces ; Venice turpentine, diflbl- 
vrd with the yolk of an egg, half an ounce ; fkrence oil, o:ie ounce. — 
M x them. 

Ti.is diuret'r clyfter is proper in obftruflions of the urinary paflages 
and in colicky complaints proceeding from gravel. 

Vinegar Clfter. 

This clyfter is made by mixing three ounces of vinegar with Ave of 
Witer gruel. 

it anfwers all the purpofes of a common clyfter, with the peculiar 
advantage of bting proper either in inflammatory or putrid diforders, 
efpecially in the latter. 

We think it unneccfEtry to give more examples of this clafs of medi* 
cines, as ingredients adapted to any particular intention may be occa- 
fioaaily added to one or other of the above forms. 

COLLTR1A, cr EYE-WATERS. 

EYE-WATERS have been n. ultiplied without number, almoft every 
perfon pretending to be poflefTed of fome fecret preparation for the cure 
of fore eyes. I have examined many of them, amd find that they are 
pretty mu.cfh alike, the bafisofmoft of them being either alum, vitriol or 
lad. Their effefts evidently are, to brace and rtftore the tone of the 
parts; hence they are principally of fervice in flight inflammations ; and 
in that relied ftate of theparts which is induced by obftinate ones. 

Camphor is commonly added to rhefe com poll Hon s : hut as it feldorn 
incorporates properly with the water, it can he of litrl? ufe. Bohs and 
other earthy fubftances, as they do notdificlve in water, arelikewife unfit 
for this purpofe. 

Coilyrlum cf Ahm. 

Take of alurc, half a drachm ; agitate it well together with the white 
of one egg. 

This is the Cellyrnrrn of Pviverins. It is ufed in inflammation ofthc 
eyes, to allay heat, and reftrain the flux of humours. It mufi be fpread 
upon linen, and applied to the eye f : but ' be kept on aboty 

three or four hours at a time 
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Vitriolic Collyrium. 

Take of white vitriol, half a drachm ; rofe water, fix ounces. Dif- 
folve the vitriol in the water, and filter the liquor. 

This, though fimple, is perhaps equal in virtue to mofr of the cele- 
brated collyria. It is as ufeful application in weak, watery, and infla- 
med eyes. Though the (lighter inflammatioi-s will generally yield to it, 
yet in thofe of a more obftinate nature the affiftance of bleeding and blis- 
tering will often be neceffary. 

When a frrong nflringent is judged proper, a double or triple quan- 
tity of the vitriol may be ufed. 1 have fsen a folution of four times the 
ftrengthof the above ufed withmanifeft advantage. 

Collyrium of Lead. 

Take fugar of lead, and crude fal ammoniac, of each four grains 
Diffolve them in eight ounces of common water. 

Forty or fifty drops of laudanum may be occasionally added to this 
collyrium. 

Thofe who chufemayfubftitute inftead of this the collyrium of lead 
recommended by Goulard ; which is made by putting twenty-five Hrops 
of his Extract of Lead to eight ounces of water, and adding a tca-fpoonful 
#f brandy. 

Indeed, common water and brandy, without any Other addition, will 
in many cafes anfwer very well as a collyrium. An ounc? of the latter 
may be added to five or fix ounces of the former, and the eyes, if weak,, 
bathed with it night and morning. 

CONFECTIONS. 

CONFECTIONS containing above fixty ingredients are frill to be 
found in fome of the moft reformed difpenfatories. As mo ft of their in- 
tentions, hwwever, may be more certainly, and as effectually anfwered by 
a few glaffes ofwine or grains of opium, we fhall pafs over this clafs ot 
medicines very flightly. 

^Japonic Confeclion. 

Take Japan earth, three ounces; tortnentil root, nutmeg, olihanum, 
of each two ounces ; opium diffolved in a fufficient quantity of Lifbon 
wine, a drachm and a half; fimple fyrup and conferve of rofes, of each 
fourteen ouncfis. Mix and make them into an eleftuary. 

This fupplies the place of the Diafcordium. 

The dole of this electuary is from a fcruple to a drachm. 

CONSERVES and PRESERVES. 

EVERY Apothecary's fhop was formerly fo full of thefe prepara- 
tions, that it might haje paffed for a confectioner's w;re-h»ufe. They 
poffefsvery few medicinal properties, and may rather be claffed among 
fweetmeats than medicines. They are fometimes, however, of ufe, for 
reducing into holufes or pills fome of the more ponderous powders, as 
the preparations of iron, mercury, and tin. 

Conferves arecompofitions of frefh vegetables and fugar, beaten to- 
gether into an uniform mafs. In making thefe preparations, the leaves 
ofvegetahles riufthe freed from their flocks, the flowers from their cups, 
and the yellow part of orange-peel taken off with a rafp. They are then 
to be pounded in a marble morrar, with a wooden peflle, into a fmooth 
mi<s ; after which thrice their weight of finefugar is commonly added by 
degrees* and the beating continued till they are uniformly mixed ; kut 
the conferve will be better if only twice its weight of fugar be added. 

Thofe who prepare large quantities of conferve generally reduce the 
vegetables to a pulp by the means of a mill, «nd afterwards beat them up 
with the fugar. 
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Conferve of Red Rofet. 

Take a pound of red rofe buds, cleared of their heels; beat them well 
in a mortar, and, adding by degrees two pounds of double-refined fugar, 
in powder, make a conferve. 

After the l'j.ne manner are prepared the confervcs of orange-peel, 
Tofcmary-flowers, fea wormwood, of the leaves of wood-forrel, Sec. 

The conferve of rofes is one of the moft agreeable and ufeful pre- 
parations belonging to this clafs. A drachm or two of it, diffblved in 
warm milk, is ordered to be given as a gentle reftringent in weaknefs of 
the (tomach, and likewife in phthifkal coughs, and fpitting of blood. 
To have any considerable fcfffc&s, however, it muft be taken in larg» 
quantities. 

Conferee of Sloss. 

This may be made by boiling the floes gently in water, being care- 
ful to take theui out before they burlt ; afterwards expreiling the juice, 
and beating it up wirt tnree times its weight of fine fugar. 

In relax, tion of the uvula and glands of the throat, this makes an 
excellc t gargle, and may be ufed at dii'cretion. 

Pref'.r-uts are made by fteeping or boiling frefli vegetables firft in 
water, and afterwards in fyrup, or a folution of ft'gar. The fubjedt is 
f ither preferved moift in the fyrup, or taken out and dried, that the fu- 
gar may candy upon it. The laftis the molt ufefui method. 
Candied Orange-Peel. 

Soak Seville orange-peel in fev^ral waters, till it lofes its bitternefs ; 
then boil it in a folution of double-refined fugar in water, till it becomes 
tender and tranfpare.it. 

Candied Ie.iion-peel is prepared in the fame manner. 

Itisneedlefs to add more of thefe preparations, as they belong rather 
to the art of the confectioner than that of the apothecary. 

DECOCTIONS. • 
. WATtR readily extnets the gummy and faline parts of vegetables ; 
and though its action is cniefiy confined to thefe, yet the refinous and 
oily being intimately blended with the gummy and faline, are in great 
part taken up along with them. Hence watery decoctions and infufions 
of vegetables, constitute -a large, and not unufeful clafs of medicines.-— - 
Although moft vegetables yield their virtues to water, as well by infufiou 
as decoction, yet the latter is often neceffary, as it faves time, and does ir& 
a few minutes what the other would require hours, and fometimes days, 

to eff ( a. 

The medicines of this cL-fs are all intended for immediate ufe. 
DecoStion of Althaa. 

Take of the roots of marfh-maiiows, moderately dried, three ounces; 
raifius tuf the fun, one ounce, water three pints. 

Boil the ingredients in the watfr till one third of it is confumed-y 
afterwards ftrain the decoction and let it ftand for fame rime to fettle. 
If the roots be thoroughly dried, they muft be boiled till one half the 
water be confumed. 

In coughs, and fharp deductions upon the lungs, this decoction may 
be ufed for ordinary drink. 

The Common DecoBicn. 

Takeofcamtmile flowers, one ounce ; elder flowers, and fwect fen- 
nel feeds, of each half an ounce, water, two quarts. Boil them for a lit- 
tle, and then ftrain the decoction. 

A medicine equally good may be prepared by .infufmg the ingredi- 
ents for feme hours in boiling water. 

This decoction is chiefly intended as the bafis of clyftcrs, to which 
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other ingredients may be occafionally added. It will likewife ferve as a 
common fomentation, fpirit of wine or other things being added in fuch 
quantify as the cafem.3y require. 

Decotfion cf Logwood. 

Boil three ounces of the fhavings, or chips, of logwood, in four pints 
of water, till one half the liquor is waited. Twoor three ounces of lim- 
ple cinnamon water may be added to this decoction. 

In fluxes of the belly, where theftronger aftringenls are improper, a 
tea-cupful of this decoction may be taken with advantage three or four 
times a-d^y. 

Decoii'ion cf the Bark. 

5oil an ounce of the Peruvian bark, grofbly powdered, in a pint 
and a half of water to one pint, then ftrain thedecoclion. If a tea-fpoon- 
ful of the weak fpirit of vitriol V added to this medicine, it renders it 
both more agreeable and efficacious. 

Compound Drcctlien of the B&r£, 

Take of Peruvian bark and Virginian fnhkr-root, grofsly powdered, 
each three drachms. Boil them in a pint cf water to one half. To the 
itrained liquor add an ounce and a half of aromatic water. 

Sir John Pringle recommends this as a proper medicine towards the 
de line of malignant fevers, when the pulfe is low, the voice weak, and 
the head ufr&ed with aftupor but with little delirium. 
; This dofe is four fpoo'isfuTevery fourth or fixth hour. 
DecoSlien of Sarfapariila. 

Take of frefh farfaparilla root, fliced and bruifed, two ounces; 
fliavings of guaiacum wood one ounce. Boil over a flow fire, in three 
quarts of water, to one ; adding towards the erd, halt an ounce of fafla- 
fra$ wood, and three drachms of liquorice. Strain the decoction. 

This <ray either be employed as an afiiftant to a courfe of mercurial 
alteratives, or taken after the mercury has been ufed for fome time. It 
ftrengrhensthe ftomach, and reftores flefh and vigour to habits emacia- 
ted by the venereal difeafe. It mayalfo be taken in the rheumatifm, arid 
cut2neius diforders proceeding from foulnefs of the blood and juices. 
For all the/e intentions itis greatly preferable to the DecoHion of Woods. 

This decottion may be taken, from a pint and a htlf to two quatts 
an the day. 

The following decoction is faid to be fimilar to that ufed by Kennedy, 
in the cure of the venereal difeafe, and may fupply the place cf Lifbon 
diet drink : 

Take off;irfipsril!a, three ounces ; liquorice' and roezerion root, of 
each half an ounce ; fhavings of guaicum and faffafras wood, of each 
one ounce ; crude antimony, powdered, an ounce and a half. Infufc 
thefe ingre-ients in eight pints of boiling water for twenty-four hours, 
then boil them till one half of the water is confumed; afterwards ftrain 
the deco&inn. 

This decoction may be ufed in the fame manner as the preceding. 
Deeoilion of Seneka. 

Take of Seneka rattle-fnake root one ounce ; water, a pint and a 
half. Boil to one pint, an4 ftrain. 

This decoction is recommended in the pleurify, dropfy, rheumatifm, 
and fome obftinate diforders of the fkin. The dofe is two ounces, three 
Or four times a-day, or oftener, if the ftomach will bear it. 

White Decoflion. 

Take of the pureft chalk, in powder, two ounces ; gum arabic, half 
an ounce -, water, three pints. Boil to one quart, and ftrain the deceo 
tjon. 
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This is a proper drink in ac\ite difrafes, attended with, or inclining 
to, a loofenefs, and where acidities abound in the ftomach or 1 bowels. It 
is peculiarly proper for children when afflicted with fournefs of the 
ftomach, and for perfons who are fubje£l to the heart-burn. It may be 
fweetened with fug ir, as is is ufed, and two or three ounces of Ample 
cinn imon-water added to it. 

An ounce of powdered chalk, mixed with two pints of water, will 
occafiorkally fupply the place of this dedodtion, and alfo of the chalk 
julep. 

DRAUGHTS. 
THIS is a proper form for exhibiting fuch medicines as are intend- 
ed to opc-rate immediately, and which do not need to be frequently re- 
peated, as purges, vomits, and a few others, which are to be taken at 
one dofe. Where a rfledlctne requires to be ufed for any length of time,, 
it h better to make up a Idger quantity of it at once, which faves both 
troubie and expenefc. 

'•Aassyne Draught. 
Take of liquid laudanum, twrnty-five drops; fimple cinnamon- 
water, an ounce ; common fyrup, two drachms. Mix them. 

In exceffive pain, where bleeding is not rieceff.ry, and in great reft- 
kfihtfs, this compofing draught may be taken and repeated oocafionally. 

Diuretic Drought. 
Take of the diuretic fait, two fcruples ; fyrup of poppies, two 
drachms ; fimple cinnamon-water, and common water, of each an ounce. 
This draught is of fexvice in an obftructionor deficiency of urine. 

Purging Draughts. 
Take of manna, an ounce: ioluble tartsr, or Rochel fait, from 
three t© four drachms. Diffolve in three ounces of boiling water to 
which add Jamaica pepper-water, half an ounce. 

As manna fometimes will not fit upon the ftomach, an ounce or ten 
drachms of the bitter purging falls, riiviblved in four ounres of water, 
may be taken inftead of the above. 

Thofe who caunot take falts, may ufe the following draught : 
Take of jalap in powder, a fcruple ; common vvatcr, an ounce; 
aromatic tincture, fix drachms Rubthe jalap with twice its weight of 
fugar, and add to it the other ingredients. 

Sweating Draughts, 
Take fpirif of Minderctus, t ,vo ounces; fait of 'hartshorn, five 
grains ; fimple cinnamon-water, and fyrup of proppiCs, of each half an 
ounce. Make them into a draught', 

In recent colds and rheumatic complaints, this draught is of fer- 
vice. To promote its effects', however, the patfiertt ought to drink freely 
of warm water-gruel, or of iome other W;eak diluting liquor. 

Vomiting Draughts. 
Take of ipecacuanha in powder, afcrupie; water an ounce ; fimple 
fyrup a drachm. Mix them. Perfons who require a ftronger vomit, 
may add to the above half a grain, er a grain, of emetic tartar. 

Thofe who do not chufVthe powder, mw take ten drier, ms of the 
ipecacuanha wine ; or half an ounce of the wine, and an equal quantity 
of thefyrup of fquills. 

ELECTUARIES,. 
ELECTUARIES are generally compofed of the lighter powders, 
mixed with fyiup, honey, coni'erve, or mucilage, into fuch a confifience,- 
that the powders may neiiher feparate by keeping, nor the rnals prove ; 
too ftiff for fwallowing. The) receive chiefly the milder alterative aied- ( 
icines, and fuch as are not ungrateful to the palate. 
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Aflringent electuaries, and fuch as have pulps of fruit in them, 
ihould be prepared only in fmall quantities ; as altringent medicines lofc 
their virtues by being kept in this form, and the pulps of fruits are apt 
to ferment. 

For the extraction of pulps it will be neceffary to boil unripe fruits 
and ripe ones ir they are dried, in a fmall quantity of water till they be- 
come loft. The pulp is then to be pre fled out through a itrong hair 
fieve, or thin cloth, and afterwards boiled to a due confidence, in an 
earthen veflel, over a gentle fire, taking rare to prevent the matter from 
burning by continually ftirring it. The pulps of fruit that are both 
ripe and frefh, may be prefixed our without any previous boiling. 

Lenitive EleSiuary. 

Take of fenni,in fine powder, eight ounces ; coiiander feed, alfo in 
powder, four ounces ; pulp of tamarinds and French prunes, each a 
pound. Mix the pulps and powders together, and witn a fufficient 
quantity of fimple fyrup, r*duce the whole into an electuary. 

A tea-lpoonful of this electuary, taken two or three times a-day, 
generally proves an agreeable laxative. It likewife ferves as a convenient 
vehicle for exhibiting more active medicines, as jalaps, icammony, and 
fuch like. 

This may fupply the place of the elettuary of Cajfa. 
Eleiluary for the Djfentery. 

Take, of the Japonic confection, two ounces ; Locatelli's balfam, one 
ounce; rhubarb in powder, half an ounce; fyrup of marfh-mallows, 
enough to make an '.lectury. 

It is often dangerous in dyfenteries to give opiates and aftringents, 
without interpefinij purgatives. The purgative is here joined with thefe 
ingredients, which renders this a very fafe and ufefut medicine for the 
purpofes exprefied in the title. 

About the bulk of a nutmeg fiVuld be taken twice or thrice a-day, 
as the fynoptoriiS and conftitution may require. 
Eltftuary for the Epilepj). 

Take of Peruvian bark in powder, an ounce ; of powdered tin, and 
w ild valerian root, each half an ounce ; fimple fyrup, enough to make an 
eieftuary. 

Dr. Mead directs a drachm of an cle&uary fimilar to this to be 
taken evening and morning, in the epilepfy, for the fpace of three 
months. It will be proper, however, to difcontinue the ule of it for a 
few days eye-y now and then. I have added the powdered tin, becaufc 
the epilepfy often proceeds from worms. 

Eleftuary for the Gonorrhoea. 

Take of lenitive electuary, three ounces ; jalap and rhubarb, in 
powder, of each two drachms ; nitre, half an ounce ; fimple fyrup, enough 
to m :ke an eleftuary. 

During the inflammation and tenfion of the urinary pafTagcs, which 
accompany a virulent gonorrhoea, this cooling laxative may be ufed with 
advantage. 

The dofe is a drachm, or about the bulk of anutmeg, two or three 
times a-day; more or lefs, as may be necefiary to keep the body gently 
open. 

An eleftuary made of cream of tartar and fimple fyrup will occafion- 
ally fupply the place of this. 

After the inflammation is gone off, the following electuary may be 
pfed : 

Take of lenitive eledluary, two ounces ; balfam of capivi, one ounce? 
gum guaiacum and rhjibarb, \u powder, of each two drachms ; f:mo!e 
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fyrup, enough to make an electuary. The dofe is the fame as of th e 
preceding. 

Elettuary of the Bark. 
Take of Peruvian bark, in powder, three ounces ; cafdcarilla, half 
an oufcee ; fyrup of ginger, enough to make an electuary. 

In the cure of obftinate intermitting fevers, the bark is afiifted by 

the crvfacarilla. In hectic haSits, however, it will be better to leave out 

the cafcarilla,and put three drachms of cru :e fal ammoniac in its (lead. 

Elttiuarj for the Piles. 

Take flowers of fulphur, one ounce; cream of tartar, half an ounce; 

treacle, - fufficient quantity to form an electuary. 

A tea-fpuonful of this may be taken three or four times a-day. 

Ele£luary for the Paify. 
Take of powdered muftard feed, and coni'erve of rofes, each an 
ounce ; fyrup of ginger, enough to make an electuary. 

A tea-fpoonful of this may be tiken three or four times a-day. 

Elefiuary for the Rheumatifm . 
Take of conferve of rofes, two ounces ; cinnabar of antimony, levi- 
gated, an ounce and a half; gum guaiacum,in powder, an ounce ; fyrup 
of ginger, a fufficient quantity to make an electuary. 

In obftinate rheumatifms, which are not accompanied with a fever, 
atei-fpoonful of this electuary may be taken twice a-day with considera- 
ble advantage. 

EMULSIONS. 
EMULSIONS, befides their ufe as medicines, are alfo proper vehi- 
e'es for certain fnbftances, which could not other wife be conveniently 
taken in a liquid form. Thus camphor, triturated with almonds, readily 
unites with water into an emulnon. Pure oils, baliaros, raifins, and 
other Similar fubftances, are likewife rendered mifcibiewith water by the 
interaction of mucilages. 

Common Emulfion. 
T*ke of fweet almonds, an ounce; bitter almonds, a drachm ; water, 
two pints. 

Let the almonds be blanched, and beat up in a marble mortar ad- 
ding the water, by a little and a little, (o as to make an emulfion, after- 
wards let it be drained. 

Arabic Emulfion. 
This is made in the fame manner as the above, adding to the al- 
monds, while beating, two ounces and a half of the mucilage of gum 
arabic. 

Where foft cooling liquors are necelTary, thefeemulfionsmay be ufcd 

as ordinary drink. 

Camphorated Emulfion. ' 

Take of camphor, half a drachm ; fweet almonds, half a dozen ; 
white fugar, half an ounce ; mint water, eight ounces. Grind the cam- 
phor and almonds well together in a (tone mortar, and add by degrees 
the mint water ; then ftrain the liquor, and diffolve in it the fugar. 

In fevers, and other diforders which require the ufe or camphor, b 
table-fpoonful of this emulfion may be taken every two or three hours. 
Emulfion of Gum Amoniac. 

Take of gum amooiac, two drachms ; water, eight ounces. Grind 
the gum with the water poured upon it by little and little till it is diflfl- 

' This emulfion is ufed for attenuating tough, vifcid phlegm, and pro- 
moting expectoration. Jn obftinate coughs, two ounces of the fyrup of 
p<ypoiesmay be added to it. The dofe is two table fpoonsrul threeorfour 
times a-day, 
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Oily Emulfion. 

Take of foft water, fix ounces ; volatile anmatic fpirit, two drachms * 
Florence oil, an ounce ; fluke them well together, and add, of Ample fyrup, 
half an ou.'ice. 

In recent colds and coughs, this emulfion is generally of fervice /but if 
the cough proves obftinate, it will fucceed better when made with the pare- 
goric elixir of the Hdinburgh D'fpenfatory, inftcad of the volatile aromatic 
ipirit. A table fpoonfui of it may be taken every two or three hours. 

EXTRACTS. 

EXTRACTS are prepared by boiling the fubjecTb in water, and eva- 
porating the fhaincd decoction to a due confiftence. By this procefs feme 
of the more active parts of plants are freed from the ufeiefs, indiflbJuble 
earthy matter, which makes the larger fhare of their bulk. Water, how- 
ever, is not the only raenfttuum ufed in the preparation of extracts ; fome- 
times it is joined with fpirits, and at other times rectified fpirit alone is 
employed foi that purpofe. 

Extracts are prepared from a variety of different drugs, as the bark, 
gentian, jalap, &c, but as they require a troablefome .and tedious operation, 
it will be more convenitnt for a private practitioner to purchafe what he 
needs of them from a prcfefled druggift, than to prepare them himfelf.— 
Such of them as are generally ufed are inferted in our lift of fuch drugs and 
medicines as are to be kept for private practice. 

FOMENTATIONS. 

FOMENTATIONS are generally intended either to eafe pain by 
taking off tenfion and fpafm ; or to brace and reftore the tone and vigour of 
thofe parts to which they are applied. The nrft of thefe intentions may 
generally be anfwered by warm water, and the fecond by cold. Certain 
fubdances, however, are ufually added to water with a view to heighten its 
effects, as anodynes, aromatics, aftringents, &c. We fhall therefore fubjoia 
a few of the mod ufeful medicated fomentations, that people may have it 
in their power to make ufe of them if they chufe. 
Anodyne Fomentation. 

Take cf white poppy-heads, two ounces ; elder flowers, half an ounce, 
water, three pints. Boil till one pint is evaporated, and ftrain out the li- 

< 3 uor - . ...» 

This fomentation, as its title expreffes, is ufed for relieving acute pain. 

Aromatic Fomentation. 
Take of Jamaica pepper, half an ounce ; red wine, a pint. Boil them 
for a little, and then ftrain the liquor. 

This is intended, not only as a topical application for external com- 
plaints, but alfo for relieving the internal parts. Pains of the bowels, 
which accompany dyfenteries and diarrbaeai, flatulent colics, uneafinefs of 
the ftomach, and retchings to vomit, are frequently abated by fomenting 
the abdomen and region of the ftomach with the warm liquor. 
Common Fomentation. 
Take tops of wormwood and camomile flowers, dried, of each twa 
ounces ; water two quarts. After a flight boiling, pour off the liquor. 

Brandy or fpirit. of wine may be added to this fomentation, in fuch 
quantity as the particular cireumftances of the cafe fhall require ; but thefe 
are net always neceffary. 

Emollient Fomentation. 
This is the fame a? the common decoction. 

Strengthening Fomentation: 
Take of oak bark, one ounce ; granate peel, half an ounce ; alum, 
W-o drachms j fmjth's forge water, three pints. Boil the water with the 
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bark and peel to theconfumption of one-third: then flrain the remaining 
decoction and diflblve alum in ir. 

This atlni'.gent liquet is employed as an external fomentation to weak 
parts ; it may alio be uied internally. 

GARGLES. 

HOWEVER trifling thib cla»s of ratdicines may appear, they are by 
no means without theii u!'e. Ti;ey feldom indeed cure difeafes, but they 
often alleviate very diiagreeable fymp'.cros; as parchednefs of the mouth, 
foainelVof rhe tongue and fauces, &c. they are peculiarly ufeful in fevers 
and foa.r throats. In the latter, a garble will iometimes remove the difor- 
dcr ; and in the former few things are more relrefhing or agreeable to the 
patieiji„ ihan to have his month frequently warned with fome feft detergent 
gargle. 

One advantage of t^efe mediciues is, that tlicy are eafily prepared.—- 
A little barley water and honey may be had any where, and if to thefe be 
ad-ied a» mucii vintgar as will give them an agrecabe fharpnefs, they will 
make i very uicful gargL for fofteniog and cleanfing the m;uth. 

Gargles have the beft effect wheti injected with aTyring'e. 
Attenuating Gargle. 

Tike of water, fix ounces, bone/, one ounce, nitre, a drachm and a 
half. Mix them. 

This cooling gargle may be ufed ei herin the inflammatory quinfey, or 
in fevers, for cleaning the tontue and fauces. 

Common Gargle. 

Take of rofe- water, fix -dunces, fyrup of clove, July- flowers, half an 
ounce, fpirit of vitriol, a fufficient quantity to give it an agreeable fharp- 
nefs. Mix tium. 

This gargle., befides clean fir g the tongue and fauces, ails as a gentle 
repeilent, and will fometimes remove a flight quinfey. 

Detergent Gargle. 

Tfkeof the emollient gargle, a pint, tincture of myrrh, an ounce, 
honey, two ounces. Mix them. 

When vX'iicerations require to be cleanfed, or the excretion of tcugh 
vifcid laiiva proiaoted, this gargle will be of fervice. «• 

Emollient Gargle. 

Take an ounce of marfhrnallow roots, and two or three figs, bcil them 
in a quart of water till near one half of it be confumed, then drain out the 
liquor. 

If an ounce of honey, and half an ounce of fpirit of fal-amrnoniac, be 
added a tre tbove, it will then bean exceeding good attenuating gar gU. 

Tfru gargie is beneficial in fevers, where the tongue and fauces are 
roug^i and parched, to foften thefe parts, and promote the discharge, of 
faJiva 

The learned and accurate Sir John Pringle obferves, that zn the in- 
flammatory quinfey, or ftranguiacion of the fauces, little benefit arifes fiom. 
the caramon t;arg;es, thatfnehas are of an acid nature do axort haim 
good, by contracting the emtmctories of the faliva 2nd mucus, and thicken« 
in> thole humours, that a decoction of figs in mil.-; mid water hs3 a contrary 
pffeft, efpecialh' if fome fal-am.no.- iac be added ; by which the faliva is 
made thinner, and the glands broughtrto fecrete more freely ; a circumfiance 
alw?ys conducive to the cure. 

INFUSIONS. 

VEGETABLES yield nearly the fame properties to water by in- 
fufion as by decoclion ; and though they may require a longer time to 
give out their virtues in this way? yet it has feveral advantages over the 
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other ; fince boiling Is found to diffipate the finer parts of many bitter 

and aromatic fubftances, without more fully extracting their medicinal 

principles. 

The author of the NewDifpenfatory obferves, that even from thofe 
vegetables which are weak in virtue, rich infufions may be obtained, 
by returning the liquor upon frefh quantities of the fubjecT:, the water 
loading itfelf more and more with the active parts . and that thefe load- 
ed infufions are applicable to valuable purpofes in medicine, as they 
contain in a fmall compafs the finer, more fubtle, and a£tive principles 
of vegetables, in a form readiiy mifcible with the fluids of the human 
body. 

Bitter Infufion, 

Take tops of the lefTer centaury and camomile flowers, of each 
half an ounce ; yellow rind of lemon and orange peel, carefully freed 
from the inner white part, of each two drachms. Cut them in fmall 
pieces, and infufe them in a quart of boiling water. 

For indigeftion, weaknets of the ftomach, or want of appetite, a 
tea-cupful of this infufion may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 
Infufion cf the Bark. 

To an ounce of the bark, in powder, add four or five table-fpoons- 
ful of brandy, and a pint of boiling water. Let them infufe for two or 
three days. 

This is one of the bed preparations of the bark for weak ftomachs, 
In' diforders where the corroborating virtues of that medicine are re- 
quired, a tea- cupful of it may be taken two or three times a-day. 
Infufion of Carduus. 

Infufe an ounce of the dried leaves of the carduus benedi£tus, or 
bleffed thiftle in a pint of common water, for fix hours, without heat ; 
then filter the liquor through paper. 

This light infufion may be given with great benefit, in weaknefs 
of the ftomach, wb-ire the common b:tter3 do not agree. It may be 
flavoured at pleafure with cinnamon, or other aromatic materials. 
Infufion of Linfeed. 

Take of linfeed, two fpoonsful ; liquorice root, diced, half an 
ounce ; boiling water, three p nts. Let them ftand to infufe by the 
fire for fome hours, and then drain off the liquor. 

If an ounce of the leaves of colt's foot be added to thefe ingredi- 
ents, it will then be' the Peroral Injufioit. Both thefe are emoliient 
♦ mucilaginous liquors, and may be taken with advantage as ordinary 
drink in difficulty of making water ; and in coughs and other com- 
plaints of the breaft. 

Infufion of Rofes. 

Take of red-rofes, dried, half an ounce ; boiling water, a quart; 
vitriolic acid, commonly Called oil of vitriol \ half a drachm ; loaf lugar, 
an ounce. 

Infufe the rofes in the water for four hours,in an unglazed earthen 
veffel ; afterwards pour in the acid, and having {trained the liquor, add 
to it the fugar. 

In an exceffive flow of the menfes, vomiting of blood, and other 
haemorrhages, a tea- cupful of this gently astringent infufion may be 
taken every three or four hours. It likewife makes an exceeding good 
garj 
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As the quantity of rofes ufed here can have little or no effecT:, an 
equally valuable medicine may be prepared by mixing the acid and 
water without infufion. 

lnfufion of Tamarinds and Senna. 
Take of tamarinds, one ounce, fenna, and crystals of tartar, each 
two dr:chms. Let thefe ingredients be infui'cd four or five hours in a 
pint of foiling water, afterwards let the liquet be firained, and an ounce 
or two of the a omatic tincture added to it. Perfons who are eafily 
purged may leave out either the tamarinds or the cryftals of tartar. 

This is an agreeable cooling purge. A tea-cupful may be given 
eveiv half hour till it operates. This iupplies the plate of the Decediim. 
$f H amarinds and Senna. 

Spanijh lnfufion. 
Take of Spaniih Juice, cut into fmall pieces, an ounce, fait of tar- 
tar three drachms. Infufe in a quart of boiling water for a night. To 
the itrained liquor add an ounce and an half of the fyrup of popies. 

In recent colds, coughs, and obftructions of the breaft, a tea-cup- 
ful of this.infufion may be taken with advantage, three or four times 
a-day. 

Infufion Jor the PalCy. 
Take of horfe-radifh root ihaved, muftardr-feed bruifed, each four 
ounces, outer rind of orange peel, one ounce. Infufe them in two 
quarts of boiling water, in a clofe veflelfor twenty-four hours. 

In paralytic complaints, a tea-cupful of this warm ftimulating 
medicine may be taken th ee or four times a-day. It excites the action 
of the folids, proves diuretic, and if the patient be kept warm, promotes 
perfpiration. 

If two or three ounces of the dried leaves of maffh- trefoil be ufed 
iaftead of muftard, it will make the Antifcorbutic Infufion. 

JULEPS. 

THE bafis of juleps is generally common water, or fome fimple 
diftilled water, with one-third or one-fourth its quantity of diftilled 
fpirituous water, and as much fugar or fyrup as is fufficient to render 
the mixture agreeable. This is Sharpened with vegetable or mineral 
acids, or impregnated with other medicines fuitable to the intention. 
Camphorated Julep. 

Take of camphor, one drachm ; rectified fpirit of wine, ten drops *, 
double refined fugar, half an ounce ; boiling diftilled water, one pint. 
Rub the camphor firft with the fpirit of wine, then with the fugar-, 
laftly,add the water by degrees, and ftrain the liquor. 

Inhyfterical an other complaints where camphor is proper, this 
julep may be taken in the dofe of a fpoonful or two as often as the fto- 
mach will bear it. 

Cordial Julep. 

Take of fimple cinnamon-water, four ounces; Jamaica pepper* 
water, two ounces ; volatile aromatic fpirit, and compound fpirit of 
lavender, of each two drachms ; fyrup of orange-peel, an ounce. Mix 
them. 

This is given in the dofe of two fpoonsful three or four times 
n-day, in diforders accompanied with great weakness and depreffion of 

ipirits. 

Expeaorating Julep. 
Take of the emulfion of gum ammoniac, fix ounces } ffcrup of 
Tamils, two ounces. Mix fbenr. 
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In coughs, adhmas, and obltrurtions of the breaft, two tabic 
fpoonsful of this julep may be taken every three or four hours. 
* Mujk Julep. 

Rub half a drachm of muik well together with half an ounce of 
fugar, and add to it gradually, of fimple cinnamon and peppermint 
\vat:r, each two ounces \ of the volatile aromatic lpuit, bwo djaeh r.s. 

In the low ftate of nervous fevers, hickupping, convuifions, and 
other fpafmodic affections, two tablc-lpoonsful of this ju.'ep may be 
taken every two or three hours. 

Saline Julep. 

Difiblve two drachms of fait or tartar in three ounces of frefh lem- 
on juice, drained ; when theeffervefcence is over, add, of mint-water; 
and common water, each two ounces ; of fimple fyrup, one ounce. 

This removes ficknefs at the (tomadh, relieves vomiting, promotes 
perfpiration, and may be of fome fervice in fevers, efpecially of the in- 
flammatory kind. 

Vomiting Julep. 

Diflblve four grains of emetic tartar in eight ounces of water, and 
add to it half an ounce of the fyrup of clove July flowers. 

In the beginning of fevers, where tHerc is no topical inflammation^ 
this julep may be given in the dof: of one uble-fpoonfui every quarter 
of an hour til! it operates. Antimoniai vomits fe.ve not only to evac- 
uate the contents of the ftomaoh, bu 1 kewife to promote the riifretenl 
excretions. Hence they are found in fevers to have nearly the fame 
effect as Dr. James' Powder. 

MIXTURES. 

A MIXTURE differs from a juiep in this refpect, that it receives ' 
into its compofition i>ot only falts,- extracts and other fubftances daTo- 
luble in water, butalfo earths, powders, and fuch fubftances as ianno( 
be diflblved. A mixture is feldom either an elegant or agreeable medi- 
cine. It is neverthelefs necefTary. Many perfons can take a mixture, 
who are not able to fwallow a bolus or an electuary ; befides, there are 
medicines which act better in this than n any other form. 
AJlringent Mixture. 

Take fimple cinnamon water and common water, of each three 
ounces ; fpirituous cinnamon water, an ounce and a half, Japonic con- j 
fe&ion, half an ounce. Mix them. 

In dyfenteries which are not of long danding, after the necefTary 
evacuations, a fpoonful or two of this mixture may be taken every four 
hours, interpofing every fecond or third day a dofe of rhubarb. 
Diuretic Mixture. 

Take of mint-water, five ounces ; vinegar of fquills, fix drachms* 
fweetfpirit of nitre, half an ounce ; fyrup of ginger, an ounce and an 
half. Mix them. 

In obdru&ions of the urinary paffages, two fpoonsful of this mix- 
ture may be taken twice or thrice 2-day. 

Laxative ab [orient Mixture. 

Rub one drachm of magnefia alba in a mortar with ten or twelve 
grains of the belt Turkey rhubarb, and add to them three ounces of com- 
mon water ; fimple cinnamon-water, and fyrup of fugar, of each one 
ounce. 

As mod difeafes of infants are accompanied with acidities this 
mixture may either be given with a view to correct thefe, or to open 
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?he body. A table- fpoonful may be taken for a dofe, and repeated three 
times a-day. To a very young child half a fpoonful will be fufficient. 

When the mixture is intended to purge, the dofc may cither be 
increafed, or the quantity of rhubarb doubled. 

This is one of the moft generally ufeful medicines for children 
with which I am acquainted. 

Saline Mixture. 

Diffolve a drachm of the fait of tartar in four ounces of boiling 
water ; and when cold, drop into it fpirit of vitriol till the cfFervefcence 
ceafes ; then add of peppermint-water, two ounces, fimple fyrup, one 
oun^e. 

Where frefh lemons cannot be had, this mixture may occasionally 
fupply the place of the faline julep. 

Squill Mixture. 

Take of fimple cinnamon-water, five ounces ; vinegar of fquills 
one ounce, fyrup of mavfhmallows, an ounce and a half. Mix them. 

This mixture, by promoting expectoration, and the fecretion of 
urine, proves ferviceable in afthmatic and dropfical habits. A table- 
fpoonful of it may be taken frequently. 

OINTMENTS, LINIMENTS, AND CERATES. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the extravagant encomiums which 
have been bellowed on different preparations of this kind with regard 
to their efficacy in the cure of wounds, fores, 8cc. it is beyond a doubt,, 
that the moft proper application to a green wound is dry lint. But 
though ointments do not heal wounds and fores, yet they ferve to de- 
fend them from the external air, and to retain fuch fubftances as may- 
be neceffary for drying, deterging, deftroying proud flefh, and fuch like. 
For thefe purpofes, however, it will be fufficient to infert only a few of 
the mod fimple forms, as ingredients of a more active nature can occa- 
fionally be added to them. 

yellow Bafdicum Ointment. 

Take of yellow wax, white refin, and frankinsehfe, each a quarter 
of a pound ; melt them together over a gentle fire ; then add of hogs" 
lard prepared, one pound. Strain the ointment while warm. 

This ointment is employed for cleanfing and healing wounds and 
ulcers. 

Ointment of Calamine. 

Take of Olive oil, a pint and a half ; white wax, and calamine 
ftone levigated, of each halfa pound. Let the calamine (tone, reduced 
into a line powder, be rubbed with fome part of the oil, and afterwrrfds 
added to the reft of the oil and wax, previoufly melted together, con- 
tinually ftirring them till quite cold. 

This ointment, which is commonly knownby the name of Tur- 
ner's Cerate, is an exceeding good application in burns and excorations 
from whatever caufe. 

Emollient Ointment. 

Take of palm oil, two pounds ; olive oil, a pine and half ; yellow- 
wax, half a pound ; Venice turpentine, a quarter of a pound. Melt 
the wax in the oils over a gentle fire ; then mix in the turpentine, and 
ftrain the ointment. 

HI This fupplies the place of Ahk*x Oin(7itini. It may be afed fof 
inttnginflamed parts, £ 
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Eye Ointment. 

Take of hogs' lard prepared, four ounces ; white wax, two 
drachms ; tutty prepared, one ounce ; melt the wax with the lard over 
a gentle fire, and then fprinkle in the tutty, continually ftirring them 
till the ointment is cold. 

This ointment will be more efficacious, and of a better confidence, 
if two or three drachms of camphor be rubbed up with a little oil, and 
intimately mixed with it. 

Another. 

Take of can phor, and calamine (lone levigated, each fix drachms ; 
verdigreafe well prepared, two drachms, hogs' lard and mutton 
fuet pr-oared, of each two ounces. Rub the camphor well with the 
powder'-, afterwards mix in the lard and fuet, continuing the triture till 
they b< perfectly united. 

This ointment has been long in efteem for difeafes of the eyes. It 
ought however, to be ufed with caution, when the eyes are much in- 
flamed or very tender. 

Ifjtte 0'ntiment. 

Mix half an ounce of Spanifh flies* finely powdered, in fix ounces of 
yellow bafilicum ointment. 

This ointwent is chiefly intended for drefiing blifters, in order to 
keep them open during pleafure. 

Ointment of Lead. 
Take of olive oil half a pint ; white wax, two ounces ; fugar of 
lead, three drachms. Let tnefugur of lead reduced into i fine powder, 
be rubbed up with fome part of the oil, and afterwards added to the 
other ingredients, previouily melted together, continaily ftirring them, 
till quite cold. 

This cooling and gently aftringent ointment may be ufed in all 
cafes where the intention is to dry and fkin over the part, as in fcald- 
ing, &c. 

Mercurial Ointment 

Take of quickfilver, two ounces ; hogs' lard, three ounces ; mutton 
fuet, one ounce. Rub the quickfilver with an ounce of the hog's lard 
in a warm mortar, till the globules be perfectly extinguished ; then rub 
it up with the reft of the lard and fuet, pretioufly melted together. 

The principal intention of this ointment is to convey mercury into 
■the body by being rubbed upon the fkin. 

Ointment of Sulphur. 

Take of hogs' lard prepared, four ounce- ; fiowers of fulphur, an 
ounce and an half ; crude fal ammoniac, two drachms ; eiTence of lem- 
on, ten or twelve drops. Make them into an ointment. 

This ointment, rubbed upon the parts afFe&ed, will generally cme 
the itch. It is both the fafeft and beft application for that purpofe, and, 
when made in this way, has no difagreeable fmell. 

White Ointment. 

Take of olive oil, one pint ; white wax and fpermaceti, of each 
three ounces. Melt them with a gentle heat, and keep them conftant- 
Iy and brifkly ftirring together, till quite cold. 

\i two drachms of camphor, previoufly rubbed with a fmall quan- 
tity of oil, be added to the above, it will make the White CamphoraiU 
Ointment. *# 

Liniment Ointment. 

Take equal parts of Florence oil, or frefh drawn linfeed oil, and 
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lime watar ; (hake them well together in a wide mouthed bottle, foas to 
form a liniment. 

This is found to bean excellent proper application for recent fcalds 
or burns. It may either be fpread upon a cloth, or the parts affe&ed. 
may be anointed with it twice or thrice a-day. 

White Liniment. 

This is made in the fame manner as the white ointment, two-thirds 
of the wax being left out. 

This liniment may be applied in caTes of excoriation, where on ac- 
count of the largenefs of the furface, the ointments with lead or cala- 
mine might be improper. 

Liniment for the Piles. 

Take of emollient ointment, two ounces, liquid laudanum, half an 
ounce. Mix thefe ingredients with the yolk of an egg, and work them 
well together. 

Volatile Liniment. 

Take of Florence oil, an ounce ; fpirit of hartshorn, half an ounce. 
Shake them together. 

This liniment, made with equal parts of the fpirit and oil, will be 
more efficacious, where the patient's fkin is able to bear it. 

Sir John Pringle obferves, that in the inflammatory quinfey, a piece 
of flannel, moiftened with this liaiment, and applied to the throat, to b« 
renewed every four or five hours, is one of the moft efficacious remedies, 
and that it feldom fails, after bleeding, either to leflen or carry off the 
complaint. The truth of this obfervation I have often experienced. 

Camphorated Oil. 

Rub an ounce of camphor, with two ounces of Florence oil, in a 
mortar, till the camphor be entirely diflblved. 

This antifpafmodic liniment may be ufed in obftinate rheumatifms. 
and in fome other cafes accompanied with extreme pain and tenfion of 
the parts. 

PILLS. 

MEDICINES which operate in a fmall dofe, and whofe difagreeable 
tafte, or fmell, makes it neceflary that they fliould be concealed from the 
palate, are moft commodioufly exhibited in this form. No medicine, 
however, that is intended to operate quickly, ought to be made into pills, 
as they often lie for a confiderable time on theftomach before they are 
diflblved, fo as to produce any efr'eft. 

As the ingredients which enter the compofuion of pills are generally 
fo contrived, that one pill of an ordinary fize may contain about five 
grains of the compound, in mentioning the dofe we fliallonly fpecify tha 
number of pills to be taken, as one, two, three, Sec. 

Compofing Pill. 

Take of purified opium, ten grains, Caftile foap, half a drachm. — 
Beat them together, and form the whole into twenty pills. 

When a quieting draught will not fit upon the ftomach, one, two, or 
three of thefe pills may be taken, as occafion requires. 

Fatid Pill. 

Take of afafoetida, half an ounce ; fimple fyrup, as much as is ne- 
ceflary to form it into pills. 

In hyfteric complaints, four or five pills, of an ordinary fize, may be 
taken twice or thrice a-day. They may Ukewife be of fervice to perlons 
afflicted with the afthma. 

When it is neceflary to keep the body open, a proper quantttv ot 
rhubarb-, abes, or jalap, may occafionally be aided to the above raafs. 
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Htmltck Pill. 

Take any quantity of the extract of hemlock, and adding to it about 
•a fifth part its weight of the powder of the dried leaves, form it into pills 
of the ordinary fixe. 

Th© extract of hemlock may be taken from one grain to feveral 
drachms ia the day. The beft method, however, of ufingthefe pills, is 
to begin with one or two, and to increafc the dofe gradually, a« far as 
the patient can bear them, without any remarkable degree ofilupor or 
giddinefs. 

Mercurial Pill, 

Take of purified quickfilver and honey, each half an ounce. Rub 
them together in a mortir, till the globules of mercury are perfectly 
extinguished ; then add ofCaftile foap, two drachms ; powdered liquor- 
ice, or crumb of bread, a fufficient quantity to give the mafsa proper con- 
fidence for pills. 

When ftronger mercurial pills are wanted, the quantity of quick- 
filver may be doubled. 

The dofe of thefe pills is different, according to the intention with 
which they are given. As an alterant, two or three may betaken daily. 
To raife a falivation, four or five will be neceffary. 

Equal parts of the above pill and nowdered rhubarb made into a 
inafs, with a fi^fi^lent quantity of fimple fyrup, will make a Mercurial 
f urging Pill. 

Mircurial Sublimate Pill. 

Diflblve fifteen grains of the corrofive fublimate of mercury in two 
drachms of the faturated folution of crude fal-ammoniac, and make it 
into a pafte, in a ghfs mortar, with a fufficient quantity of the crumb 
of bread. This mafs muft be formed into one hundred and twenty pills. 

This pill, which is the tnoft agreeable form of exhibiting the fubli- 
aaate, has been found efficacious, not only in curing the venereal difeafe, 
but alfoin killing and expelling ivorms, after other powerful medicines 
had failed.* 

For the venereal difeafe, four of thefe pills may be taken twice a-day, 
as an alterant three, and for worms two 

Plummets Pill. 

Take of calomel, or fweet mercury, and precipitated fuiphur and 
antimony, each three drachms ; extract of liquorice, two drachms. Rub 
the fuiphur and mercury well together ; afterwards add the extract, and 
with a fufficient quantity of the mucilage of gum-arabic make them into 

pills ^, . . 

Tins pill has been found a powerful, yet fafe, alterative in obftinate 

cutaneous diforders ; and has completed a cure after falivation had fail- 
ed. In venereal cafes it has likewife produced excellent effects. Twoor 
three pills of an ordinary fizemay be taken night and morning, the pa- 
tient keeping moderately warm, and drinking after each dofe a draught 
of decoftion of the woods, or of farfaparilla. 

Purging Pills, 

Take of fuccotorinc aloes, and Caftile foap, each two drachms ; of 
fimple fyrup, a fufficient quantity to make them into pills. 

Four or five of thefe pills will generally prove a fufficient purge. — 
For keeping the body gently open, one may be taken night and morning 
They are reckoned both deohfrruent and ftomachic, and will be found 
to anfwer all the purpofes of Dr. Anderfon's pills, the principal ingredi- 
ent of which is aloes. 

Where aloetic purges are improper, the following pills may be ufed : 

* See a paper en this fatjeft in the EJiklurgh Pfn/teel *nA liter try tjfays, 
fy che ingenitui Dr. John Gariitter, 
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Take extract of jalap, and vitriolated tartar, of each two drachms ; 
fyrup of ginger, as much as will make them of a proper confidence for pills. 

Thefe pills may he taken in the fame quantity as the above. 
/';// f«r tbt 'Jaundke. 

Take of Caftile foap, fuccotorine aloes, and rhubarb, of each one 
drachm. Make them into pills with a fufncient quantity of fyrup or 
mucilage. 

Thefe pills, as their title expreifc":, are chiefly intended for the jaun- 
dice, which, with the affiftance of proper diet, they will often cure. Five 
or fix of them may be taken twice a-day, mors or lefs, as is neceffary to 
keep the body open. It will be proper, however, during their ufe, to 
interpofe now and then* a vomit of ipecacuanha or tartar emetic. 

Stem/trim Fill. 

Take extract of gentian, two drachms ; powdered rhubarb and virri- 
cUted tartar, of each one drachm ; oil of mint, thirty drops ; ample 
fyrup, a fufficient quantity; 

Three or four ©f thefe pills may be taken twice a-day, for invigora-. 
tiog the ftomach, and keeping the body gently open. 

Squill Pills. 

Take powder of dried fquills, a drachm and a half; gum ammoniac, 
and cardamom feeds, in powder of each three drachms ; iirip'.e f. rup, =L 
fufficient quantity. 

In dropfical and afthmatic complaiats,two or three of thefe pills may 
be taken twice a-day, or oftener, if the ltomach will bear them. 
Strengthening Pills. 

Take foft extract of the bark, and fait of fteel, each a drachm. Make 

into pills. 

In diforders arifing from exceflive debility, or relaxation of the folids, 
as the c.hloro/is, or green ficknefs, two of thefe pills may be taken three 

times a-day. 

PLASTERS. 

PLASTERS ought to be of a different confidence, according to the 
purpofes for which they are intended. Such as are to be applied to th« 
breafts or ftomach ought to be foft and yielding ; while thofe defigned 
for the limbs mould be firm and adhefive. 

It has been fuppofed, that plafters might fee impregnated* with the 
virtues cf different vegetables, by boiling the recent vegetable with the 
oil employed for the composition of the plafter ; but this treatment does 
not communicate to the oils any valuable qualities. 

The calces of lead boiled with oils unite with thero into a plafiet of a 
proper confidence, which make the balls of feveral other plairers. In, 
boiling thefe compofirions, a quantity of hot water muft be added 
time to time to prevent the plafter from burning or growing black. 
however, mould be done with care, left it caufethe matter to explode. 

Common Plafter. 

Take of common olive oil, fix' pints ; litharge, reduced to a $ce p :••.-. 
der, two pounds and a half. Boil ihe litharge and her o-^-\- a 

gentle fire, continually ftirring them, and keeping a half a 

gallon of water in the veffel ; after they have boiled a-boiit three hours a 
little of the plafter may be taken otitand put into cold water", to try if.i: 
be of a proper confiftenCe ; when that U the cafe, the whole ro-y be fuf- 
i'crcd to cool, and the water well prefTed out of it with the hands._ 

This plafter is generally applied in flight wottnds and excoriation^ 
c f the llin. It keeps the part i'oftand warm, and defends it fr 
which is all that is neceffary in fuch c | filicty \\ 

toferveas a bafts for other plafters. 
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Adhefive Plajler. 

Take of the common plafter, half a pound, of Burgundy pitch, a 
quarter of a pound. Melt them together. 

This plafter is principally ufed for keeping on other dreflings. 
Anodyni Plafter. 

Melt an ounce of adhefive plafter, and, when itis cooling, mix with 
it a drachm of powdered opium, and the fame quantity of camphor, pre- 
viously rubbed up with a little oil. 

This plafter generally gives eafe in acute pains, efpecially of the ner* 
vous kind. 

Bliftering Plajler. 

Takeof Venice turpentine, fix ounces; yellow wax, two ounces? 
Spanilh flies in fine powder, three ounces ; powdered muftard, one 
ounce. Melt the wax, and while it is warm, add to it the turpentine, 
taking care not to evaporate it by too much heat. After the turpentine 
and wax are fufficiently incorporated, fprinkle in the powders, continually 
ftirring the mafs till it be cold. 

Though this plafter is made in a variety of ways, one feldom meets 
with it of a proper confidence. When compounded with oils and other 
greafy fubftances, its effects are blunted, and it is apt to run ; while 
pitch and refin render it too hard and very inconvenient. 

When the bliftering plafter is not at hand, its place'may be fupplied 
by mixing with any foft ointment * fufficient quantity of powdered flies, 
or by forming them into a pafte with flour and vinegar. 

Gum Plafter. 

Take of the common plafter, four pounds ; gum ammoniac and gal- 
banum, drained, of each half a pound. Melt them together, and add, 
of Venice turpentine, fix ounces. 

This plafter is ufed as a digeftive,,and likewife for difcuffing indo- 
lent tumours. 

Mtrcurial Plafter. 

Takeof common plafter, one pound ; of gum ammoniac, (trained, 
half a pound, Melt them together, and when cooling, add eight ounces 
of quickfilver, previoufly extinguished by triture, with three ounces of 
hog's lard. 

This plafter is recommended in pains of the limbs arifing from a 
venereal caufe. Indurations oftheglands, and ot.*;er violent tumours, are 
likewife found fometimes to yield to it. 

Stomach Pljjler. 

Take of gum plafter, half a pound, camphorated oil, an ounce and 
a half; black pepper, or capficum, where it can be had, one ounce. — 
Melt the plafter, and mix with it the oil ; then fprinkle in the pepper, 
previoufly reduced to a fine powder. 

An ounce or two of this plafter, fpread on foft leather, and applied 
to the. region of the ftomach, will beoffervice, in flatulencies arifing from 
hyfteric and hypochondriac affeaions. A little of the exprefied oil of 
mace, or a few drops of the effential oil of mint, may he rubbed upon it 
before it is applied. 

This may fupply the place of the Antihyfitric Plajler. 
Warm Plajler. 

Take of gum plafter, one ounce ; bliftering plafter, two drachms. — 
Melt them together over a gentle fire. 

This plafter is ufeful in the fciatica 2nd other fixed pains of the 
rheumatic kind ; it ought, however, to be worn for fome time, and to 
be renewed at leaft once « week. If this is found to blifter the part, 
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which is fometimes the cafe, it muft be made with a fmaller proportion of 
the bliftering plafter. 

Wax Plajler. 
Take of yellow wax, one pound ; white refin, half a pound; mutton 
fuet, three quarters of a pound. Melt them together. 

This is generally ufed inftead of the Melilo; Plajler. It is a proper 
application after blifters, and in other cafes where a gentle digeftive is 
neceflary. 

POWDERS, f 

THIS is one of the moft fimple forms in which medicine can be ad- 
miniftered. Many medicinal fubftances, however, cannot be reduced into 
powder, and others are too difiigreeab'.e to be taken in this form. 

The lighter powders may be mixed in any agreeable thin liquor, as 
tea or water gruel. The more ponderous will require a more confident 
vehicle, as lyrup, conferve, jelly, or honey. 

Gums, and other fubftances which are difficult to powder, fhould 
be pounded along with the drier ones, but thofe which are too dry, 
efpecially aromatics, ought to be fprinkled during their pulverization, 
with a few drops of any proper water. 

Aromatic powders are to be prepared only in fmall quantities at a 
time, and kept in glafs veflels clofely flopped, indeed no powders ought 
to be expofed to the air or kept too long, other wife their virtues will be 
in a great meafure deftroyed. 

Jftringent Powder. 
Take of alum and japan earth, each two drachms: Pound them to- 
gether, and divide the whole into ten or twelve dofes. 

In an immoderate flow of the men/it, and other haemorrhages, one of 
thefe powders may be taken every hour, or every half hour, if tha dis- 
charge be violent. 

Powder if Bole. 
Take of bole armenic, or French bole, two ounces ; cinnamon, one 
ounce ; tormentil root and gum arabic, of each fix drachms ; long pepper, 
one drachm. Let all thefe ingredients be reduced into a powder. 

This warm, glutinous aftringent powder, is given in 'fluxes, and 
other diforders where medicines of that clafs are neceflary, ifi the dofeof 
a fcruple, or half a drachm. 

if a drachm of opium be added, it will make the powder of bole witk 
tpium, which is a medicine of confiderable efficacy. It may be taken iu 
tne fame quantity <ns the former, but not above twice or thrice a-day. 
Carminative Powder. 
Take of coriander-feed, half an ounce; ginger, one drachm; nut- 
megs, half a drachm, fine fugar, a dra«hm and a half. Reduce them into 
powder for twelve dofes. 

This powder is employed for expelling flatulencies arifing from indi- 
geftion, particularly thofe to which hyfteric and hypochondriac perfons 
are foliable. It may likewife be given in frnall quantities to children in 
their food, when troubled with gripes. 

Diuretic Powder. 
Take of gum arabic, four ounces ; purified nitre, one ounce. Pound 
them together, and divide the whole into twenty-four dofes. 

During the firft ftage of the venereal difeafe, one of thefe cooling 
powders may be taken three timts a day, with confiderable advantage. 
Aromatic Opening Powder. 
Takeof the beftTurk ;rt rhubarb, cinnamon, and fine fugar, each 
two drachms. Let the ingredients be pounded, and afterwards mixe$, 
well together. 
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When flatulency is accompanied with coftivenefs, a tea-fpooof«l of 
this powder may be taken once or twice a-day, according to ciroim- 

ftances. 

Saline Laxative Powder. 
Take of filnble tartar, and cream of tartar, each one drachm. Pu- 
- fed litre, half a drachm. Make them into a powder. 

In fevers, and other inflammatory diforders, where it is neceffary to 
kesp the body gentlyoperr, one of thefe cooling laxative powders, may 
betaken in a li^le gruel, and repeated oceafionally. 

Steel Powder. 
Take filings of /reel, and loaffugar, of each two ounces; ginger, 
two drachms, found them together. 

In obftru&ions o the wtnfei, and other cafes where fteel is proper, a 
tea-fpoonful of this powder may be taken twice a-day, and wafhed dowo 
with a little wine or water. 

Sudorific Powder. 
Take purified nitre and vitriolated tartar, of each half an ounce ; 
opium and ipecacuanha, of each one drachm. Mix the ingredients and 
reduce them to a fine powder. 

This is generally known by the name of Dover's Powder. It is a. 
powerful fudorific. In obftinate rheumatifms, and other cafes where it 
is neceffary to excite a copious fweat, this powder may be adminifterei 
in the dofe of a fcruple or half a drachm. Some patients will require 
two fcr.'pies. It ought to be accompanied with the plentiful afe of f'ome 
WiJirn diluting liquor. 

Worm Powders. 
Take of tin reduced into a fine powder, an ounce ; alBthi'op's mine- 
ral, two drachms. Mix them well together, and divide the whole into 
fix dofes. 

One of thefe powders may he taken in a little fyrup, honey, or trea- 
cle, twice a-day. After they have been all ufa], the following anthel- 
mintic purge may be proper : 

Purging Worm Powder. 
Take of powdered rhubarb a fcruple ; fcammony and calomel, of 
each five grains. Rub them together in a mortar for one dofe. 

For children, the above dofes rouft be leflened, according to their age. 
If the powder of tin be given alone, its dofe may be confiderably in- 
cr-eafed. The late Dr. Alfton gave it to the amount of two ounces in 
three days, ana fays, when thus adminifiered, that it proved an egregious 
anthelmintic. He purged his patients both before they took the pow- 
der, and afterwards. 

Powder for the Tape-Worm. 
Early in the morning the patient is to take in any liquid, two or 
three drachms, according to his age and cor.ftiunion, of the root of the 
•male fern reduced into a fine powder. About two hours afterwards, he 
is to take of calomel and refin of fcammony, each ten grains ; gum gam- 
bouge, fix grains. Thefe ingredients muft be finely powdered and given 
in a little fyrup, honey, treccle, or any thing that is moft agreeable to 
•fhepatient. He isthen to walk gently about, now and then drinking a 
difh of weak preen tea, till the worm is pafled. If the powder of the fern 
produces naufea,or ficknefs, it rray be removed by lucking the juice of 
an orange or lemon. 

s medicine, which had been long' "pt a fecret abroad for the 
cure of the tape-worm, was fometime ago (1^-chafed by the French King, 
an made public for the benefit of mankind. Not having had an oo- 
nortunity of trying it, I can fsy nothing from experience concerning fts 
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efficacy. It feems, however, from its ingredient?, to be an active medi- 
cine, and ought to be taken with care. The dole here prefcribed is fuf- 
ficient for the ftrongeft patient ; it mull, therefore., ba reduced according 
to the age aid conuitution. 

STRUPS. 

SYRUPS were fome time ago looked upon as medicines of confide- 
rablc value. They are at prefent, however, regarded chiefly as vehicles 
for medicines of greater efficacy, and are u fed for f»vteteni>:g draughts, 
juleps, or mixtures ; and reducing the lighter powders into bolufes, 
pills, and electuaries. As all thefe purpoles may be anfwered hy the 
lirople fyrup alone, there is little occalion for any other ; cfpecially as 
they are feldom found but in a ftate of fermentation ; and as thedofeof 
any medicine given in this form is very uncertain. Pcrfons who ferve 
the public mult keep whatever their cuftoiners rail for ; but to the pri- 
vate practitioner nine-tenths of the fyrups ufuaily kej)t in the fhops are 
unnecelTary. 

Simple Syrup. 

Is made by diflolving in water, either with or without he3t, about 
double its weight ot fine fugar. 

If twenty-five drops of laudanurrt be added to an ounce of the fimp!^ 
fyrup, it will fupply the place of diacodium, or the fyrup of poppies, 
and will be found a more fafe and certain medicine. 

The lubricating virtues of the fyrup of marfhmallows may Hkewife 
be applied, by addiag to the common fyrup a fufficient quantity of 
niucilageof gum arabic. 

Thofe who chufe to preferve the juice of lemons in form of fyrup, 
mav diflblveinit, by the heat of a warm bHh, nearly double its weight of 
fine fugar. The juice ought to be previoufly ftrained, and fuffcred to 
/land till it fettles. 

The fyrup of ginger is foiretimcs of ufe'ss a warm vehicle for giving 
medicines to pcrfons airlifted with flatulency, it may be made by infu- 
fnig two ounces of bruifed ginger in two pirns of boiling water for 
twenty four hours. Afljfr tne liquor hus been flrained, and hai flood, 
/ to frttle for (bine ti'i"e, it m;;y be poured off, and a little more than 
double its weight office powdered lugar diflbived in it. 

TINCTURES, £[JXIRS y &c. 

RECTIFIED fpirh is the direct menfiruumbPtbc refins and eiTential 
oils of vegetables, ami totally extracts thefe active principles from fundry 
fjibftances, which yield them to water, either not at all or'only in part. 

Jt diiiolvcs like wife thofe parts of animal, fihbftances in which their 
peculiar fmells and taftes refide. Hence the tinctures prepared with 
reclined fpirits form an ufeful and elegant clafs of medicines, poffeffing- 
many of the mofr effential virtues of ficples, without being clogged with 
their inert or ufelefs parts. 

Water, however, being the proper menftruum of the gummy, faline, 
and faccharine parti of medicinal fubftances, it will be ne:elTary, in the 
preparation of feveral tinftures. to make ufe of a weak fpirit, or a com ■ 
pofition of rectified fpirit and water. 

Aromatic TinHure. 

Infufe twoouncesof Jamaica pepper in two pintsof brandy, with- 
out heat, for a few days; then ftraiil off the tincture. 

Thisfimple tincture will fufhciently anfwer all the intentions of the 
more coftly preparations of this kind. It is rather too hot to b; taken. 
? y iiielf ; but is very proper for mixing with Inch medicines as might; 
otherwife prove too cold for theftonuch\ 
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Compound Tinclure of the Bark. 

Take of Peruvian bark, two ounces ; Seville orange-pell and cinna- 
mon, of each half an ounce. Let the bark be powdered, and the other 
ingredients bruifed ; then infufe the whole in a pint and a half of bran- 
dy, for five or fix days, in a clofe veffel ; afterwards drain off the tinc- 
ture. 

This tintture is not only beneficial in intermitting fevers, but alfo 
in the flow, nervous, and putrid kinds, efpecially towards their decline. 

The dofe is from one drachm to three or four, every fifth or fixth hour. 
It may be given in any fuitable liquor, and occafioaally fharpened with a 
few drops of the fpirit of vitriol. 

Volatile Foetid Tinfiure. 

Infufe two ounces of afafastida in one pint of volatile aromatic fpirit, for 
eight days, in a clofe bottle, frequently making it. Then ftrain the tinc- 
ture. 

This medicine is beneficial in hyfteric difordere, efpecially when at- 
tended with lownefs of fpirits, and faincings. A tea-fpoonful of it may be 
taken in a glafsofwine, or a'cup of penny-royal tea 

Volatile Tinclure of Gum Guaiacum. 

Take of gum guaiacum, four ounces : volaaie aromatic fpirit, a pint. 
Infufe without heat, in a veffel well flopped for a few days; then ftrain off' 
the tindture.-fr 

In the rheumatic complaints, a tea-fpoonful of this tinfture may be 
taken in a cup of the infufion of water trefoil, twice or thrice a-day. 
Tinclure of Black Helebore. 

Infufe two ounces of the roots of black helebore, bruifed, in a pint of 
proof fpirit, for fevenor eight days ; then filter the tinttur'e through paper. 
A fcruple of cochineal may be infufed along with the roots, to give the tinc- 
ture a colour. 

In obftruftions of the menfes, a tea-fpoonful of this tincture may be 
taken in a cup of camomile or pennv-royal tea twice a day. 
AJlringent Tinclure. 

Digeft two ounces of gum kino, in a pint and a half of brandy, for 
eight days ; afterwards ftrain it for ufc. 

Thistindture thorgh not generally known, is a good aftringent medi- 
cine. With this view, an ounce, op more, of it may be taken three or four 
times a-day. 

Tinclure of Myrrh and Aloes. 

Take of gum myrrh, an ounce and a half; hepatic aloes, an ounce. — 
Let them be reduced to a powder, and infufed in two pints of reclined fpirits, 
for fix days, in a gentle heat ; then ftrain the tindure. 

This is principally ufed by furgeons for cleanfing foul ulcers, ahd re- 
ftraining the progrefs of gangrenes. It is alfo, by fomc, recommended as a 
proper application to green wounds. 

linclure of Opium, or Liquid Laudanum. 

Take of crude opium, two ounces ; fpirituous aromatic water and 
mountain wine, each ten ounces. Diflblve the opium, fliced, in the wine, 
with a gentle heat, frequently ftirring it ; afterwards add the fpirit, and 
ftrain off the tinclure. 

As twenty- five drops of this tinclure contain about a grain of opium, the 
common dofe may be from twenty to thirty drops. 

Sacred Tinclure, or Tinclure of Hitra Picra. 

Take of fuccotorine aloes in powder, one ounce ; Virginian fnake-rcot 
and ginger, of each two drachms. Infufe in a pint of mountain wine, and 

f A very good tinclure of guaiacum, for domeflicufe, may be made, infufng 
ttxo or three ounces oj tbegm in a bottle of rum or branaj, 
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half a pint of Brandy, for a week, frequently fhaking the bottle, then ftrain 
eft the tincture. 

This is a fafe and ufeful purge for perfons of a languid and phlegmatic 
habit ; but is thought to have better effeAs, taken in faiall dofet as a lax- 
ative. 

The dofe, as a purge, is from one to two ounce*. 

Comptund Tinclure of Senna. 

Take of fenna, one ounce ; jalap, coriander feeds, and cream of tartar, 

of each half an ounce, Infufe them in a pint and a half of French brandy 

for a week ; then ftrain the tincture, and add to it four ounces of fine fugar. 

This is an agreeable purge, and anfwers all the purpofes of the Elixir 

Jalutis , and of Daffy' s Elixir. 

The dofe is from one to two or three ounces. 

Tinclure of Spani/h Flies. 
Take of Spanifh flies, reduced to a fine powder, two ounces ; fpirit of 
wine, one pint. Infufe for two or threedays, then ftrain off the tintture. 

This is intended as an acrid ftimulant for external ufe. Parti affectei 
with the palfy or chronic rheumatifm may be frequently rubbed with it. 
Tinclure of the Balfam ofTolu. 
Take of the balfam of Tolu, an ounce and a half ; rectified fpirit of 
wine, a pint. Infufe in a gentle heat until the balfam is dilfolved ; thea 
ftrain the tincture. 

Tnis tintture pofTtfTes all the virtues of the balfam. In coughs, and 
other complaints of tlie breaft, a tea-fpoonful or two of it may be taken in a 
bit of loaffugar. But the beftway of ufingit is in fyrup. An ounce of the 
tincture, properly mixed with two pounds of Ample fyrup, will make what is 
<xmmonly called the Balfamic Syrup. 

Tinclure of Rhubarb. 

Take of rhubarb, two ounces and a half; lefler cardamom feeds, half 

an ounce ; brandy, two pints. Digeft for a week, and ftrain the tincture. 

Thofe whochufe to have a vinous tincture of rhubarb, may infufe the 

above ingredients in a bottle of Lisbon wine, adding to it about two ounc«s 

of proof fpirits. 

If half an ounce of gentian root, and a drachm of Virginian fnake-root 
be added to the above ingredients, it will make the bitter tincture of Rhu- 
barb. 

All thefe tinctures are defigned as ftomachios and corroborants as well 
ss purgatives. In weaknefs of the ftomach, indigeftion, laxity of the intef- 
lines, fluxes, colicky and fuch like complaints, they are frequently of great 
fervice. The dofe is from half a fpoonful to three or four fpoonsful or more, 
according to thecircumftances of the patient, and the purpofes it is intended 
to anfwer. 

Paregoric Elixir. 
Take of flowers of benzoin, half an ounce, opium, two drachms. In- 
fufe in one pound of the volatile aromatic fpirit, for four ob five days, fre- 
quently fhaking the bottle ; afterwards ftrain the elixir. 

This is an agreeable and fafe way of adminiftering opium. It eafet 
pain, allays tickling coughs, relieves difficult breathing, and is ufeful in 
many diforders of children, particularly the hooping-cough. The dofe to an 
adult is from fifty to an hundred drops. 

Sacred Elixir. 
Take of rhubarb, cut fmall, ten drachms ; fuccotorine aloes, in powder, 
fix drachms ; lefler cardamom feeds, half an ounce ; French brandy, two 
pints. Infufe for two or three days, and then ftrain the elixir. 

This ufeful ftomachic purge may be taken from one ounce to an. ounce 
and a half. 
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Stomachic Elixir. 

Take of gentian root, two ounces ; CurafToa orange?, one ounce ; Vir- 
ginian fnake-rcot half an ounce. Let the ingredients be bruifed, and in- 
fufed for three or four days in two pints of French brandy, aftei wards ftrain 
out the elixir. 

This is an excellent ftomachic bitter. In flatulencies, indigeftion, want 
of appetite, and fuch like complaints, a fmall glafs of it may be taken 
twice a-day. It likewife relieves the gout in the ftomach, when taken in a 

large dofe. 

Acid Elixir $f Vitriol. 

Take of the aromatic tincture, one pint, oil of vitriol, thrre ounces. — 
Mix them gradually, and after the fasces have fubfided, filter the elixir 
through paper, in a glafs funnel. 

This is one of the beft medicines which 1 know-for hyfteric and hypo- 
chondriac patients, afflicted with flatulencies arifirtg from relaxation cr de. 
bility of the ftomach and inteftines. It will fucceed where the moll celebra- 
ted ftomachic bitters have no effect. The dofe is from ten to forty drops, 
in a glafs of wine or water, or a cup of any bitter infufion, twice or thiicw 
a-day. It fhould be taken when the ftomach is moft empty. 
Camphorated Spirit of Wine. 

Diffolve an ounce of camphor in a pint of rectified fpirits. 

This folution is chiefly employed as an embrocation in bruifes, pal- 
fies, the chronic rheumatifm, and for preventing gangrenes. 

The above quantity of camphor, diflblved ir. half a pound of the volatile 
aromatic fpirit, makes Ward's Ejjence. 

Spirit of Mindererus. 

Take of volatile fal ammoniac, any quantity. Pour on it gradually, 
diftilled vinegar, till the effervefcence ceafes. 

This medicine is ufeful in promoting a difcharge both by the fkin and 
urinary paflages. It is alfo a good external application in (trains and 
bruifes. 

When intended to raifea fweat,'half a» ounce of it in a cup of warm 
gruel, may be given to the patient in bed, exery hour, till it has the de- 
fired effect. 

VINEGARS. 

VINEGAR is an acid produced from vinous liquors by a A cond fer- 
mentation. It is an ufeful medicine both in inflammatory and putrid &\(- 
arders. Its effects are, to cool the blocd, quench thirft, covjn-te.act a ten- 
dency to putrefaction, and allay inordinate motions of ths fyftem. It litce- 
wtie promotes the natural fecretions, and in fome cafes excitrs a copious 
fweat, where the warm medicines called alexipharmic, tend rather to pre- 
vent thatfalutary evacuation. 

Weaknefs, faintings, vomitings, and other hyfteric affections, are often 
relieved by vinegar applied to the mouth and nofe, or received into the 
ftomach. It is of excellent ufe alfo in correcting many poifonou* fubftancesj 
when taken into the ftomach ; and in promoting their expulfion, by the 
different emunctories, when received into the blood. 

Vinegar is not only an ufeful medicine, but ferves likewife to extract, in 
tolerable perfection, the virtues of feveral other medicinal fubftances. — f 
Moft of the odoriferous flowers impart to it their fragrance, together witlf a 
beautiful purplifh or red colour. It alfoaffifts or coincides with the inten- 
tion of fquills, garlic, gum-ammoniac, and feveral other valuable medicines. 

Thefe effects, however, are not to be expected from every thing that is 
fold under the name of vinegar, but from fuch as is found and well prepared. 

The beft vinegars are thofe prepared from French wines. 

It is itecfjTary for fome purpofes that the vinegar be diftilled, but aj 
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'.his operation requires a particular chemical apparatus, we ftiall not in- 
ien it. 

Vinegar of Litharge. 

Take of litharge, half a pound ; ftrong vinegar, two pints. Infufe 
them together in a moderate heat for three days, frequently fcaking the 
veflel ; then filter the liquor for ufe. 

This medicine is littie ufed, from a general notion of its being dan- 
gerous. There is reafon, however, to believe, that the preparations of 
lead with vinegar are pofTefied of fome valuable properties, and that they 
may be ufed in many cafes with fafety and fucceis. 

A preparation of a fimilar nature with the above has of late been ex- 
tolled by Goulard, a French rare eon, as a fafe and extenfively ufeful medi- 
cine, which he calls the Extraft $f Saturn, and orders to be made in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

Take of litharge, one pound ; vincg2r made of French wine, two 
pints. Put them together in a glazed earthern pipkin, and let them boil 
or rather fimmer, for an hour, or an hour and a quarter, taking care to ftir 
them all the while with a wooden fpatula. After the whole has flood to fet- 
tle, pour off the liquor which is upon the top in.o the bottles for ufe. 

With this extract Goulard makes his I'egelo-mineral <water * which he 
recommends in a great: variety of external diforders, as inflammations, 
burns, bruifes, fprains, ulcers, &c. 

He likewife prepares with it a number of other forms of medicine, as 
poultices, plafters, ointments, powders, &c. 

Vinegar of Rofes. 

Take of red rofes, half a pound ; itrong vinegar, half a gallon. Infufe 
in a clofe veflel for fevcral weeks, in a gentle heat ; and then flrain oft" the 
liquor. 

This is principally ufed as an embrocation for head achs, &c. 
Vinegar of Squills. 

Take of dried fquills, two ounces; diitiiied vinegar, two pints. Infufe 
for ten days or a fortnight in a gentle degree of heat, afterwards flrain off 
the liquor and add to it about a twelfth part its quantity of proof fpirity. 

This medicine has good eff &> in diforders of the breafl, cccafioned 
by a load of vifcid phlegm. It is alio of ufe in hydropic cafes for promo- 
ting a difcharge of urine. 

This dofe is from two drachms to two ounces, according to the inten- 
tion for which it is given. When intended to acl as a vomit, the dofe 
ought to be large. In other cafes, it mud not only be exhibited in frnall 
coics, but aifo mixed with cinnamon water, or fome other agreeable aro- 
matic liquor, to prevent the naufea it might o:herwifeoccafion. 

WATERS BT INFUSION, &c. 

Lime-Wat er. 

POUR two gallons of water gradually upon a pound of frefh burnt qiick- 
lime"; and when the ebullition ceafes, flir them well together ; th^g r ufter the 
whole to fland at refl th2t the lime may fettle, and afterwards finer the li- 
quor through paper, which is to be kept in vefiels clofely ftopt. 

The lime-water from calcined oyiler fhells, is prepared in the fame 
manner. 

Lime-water is principally ufed for the gravel ; in which cafe, from a 
pint or two or more of it may be drank daily. Externally it is ufed for 
warning foul ulcers, and removing the itch, and other difeafes of the fkin. 
C impound Lime-Water. 

Take fhavings of guaiacum wood, half a pound ; liquorice root, one 
ounce : faflafras bark, half an ounce ; coriander feeds, three drjehms ; 
iimple lime-water, fix pints. 

* See Collyrtum of Lead. 
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Infufc without heat for two days, and then ftralnoffthe liquor. 

In the fame manner may lime-water be impregnated with the virtues 
of ether vegetable fubftances. Such impregnation not only renders the 
water more agreeable to the palate, but alfo a more efficacious medicine, 
efpecially in cutaneous diforders and foulnefs of the blood a»d juicei. 

Jt maybe taken in the fame quantity as the fimple water. 
Sublimate Water. 

DifLlve eight grains of the corrofive fublimate in a pint of cinnamon 

water. 

If a ftronger foluticn be wanted, a double or triple quantity of fubli- 
mat« may be ufed. 

The principal intention of this is to cleanfe foul ulcers, and confume 
proud flefh. 

Styptic Water. 

Take of blue vitriol and alum, each an ounce and a half ; water one 
pint. Boil them until the falts are diiTolved, then filter the liquor, and add 
to it a drachm of the oil of vitriol. 

This water is ufed for flopping a bleeding at the nofe, and other 
haemorrhages ; for which purpofc cloths or doflils dipt in it mult be applied 
to the part. 

Tar Water. 

Pour a gallon of water on two pounds of Norway tar, and ftir them 
flrongly together with a wooden rod ; after they have flood to fettle fo. two 
days, pour off the water for ufe. 

Though tar-water falls greatly fhort of the charadUr which has been 
given of it, yet it pofTefTes fome medicinal virtues. It fenfibly raifes the 
pulfe, increafesthe fecretions, and fometimes opens the body, or occafions 
▼emitting. 

A pint of it may be drank daily, or more, if the flomach can bear it. — 
It is generally ordered to be taken on an empty flomach, viz. four ounces 
morning and evening, and the fame quantity about two hours after break- 
fall and dinner. 

SIMPLE DISTILLED WATERS. 

A GREAT number of diflilled waters were formerly kept in the fhops, 
jand are ftill retained in fomedifpenfatories. But we confider them chiefly 
in the light of grateful diluents, fuitable vehicles for medicines of greater 
efficacy, or for rendering difguflful ones more agreeable to the palate and 
ilomach. We fhall "therefore infertonly a few of thofe which are bed adapted 
,to thefe intention?. 

The management of a flill being now generally underflood, it isneed- 
lefstofpend time in giving directions for that purpofe. 

Cinnamon Water. 
Steep one pound of cinnamon bark bruifed, in a gallon and a half of 
water, and one pint of brandy, for two days ; and then diflil off one gallon. 
Tfctt is an agreeable aromatic water, poflefling in a high degree the 
fragrance and cordial-virtues of the fpice. 

Penny-royal Water. 
Take of penny-royal leaves, dried, a pound and a half; water frcm a 
gallon and a half to two gallons. Draw off by diftillation one gallon. 

Thii water pofTefles, in a confiderable degree, the fmell, tafle and vir- 
tues of the plant. It is given in mixtures and juleps to hyfleric patients. 

An infufion of the herb in boiling water anfwers nearly the fame pur- 
pofes. 

Peppermint Water. 
This is made in the fame manner as the preceding. 
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Spearmint Wattr. 

This may alio be prepared in the fame way as the penny-rayal water. 

Eoth thefe are ufeful ftomachic waters ; and will fometimes relieve 
vomiting, efpecially when it proceeds from indigeftion, or cold vifcid phlegm. 
They are likewife ufeful in fome colicky complaints, the gout in the ftc- 
mach, &c. particularly the peppermint-water. 

An infufion of the frefh plant is frequently found to have the fame effect 
as the diftilled water. 

Rofe Water. 

Takeofrofes frefh gathered, fix pounds ; water, two gallons. Diftil 
off one gallon. 

Tnis water is principally valued on account of its fine flavour. 
"Jamaica Pepper Water. 

Take of Jamaica pepper, half a pound ; water, a gallon and a half— • 
Diftil off one gallon. 

This is a very elegant diftilled water, and may in moil cafes fupply the 
place of the more coftly fpice-waters. 

SPIRITUOUS DISTILLED WATERS. 

Spirituous Cinnamon Water. 
TAKE of cinnamon bark, one pound ; proof fpirit, and common water, 
of each one gallon. Steep the cinnamon in the liquor for two days : then 
diftil off one gallon. 

Spirituous Jamaica Pepper Water. 
Take of Jamaica pepper, half a paund ; proof fpirit, three gallons: 
water, two gallons. Diftill off three gallons. 

This is z fufficiently agreeable cordial, and may fupply the place of the 
Aromatic Wattr. 

WHETS. 

Alum Whey. 

BOIL two drachms of powdered alum in a pint of milk till it is curd- 
led ; then ftraia out the whey. 

This whey is beneficial in an immoderate flow of the menfss, and in a 
diabetes, or exceflive difcharge of urine. 

The dofe is two, three, or four ounces, according as the ftomach will bear 
it, three times a-day. If it fhould occafion vomiuing, it may be diluted. 

Mujlard Whey. 

Take milk and water, of each a pint ; bruifed muflard feed, an ounce 
and a half. Boil thesn together til) the curd is perfectly feparated; after- 
wards drain the whey through a cloth. 

This is the moft elegant, and by no means the leaft efficacious method 
of exhibiting muftard. It warms and invigorates the habit, and promotes 
the different fecretions. Hence, in the low ftate of nervou3_ fevers, it will 
often fupply the place of wine. It is alfo of u(e in the chronic rheumatifm, 
palfy, dropfy, &c. The addition of a little fugar will render it mo;c agree- 
able. 

The dofe is an ordinary tea-cupful four times a-day. 
Scorbutic Whey. 

This whey is made by boiling half a pint of fcorbutic juices in a quart 
of cow's milk. More benefit, however, is to be expe&ed from eating the 
plants, than from their expreffed juices. 

The fcorbutic plants are, bitter oranges, brooklime, garden fcurvy- 
grafs, and water crefles. 

A number of other wheys may be prepared nearly in the fame manner, 
as orange whey, cream of tartar whey, &c. Thefe are cooling plcafant 
drinks in fevers, and may be rendered cordial, when ncceffary, by the addi 
ticn of wine. 
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WINES. 

THE cffe&s cf wine are to raife the pulfe, promote pe/fpiration, warm 
the habit, and exhilirate thefpirits. The red wines befides thefe effefts, 
have an aftringent quality, by which they flrengthen the tone of the ftomach 
and inteftines, and by this means prove ferviceable in retraining immode- 
rate fecretions. 

The thin (harp wines have a different tendency. They pafs off freely 
by the different emun&ories, and gently open the body. The effects of the 
full bodied wines are, however, mnch more durable than thole cf the thinner. 

All fweet wines contain a glutinous jubilance, and do not pafs off freely. 
Hence they will heat the !>ody more than an equal quantity of any other wine, 
though it fhould contain fully as mnch fpirit. 

From the obvious qualities of wine, itmuft appear to be an excellent 
cordial medicine. Indeed, to fay the truth, it is worth all the reft put to- 
gether. 

But to anfwer this character, it muft be found and good. No benefit is 
to be expected from the common traiTi that is often fold by the name of 
wine, without poffeffing one drop of the juice of the grape. Perhaps no 
medicine is more rarely obtained genuine than wine. 

Wine is not only ufed as a medicine, but is alfo employed as a menjiruum 
for extracting the virtues of other medicinal fubftances ; for which it is not 
ill adapted, being a compound of water, inflammable fpirit, and acid ; by 
which means it is enabled to aft upon vegetable and animal fubftances, 
and alfo to diffolve fome bodies of the metallic kind, fo as to impregnate 
itfelfwith their virtues, as fteel, antimony, &c. 

Anthelmintic Wine. 

Take of rhubarb, half an ounce ; worm-feed, an ounce. Bruife them, 
and infufe without heat in two pints of red port wine for a few days, then 
ftrain off the wins. 

As the fbmachs of perfons afflifted with worms are always debilitated, 
red wine alone will often prove ferviceable : It mud, however, have ftill 
better effects when joined with bitter and purgative ingredients, as in the 
above form. 

A glafs of this wine may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 
A/ttimonial Wine. 

Take a glafs of antimony, reduced to a fine powder, half an ounce. — ■ 
Lifbon wine, eight ounces. Digeft, without heat, for three or four days, 
now and then making the bottle ; afterwards filter the wine through paper. 

Thedcfe of this wine varies according to the intention. As an altera- 
tive and diaphoretic, it may be taken from ten to fifty or fixty drops. In 
a large dofe it generally proves cathartic, or excites vomiting. 

Bitter Wine. 

Take of gentian root, yellow rind of lemon-peel, ftefh, each one 
ounce ; long pepper two drachms ; mountain wine, two pints. Infufe with- 
out heat for a week, and ftrain out the wine for ufe. 

In complaints ariiing from weaknefs of the ftoraach, or indigeftion, a 
glafs of this wine may betaken an hour before dinner and fupper. 

Ipecacuanha Wine. 

Take of ipecacuanha, in powder, one ounce ; mountain wine, a pint. 
Infufe for three or four days ; then filter the tincture. 

This is a fafe vomit, and anfwers extremely well for fuch perfons as 
cannot fwal low the powder, or whofe ftcmachs are too irritable to bear it. 

The dofe is from one ounce to an ounce and a half. 
Chalybeate or Steel Wine. 

Take filings of iron, two ounces ; cinnamon and mace, of each 
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drachms ; Rhenish wine, two pints. Infufe for three or four weeks, fre- 
quently making the bottle ; then pafs the wine through a filter. 

In obitru&ions of the nun/it, this preparation of iron may be taken, is? 
the dofe of half a winc-glafs twice or thrice a-day. 

The medicine would probably be as good if made with Lifbon wine, 
iharpened with half an ounce of the cream of tartar, or afmall quantity of 
the Vitriolic acid. 

Stomach Wbie. 

Take of Peruvian bark, grofsly powdered, an ounce ; cardamom feeds, 
and orange-peel, bruifed, of each two drachms, lnfufr in a bottle of white 
port or Lifbon wine, for five or fix days ; then ftrain off the wine. 

This wine is not only of fervice in debility of the fiomach and intes- 
tines, but may alfo be taken as a preventative, by perfons liable to the in- 
termittent fever, or who refide in places where this difeafe prevails. It will 
be of ufe likewife to thofe who lecover flowly after fevers or any kind, as yt 
aflifts digeftion; and helps to reftore the tone and vigour of the fyftemu 
A glafs of it may be taken two or three times a-day. 
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ALTHOUGH terms of art have been feduloufly avoided in the compo- 
fitionofthis treatife, it is impoflible entirely to banifh technical phrafes 
when writing on medicine, a fcience that has been lefs generally attended 
to by mankind, and continues therefore t© be more infetted with the jargon 
of the fchools, than perhaps any other. Several perfons having exprcfled 
their opinion that a Gl«flary woaid make this work more generally intelli- 
gible, the following concil'e explanation of the few terms of art that occur, 
has been added in compliance with their fentiments, and to fulfil the origi- 
nal intention of this treatife, by rendering it intelligible and ufeful to all 
ranks and ciaffes of mankind. 



ABDOMEN, The belly. 

Ab/orbents, Veflels that convey the 
nourilhment from the inteftines, 
and the fecreted fluids from the 
various cavities into the mafs of 
"blood 

Acrimony, Corrofive fharpnefs 

Acute, A difeafe, the fymptoms of 
which are violent, and tend to a 
fpeedy termination, is called acute 

Adult, Of mature age 

Adujl, Dry, warm 

Antifpafmodic, Whatever tends to 
prevent or remove fpafm 

Aphtha, Small whitifh ulcers ap- 
pearing in the mouth 

jtjiriaion, A tightening or leflen- 
ing 

Atrabilarian, An epithet commonly 
applied to people of a certain tem- 
perament, marked by a dark com- 
plexion, black hair, fpare habit, 
&c. which the ancients fuppofed 
to arife from the atra bills, or the 
black bile 

SHE or GALL, A fluid which is 
fecreted by the liver into the gall- 
bladder, and from thence pafies 
into the inteftines, in order to pro- 
mote digeftion 

CACOCHYMIE, An unhealthy 
ftate of the body. 

Caries, A rottennefs of the bone 

CkyU, A milky fluid feparated from 
the aliment in the inteftines, and 
conveyed by the abforbents into 
the blood to fupply the wafte of 
the animal body 

Chrtitic, A difeafe whofe progrefs 
is flow, in oppofition to acute 

Circulation, The motioR of the 



blood, which is driven by the heart 
through the arteries, and returns 
by the veins 

Comato/e, Sleepy 

Conglobate Gland, A Ample gland 

Conglomerate, A compound gland 

Contagion, Infectious matter 

Cutis, The flcin 

Cutaneous, Of or belonging to the 
fkin 

Crijis, A certain period in the pro- 
grefs of a difeafe, from whence a 
decided alteration either for the 
better or the worfe takes place 

Critical, Decifive or important 

Critical days, The fourth, fifth, 
feventh, ninth, eleventh, thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, feventeenth, 
and twenty-firft, are by forue au T 

, thors denominated critical days, 
becaufe febrile complaints have 
been obferved to take a decifive 
change at thefe periods 

DEBILITY, Weaknefs 

Delirium, A temporary diforder of 
the mental faculties 

Diaphragm, A membrane fepara- 
ting the cavity of the cheft from 
that of the belly. 

Diuretic, A medicine that promotes 
the fecreiion of urine 

Drajlic, Is applied to fuch purga- 
tive medicines as are violent or 
harfh in their operation. 

EMPYEMA, Acolieftion of puru- 
lent matter in the cavity of the 
breaft 

Endemic, A difeafe peculiar to a 
certain diftrift of country. 

Epidemic, A difeafe generally in- 
fectious. 
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Exr-erbaticn, The increafe of any 
difeafe. 

FOECES, Excrements 

Foetid, Emitting an oflfenfive fmell 

Fatus, The child before birth, or 
when born before the proper peri- 
od, is thui termed 

Flatulent, Producing wind 

Fungus, Proud flelh 

GANGRENE, Mortification 

umma a, I y cnerea i excrefcences 
Ganglta, j 

Gymnajlic, Exercife taken with* a 
view to preferve or reftore health. 
The ancient phyficians reckoned 
this an important branch of med- 
icine 
HECTIC FEVER, A flow confu- 
ming fever, generally attending a 
bad habit of body, or fome incu- 
rable and deep-rooted difeafe 
Hemorrhoids, The piles 
Hemorrhage, Difcharge of blood 
Hypochondriac ifm, Low fpirits 
Hypochondriac <vifcera, The liver, 
fpleen, &c. So termed from their 
fituation in the hypochondriac or 
upper and lateral parts of the belly 
IC+LQR, Thin bad matter 
Impoflhume, A collection of purulent 

maiter 
Inflammation, A furcharge of blood, 
and an increafed action of the vef- 
fels, in any particular part of the 
body 
LIGATURE, Bandage 
Lixivium, Ley 

MILIARY ERUPTION, Eruption 

of fmall puftules refembling the 

feeds of millet. 

'Morbific, Caufing difeafe, or difeafed 

Mucus, The matter difcharged from 

the nofe, lungs, &c 
Myftniery, A double membrane 
which connects the inteftines to 
the back bone 
NERVOUS, Irritable 
Naufea, An inclination to vomit 
Nodes, Enlargement of the bones 
produced by the venereal difeafe 
PECTORAL, Medicines adapted 

to cure difcafcs of the bread 
Ptlvii, The bones fituated at the 



lower part of the trunk ; thus na- 
med from their refembling in fome 
meafure a bafon 

Peritonaeum, A membrane lining 
the cavity of the belly and cover- 
ing the inteftines 

Pericardium, Membrane contain- 
ing the heart 

Ptr/ptrationy The matter difchnrgCL. 
from the pores of the skin in foroi 
of vapour or fweat 

Phlogifion, Is here ufed to flgnifv 
fomewhat rendering the air unfit, 
for the purpofes of refpiration 

Phlegmatic, Watery, relaxed 

Plethoric, Replete with blood 

Polypus, A difeafed excrefcence, or 
a fubftance formed of coagulable 
lymph, frequently found in the 
largs blood-veffcls 

Pus, Matter contained in a biie 

REGIMEN, Regulation of diet 

Return, The ftra ight gut, in which 
the feces are contained 

Refpiration, The aft of breathing 

SALIVA, The fluids fecreted by 
the glands of the mouth 

Sanies, A thin bad matter, difchar- 
ged from an ill-conditioned fore 

Scirrhous, A ftate of difeafed hard- 
nefs 

Slough, A part feparated and 
thrown off by fuppuration^ 

Spa/m, A difeafed contraftioa 

Spine, The back bone 

Styptic, A medicine (or flopping Vm 
difcharge of blood 

Syncope, A fainting-fit attended 
with a complete abolition cf ferifa- 
tion and thought 

TABES, A fpecie3 of confumption 

Temperament, A peculiar habit of 
body, of which there are general- 
ly reckoned four, viz. the fan- 
guine, the biiicus, the melanchol- 
ic, and the phlegmatic 

VERTIGO, Giddinefs 

ULCER, An ill-conditioned fore 

Ureters, Two long and fmall canals 
which convey the urine from the 
kidnies to the bladder 
Urethra, The canal which conveys 
the urine from the bladder. 
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ABLUTIONS Jewifh and Mahometan, well calculated for the pre- 
fervation of Health, 97. 

Abortion, caufes and fymptoms of 350. Cleans of prevention, ibii. 
Proper treatment in the cafe of, ibid. 

Ahfcejfety how to be treated, 224, 362. 

Occidents, bee Cafualties. 

Acids, of peculiar ftrvice in confumptions, 141. In putrid fevers, 15©. 
Not fuitableto the meafles, 188. 

Acidities in the bowels of infants, the origin of, 359. Method of 
cure, 360. 

Jckworth, foundling hofpital at, caufe of the children their being af- 
flicted with fcabbed heads, and fatal confequences of their ill treat- 
ment, 363 note. 

Addiforiy his remark on the luxury of the table, 92. 

JEther, very ferviceable in removing fits of the aithma, 279. Is excel- 
lent for flatulencies, 300. 

JEthiops mineral, flrongly recommended by Dr. Cheyne in inflamma- 
tion of the eyes, 199. 

Africans, their treatment of children, 37, note. 

Agaric of the oak, its merit as a ftyptic, 375. Method of gathering, 
preparing, and applying it, ibid note. 

Agriculture, a healthful, conftant, and profitable employment, 59. Is 
too much nfl^efted in favour of Manufactures, ibii. Gardening 
the mod wholefome arriufement for fedentary perfons, 6t. 

Ague, a fpecies of fever no perfon can miftake, and the proper medicine 
for, generally known, 121. Caufes of, ibid. Symptoms, 122.— 
Regimeh for, ibid. Under a proper regimen will often go off with- 
out medicine, ibii. Medical treatment of, ibid. Often degenerates 
into obilinate chronical difeafes, if not radically cured, 125. Peru- 
vian bark the only medicine to be relied on, ibid. Children how to 
be treated in, 126. Preventative medicine for thofe who live in 
marlhy countries, ibii. 

Air, confined, poifonous to children, 48. A free open air will fome- 
times cure the molt obftinate diforders in children, 49. Occupa- 
tions which injure the health by un wholefome air, 52, 53. Ihe 
qualities of, a£t more fenfibly on the body than is generally imagi- 
ned, 81. The feveral noxious qualities of, fpecified, ibii. In large 
cities, polluted by various circumitances, 82. The air in churches, 
how rendered unwholefome, ibii. Houfes ought to be ventilated 
daily, ibid. The danger attending fmall apartments, ibii. Perfons 
whole bufinefs confines them to town ought to deep in the country, 
ibid. High walls obftruft the free current of air, ibd. Trees mould 
not be plant d too near to houfes, ibid. Frefh air peculiarly neceila- 
ry for the fick, ibii. The Tick in hofpitals in more danger from the 
want of freih air, (Kan from their diforders, ibid. WhoJefomenefs of 
the morning air, 83. The diangeablenefs of, onegre,t caufe oi 
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%tchirtg cold, 1 12. Thofe who keep mod within doors, the mod 
fenfible of thcfe changes, ibid. Of the night, to be carefully guard- 
ed again ft, 113. Frefh air often of more efficacy in difeafes than 
medicine,^///. Its importance in fevers, i2e, n3. States cf, lia- 
ble to produce putrid fevers, 143. Muft be kept cool and Erefla »ti 
fick chambers under this diforder, 156. Change of, one of the 
moft effectual remedies for the hooping cough, 211. The qua i es 
of, a material confideration for afthmatic patients, 279. The vari- 
ous ways by which it may be rendered noxious, 396. Confined, 
how to try, and purify, ibid. Method of recovering perfons pcilon- 
ed by foul air, ibid. Frefh, of the greatelt importance in fainting- 
fits, 460. 

Aiken, Mr. his treatife on the nature and cure of fraclures, recommen- 
ded, 385, note. 

*f#«//, cauttic, recommended in the ftone, 233. How to prepare it, 
ibid) note. 

Aliment, is capable of changing the whole conftitution of the body, 67. 
Will in many cafes anfwer every intention in the cure of dife ifes, Hid, 
The calls of hunger and third, fufneientfor regulating the due quan- 
tify of, ibid. The quality of, how injured, ibid, A due mixture of 
vegetables neceflary with our animal food, 68. To what the bod 
effects of tea are principally owing, ibid. Water, good and bad, 
diftinguilhed, 70. Inquiry into the qualities of fermented! liquors, with 
in(lru6lions for the due making of them, ibid. The qualities of good 
bread, and why adulterated by bakers, 72. General rules for the 
choice of food, ibid. Ought not to be too uniform, 73. Meals ought 
to be taken at regular times, ibid. Long failing injurious both to old 
and young, ibid. Breakfafts and fuppers, 74. Changes of diet ought 
to be gradually made, ibid. General obfervatioas on, 413. 

Amaurofis, See Gultaferer.a. 

American Indians, their method of curing the venereal difiafe, 340, 

Amufementsy fedentary, improper for fedentary perfons, 60. Ought al- 
ways to be of an active kind, %$. 

Anafarka. See Drotj;. 

Anger, violent fits of, injurious to the conftitution, 101. Tranquility of 
mind efiential to health, 102. 

Animal food, cautions in giving it to children, 42. Injurious envois 
when ufed by nurfes, 50, note. " Animals that die of themfelves, unfit 
for food, 68. Overdriven cattle rendered v un*frholsforae, ibid. The 
artifices 6F butchers expofed, ibid. Too great a quantity of, gene- 
rates the fcurvy, ibid. Injurious to many habits, 415. 

Animah and plants, the analogy in the nouriihmeiit of, Hated, 92 

Anthony* fire, St. See Eryfipdas. 

Aphtha, SttTbruJb. , 

Apoplexy, who molt liable to this diforder, 280. Caufes, Urn. Symp- 

* tomsand method of cure, 281. Cautions to perfons of an apopledie 
make, 282 

Apothecaries weights, a table of, 437. 

Apparel. See Cleaning. 

Appetite, want of, caufes and remedies for, 2S4. 

Arbuthnot, Dr. his advice in the inflammation of the lungs, 135. His 
advice for perfons troubled with coftivenejs, 283, note. 

Ar/enic, the eAreds of on the ftomach, 3 1 7. Medical treatment when 
the fyroptoms appear, ibid. 
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Arts. SCC MdnufaMures* jl 

Antes, Sec Pr#//r. 

.^fa milk, why it feldom docs any good, 134. Inftru&ions for takiog 

it. 139* 
Alhtnn, the different kinds of this diforder diftinguifhed, with its caufei, 
278. Symptoms, ;'&</. Medical treatment, 279. Remedies prop- 
er injthe moid afthma, 280 
Atmofpbtre. See Air. 

HALL'j purging vermifuge powder, preparation of, 258. 
Balfams, how to prepare, Anodyne balfam 440. Locateili's balfam, ibid 

Vulnerary balfam, ibid. 
Bandars, tight produce mofl of the bad confequences attending frachir-. 

ed bones, 386. 
Sari, Peruvian, the bed antidote for failors againft diforders on a for- 
eign coaft, 58. How to be adminiftered in the ague, 123. Dis- 
tinction between the red bark and quill bark, ibid, n$te. A decoc- 
tion or infufion of, may be taken by thofe who cannot fwallow it is 
fubftance, 124. Is often adulterated, ibid, note. Is the only medi- 
cine to be depended on in agues, 125. How it may be rendered 
more palatable, 126. May be adminiftered by clyfters, ibid. Cold 
water the beft menftrum for extracting the virtues of this drug, 142. 
How to be adminiftered in the putrid fever, 151, and in the eryfipe* 
las, 192. In an inflammation of the eyes, 197. Its efficacy in a 
malignant quinfey, 201. In the hooping cough, 212. A good med- 
icine in vomiting, when it proceeds from weaknefs of the ftomach, 
225. Its efficacy in a diabetes, and how to take it, 231. Is good 
againft the piles, 239, and worms, 257. Its ufe dangerous for pre. 
venting a fit of the gout, 266. A good remedy in the King'* cvfl, 
275, and in ihejluor albus, 348. 
Barley water, how made, 131. 
Barrenntfs in women, the general caufes of, 35 6. Courfe of relief, ilii. 

Dr. Cheyne's obfervations on, ibid, note. 
Bath waters good in the gout, 269. 

Batb, cold, the good effects of, on children, 48. Recommended t* 
the ftudious, 67. Is peculiarly excellent for (lengthening the ner- 
vous fyftem, 189. Therefore fhould never be omitted in gleets, 33$! 
Is good for rickety children, 368. Cautions concerning the imp"rop 
erufe of, in adults, 406, 409. 
Bath, warm, of great fervice in an inflammation of the ftomach, 2 1 ' 
Bathing, a religious duty under the Judaic and Mahometan taws, 07. 

Is conducive to health, ibid. 
Bears foot recommended as a powerful remedy againft worms, 2C*\ 
Bids, inflead of being made up again as foon as pcrfons rife from them, 
ought to be turned down and expofed to the air, 84. Bad effects ot 
too great indulgence in bed, 86. Damp, the danger of, 1 11. Soft 
are injurious to the kidneys, 233. 
Bur, the ill confequences of making it too weak, 71. Fcrnicious an 

fices of the dealers in, ibid. 
Bills, pari the tolling them for the dead, a dangerous cuftom, 
Bil*, 373 : 

Bil'fus colic, fymptoms and treatment of, 217. 
Bilious fever. See Fever. 
tin of* mad dog. See Dog. 
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Bitten, warm and aftringent, antidotes to agues, 123. Are ferviceable 
in vomiting when it proceeds from weaknefs in the ftomach, 225. 

Bladder, inflammation of, its general caufes, 222. Medical treatment 
of, ibid. 

Bladder, ftone in. See Stoat. 

Mhjl. See Eryfiptlas. 

Bleeding, cautions for the operation of, in fevers, 1 20. In the ague 
123. Its importance in the acute continual fever, 129. In the 
pleurify, 131. When necefTary in an inflammation of the lungs, 135. 
Caution againft, in a nervous fever, 146. In the putrid fever, 15©. 
In the miliary fever, 155. When necefTary in the fmall pox, 16%. 
When ufeful in the meafles, 187. When necefTary in the bilious 
fever, 189. Under what circumftances proper in the eryfipelaj, 
192. Mode of, proper in an inflammation of the brain, 105. Is al- 
ways necefTary in an inflammation of the eyes, 197. Wnen proper 
and improper, in a s fwgh, 208. When proper in the hooping 
oough, 211. Is almoit the only thing to be depended on in an in- 
flammation of the ftomach, 215. And in an inflammation of the in- 
teftines, ibid. Is necefTary in an inflammation of the kidneys, 221. 
Its ufe in a fuppreffion of urine, 233. Is proper in an afthma, 279. 
Is dangerous in fainting fits, without due caution, 298. Cautions 
proper in the puerperal fever, 354. Is an operation generally per- 
formed by perfons who do not undeiftand when it is proper, 371, 
In what cafes it ought to be had recourfe to, ibid. The quantity- 
taken away, how to be regulated, ibid. General rules for the opera- - 
tion, ibid. Objections to bleeding by leeches, ibid. Prevailing pre- 
judices relating to bleeding, ibid. The arm the moft commodiou* 
part to take blood from, 372. 

Bleeding at the nofe, fpontaneous, is of more fervice where bleeding is 
necefTary, than the operation with the lancet, 237. Ought not to 
be flopped without due confideration, ibid. How to flop it when 
necefTary, ibid. Cautions to prevent frequent returns of, 238. 

Blind perfons, when born fo, might be educated to employments fuited 
to their capacity, 308, note. 

Bliftert, peculiarly advantageous in the nervous fever, 145. When only 
to be applied in the putrid fever, 151. When proper in the miliary 
fever, 155. Seldom fail to remove the moft obftinate inflammation 
of the eyes, 197. A good remedy in the quinfey, 200. Proper for 
a violent hooping cough, 211. Is one of the befl remedies for an 
inflammation of the ftomach, 215. Are efficacious in the tooth- 
ach, 252. 

J.W, involuntary difcharges of, often falutary, and ought not to be 
rafhly flopped, 235. The feveral kinds of thefe difcharges, wit»» 
their ufual caufes, ibid. Methods of cure, 247. 

Bleed fpitting of, who moft fubjc£t to, and at what feafons, 240. Its 
caufes, ibid. Symptoms, ibid. Proper regimen in, 24 ;.. , Medical 
treatment, ibid. Cautions for perfons fubject to it, 247. 

^Wjvomiting of, its caufes and lymptoms, 242. Medical treatment, 

ibn. 

IMW-fhot eye, how to cure, 310. * 

Bleody-Rux, See Dy/entery. 

Bnr/taave, his obfervations on drefs, pr, note. His mechanical expedi- 
ents to relieve an inflammation of the brain, 195. 
Bilufts i general iulw for the preparing of, 44c. The aftringent bcJuf, 
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ibid. Diaphoretic bolus, ibid. Mercurial bolus, 3*8. Bolus of 
rhubarb and mercury, ibid, Pectoral bolus, ibid. Purging bolus, 

ibid. k - : n t> 11 

Bonis, the exfoliation of, a very flow operation, 385. Hones, broken, 
bften fuccefsfully undertaken by ignorant operators, ibid. Regimen 
to be adopted after the accident, ibid. Mints of conduct if the pa- 
tient is confined to his bed, ibid. Clean] inefs to be regarded during 
this confinement, ibid. The limb not to be kept continually oathe 
ftretch, ibid. Cautions to be obferved in fetting a bone, ibid. Tight 
bandages condemned, ibid, liow to keep the limb fit ad y by an eafy 
method, ibid. Fractures of the ribs, 386. 
Bowels, inflammation of. See Stomach. 
Bar. the military exercife proper for them, 46. 

. his fkill in teaching the dumb to fpeak, 310, note. 
Brdin, inflammation of, who moft liable to it, with its caufes and 

fymptoms 195. Regimen, ibid. Medical/^eatment, 195. 
'Bread, proper food for children, as foon as they can chew i', 41, cruft 
of, the belt gurh-ftlck, 42. The bed modes of preparing it in food 
for children, ibid. Good, the qualities of and for what purpofe 
adulterated by the bakers, 70, 77. Toafted, a decocTtion of, good to 
check the vomiting in a cholera morbus, 225. A furfeit of, more dan- 
gerous than any other food, 417. Thetineft not always the belt adapted 
for nutrition, ibid. Houfehoid bread the moft wholdbme,/'<W Wheat 
fiour apt to occafion contifpation, 418. Rye is apt to excite heart- 
tiv:n, and is laxative, but excellent to prevent the fcurvy, 77. , Dif- 
ferent kinds of grain make the beftbread,4i9. Confumption of bread 
increased by drinking tea, ibid. Indian corn the beft food when boiU 
ed,422. Buck- wheat Highly nutritious, does not agree with allconfti- 
tutions, 77. Various fubftitutes for bread, 424. 
Bfimftotte. See Sulphur, 

Bred; gelatinous, recommended in the dyfentery, how to make, 246. 
Broths undScups various ingredients in thecompofition of,42o. General ob- 
fervations on, ibid. The. moft wholefome diet for the poor, ibid.—* 
Warmly recommended by Count Rumford, 421. Brown foup re- 
commended for breakfaft in place of tea, 422. 
Bru'fes, why of worfe confequences than wounds, 378. Proper treat- 
ment of, ibid, The exfoliation of injured bones a very flow opera- 
tion, 385. How to cure fores occafioned by, ibid. 
Buboes, two kinds of, diftinguifhed, with their proper treatment, 335. 
Burdens, heavy, injurious to the lungs, 54. 

Burgu-u!. pitch, a plafter of, between the fhoulders, an excellent reme- 
dy in a cough, 209. In a hooping-cough, 21 1. And for children 
in teething, 365. 
Burials, the dangers attending their being allowed in the midft of pop- 
ulous towns, 82. 
Burns, how initantly to abate the pain, 377. Slight, how to cure, ibid. 
Treatment of, when violent, 378. Dr. Underwood's remedy, ibid, 
'k.v.raordinary cafe of, ibid. Liniment for, 4155. 
Bunkers, their profcflional artifices explained and condemned, 69. 
Buueq. ought to be veryfparingly given to children, 42. Ufed in large 
nantuVcs very injurious to the ftomach, having a conftant tendency 
turn rancid, 422. Bread made with butter not eafily digested, 423, 
Fa fines of every kind improper for children, ibid. 
CJBBa'JE leaves, topical applications of, in a pleurify, 132. 



Camphory why of little ufe in eye-waters, 443. 
Camphorated oil, preparation of, 452. 

fpirits of wine, 453. 

Camps the great neceility of confulting cleanlinefs in, 96 
Cancer) its different it acres defcribed, with the producing caufes, 313. 
nptoms, ibid. Regimen, and medical treatment, 314. Dr. 
Srbrck's method of treating this diforder, ibid. Cautions for avoid* 
illg it, ibid. 

Cancer fcroti) a diforder peculiar to chimney-fweepers, owing to wajlt 
of cleanlinefs, 95, note. 

Carriages, the indulgence of, a facrificc of health to vanity, 85. 

Carrot, wild, recommended in the ftone, 233. 

Carrot poultice for cancers, how to prepare, 315. 

Carrot, properly manured, may fupply the place of bread, 427. 

Cafuulties, which apparently put an end to life, neceffary cautions xt] 
fpecting, 388. 

fubtiances (lopped in the gullet, 3 S3. 

drowning, 392 

aox;ous vapours, 395. 

extremity of cold, 397. 

extreme h-.ar, 398. 

Catapla/ms) their general intention, 441. Preparation of the difcutient 
cataplafm, ibid. Ripening cataplafm, ibid. 

Catarafi, the diforder, and its proper treatment defcribed, 263. 

Cattle, ftall fed, are unwholefome food, 68. Over-driven, are killed 
in a high fever, ibid. The artiiices of butchers cxpofed, ibid. 

Cellars, long|fhut, ought to be cautioufly opened, 83. And funk ftories 

of houlcs, unhealthy *o live in, 1 i 1. Of liquors in a ftate of fer- 

* mentation, dangerous to enter, 395. How to purify the air in, ibid. 

Celjus, his rules for the preservation of health, 114. 

Chancres, defcribed, 3^6. Primary, &c. how to treat, 336. 

Charcoal fire, the danger of fleeping in the fume of, 395. 

Charity, the proper exercife of, 57. 

Cheeje, as a diet, injurious to health, 424. 

Cluyne, Dr. his perfuafive to the ufe of exercife, 86 His judgment of 
J he due quantities of urine, not to be relied on, 108. Strongly re- 
commends iEthiops mineral in inflammation of the eyes, 308. His 
obfervations on barrennefs, 356 note. 

Chilblains, caufe of, 363. How to cure, ibid. 

Child-bed women, how to be treated under a miliary fever, 155. 

Child-bed fever. See Fever. 

Cbild-Birth, the feafon of requires due care after the labour pains are 
0ver > 352. Medical advice to women in labour, ibid. Ill efFect of 
colle£tj n g anum ber of women on fuch occations, 352. w. How to 
guard againft the miliary fever, 354. Symptoms of the puerperal 
fever, 355. Proper treatment of that fever, ibid. General cautions 
for worn n at this ieafon 355. 

Children, the ; r difeafes generally ^.cute, and delay dangerous, 36. Their 
diforders lefs complicated, and eafier cured, than thofe of adults, 37s 
Are often the h irs of the difeafes of their parents, ibid. Thofe born 
ofdifeafd parents, require peculiar care in the nurfing, 38. Are 
often killed or deformed by injudicious cloathing, "bid. How treat- 
ed in Africa, 39, note. The ufuil caufes of deformity in, explained, 
ao. Their clothes ought to be fattened on with firings, ibid. Gen- 
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eral rule for cloathingthem, 41. Cleanlinefs, an important article 
in their drefs, ibid. The milk of the mother the mod natural food 
for, ibid. Abfurdity of giving them drugs as their firft food, 42. — 
The bed method of expelling the meconium, ibid. How they ought to 
be weaned from the breaft, ibid. A cruft ot bread the beft gum- 
ilick for them, 43. How to prepare bread in their food, ibid. Cau- 
tions as to giving them animal food, ibid. Cautions as to the quan- 
tity of the food, ibid. Errors in the quality of their food more fre- 
quent than in the quantity, 44. The food of adults improper for 
children, ibid. Strong liquors expofe them to inflammatory difor- 
ders, /'^V. Ill effects of unripe fruit, ibid. Butter, ibid. Honey, a 
wholefome article of food for them, ibid. The importance of ex- 
ercife to promote their growth and ftrength, 43. Rules for their ex- 
ercife, ibid. Poverty of parents occafions their negle£t of children* 
44. The utility of exercife demonftrated from the organical ftruc- ; 
ture of children, ibid. Philofophical arguments mewing the neceflity 
of exercife, ibid. Ought not to be fent to fchool too foon, 46. Nor 
he put too foon to labour, 47. Dancing an excellent exercife for 
them, 48. The cold bath, ibid. Want of wholefome air deftru&ive 
to children, 49. To wrap them up clofe in cradles pernicious, ibid. 
Are treated like plants in a hot houte, 50. The ufual faulty conduct 
of nurfes pointed out ibid. Are crammed with cordials by indolent 
nurfes, 51. Eruptions ignorantly treated by nurfes, ibid. Loofe 
llools, the proper treatment of, 52. Every method ought to be 
taken to make them ftrong and hardy, ibid. Indications of the frjaall 
pox in, 165. 

Chin cough. See Ccugb. 

Cholera morbus, the diforder defined, with its caufes and fymptoms, 224. 
Medical treatment, ibid. 

Churches, the ftveral circumftances that render the air in, unwhole- 
fome, 82. 

Churching of women after lying in, a dangerous cuftom, 355. 

Church-yards, the bad confequences of having them in large towns, 82. 

Cities, large, the air in, contaminated by various means, 81. The bad 
effects of burning the dead in, ibid. Houfes ought to be ventilated 
daily, 82. The danger attending fmall apartments, ibid. All who 
can ought to fleep in the country, idid. Diforders that large towns 
are peculiarly hurtful to, ibid. Cleanlinefs not fufEciently attended 
to in, 95. Should be fupplied with plenty of water, 96, note. The 
beft means to guard againft infection in, ibid. 

Clare, Mr. his method of applying faline preparations of mercury in 
venereal cafes, 339. 

Cteanlinefsy an important article of attention in the drefs of children, 
39, and to fedentary artifts, 60. Finery in drefs often covers dirt, 
89. Is necefiary to health, 95. Diforders originating from the 
want of, ibid. Is not fufficiently attended to in large towns, 96 — 
Nor by country peafants, ibid. Great attention paid to, by the an- 
cient Romans, ibid, note. Neceflity of confulting cleanlinefs in 
camps, ibid. Was the principal object of the whole fyftem of the 
Jewifh laws, 96. Is a great part of the religion of the Eaftern 
countries, ibid. Bathing and wafhing greatly conducive to health, 
ibid. Cleanlinefs peculiarly neceffary on board of fliips, ibid, and to 
the fick, ibid. General remarks on, 97. Many diforders may be 
cured by cleanlinefs alone, 117. The want of, a very general caufe 
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of putrid fevers, 148. Is a great prefemtive againft venereal in* 
fe£lion, 342, and againft galling in infants, 357. Cutaneous difor- 
ders proceed from a want of, 415. 
Gttrgy, exhorted to remove popular prejudices againft inocclation, 174, 
Might do great good by undertaking the pra&ice of it themfelves,! 77. 
Glothingy the only natural ufeof, 37. That of children, has become a 
fecret art, ibid. Ought to be fattened on infants with firings infbad 
of pins, 38. Pernicious confequences of flays, 39. Importance of 
cleanlinefs to children, ibid. The due quantity of, dictated by the 
climate, 88. Should be increafed in the decline of life, 89/ and 
adapted to the feafons, ibid.^ Is often hurtful by being made iubfer- 
vient to the purpofes of vanity, ihid. Pernicious confequences of at- 
tempting to mend the fhape by drefs, ibid. Stays, ibid. Shoes, ibid. 
Garters, buckles, and other bandages, 91. The perfection of, to be 
eafy and clean, ibid. General remarks on, ibid. Wet, the danger 
of, and how to guard againft it, 1 10. 
ClyJIers, proper in an inflammation of the ftomach, 215. And in an 
inflammation of the inteftines, ibid. Of tobacco fmoke, its efficacy 
in procuring a ftocl, 219, note. Of Chicken broth falutary in the 
tbolera morbus, 225. Their ufe in fuppreffion of urine, 232. Ought 
to be frequently adminiflered in the puerperal fever, 352. Of to- 
bacco to excite a vomit, 391. Of tobacco fumes, to ftimulate the 
inteftines, 393. The general intention of, 442. Preparation of the 
emolient clyfter, ibid. Laxative clyfter, ibid. Carminative clyfter, 
ibid. Oily clyfter, ibid. Starch clyfter, ibid. Turpentine clyfter,44 2. 
V negar clyfter, ibid. 
Celiac paJJioKy proper treatment for, 248. 
Coffee berries, recommended in the ftone, 234. 

Cold, extreme, its effects on the human frame, 397. The fudden ap- 
plication of heat dangerous in fuch cafes, ibid. How to recover 
frozen or benumbed limbs, ibid. 
Cold Bath. See Bath. 

Colds, frequently occafioned by imprudent changes of clothes at the 
firft approacn of fummer, 90, note. Various caufes of, fpecified, 
113. Their general caufes, 207. Proper regimen on the fymptoms 
of, appearing, ibid. Danger of neglecting the diforder, 208. The 
chief fecret for avoiding, 209. 
Colic, different fpecies of, 217. Medical treatment of according to their 
fpecies and caufes, 218. Bilious colicyibid. Hyfteric colic, ibid. 
Nervous colic, 219. Cautions neceffary to guard againft the ner- 
vous colic, ibid. General advice in colics, Hid. 
Collyria. See Eye-<waters. 
Commerce, often imports infectious diforders, 99. Means fuggefted to 

guard againft this danger, ibid, note. 
Ccnfedions, often very needlefsly compounded, 444. Preparation of the 

Japonic confection, ibid. 
Conferves and Preserves, general remarks on, and their compofition, 444. 

Of red rofes, 445. Of floes, ibid. Carraied orange-peei, ibid. 
CoM/iitution, good or bad, the foundation of generally laid during in- 
fancy, i. 
Coxfumptionsy the increafe of this diforder may be attributed to hard 
drinking, 92. Who molt liable to, and its caufes, 136. Sympromi, 
137. Regimen, ibid. Riding, ibid. Much benefit to be expected 
from going a long voyage, 138. Travelling, did. Diet, ikid. — 
Great efficacy of milk in, ibid. Medical treatment, 1$ \ 
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Nervous, defined, and the perfons mod liable to, 143.7- 

Proper treatment of, ibid. 

Symptomatic, the treatment of, mud be directed to the 



producing cauie, 144. _ ' ■ 

Coiwulno.i, why new-born infantsare fo liable to, 39. Thole preceding 
the eruption in the fmall-pox favourable fyrriptoms, 166. 'l'he gene- 
ral caul'es of 368. Proper treatment of, ibid. Extraordinary re- 
covery of an infant feemmgly killed by, 404. Farther in.ilructions 
in like cafes, ibid. 

€W, Captain, inc circumnavigator, his means of preserving the health 
of his men, 5 8> note. 

Cookery, the arts of, render many things unwholefome, that are not natu- 
rally (o, 69. Roafting meat, a wafieful mode of, 429. 

Ccrdiah, ought not to be given to infants, 41. Are the common refuge 
of nurfes who neglect their duty to children, 52. Are often fatal 
in an inflammation of the ftomach, 213. When good in the colic, 
■216. Ought not to be given to a pregnant woman during labour, 

Ctrn, damaged, will produce the putrid fever, 14 S. 

Cernt in the feet are occafionedby wearing tight dices, 89. 

Cortex, See Bark. 

■rfs t a frequent recourfe to medicines for the prevention of, inju- 
rious to the conftitution, 107. Is ratbertb be removed by diet than 
by drugs, ibid. Its general caiiies and ill effects, 2J2. Regimen, 
ibid. Remedies for, 283. 

Csugt,, the proper remedies for, 206. A plafter of Burgundy pitch 
laid between the (boulders an excellent remedy for, ibid. The 
ftomach cough, and cough of the lungs, diftinguifhed, 207. Treat- 
ment for the nervous cough, ibid. 

CfaUh, hooping, who moil liable to, with its difpofing caufes, .210,—-. 
Remedies, 211. Is infectious, ibid. Vomits their ufe, and how to 
adminifter them to children, ibid. Garlic ointment, a good remedy 
foi, ltd. 

Cawjh. Phthifical, incident to fedentary artificers, from their breathing 
confined air, 60. 

C.rudis, oil many accounts hurtful to children, 49. 

Cramp, proper remedies for, 296. 

ilramh of the ftomach ; who moft fubject to, 296. Medical treatment of, 

ibid. 

Crotchets, how to ale for extracting fubftances detained in the gullet, 

389. 
Croup in children, defcribed, 363. Its fymptoms and proper treatment, 

ibid. 
Cyder, tl nfequence of making it too weak, 70. 

&JNCING, ?n excellent kind of exercife for. young perfons, 49. 
Daucusfp'vejiris. See Carrot. 
Deajnej', when a favourable fymptom in the putrid fever, 149, note.— 

Methods of cure, according to its caufes, 3 10. 
Tie tb, the of, fometimes fallacious, and ought not to be too 

foon credited, 388,392,394,404. The means to be u fed for 

the recovery of perfons from, nearly the fame in all cafes, ibid. 
8uo3ians,gGfk&[a\ remarks on, 4,15. Preparation of the decoction of 

althea ibU Common decoction, Hid. Of logwood, ibid. Of bark, 

ibid. Compound decoction of bark, 446. Of far fop ar ill a, ibid. Of 

ieneka, ibid. White decoction, ibid. 
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Deformity, often occafioned by the injudicious manner of drefling chil- 
dren, 37. is feldom found among favage nations, ibid. The ufual 
caufes of, explained, ibid. 
Dews, night, dangerous to health, no. 

Diabetes, who molt liable to this diforder, 2^«. - Its caufes and fymp- 
toms, ibid. Regimen, and medical treatment, ibid. Diftingmihed 
from incontinency of urine, 232. 
Diarrhea. See Loojerejs. 

Diet, wid often aniwer all the indications of cure in (Jifeafes, 115. Il- 
lustrations, 113. General obfervatk-ms on, 413. Improper diet 
afte£ts the mind as well as the body, .4 14. Vegetable ought to pre r 
ponder? te ov.r animal food, ibid. See Aliment. 

Dtgefiior., the powers of, equally impaired by repletion or inanition, 72. 

Dijeafes, hereditary, cautions to peifons affliftttJ with, 36. Peculiar dis- 
orders attending particular occupations, 53. Many of them infec- 
tious, 98. The knowledge of, depends more upon experience and 
obfervatioo, than upon fciemiiical principles, 114. Are to be diftin- 
gudhedby the molt obvious and permanent fymptoms, ibid. The 
differences of fex y age, arid cohftitutionj to be conildered, ibid. Of 
the mind, to be drflinguifhed from thofe of the body, 1 15 . Climate, 
(ituation, and occupation, to be attended to, ibid. Other collateral 
circumfcances, ibid. Many indications of cure, to be anfwered by 
diet alone, ibid. Cures often effected by freth air, by exercife, or by 
cleanlinefs, u6. Nervous diieafes, of a complicated nature, and diffi- 
cult to cure, 286. 

Dif.ccaticnsj (houM be reduced before the fwelling and inflammation 
come on, and hov/,381 . Of the jaw, ibid. Of the neck, 383. Of 
the ribs, ibid. Of the (hculder, ibid. Of the elbow, 383. Of the 
thigh, 384. Of the knees, ancles, and toes, 385. 

Diuret.c infufionfor the Dropjy, how to prepare, 262. 

Dog, fymptoms of madnefs in, 319. Ought to be carefully preferved 
alter biting any perfon, to ascertain whether he is mad or not, 320. 
Is ohen reputed mad, when he is not fo, ibid. Symptoms of the 
bite of a mad dog, ibid The poifon cannot lie many years dormant 
in the body, as is fuppofed, ibid. Dr. Mead's recepit for the bite, 
321. The famous Eaft Indian fpecific for, ibid. Other recipes, 
ibid. Vinegar of confiderable fervice in this difdrder, ibid Medi- 
cal courfeof treatment, recommended, 322. Regimen, tfyd, Dip- 
ping in the fea not to be relied on, 323. Dr Tillot s medical couvie 
for the cure of the hydrophobia, ibidi Remark:, on the Ormlkirk 
medicine, 324, note. Battering's fpecific for the cure of the hydro- 
phobia, 326. 

Dofes of medicines, the relative proportions of, for different ages, 435. , 
Dr. Thompfon's table of dofes for different ages, 437,™^. 

Drams ought to be avoided by perfons afflicted with nervous diforders, , 
287. 

Draught, is the proper form for fuch medicines as are intended for im- ■ 
mediate operation, 447. How to prepare the anodyne draught, ibid. . . 
Diuretic draught, ibid. Purging draught, ibid. Sweating draught, , , 
ibid. Vomiting draught, ibid. 

Drefs. See Clothing. 

Drinking, petfons who are feldom intoxicated may ncverthelefs injure : : 
their constitutions by, 93. The habit of drinking frequently ori"i- . . 
nates from misfortunes, 94. ^frequently deitroys the powers of the : : 
mind, ibid. Perfons often forced to it by miftaken hofpitalify, MiS t , , 
note. Leads to other vices, 95. 
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Ztrepfoy the fcveral diftin&ions of, with its caufes, 16 r. Symptom*. 
263. Regimen, Hid. Medical treatment, 264. Tapping a fafe 
arid fimple operation, 265. 

Profijy of tht brain.. See Water in the htad, 

E*nmmtd perfons, ought not to be rafhly given up for dead, 392. Proper 
trials for the recovery of, ibid. Endeavours ought not to be fufpend- 
ed upon the firft returns of life, 394. Succcfs of the Amfterdam 
fociety for the recovery of, 394. 

Drunkenntfi. See Intoxication. 

Jtounb perjons, may be taught to read, writs, and difeourfe, 310, nite. 

Uyjttjtary, where, and when moft prevalent, 246. Its caufes and fymp- 
tows, ibid. Regimen, ibid. Fruit, one of the heft remedies for, 248. 
Proper drink for, ibid. Medical treatment, ibid. Cautions to prevent 
a relapfe, 249, 

EAR, the feveral injuries it is liable to, 310. Deafnefs, medicinal treat- 
went of, according to its caufes, 311. Ought not to be tampered 
with, ibid. 

Zer-ack, its caufes and proper treatment for, 253. How to drive infects 
out of, ibid. 

Education of children, fhould be begun at home by the parents, 46, note. 
Thatot girls hurtful to their conftitution, 47. 

SJftwvia, putrid, will occafion the fpotted fever, 148. 

EJeSricitj, beneficial in the palfy, 292. 

Ek<2uaries, general rules for making, 448. Preparation of lenitive electu- 
ary, ibid Electuary for the dyfentery, ibid. For the epilepfy, ibid.— 
For the gonorrhoea, ibid. Of the bark, 449. For the piles, ibid. For 
the palfy, ibid. For the rheumatif a, ibid. 

Elixir, paregoric, how to prepare, ^65. Sacred elixir, ibid. Stomachic 
tW\i,ibid. Acid elixir of vitriol, ibid. 

Empirics, their grofs impofitioo, and fatal effefts, 431. 

Mmulfar.t-. their ufe, 449. Preparation of the common emulfion, ibid.— 
Arabic emulfion, r*i*V. Camphorated emulfion, ibid. Emulfion of 
gum atrmoniac,^;/. Oily emulfion, ibid. 

Engleman, Dr. his account of the German method of recovering perfons 
fro ■' fainting fits, 400. 

Entrails, See Inteftintt. 

EpiUp/y, thediforder defined, 39g. Its caufes and fymptoms, ibid. Due 
rzg\,:<tr\,ibid. Me; ical treatment, ibid. 

Eruptions in children often free them frorrt bad humours, but are mif. 
taken and ill-treated by nurfes, 51. Ought never to be flopped with- 
cut proper advice, ibid. In fevers, how to be treated, 147, 152, 156, 

157. In the fmall-pox, 167, 169. In children, the caufes of, 362 

How to cure, 363. 

EryJtpeLs, A diOrder incident to the laborious, 54. Irs caufes explained, 
and who moft fubjeft to it, 190", 191. Its fymptoms, ibid. Regimen, 
192. Medical treatment, ibid. The fcorbuttc eryfipelas, 193. Tn> 
ftru&ions forthofe who are fubjeft to this diforder, ibid. 

E*oacutt ont of the human body, the principal fpecified, 107. By ftoo!, 
ibid. Urine, ic3. Perforation, 109. 

E&rciji, the importance of, to promote the growth and itrength of chil- 
dren, 44. AH young animals exert their organs of motion as foon as 
they are able, ibid. The utility of, proved from anatomical confidera- 
tions, 45. And from philosophical deductions, ibid. Military exercife 
•ecommended for boys, 46. Benefits of dancing, 48. Is better for 
fedentary perfons under lownefs of fpirits, than the tavern, 60. Gar- 
^•ningthe beft w?r#*f» f»r the fe<ent«rv, 61. Violent, ought not to 
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l*e taken immediately after a full meal, 65. Is a« neeeffary as food for 
the prefervation of health, 85. Our love of aftivity, an evidence of 
its utility, ibid. Indolence relaxes the folids, ibid. The indulgence 
of carriages as abfurd as pernicious, ibid. Is almoft the only cure iot 
glandular obstructions, 86. Will prevent and remove thofe diforders 
that medicine cannot cure, ibid. Is the beft cure for complaints in 
the ftomach, 87. How to be taken within door«, when not to be 
jane in the open air, ibid. Active fports better than fedentary amuft- 
rnents, ibid. The goff, abetter exercife than cricket, ibid. net*. Ex~ 
ercife fhould not be extended to fatigue, ibid. Is as neceffary for thr. 
mind as for the body, 107. Is often of more efficacy than any medi- 
cine whatever, 117. The beft mode of taking it in a eonfumpfiorC 
13S. Is of the greateft importance in a dropfy, 262, Mufcular, for 
the gout, 266. Is neceffary for theafthmatic, 278. Is fuperior to all 
rnedicine4n nervous diforders, 2J6. And in the palfy, 292. Is prop- 
er for pregnant women, unlefs they are of a very delk ate texture, 35* 
Want of, the occafion of rickets in children, 3^7. 
Extract, general rules for making ; but are more conveniently purchafeA 

ready made, 450. 
Eyes, inflammation of, its general caufes, 196. Symptoms, ibid. Med"- 
cal treatment, 197. How to be treated when it proceeds from a icrc- 
phulous habit, 198. Advice to thofe who are fubjeft to this com- 
plaint, 99. Arefubject to many difeafes which are difficult to cure. 
508. The means by which they are frequently injured, ibid. General 
means of prevention, 309. Thefeveral diforders of, with their medi- 
cal treatment, 310. 
Ejt-<waters, general remarks on, and their principal intention*, 443. Co1~ 
lyrium of alum, ibid. Vitriolic collyrium, ibid. CoJlyrium of lead,, 
ibid. 
FAINTING FITS, how to cure, 297, 398. Caution? to perfons fubjeft 

to them, 400. 
Falling ficknefs. See Epiltpfy. 
Fajting, long, injurious to thofe who labour hard, 56. Is hurtful feoti, 

to old and young, 73. , 

Fathers, culpably inattentive to the management of their children, jr. 
Their irregular lives often injure the conflitution of their children, \'6 
Fear, the influence of, very great, in occafioning and aggravating dif- 
eafes, 102. Its various operations, 103. 
Feet, injured by wearing tight (hoes, 90. The wafhing of, an agreeable 
article of cleanlinefs, 97. Wet, the danger of, 97. Bathing them is 
warm water, a good remedy in a cold, 207. And in the hoopinj 
cough, 211. 
Ftrmt motion, the vapour of liquors in a flate of, noxious, 395. 
Fevers, of a bad kind, often occafioned among labourers by poor living, 
5c. Frequently attacks fedentary perfons after hard drinking, t\.— 
•Nervous, often the confequence of intenfe ftudy, 63. Putrid and ma- 
lignant, often occafioned by want of cleanlinefs, 95. The moft general 
caufe of enumerated, 117. The diftinguHhing fymptoms of, tbid.~~ 
The feveral fpecies of, ibid. Is an effect of nature, which ought to be 
affifted, 118. How this 19 to be done, ibid. Cordials and fweatmeats 
improper in, 119. Frefli air of great importance in, ibid. The minci 
•f the patient ought not to be alarmed with religious terrors, ibid.— 
Cautions as to bleeding and fweating in, ibid, 1*0 Longings in, tfnd 
the calls of nature, deferve attention, ibid. Cautions to prevent a re- 
lapfe, ibid. 
Fwfr, acvtecontinual> whomoft liabl* to, tzj. Caafc^ ibid. Sjrmp- 
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tOTtti,ihid. Regimen; ihld. Medical treatment, 125. Symptoms fa- 
vourable and unfavourable, ibid. Regimen to be obferved during re# 

coverv, , 

ever, bilious, genera! time of its appearance, 1 89. Proper treatment of, 

arc ording to its fymptoms, ibid. 
Fever, intermitting; See Ague. 

Fev.r, miliary, Yrom what ti.e name derived, and its general appearances, 
Who moll liable to it, ibid. Caufes, ibid. 6ymptoms* 154 — 

Regimen,^/*/. Account of a miliary fever at Strafburg, 155, note. — ' 
■ Proper medical treatment, ibid, Cautions for avoiding this diforder, 

156. HoW to prevent, in c'uld-bed-women, 353. 
Fever, milk. How to" prevent, 353. 
Fever, nervous, why more common now than formerly, and who moft 

liable to it, 145. Its caufes, ibid. Symptoms and proper regimen, 

146. Medical treatment, ibid. 
Fever, puerperal, or childbed, the time of its attack, and fymptoms, 354. 

Medical treatment of, 355. Cautions for the prevention of this fever, 

35^. 

Fever, putrid, is of apefUlential nature, and who moft liable to it, 149. 
Its gei.eral caufes, ibid. Symptoms, ibid. Other fevers may be con- 
verted to this, by improper treatment, 150. Favourable and un- 
favourable fymptoms of, ibid. Regimen, 151. Medical treatment, 

„., 152. Cautions for the prevention of this diforder, 153. 

Fever, remitting, derivation of its name, 157. Its caufes and fymptoms, 
ibid. Proper regimen, 158. Medical treatment, ibid. Cautions for 
avoiding this fever, 159. 

Fever, fcarlet, why fo named, and its ufual feafon of attack, 189. Prop- 
er treatment of, ibid. Is fometimes attended with putrid and malig- 
nant fymptoms, ibid. Medicines adapted to this ftage of the malady, 
ibid. Hiftory of a fever of this kind at Edinburgh, ibid. note. 

Fever, fecondary, in the fmall-pox, proper treatment of, 170. 

.?,-, yellow, deft'. ition, 160. Its caufes, 161. Symptoms, ibid. Regi- 
men, 162. Preventative, 163. Medicine, 164. 

Flatulencies in the ftomach, remedies againft, 299. The feveral caufes of, 
ibid. Medical treatment of, 300, 

Flatulent colic, its caufes, and feat of the diforder, 217. Remedies for, 
r bid, 

r> .jer-de-lucs, the yellow water, the root of, recommended for the 
tooth-ach, 252. 

Fluor alius defcribed, with its proper treatment, 346. 

stations, how to make and apply, 450. General intentions of Hid. 
Anodyne fomentation, ibid. Aromatic fomentation, ibid. Common 
fomentation, ibid. Emoiient fomentation, ibid. Strengthening 
fomentation, ibid. 

Feed. See Aliment. 

ruenefs of injuries, ought to be praftifed from a regard to our own 
health, 10 1. 

Yradures. See Bones, broken. 

. lim's, how to recover, 397. 

Fruit, unrip?, very hurtful to children, 4?. Ripe, one of the beft medi- 
cines, both for the prevention and cure of a dyfentery, 244. Fruits 
occafional.fhbftitu.ies for bread, 424. The plantain tree ufed for 
*hnt purpofein wf-rm climates, idid. Yams, a proper fubftitute for 
bread in the Weft-Indies, ibid. 

■Funerak, the great number of vifitors attending thern^ dangerous to 
their health, 97. 
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GALLING, in Infants, the caufe and cure of, 
Gangrene, proper treatment of, 373. 

Gardening., a wholefo ne amufement for fedentary perfons, 61 

Gargles for the throat, how to make, zoi, 2«3. General intentions of, 

451. Method of making the attenuating gargle, ibia*. Common 

gargle, Hid. Detergent gargle, Hid. Emollient gargie, Hid. For 

the mouth of infants in the thrufh, 358. 

Garlic ointment, a North-Britilh remedy for the hooping-cough, how to 

apply, it, 212. 
Ge*erah of armies, how they ought to confult the health of the men they 

command, <;6. 
Gilders. See Miners. 
Ginper, fyrup of, how to prepare, 463. 
Girls, The common mode of education prejudicial to their conftitution s 

47. Means of rectifying it recommended, ibia. 
Gleet, how occafioned, and its fymptoms, 333. Method of cure, Hid — 
Regimen, 334. Obftinate gleets cured by mercurial inunctions, ibid. 
How to apply bougies, Hid. 
Glover, Mr. his couri'e of treatment for the recovery of a hanged man, 

Gonorrhcea, virulent, the nature of, and its fymptoms, 328. Regimen, 
329. Medical treatment, ibid. Is often cured by aftringent injec- 
tions, 330. Cooling purges always proper in, ibid. Mercury feldora 
neceffary in a gonorrhcea, 331. How to adminifter it when need- 
ful, ibid. 

Goulard, M. preparation of his celebrated extract of Saturn, 450. His 
various applications of it, Hid. 

Gout, the general caufes of, 264. How to treat a loofenefs occafioned by 
repelling it from the extremities, 265. The fources oi this difordtr, 
and its fymptoms, Hid. Regimen for, ibid. Wool the belt external 
application in, 266. Why there are fo many noftrums for, 266, 
267. Proper medicine after the fit, ibid. Proper regimen in the in- 
tervals between fits to keep off their return, ibid. How to remove it 
from the nobler parts to the extremities, 268. General cautions to 
prevent danger by mistaking it for other diforders, ibid. M. Cadet de 
Vaux's prefcription, 268, note. 

Craw, various kinds of, when boiled, a good fubftitute for bread, 417. 

Gravel, how formed in the bladder, 10S. How diftinguifhed from the 
fto-e, 233. Caufes and fymptoms, ibid. Regimen, 1 id. Medical 
treatment, 234. 

Green-ficknefs, originates in indolence, 346. 

Grief, its effects permanent, and often fatal, 104. Danger of the mind 
dwelling long upon onefubject, efpcciallyof a difagreeable nature, Hid. 
The mind requires exercifw as well as the body, 105. Innocent 
amufementsnot to be neglected, ibid.*% Is produ&ive of nervous dif- 
eafes, 286. 

Gripes in in/ants, proper treatment of, 361. 

Guaiacum, gam, a good remedy for the quinfy, 201 ; and the rheumatifm, 

26a. ... /-, 

Gullet, how to remove fubftances detained in, 389. Cautions for the ufc 
of crotchets with this intention, 390. Other mechan-cal expedients, 
Hid. Treatment if the obftruaion cannot be removed, 391. 
Gams of children, application to, during teething, and how to cut them, 

365, 366. 

■m ferena, proper treatment of, 308. 
# £MOTTOE, Spitting of blood. See B.ot* 
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Hamurrbages . See Blood. 

Harrovogate water, an excellent medicine for expelling worms, 257. And 
for the jaundice, 260. In the fcurvy, 272. 

Htad-ack, the fpecies of,difiinguifhed, 249. Caufes of, ibid. Regimen, 
ibid. Medical treatment, 250. 

Health of t hi people it general, a proper object of attention for the magif- 
trates, x. Ought to be attended to in matrimonial contrails, 35. 1$ 
often laboured for after it is deftroyed, 66. Rules given by Celfus for 
the prefervation of, 1 14. 

Heart-turn, the nature of this difoader, with its caufts, and remedies for, 
283, 284. 

Heat, extreme, how to recover perfons overcome by, 398. 

Hemlock, a good remedy in the king's evil, 275. Is recommended by Dr. 
Storck for the cure of cancers, 315. 

Hemp-feed, a deco&ion of, good in the jaundice, and how to prepare ir, 
260. 

Hickup, its caufes, and method of treatment, 295. 

Huffman, his rules for guarding child-bed women againft the miliary 
fever, 353. 

Honey, a wholefome article of food for children, 43. Is recommended 
in the ftone, 233. 

Hooping-cough. See Cough. 

Horje-radijh, the chewing of, will reflore fenfibility to the organs of tafte 
when injured, 312. 

HofpitaU, the want of frefh air in, more dangerous to the patients than 
their diforders, 82. Cleanlinefs peculiarly neceflary in, 99. Often 
fp read infection by being fituated in the middle of populous towns, 
100. How they might be rendered proper receptacles for the fick, 
Hid. Particularly in infectious diforders, Hid. The fick in, ought 
not to be crowded together, 168, vote. 

Hou;ti, inftead of contrivances to make them clofe and warm, ought to 
be regularly ventilated, .81. In marfhy fituations unwholefome, 82.— 
Ought to be built in a dry fituation, 1 1 1. Danger of inhabiting new- 
built houfes before thoroughly dry, ibid. Are often rendered damp by 
unfeafonable cleanlinefs, ibid. Are dangerous when kept too clofe and 
hot, 1 13. 

Huflandmen, the peculiar diforders they are expofed'to, from the viciffi- 
tudes of the weather, 54. 

Huxham, Dr. recommends the ftudy of the dietetic part of medicine, x. 

Hydrocephalus. See Drcfjy. 

Hydrophobia, Dr. Tilfot's method of curing, 32^. Kitteting's Specific, 
326. 

H, drops pc SI or is. See Dropfy. 

Hypochondriac affeclions, frequently produced by intenfe ftudy, 64. Their 
cauf.s, and who moit fubjec\*o them, 303. The general intentions 
of cure, Hid. Regimen, 304. 

Myftertcs, a difordtr produced by the habitual ufeoftea, 70. General 
caufes of, 301. symptoms, ibid. Proper treftment of, ibid. Regi- 
men, 302. Medicines adapted to, ilia. 

Hyfieric colic, fymptoms and treatment of, 217. 

yjlLS, why malignant fevers are often generated in them, 82. Often 
fpread an infection by being fituated in the middle of populous town*, 
99 Ought to be removed, Hid. 

Jattin, M. his relation of the recovery of an overlaid infant, 40a. An4 
or a man who had hanged himfelf; ibid. 

Jduttdice, the diflferenr ftages of its appearance, with the caufei of this 
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diforder, 259, 260^ Symptoms, and regimen, ibid. Medical treaty 
ment, ibid. 

Jefuits bark. See Bark. 

Jews, the whole fyftem of their laws tending to promote cleanlinefs* 
96, 97. 

Iliac pajion, a particular kind of inflammation in the inteftines, 214. 

Jmpejibume in the t.rtaft, in confumptions, how to make it break inwardly,' 
when not to be difcharged by other means, 142. Impofthumes after 
the fnaall-pox, proper treatment of, 172. 

Incontinency of urine, diftinguiflied from a diabetes, 232. Experiment for 
relief, 233. 

Indigeftion, is one confequence of intenfe ftudy, 64. General caufes, and 
remedies for, 283. 

Indolence, its bad effefts on the constitution, 85. Occafions glandular 
obstructions, 86. Ill confequences of too much indulgence in bed, 
ibid. Is the parent of vice, 87. Caufe of moft nervous diforders, 303. 

Infancy, the foundation of a good or bad conftitution, generally laid in 
this feafon of life, 33. 

Infants, nearly one half of thofe born in Great-Britain die under twelve 
years of age, 32. Perifh moftly by art, Hid. Ought not to be fuckled 
by delicate wo nen, Hid. Importance of their being nurfed by their 
mothers,/.'/*/. Often lofe their lives, or become deformed, by errors in 
clothing them, 36. How the art of bandaging them became the prov- 
ince of the midwife,z£/V. How treated in Africa, 37, note. Philofophical 
obfervations on their organicaiftrufture, and on the caufes of deform- 
ity, ibid Why they fo frequently die of convulfions, 38. Why ex- 
posed to fevers, ibid. And colds, 39. Rules for their drefs, ibid.—' 
Their food, ibid. Reflections on the many evils they are expofed to, 
357. Why their firft diforders are in their bowels, ibid. How to 
cleanfe their bowels, ibid. The meconium, /*£/</. Thrufh, 358.— 
Acidities, ibid. Gripes, ibid. Galling and excoriations, 359. Stop- 
page of the nofe, 360. Vomiting, ibid. Loofenefs, 361. Eruptions, 
ibid. Scabbed heads, 362. Chilblains, 363. The croup, ibid. — 
Teething, 365. Rickets, 366. Convulfions, 368. Water in the 
head, 369. How to recover infants feemingly dead, 400. Ought 
never to fleep in the fame beds with their mothers or nurfes, 402, not el 
Cafe of the recovery of an overlaid infant, 403. Cafe of an infant 
feemingly killed by a ftrong convulfion fit, and recovered, 404. See 
Children. 
Infeclion, the danger of, incurred by injadicious or unneceffary attend- 
ance on the fick, 100. And on funerals, ibid. Is often communica- 
ted by clothes, 99. Is frequently imported, ibid. Is fpread by hof- 
pitals and jails being firuated in the middle of populous towns, 100. 
How to prevent infe&ion in fick chambers, ibid. Phyftcians liable to 
fpread infe&ion, ibid. note. In what refpecls the fpreading of infe£tion 
might be checked by the magistrates, Hid. Bleeding and purging in- 
creafe the danger of, by debilitating the body, 153. Small-pox, 165^ 
Inflammations, how the laborious part of mankind expofe themfelves to> 

55. Proper treatment of, 573. 
Inflammation of the bladder. See Bladder. 

• — — — of the brain. See Brain. 

————— of the eyes. See Eyes. 

■ of the inteftines. See Inteftines. 
■ — of the kidneys. See Kidneys. 

" 1 — of the liver. See Liver. 

■ > ■■■ — of the lungs. See Peripneumony. 
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> of the ftomach. See Stomacb. 

. of the throat. See Qutnfy. 

- of the- womb. See Womb. 

Jnfujicn, advantages of over deco&ions, 451. Hour to obtain rich InfU- 
fion from weak Vegetables, ibid. Preparation ofthcbitter infufioD* 
ibid, lnfufion of the bark, ibid. Jnfufion of card mis, ibid. Ofin- 
feed, ibid. Of rofes, Hid. Of tamarinds, and fenna, Hid. Spanifli 
infufion, 453. For the palfy, Hid. 

Inns, the great danger of meeting with damp beds in them, m. The 
fheets in, how treated to fave warning, Hid. 

Innoculation of the f.nall pox more favourably received here than in 
neighbouring countries, 172. Cannot prove of a general utility while 
kept in the hands of a few, Hid. No myftery in tb« procefs, 173.— 
Mayfafely be performed by parents or nurfes, Hid. Various methods 
of doing it, ibid. The clergy exhorted to remove the prejudices 
againft the operation, 174. Arguments cited from Dr. Mackenzie in 
favour of inoculation, 175, note. Ought to be rendered univerfal, 
176. Means of extending the practice of, 175. Two obftacles to the 
progrefs of, ftated, 178, Might be performed by clergymen, or by 
parents themfelves, ibid. The proper feafons and age for performing 
at, 178. Will often mend the habit of body, ibid. Neceflary prepa- 
ration and regimen for, ibid, 

— — — — Of the Cow-pox, 1 79. * 85. 

Infecls, when they creep into the ear, how to force them out, 253. Poifon- 
ous,the bitesof, how to be treated, 3x4, 

Intemperance, one great caufe of the difeafes of feamen, 57. The danger 
of, argued from the conftruction of the human body, 91. The analogy 
in the nourishment of plants and animals, Hid. Is the abufe of nat- 
ural paffions, ibid. In diet, ibid. In liquor and carnal pleafures, 92, 
The bad confequences of, involve whole families, Hid: Effe&s of 
drunkennefs on the conftitution, Hid. Perfons who feldom get 
drunk, may neverthelefs injure their conftitutions by drink, Hid. The 
habit of drinking frequently acquired under misfortunes, 93. Is pe- 
culiarly hurtful to young perfons, 94. Leads to all other vices, Hid. 

Inter mitt ng Fever. See Ague. 

' Inteji nes, Inflammation of, general caufes from whence it proceeds, 215. 
The fymptorns, regimen, and medical treatment, 216. Cautions to 
guard againft it, 217. 

Intoxication produces a fever, 91. Fatal confequences of a daily repetition 
of this size, ibid. Perfons who feldom get drunk may neverthelefs in- 
jure their conftitution by drinking, 02. Getting drunk, a hazardous 
remedy for a cold, 207. Often produces fatal effects, 401. Proper 
cautions for treating perfons in liquor, ibid. The fafeft drink after a 
debauch, Hid. Remarkable cafe, Hid. 

John/on, Dr. extraordinary recovery of an infant feemingly killed by a 

ftrong convulfion fit, related by, 404. 
IJfues, how to make them take the beft effect, -291. 

Itch, the nature and fymptorns of this difeafe described, 276. Sulphur, 
the beft remedy againft, 277. Great danger of the injudicious ufe of 
mercurial preparations for, ibid. Cleanlinefs the beft prefervative 
againft, 278, note. 
Juleps, the form of, explained, 453. Preparation of the camphorated 
julep, Hid. Cordial julep, ibid. Expectorating julep, ibid. Mulk 
julep, Hid- Saline julep, ibid. Vomiting julep, Hid. 
KERMES MINERAL, recommended by Dr. Duplanil, for the Hooping- 
cough, 2 it, note. 
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Kidneys, inflammation of, its general caufes, «2o. Itsfymptoms and prop- 
er regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, ibid. Where it proceeds from 
the ftone and gravel, 221. Cautions for thofe fubject to this diforder. 
Hid. See Gr vvel. 

Kin? s tvil % See Scropbula. 

LABORIOUS EMPLOYMENTS, the peculiar difbrd*-s incident t», 54,' 
The folly of men emulating each other in trials of ftrength, i'id. Dif. 
advmtages attending their diet, 55. How they expofe the -felves to 
inflammations, Hid^. Dinger offleeping in the fun, ibid. Long f- ft- 
ing hurtful to them/ it id. Injuries arifing from poor living, i'id.— 
Many of the difeafes of labourers, not only occafioned but aggravated, 
by poverty, 56. 

La/our fhouM notbeimpofed too early on children, 47. 

La 1 our in child-bed, medical advice for, 351. Inconvenienciesof collect- 
ing a number of women at, 352, note. 

Laudanum, its efficacy in fits of an ague, 12?., note. How to be adminif- 
tered in a cholera morbus, 225. In aloofenefs, 226. In a diabetes, 
231. When proper for the he.id-ach, 249. How to apply, for the 
t>oth-ach, 250. Wiileafe pain in the gout, 266. How to ad ninifter 
for the cramp in the ftorr.ach, 2 6. Is good for flatulencies, 299. Ef- 
fects of an over dofe of, 3 2 j. Medical treatment in this cafe, ibid. 

Leading- firings, injurious to young children, 44.. 

Leeches, m iy be fuccefsfully applied to inflamed tefticles, 334, note. And 
to difperfe buboes, i id, note. Are proper to apply to children where 
inflammations appear in teething, 365. Objections to bleedingi with, 
them, 372: 

Leeks, a proper ingredient in foups, 430. 

Lemons. See Orangs. 

Leprofy, why lefs frequent in this country now than formerly, 274. Re> 
quires the fame treatment as the fcurvy, ibid. 

Lientery, proper treatment for, 248. 

Life may frequently be r stored, when the appearances of it are fuf- 
pended by fudden cafualties, 388, 392, 403. 

Lightning, perfons apparently killed by, might poflibly be recovered by 
the ufe of proper means, 405. 

Lime-water, recommended to prevent gravel in the kidneys from degene-* 
rating to the ftone in the bladder, 133. Is a good remedy for worms, 
257. Happy effects of, in the cure of obftinate ulcers, 380. 

Lir.d, Dr. his prefcription to abate fits of an ague, 122, note. His direc- 
tions for treatment of patients under putrid remitting fevers, 157, 
r.o.'t 

Liniment, for burns, preparation of, 456. White liniment, ibid. For the 
pilfs, ihid. Volatile liniment, ibid. 

Liquors ftrorg, expofe children to inflammatory diforders, 43. Fer- 
mented, the qualities of, examined, 71. The bad confequences of 
making then, too weak, i'id. Why all families ought to prepare 
their own liquors, ibid. Cold, the danger of drinking, when a perfon 
is hot, 1 1 2. 

Liver, furrhous, produced by fedentary employments, 62. « 

■ r, inflammation of, its caufes and fymptoms, 223. Regimen and 
medical treatment, 224. Abfcefs in, how to be treated, ibid. Cau- 
tions in the event of a fcirrhous being formed, ibid. 

t'oietia, an American plant ufed by the natives in the venereal difeafes, 

34'- 
Lochia, a fuppreffion of, how to be treated, 353. 

! ickri Jaw- i»ee Ti'anut. 
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Longings, in difeafes, are the calls of nature, and often pbint out what 

may be of real ufe, 119. 
Loojentfs, habitual, general dire&ion for perfons fubjeft to, icJ. Its 
gen'er 1 caufes, 224. A periodical loofenefs ought never to be Hop- 
ped, 225 Medical treatment of, according to its various caufes, ibid. 
Means of checking it when nectflary, zz6. In children, proper treat- 
ment of, 361. 
Love, why perhaps the ftrongeft of all the paffions, 105. Is not rapid 
in its prognrfs, and may therefore be guarded againft at its com- 
mencement, ibid. To pretend to it for amufement, cm elty to the 
object, ibid. Children often real martyrs between inclination and 
duty, 106, note. 
Lues, confirmed, fymptoms of, 338. Mercury the only certain remedy 
known in Europe for this difeafe, 339. Saline preparations of mercu- 
ry more efficacious than the ointmeot, ibid. How to adminifter cor- 
rofive fublimate, 340. American method of curing this difeafe, ibid. 
Lungs, injured by artifts working in bending poftures, 59. Studious per- 
fons liable to confumptions of, 63. 
Luxury, highly injurious to the organs of tafte and fmell, 311. 
MACKENZIE, Dr. his arguments in favour of inoculating in the fmall- 

pox, 175, note. 
Mad Dog. See Dog. 
Magnefia alba, a remedy for the heart-burn, 285. Is the beft medicine in 

all cafes of acidity, 359. 
Magnets, artificial, their reputed virtue in the tooth-ach, 251. 
Malt liquors hurtful in the afthma, 278. See Beer. 
Man, why inferior to brutes in the management of his young, 33. Was 

never intended to be idle, 35. 
Manufactures, the growth of, produced the rickets in children, 47. More 
favourable to riches than to health, 47. Some, injurious to health by 
confining artifts in unwholefome air, 53. Cautions to the workmen, 
ibid. Compared with agriculture, 59. Are injurious to health from 
artifts being crowded together, 60 And from their working in con- 
fined poftures, ibid. Cautions offered to fedentary artifts, 61. Seden- 
tary arts better iuited to women than to men, 86, note. 
Matrimony ought nottobe contracted without a due attention to health 

and form, 35. 
Mead, Dr. his famous recipe for the bite of a mad dog, 321. His charac- 
ter as a phyfiJan, ibid, note. 
Meals ought to be taken at regular times, 74. Reafons for this uni- 
formity* ibid. 
meajles, have great affinity with the fmall-pox, 186. Caufe and fymp- 
toms, ibid. Proper regimen and medicine, 187. Inoculation of, 
might prove very falutary, iSS, note. 
Mechanics ought to employ their leiiure hours in gardening, 62. 
Meconium, the beft mode of expelling it, 358. 

Medicine, the origin of the art of, 1 1 . The operation of, doubtful at beft, 
( ibid. Is made a myftery of, by its profeffors, 15. The ftudy of, ne- 
glected by gentlemen, 16. This ignorance lays men open to pretend- 
ers, ibid. Ought to be generally underftood, ibid. A diffufion of the 
knowledge of, would deftroy quackery, 18. Objections to the cultiva- 
tion of medical knowledge anfwered, ibid. The theory of, can never 
fupply the want of experience and obfervation, 33. 

Mtdicines, have more virtue attributed to them than they deferve, 1 15. 

Ought not to be adm.iniftered by the ignorant, nor without caution, 
j 16. Want of perfeverance in the ufe of, one reafort why chronic di£ 
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eafes are fo feldom cured, 270. Many retained, which owe their repu" 
tation to credulity, 437. Are multiplied and compounded in propor- 
tion to ignorance or the caufes and nature of difeafes, ibid. Difad- 
vantages of compounded medicines, ibid. Are often adulterated for 
the fake of colour, 436. The relative proportions of, for different ages* 
437. A lift of medical preparations as ought to be kept for private 
pra&ice, 438. 
Melancholy, religious, its effects, 106. Leads to fu'eide, ibid. Defined, 
with its caufes, 289, 2^0. Symptoms and regimen, ibid. Medical 
treatment, 291. 
Menfirual difcharge in women, the commencement and decline of, the 
moft critical period of their lives, 34.5. Confinement injurious to 
growing young women, ibid, and tight lacing for a fine fhape, 346. 
Symptoms of the firft appearance of this difcharge, ibid. Objects of 
attention in regimen at this time, ibid. Ought to be reftored when- 
ever unnaturally obftructed, and how, 347 When an obftrucVion 
proceeds from another malady, the firft caufe is to be removed, ibid. 
Treatment under a redundency of the difcharge, 348. R.egimen and 
medicine proper at the final decline of the mer-fes, 349. 
"Mercury may be given in defperate cafes of an inflammation of the intef- 
tines, 214. Cautions for administering it, .ibid, rote. Great caution 
neceffary in ufing mercurial preparations for the itch, 276 Is feldom 
neceffary in a gonorrhoea, 329. How to adminifter it when needful 
in that diforder, ibid. Solution of mercury, how to make, 330, note* 
Is the only certain remedy known in Europe for the cure of a confirm- 
ed lues, 338. Saline preparations of, more efficacious than the mercu- 
rial ointment, ibid. How to adminifter corrofive fublimate in venereal 
cafes, 339. Neceffary cautions in the ufe of mercury, 340. Proper 
feafons for entering on a courfe of, 341. Preparations for, ibid. Regi- 
men under a courfe of, ibid. 
Mez reon root, a powerful afliftant in venereal cafes, ibid. 
Midwifery, ought not to be allowed to be pra&ifed by any woman not 

properly qualified, 351, note. 
Midlives, hiftorical view of the profeffion, 36. How they became in- 
trufted with the care of bandaging infants, with the ill effects of their 
attempts at dexterity in this office, 37. Infiances of their rafhnefs 
and officious ignorance, 357, note. 
Miliary Fever. See Fever. 

Mitt, that of the mother, the moft natural food for an infant, 42. . Cows 
milk, better unboiled than boiled, 42. Is a good antidote againft the 
fcufvy, 43. Of more value in confumptions than the whole Materia 
Medico, 1 38. Its great efficacy in the fcurvy, 272. A milk diet prop* 
er both for men and women, in cafes of barrennefs, 356. 
Milk Fever. See Fever. 

Millipedes, how to adminifter for the hooping-cough, 21 1. 
Mind, difeafes of, to be diftinguifhed from thofe of the body, 115. See 

Pajpons. 
Miners, expofed to injuriesfrom unwholefome air, and mineral particles, 

53. Cautions to, ibid. 
Mineral waters, the danger of drinking them in too large quantities, 
230. Are of confiderable fervice in weaknefs of the flomach, 284. — 
Cautions concerning the drinking of, 406. 
Mixtures, general remarks on this form of medicine, 454. Compofition 
of the aftringent mixture, ibid. Diuretic mixture, ibid. Laxative ab- 
forbent mixture, ibid. Saline mixture, ibid. Squill mixture, ibid. 
Molajfes, an intoxicating fpirit much ufed by the common people at Ed- 
inburgh, 94, note' 
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Mothers, prepofterous, when they think it below them to nurfe their own 
children, 33. Under what circumftances they may be really unfit to 
perform this talk, ibid Importance of their fuckling their own chil- 
dren, 32, note. Delicate motheis produce unhealthy fhort-lived chil- 
dren, 35. Their milk, the beft food for children, 39. Ought to give 
their children proper exccife, 46, and air, 49. 

Mouth, cautipns againft putting pins or other dangerous articles into, 

389. 

Mufcular exercife a cure for the gout, 265. 

Mujhroms, a dangerous article of food, as other fungufes are often gath- 
ered inftead of them, 325. 

Mujic, the performance of, recpmmended as a proper amufement for ftu- 
dious perfons, 66. 

Mujk, extraordinary effe&s produced by, under particular circumftances, 
in the nervous fever, 147. Is a good remedy in the epilepfy, 293.— 
And for the hickup, 2:5. Deafnefs cured by, 310. 

ftlnjiard, white, a good remedy in the rheumatifm, 269. 

NATURAL hiftory, the ftudy of, neceffary to the improvement of agri- 
culture, 13. 

'Nervous difeafes, the moft complicated and difficult to cure of all others, 
286. General caufes of, 287. Symptoms of, ibid. Regimen, 288.— 
Medical treatment, 289. A cure only to be expected from regimen, 
ibid. The feveral fymptomsof, though differently named, all modifi- 
cations of the fame difeafe, 290. 

'Nervous colic, its caufes and fymptoms, 217. Medical treatment of, ibid. 

Nervous fever. See Fever. 

Night-mare y its caufes and fymptoms defcribed, 296. Proper treatment 
of, 297. 

'Nitre, purified, its good effe&s in a quinfey, 199. Is an efficacious reme- 
dy for the dropfy, 262. Promotes urine and perforation, 291. 

'No/e, ulcer in, how to cure, 311. Stoppage of, in children, how to cure, 
360 See Bleeding at. 

Nurjes, their fuperftitious prejudices in bathing of children, 48. The 
only certain evidence of a good one, 50. Their ufual faults pointed 
out, 51. Adminifter cordials to remedy their neglect of duty towards 
children, ibid. Their miftaken treatment of eruptions, ibid. And 
loofe ftools, 52, are apt to conceal the diforders of children that arife 
fro<»i their own negligence, ibid. Ought to be punifhed for the mif. 
fortunes they thus occafion, ibid. Senfible, often able to difcover dif- 
eafes fooner than perfons bred to phyfic, 1 14. Are liable to catch the 
f mall-pox again from thofe they nurfe in that diforder, 167, note. 

Nurfery ought to be the largeft and beft aired room in a houfe, 49. 

OATS and barley, more wholefome when boiled, 420. 

Qatmeal, frequently made into bread, and peafants fed on it, are healthy 
and robuft, 420, 421. Erroneoufly-fuppofed to occafion fkin difeafes, 
ibid. Oatmeal and milk a proper food for children, ibid. 

Oil, an antidote to the injuries arifing from working in mines or metals, 
53. Salad oil, the beft application to the bite of a wafp or bee, 324. — 
Caiiphorated, how to prepare, 456. 

Oils, -ffential, of vegetables, the proper menftruum for, 461. 

Ointment for the itch, 277. Ufe of ointments when applied to wounds 
and fores, 455. Preparation of yellow bafilicum, ibid. Ointment of 
Calamine,*^. Emolient ointment, ibid. Eye ointment, ibid. Iffue 
ointmenr, ibid. Ointment of lead, ibid. Mercurial ointment, ibids—* 
Ointment of fulphur, ibid. White ointment, ibid* See Liniment, 

Optbalmja, See Mj't* 
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Qpidtis, efficacious in a cholera morbus, 436. In a diabetes, 230. When 

proper for the head-ach, 248. Recommended for the tooth-ach, 249. 

Are delufive remedies in nervous difeafes, 287. See Laudrwum: 

Orange and lemon peel, how t» candy, 4^5. How to preferve orange, 

a ri lemon juice in the form of fyrup, 463. 
Ormjkirk medicine f >r the bite of a mad-dog, remarks on, 321, note. 
Ox) crate, the moft proper external application in a fracture, 384. 
Oyfiers of great fervice in confumptions, 141, note. 
POINTERS. Ste Miners. 

Palfy, the nature of this diforder explained, 291. Its caufes, ibid. Med- 
ical treatment, 292. 

Paraphrenitis, its fy rptomsand treatment, 134. 

Parents, their interefted views in the difpofal of their children in marri- 
age, often a fource of bitter repentance, 106, note. See Fathers andr 
Mothers. 

Par/nips, a nourifhing food, 427. 

Pa£ions x intemperance the abufe of, 93. Have great influence both in the 
caufe and cure of difeafes, 105. Anger, ibid. Fear, ioz. Grief, 104. 
Lcve, 105. Religious melancholy, 106. The beft method of coun- 
teracting the violence of any of the paftions, ibid. 

Peas, parched, good in cafes of flatulency, 254. 

Peruvian bark. See Bark. 

Penis, ulcerated, cured, and partly regeneratad, by a careful attention to. 
cleanlinefs, 342, note. 

Ptripn umony, who mod fubjedt to, 1 34. Its caufes, fynapfoms, and proper 
regi otn, ibid. 

Ptrfpiration, infenfible, the obftru&ion of, diforden the who'e frame, 109. 
The various caufes of its being checked, ibid. Changes ia the atmof- 
phere, ibid. Wet clothes, Tio. Wet feet, -Aid. Night air, ibid.— 
Damp beds, ibid. Damp houfes, 1 11. Sudden transitions from hea? 
to old, 1 12. 

Philo/ophy, advantages refulting from the ftudy of, 13. 

Phrenitis. See Brain. 

Pbymo/ii defcribed, and how to treat, 337. 

Pfoficians, ill confequences of their inatrentior? to the management of 
children, 35. Are liable to fpread infeftion, 100, note. Theircuftom 
of prognosticating the fate of their patients, a bad practice, 103. Are 
feldom called in, until medicine can give no relief, 127. 

Pickles, provocatives injurious to the ftomach, 70. 

PjJts, bieeding and blind, the diftindion between, 238. Who nr.oft fnb- 
jed to the diforder, ibid. General caufes, ibid. Medical treatment of, 
239. Periodical difcharges of, ought not to be flopped, ibid. Proper 
treatment of the blind piles, ibid. External ointments of little ufe, 240. 

Tills, purging, proper form of, for an inflammation of the inteftines. 215. 
The general intention of this clafs of medicines, 457. Preparation 
of the compofing pjlj, ibid. Foetid pill, ibid. Hemlock pill, ibid.— 
Mercurhl pill, 458. Mercurial fublimate pills, ibid.— Plummer's pill* 
ibid. Purging pills, ibid. Pill for the Jaundice, ibid. Squill pills, 
iiid. Strengthening pills, 459. , ■'■'■•'' ' ". 

Pins ought never to be ufed in tne drefling of children, 33. Swallowed, 
difcharged from an ulcer in the fide, ^cf, note. „ 

Flafters, the ceneral intentions of, and their ufual bafis, 309. Prepara- 
tion of the common plafter, ibid. Adhefive plafter, ibid. Anodyn* 
plafter, ibid. Bliflering plafter, ibid. Gum plafter, ibid. Mercurial 
piafter, 39 o. Stomach plafter, ibid. Warm plafter, ibid. Wax plat- 
ter, ibid. 
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Pleurfi, the nature of the diforder explained, with its caufes, 131. Symp i 
toms, ibid. Regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 1 3a. A decoftion of 
feneka reckoned a fpecific in, 133. Baftard pleurify, 134.. 

Plumiers. See Miners. 

Poifons, the nature and cure of, a general concern, and eafily acquired, 
319. Mineral poifons, 320. Vegetable poifons, ibid. Bites of poi- 
fonous animals, 32 r. Bite of a mad dog, ibid. Bite of a viper, 324. 
The pradlir e of fucking the poifon out of wounds recommended, ibid, 
vote. Poifonous plants ought to be deftroyed in the neighbourhood of 
towns, 325. Negro remedy to cure the bite of a rattle fnake, ibid.— 
General rules for fecurity againft poifons, ibid, 

Poor living, the dangers of, 56. 

Porters fubjeft todiford^rs of the lungs, 54. 

Poftures confined, injurious to the health of fedentary artifts, 59. 

Potatee, the beft fubftitutefor bread, 425. The mealy kind deemed mod 
nutritious, 426 Simply boiling or roafting, the beft mode of cooking 
them, ibid. Stewed mutton and potatoes a nourilhing and palatable 
di(h, ibid. 

Poverty, occafions parents to neglefl giving their children proper exer- 
cife, 45. Deftroys parental affection, ibid, note. Not only occafions, 
but aggravates, many of the difeafes of labourers, 56. The poor great 
fufferers by the fale of bad provilions, 68, note. And by bad air in 
large citits, 81. 

Poultices proper for inflamed wounds, 374. 

Powdtrs, general inftrudlir.n for nnaki g and adminiftering, 46 r . Aftrin- 
gent powder, preparation and dofe of, ibid. Powder of bole, ibid. — 
Carminative powder, 462. Diuretic powder, ibid. Aromatic purging 
powder, ibid. Saline laxative powder, ibid. Steel powder, ibid. — 
Sudorific powder, ibid. Worm-powder, ibid. Purging worm powder, 
ibid. Powder for the tape-worm, ibid. 

Pox, fmall, who moft liable to, and at what feafons, 165. Its caufes and 
fymptoms. 166. Favourable and unfavourable fymptoms in, ibid. — 
Regimen, 167. How the patient ought to be treated during the erup-r 
tive fever, ibid. Children in this diforder ought not to lie together in 
the fame bed, 168. Should be allowed clean linen, ibid. Patients 
under this diforder ought not to appear in public view, ibid. Medical 
treatment, 169. The fecondary fever, 171. When and how to open 
the puftules, ibid. Of inoculation, 172. Of the Cow-pox. 179. 

Pregnancy, how to treat vomiting when the effeft of, 288. Rules of con- 
ductor women under the diforders incident to, 349. Caufes and 
fymptoms of abortion, 350. How to guard againft abortion, ibid. — 
Treatment in cafes of abortion, ibid. Child-birth, 351. 

Prefer ptons, medical, patients expofed to danger by their being written 
in 1 atin, 1 7. 

Provifions, unfound, the fale of, a public injury, 67. 

Puerperal fever. See Fever. 

Purges, the frequent taking of them renders the habitual ufe of them ne 
ceffary, 107. Their efficacy in agues, 122. Proper form of, for an in- 
flammation of the intefrines, 215. Cooling purges always proper in a 
gonorrhea, 329. Midwives too rafh in the giving of purges, 354, note. 
Form of a gentle purge, for infants difordered in their bowels, sc?. 
For the thrufh, 158. ■' 

Pujlules, in the fmall-pox, favourable and unfavourable appearances of, 
171. The fuppuration of, to be promoted, 170. When and how to 
open, 171. 

Pvirii fever. See Fever, 
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QUACKS put out more eyes than they cure, 31a". See Empirics. 
Quackery, how todeftroy, 17. 
Quakers, their mode of drefling recommended, 91. 

Quinfcy, a common and dangerous diforder, and to whom moft fatal, 199; 
Its caufes, ibid. Symptoms, ibid. Regimen, 200. Medical applica- 
tions, ibid. How to promote fuppu ation, ibid. How to nourifh the 
patient when he cannot fwallow, 202. Advice to perfons fubjeft to 
this diforder, ibid. 

— — malignant, wh© moft fubjeft to, and its caufes, 203. Its 

fymptoms, ibid Regimen and medical treatment, 204. 

RAF TIE SNAKE, Negro remedy for the cure of its bite, 325. 

Reg '.men ought to co-operate with medicine to accomplish the cure of dif- 
eafes, u. Will often cure difeafes without medicine, 116. See AH' 
ment. 

Religion, true, calculated to fupport the mind under every affliction, 106. 
The inftructors in, ought not to dwell too much on gloomy fubjedts, 
ibid. 

Rem (ting fever- See Fever. 

Repleton, impairs the digeftive powers, 72. Difeafes occafioned by, 73. 
How to treat a loofeaefs produced by, 227. ( 

Refentment, the indulgence of, injurious to the conftitution, 101. 

Refins, and eflential oils, the proper menftruum for, 461. 

Refpirat on, how to reftore in a drowned perfon, 393. 

Rheumatifm, acute and chronic, diftinguiflied, 268. Caufes, ibid. Symp - 
toms, ibid Medical treatment, ibid. Cautions to perfons fubjed to 
this diforder, 270. 

Rice, contains a nutritious mucilage, 77. • A general article of diet, 419. 
Simple boiling of, renders it a fubftitute for bread, ibid. 

Rickets, the appearance of, in Britain, dated from the growth of manufac- 
tures, and fedentary employments, 44. The caufes of, 366. Symp- 
toms, ibid. Regimen and medical treatment, 367. 

Rollers, pernicious tendency of applying them round the bodies of in- 
fants, 39 1 

Romans, ancient, their great attention to the cleanlinefs of their towns, 96. 

Ro/es, conferve of, its great virtue againft haemorrhages, 236, 239. 

Ruptures, are chiefly incident to children and very old perfons, 387 The 
caufes refpectively, ibid. Method of treatment, ibid. Cutting fhould 
be avoided if poflible, ibid Cautions for perfons afflidted with a rup- 
ture, 388. Often prove fatal before difcovered, ibid note. 

Rutherford, Dr his preparation for the cure of a dyfentery, 246. 

SAILORS, their health injured by change of climate, hard weather, and 
bad provifions, 56, 57. Many of their difeafes fpring from intempe- 
rance, ibid Ought to guard againft wet clothes, ibid. How the ill 
effects ol fait provifions might be corrected, ibid. Peruvian bark, the 
beft antidote to failors on a foreign coaft, 58. Cleanlinefs greatly con- 
ducive to their health, 97. 

Sal prunnela , its good effects in a quinfey, 202. 

Sal-ne draughts, of good ufe for flopping a vomiting, 228. Preparation 
of, for this purpofe, ibid. Peculiarly good in the puerperal fever, 354. 

Sal <vat;on, not neceffary in the cure of the venereal difeafe, 341. 

Sarfapar lla, a powerful afliftant in venereal cafes, 340. 

Scabbed head in children, difficult to cure, and treatment, 363. 

Scarlet fever. See Fever. 

Scalds See Burns. 

School, fending children there too young, its bad confequences, 46 — , 
Ought to Defeated in a dry air, and ought not to be too much crow- 
ded, 50, 
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Scirrhous in the liver, proper regimen in the cafe of, 222. See Cancer; 

Scrcphula, nature of this difeafe, and its caufes, 274. Symptoms, ibid.— . 
Regimen and medical treatment, 275 

Scurvy, why prevalent among the Englifh, 67. Where moft prevalent, 
and the two diftin&ions of, 271. Caufes of, tcid. Symptoms and 
cure, 272. Inftruftious to iea-faring men, ibid. Extraordinary ef- 
fects of milk, 273. Proper liquors, ibid 

See'entary life includes the greater part of the human fpecies, 58. Few 
perfons follow agriculture who are capable of other bufinefs, ibid. Se- 
dentary and active employments ought to be intermixed, for the fake 
of health, ibid Artifts fufferfrom unwholefome air, by being crow- 
ded together, 59 The poftures artifts are confined to, injurious to 
health, ibid. Dilorders produced by, ibid. Cautions offered to the 
fedentary, 60. Sedentary amuiements improper for fedentary perfons, 
ibid. Hints relating to improper food, ibid. Exercife, a furer relief 
for low fpirits than drinking, ibid. Gardening a wholefome amufe- 
nient for^ the fedentary, 61. Diforders occafioned by intenfe ftudy, 
ibid. Dietetical advice to the fedent'ry, 66. Sedentary occupations 
better adapted to women than men, ^6, note. 

Sea water, a good remedy in the king's evil, 274. 

Strifes, difcrders of, 307. 

Seton, has fometimes extraordinary effedts in inflammations of the eyes* 
196. Is of fervice for preventing apoplexies, *8«. The beft method 
of making it, 281. 

■Shoes, tight, the bad confequences refulting from, 90.. The high heels of 
women's fhoes, 91. 

S.&hnt, a venereal diforder fo termed in the weft of Scotland, how to 
cure, 342, note 

S.d, the mutual danger incurred by ur.neceffiry vifitors to, 97. Perfon* 
in health, to be kept ata diftance from the fick, ibid. Proper nurfes 
ought to be employed about them, 98 Inftruclions for avoiding in- 
fection, ibid Phyficians too unguarded in their vifits to them, 100, note. 
Tolling of bells for the dead very dangerous to, 103. Their fears 
ought not to be alarmed, ibid. 

Sight, injured by ftuJying by candle-light, 63, 

Samples, a lift of thofe proper to be kept for private prafttce, 440- 

Sinapiftns, the general intentions of, 442 Dire&io^s for making of, ibid. 

Sleep, the due proportion of, not eafy to fix, 86. How to make it re- 
.frefhihg, ibid Complaints of the want of, chiefly made by the indo- 
lent, ibid. Heavy fuppers caufe uneafy nights, ibid. Anxiety de- 
ftru&iveof ft ep, ibid. That in the fore part of the night moft re- 
frefhir.g, ibid. Early rifers the longed livers, ibid, note. 

Sleeping in the fun, danger of, 55. 

Small-pox. See Pox. 

Smul, injuries to which thefenfeof, is liable, with the remedies applicable 
to, 3 1 1 . 

Soap, Alicant, recommended in the done, 233, Soap-lees, how to take, 
ibid. 

Soldiers, expofed to many diforders from the hardships they undergo, 56. 

Ought to be employed in moderate labour in times of peace, ibid. noce. 

Soups See Broths. 

Spine, often bent by artifts working in unfavourable poftures, 60. 

Spirit, re&'fied, the direft menftruum for refins and efiennal oils of vege- 
tables, 466. Of wine, camphorated, how to prepare, ibid. Spirit or 
Mindererus, ibid. 

Spirit;. Icwncfsof, the general forerunner of a r.ervous fever, 300. The 
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proper remedies for, 301. Cautions to perfons under this complaints 
ib.d 

Spirituous liquors, when good in the cholic, 217. And for goaty complaints 
in the itomach, 254. Should be avoided by all perlons afrli£lea with 
nervous diforders, t&j. The ule of, often fatal, 401. 

Spitting of Blood. See Blood. 

Sponge, may be ufed to fupply the want of agaric as a ftyptic, 375, note. Its 
ule in excracling fubltances (topped in the gullet, 389. 

Sports, active, fir more wholefome than fedentary aauifemcnts, §5. Golff, 
a b tter exercife than cricket, ibid. note. 

Spots in the eye, how to treat, 308. 

Squinting, how to correct the habit of, 309. 

Stays, a ridiculous and pernicious article of female drefs, 40, 8S. The 
wearing of, tends to produce cancers in the brcaft, 313. 

Sternutatories., preparations of, recommended for reitoring left fmell, 311. 

Sticking-p'ajier is the bell application for flight wounds, '374. 

Stomach, exercife the belt cure for diforders of, 8$. Inflammation of/ a 
dilurder that calls for fpeedy afliltar.ee, 213. Its caufes, ibid. Symp- 
toms, ibid. Regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 214. Pain in, its 
caufes, 254. Remedies for, ibid. Instructions for perfons fubjeel to, 

2 55- 
Stone, the formation of, in the bladder, explained, 108. This diforder how 

diitinguifhed from the gravel, 233. Caufes and Symptoms, ibid. Regi- 
men, ibid. Medical treatment, 234. Alicant faap and lime-water, 
how to take for this diforder, ibid. The uva urli, a remedy in prefent 
requclt for, 235. 

Stool, loofe the benefit of, to children, 52. Proper treatment of, when ex- 
ceiTive, ibid. The difcharge by, cannot be regular, if the mode of liv- 
ing be irregular, 107. One in a day generally Sufficient for an aduir. 
ibid. How to produce a regularity, of, ibid. Frequent recourfe to 
medicines for coltivene's, injurious to the constitution, ibid. 

Storckylix. his method of treating cancers, 315. 

S'>- .hijptu • See Squinting. 

Strains, proper method of treating, 386. The fafeft external application?, 
ib\d.< note. 

Stranguary, from a bliltering-plaller, how to guard againft, 132. In the 
fmall pox, how to relieve, 170. From a venereal caufe delcribed, wuh 
its proper treatment, 337. 

Strangulation, courfe of treatment for the recovery of perfons from, 402. 

Strajburgh, fuccefsful treatment o'fa miliary fever there, 155, note. 

Strength, the folly of trials of, from emulation, 54. 

Study, incenfe, injurious to health, 62. The diforders occafioned by, 63. 
Character of a mere ftudent, 64. Hints of advice to Itudious pjr/ons, 
65. Danger of their having recourfe to cordials, 66. Health often ne- 
glected wnile in polTeffion, and laboured for after it is deltroyed, ibid * 

No perfon ought toltudy immediately after a full meal, ibid. Dietetica! 
advice to the Itudious, 73. The general effects of, on the constitution, 
286. 

Suhlimate, corrofive, how to adminifter in venereal cafes, 341. 

Sufocaiion, by the fumes of charcoal, liable to happen in clofe chambers, 
39c. General caufes qf fuffocation, 402. Overlaying of infants, ibid. 

Sugar, an improper article in the food of children, 42. 

Sulphur, a good remedy for expelling worms, 256. And for the itch, 276. 

Suppers, ought not to deltroy the appetite for breakfaft, 73. Heavy foppers 
fure to occafion uneafy nights, 88. 

Surgery, many of the operations of faccefsfully performed by perfoas un&ii!» 
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edin anatomy, 370. Humanity induces every one more or lefs to be a 

furgeon, ibid. 
Sweating, generally excited in an improper manner in fevers, 122, 125. 
Swoonings, the feveral caufesof, defcribed, 297, 30a. Proper treatment of 

this diforder, 300, 400. Cautions to perfons fubject to them, ibid. 
Sydenham, Dr. his method of treating fevers in children from teething, 36?. 
Symptoms, difeafes better diftinguilhed by, than by the fyftematical arrange- 
ment of, 114. The differences of fex, age, and conftitution, to be con- 

fidered, ibid. Difeafes of the mind to be diflinguifhed from thefe of the 

body, 115. 
Syncope, proper treatment in, 3^8. 
Syrup, the general intention of, 463. How to make fimple fyrup, and to 

modify i' for particular purpofes, ibid. 
TACITUS, his remarks on the degeneracy of the Roman ladies, 34, note, 
Tallow-chandlers, and others working on putrid animal fubflances, cautions 

10,54. 
Tapping for the dropfy, a fafe and fimple operation, 261. 
Tar, barbadoes, its efficacy in the nervous colic, 217. 
Tartar, foluble, a good remedy for the jaundice, 263. Cream of, a good 

remedy in a dropfy, 263. And rheumatifm, 268. 
Tajie, how to reftore the fenfe of, when injured, 311. 
Taylors, are expofed to injuries from breathing confined air, 60. Are fub- 

jeft to confumptions, ibid. note. Often lole the ufe of their legs, ibid. 

Hans of inftrudion offered to them in regard to their health, 61. 
Tea, the cuftomary ufe of, injurious to female conllitutions, 36. Deftroys 

their digeftive powers, and produces hyfterics, 69. The bad qualities of 

principally owing to imprudence in the ufe of it, ibid. Green, chewing 

of, a remedy for the heartburn, 284. Has a powerful effect upon the 

nerves, 292, note. Js bad for perfons troubled with flatulencies, 299.— 

Occafions an unneceffary confumption of bread, 417. Bad effects of an 

immoderate ufe of, ibid. 
Teething, the diibrders attending, 365. Regimen, and medical treatment 

in, 366. Applications to the gums, and how to cut them, ibid, 367. 
Temperance, the parent of health, 91. 
Tefiicks, { welled, the caufe of, 334. Regimen and medicines in, ibid.--- 

Treatment under a cancerous or fcrophulous habit, ibid. 
Tetters Sir Paul Joddrell's prefcription for, 362, note. 
Tetanus, or the locked-jaw, the caufes, 306. Symptoms and medicine, 

Thirjt, how it may be quenched when a perfon is hot, without danger, 113, 

Thought, inttnie, deftructive of health, 62. 

Thrujh in infants, the diforder and its caufes defcribed, 358. Medical 
treatment of, ibid. 

finfiures and elixirs, the proper medicines to exhibit in the form of, 463. -— 
Preparations of the aromatic tincture, ibid. Compound tincture of the 
bark, ibid. Volatile foetid tincture, 464. Volatile tincture of gum 
guaiacum, ibid. Tincture of black hellebore, ibid. Aftringent tincture, 
ibid. Tincture of myrrh and aloes, ibid. Tincture of opium, or liquid 
laudanum, ibid. Tinfture of hiera picra, ibid. Compound tincture of 
fenna, ibid. Tinfture of Spanifh flies, ibid. Tincture of the balfam of 
Tolu, 465. Tincture of rhubarb, ibid. 

TiJJot, Dr. character of his Avis au peuple, 11. His medical ccurfe for the 

cure of the hydrophobia, 323. His directions for gathering, preparing, 

and applying agaric of the oak as a ftyptic, 375, note. Inftances from, of 

the recovery of drowned perfons, 393, 394.. 

Tnhacco, a clyfter of a decoction of, ufe/ul to excite a vomit, 391. A clyfter. 
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of the fumes of, will ftimulate the inteftine?, and produce a ftool, 219, 
note. 

Toes, the free motion of, deftroyed by wearing tight fhees, 88. 

Tooth- ac h, the general caufe of, 251. Medical treatment of, 252. When 
to be extracted, ibid. Directions for cleaning, 253. 

Towns, great, the air of, deftructive to the children of the poor, 4.9. Chil- 
dren bred in the country, ought not to be fent too early into towns, 51. 
Cleanlinefs not fufficiently attended to in, 95 , Ought to be fuppiied with 
plenty of water for warning the ftreets, 96, note. The bell means to guard 
againll infection in, 97, 98. 

trades, fome injurious to health by making artifts breathe unwholefome air, 
54, 60. 

Tranfitions, fudden, from heat to cold, the ill effects of, to the conftitution, 
11 1. 

Travellers, the ufe of vinegar recommended to, 57. Ought to be very 
careful not to fleep in damp beds, ill. Fevers why often fatal to, 1 19. 

Trees (hould not be planted too near to houfes, 83. 

Trefoil water, a good remedy in the rheumatifm, 270, 

Tumours, proper treatment of, 373. 

Turnips, properly cultivated, afford wholefome nourifhment, 424. 

Twnhull, Dr. his method of treating the croup in children, 364, note. 

Turner's cerate, preparation of, 455. 1 

VACCINA I ION. See lnnoculation. 

Vapour of, fermenting liquors, noxious, 395. 

Vegetables, wholefome correctors of the bad qualities of, animal food, 69. 
Their extraordinary effects in the fcurvy, 271. 

Venereal difea/e, why omitted in the firft edition of this work, 327. Unfa- 
vourable circumftanoes attending this diforder, 328. The virulent gon- 
orrhoea, ibid. Gleets, $%$. Swelled tefticles, 334. Buboes, ibid. — 
Chancres, 3 36. Stranguary, 337. Phymofis, 338 A confirmed lues, 
ibid. American method of curing this difeafe, 340. General obferva- 
tions, 341. Cleanlinefs a great prefervative againft, 342. The ufe of 
medicines ought not to be haftily dropped, 343. Is often too much dif- 
regarded, 344. 

Ventilator, the molt ufeful of all modern medical improvements, 82. 

Vertigo often produced by intenfe fludy, 63. 

Vinegar, a great antidote againft difeafes, and ought to be ufed by all trav- 
ellers, 57. Should befprinkled in fick chambers, 98, 129, 150. Is of 
confiderable fervice in the bite of a mad- dog, 323, and in any kind of 
poifon, 324. Its medical properties, 466. Is of ufe to extract the vir- 
tues of feveral medicinal fubftances, ibid. How to prepare vinegar of 
litharge, ibid. Vinegar of rofes, ibid. Vinegar of fquills, ibid. 

Viper, the bite of,, the fumciency cf the greafe for the cure of, doubted, 324. 
Method of treatment recommended, ibid. 

Vitriol, elixir of, an excellent medicine in weaknefs of the ftomach, 284. 
And for windy complaints, 290. 

Vitus, St. his dance, method of cure of, 293. 

Vomits, their ufe in agues, 122, and in the nervous fever, ttf. Cautions 
foradminiftering in the putrid fever, 150. Ought by no means to be 
adminiftered in an inflammation of the ftomach, 214. ^ Are ufeful in 
cafes of repletion, 219. Are powerful remedies in the jaundice, 259. 
Are the firft object to be purfued when poifon has been received into the 
ftomach, 317. Their ufe in the hooping cough, and how to adminifter 
hem to children, 210. Midwives too rafh in the ufe of 351, note. Form 
of a gentle one for infants difordered in the bowels, 354. 

Vomiting, the feveral caufes of, 228. Medical treatment of, 229. Saline 
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draught for flopping of, ibid. Caufes of, in children, 360. How to be 
treated, ibid. Of blood. See Blood. 
Voyage, along one frequently cures a confumption, 141. Voyages have aa 

excellent effect on perfons affli&ed with nervous disorders, 286. 
URETERS, and their ufe, defcribed, 221, note. 

Urine, the appearances and quality of, too uncertain to form any determined 
judgment, from, 108. Dr. Cheyne's judgment as to the" due quantity 
of, not to be relied on, ibid. The fecretion and difcharge of, how ob. 
ftruded, ibid. Bad confequence of retaining it too long, ibid. Too great 
quantity of, tends to a confumption, 109. Stoppage of, its general 
caufes, 24.3. Cautions as to the treatment of, ibid. Diabetes, 230. In- 
continency of, 231. SupprefTion of, medical treatment in, 232. Cau- 
tions to perfons fubjecl to this diforder, ibid. Bloody, caufes of, 233.--- 
Medica! treatment of, ibid. An obflinate deafnefs cured by waim 
urine, 311, note. 
Urine dcdtors, their impudence, and great fuccefs from the credulity of the 
populace, 108, note. 

Uva urji, a remedy In prefent requeft for the ftone, 233. 

WALLS, high, unwholefome, by obitrucling the free current of air, 83. 

Ward's efTence, preparation of, 463. His fiflula pafte, a popular remedy 
that may defcrve trial, 380. 

Wars occafion putrid fevers, by tainting the air v/ith the effluvia of dead 
carcafes, 148. 

Wajps, hornets, or bees, how the bite of, ought to be treated, 319. 

Water, frequently unwholefome by mineral impregnations, 70. Cautions 
for the choice of, 71. Cold, the danger of drinking when a perfon is 
hot, 113. 

Water in the head, is a diforder chiefly incident to children, 369. Its 
caufes, fymptoms, and proper treatment, 370. The nature of the difor- 
der feldom discovered in due time for cure, ibid. note. 

Waters by infufiun, how to prepare ; Lime water, 467. Compound lime 
water, ibid. Sublimate water, ibid. Styptic water, ibid. Tar water, 
ibid. 

Wattrs, fimple difHlled, their medical ufes, 467. Preparation of cinnamon 
water, ibid. Pennyroyal water, ibid. Peppermint water, 468. Spear- 
mint water, ibid. Role water, ibid. Jamaica pepper water, ibid. 

"Waters, fpirituous difHlled, how to prepare. Spirituous cinnamon water, 
469. Spirituous Jamaica pepper water, ibid. 

Watery eye, how to cu/e, 308. 

Weaning of children from the breaft, the proper mode of, 41, 4^. 

Weather, tfates of, which produce the putrid fever, 148. 

Wells, caution to perfons going down in them, 83, note. Deep, ought not 
to be entered till th? air in, U purified, 39 $. 

Whey, an excellent drink in adyfentery, 144, and in the rheumatifm, 269. 
Orange whey, ho?v to make, 127. Aium whey, 231,469. Muftard whey, 
ibid. Scorbutic whey, ibid. 

Wittlcw, 373. How to cure, ibid. 

Wbytt, Dr. his remedies for flatulencies, C99. 

Wind. See Flatulencies. 

Windows, the danger of throwing them open on account of heat, and fitting 
near them, 113. 

Wine, good, almoft the only medicine necefiary in a nervous fever, 145. 

Wines, the medical properties of, 470. Their ufe in extracting the vir- 
tues of medicinal fubfianccs, 471. Preparation of anthelmintic wine 
ibid. Antimon:a! wine, ibid. Bitter wine, ibid. Ipecr.cv.anha wine, 
ibid. Chalvbta:e or fteel wine, ibidx Stomacr/c vAnz, ibid. 
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Womb, inflammation of, its fymptoms, 353. Medical treatment of, ibid. 
Women, errors in their education pointed out, 34 Why fubject tohyi1e«icJ« 
66. Are better adapted to follow fedentary occupations than men : 86, 
note. In child-bed, often die from their apprehenfions of death, ioz --- 
Their disorders rendered epidemical by the force of imagination, ibid. 
Every thing that can alarm them to be carefully guarded againft, 103. 
Evil tendency of tolling bells for the dead, ibid. How expofed to a mili- 
ary fever during pregnancy, 153. Their constitutions irjured by flaying 
too much within doors, 345. Thofe who work in the open air almoit as 
hardy as men, 346. Advice to, with reference to the m^nftrual dis- 
charge, ibid. At the commencement, ibid. Fluor alius, with its proper 
treatment, defcribed, 348. Advice to, at theceafing of the menfes, ibid. 
Rules of conducl during pregnancy. 349. Caufes and fymptoms of abor- 
tion, ko. How to guard againft abortion, ibid. Treatment in cafes of 
abortion, ibid. Inftruttions at the time of child-birth, 351. Cauie of 
the milk fever, 353 How to guard againft the miliary fever, ibid. The 
puerperal fever, 354. General cautions for women in child-bed, 355. 
Caufes of barrennefs, ibid. 

Wool, the belt external application in the gout, 266. 

Workhoufes, poifonous to infants, 49. 

Worms, how to treat a loofenefs produced by, 227. Three principal kinds 
of, diitinpuifhed, 255. Caufes, 256. Symptoms of, ibid. Medical 
treatment for, 257. Remedy for children, ibid. General cautions for 
preferving children from them, 258. Danger of taking quack medicines 
for them, ibid, note. 

Wort, recommended for the fcurvy, and proper to drink at fea, 272. Is a 
powerful remedy in cancerous cafes, 273. 

Wounds, are not cured by external applications, 374. , Are cured by nature, 
ibid. Proper coiwfe of treatment, ibid. How to flop the bleeding, ibid. 
Caution againft improper Styptics, 375. Method of dreffing them, ibid. 
Poultices for inflamed wounds, 376. Regimen in, ibid. 

Writing, hints of advice to thofe who are much employed in, 62, 64. 

TaWS, general hint for the cure of, 34*, note. 

Young animals, all exert their organs of motion as foon as they are able, 44. 

ZINC, the flowers of, a popular remedy for the cpilepfy, 293. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



1 HE prefervation of the lives of infants was the firft fubjecr, 
I wrote upon at th ; of my medical career : After forty years 

practice, I no** refume it with increafed zeal and pleafure — zeal, 
prompted by a ju(t fenfe of its importance — and pleafure, arifing from 

ope of its beneficial and biting effects. I am fare of being lift- 
ened to with kind attention by the tender and rational mother, while 
1 am pointing out to her the certain means of preferving her own 
health, of fecuring the attachment of the man fne holds dear, and of 

, -ring the health, ftrength, and be-uty of her offspring. She will 
nor take alarm at the idea of medical advice, when I tell her that my 
object is to enable her to do without medicine, and to obtain every d"-- 
firable end without any painful facrifice. The path along which I 
propofe to conduct h;r is plain and eafy, the profpects all round are de- 
lightful, and it leads to the pureft fources of happinci's. 

The more I Trfbct on the fituation of a mother, the more I am 
ftruck with the extent of her powers, and the ineitimable value of her 
fervices. In the language of love, women are called angels ; but this 
is a weak and a filly compliment ; they approach nearer to our ideas of. 
the Deity : they not only create, but fuftain their creation, and hold 
its future deftiny in their hands : every nmn is what his mother has 
made him, and to her he mult be indebted for the greateft bieffing in 
life, a healthy and a vigorous conftitution. 

But while I thus fp ak of the dignity of the female character, it 
muft be underftood, that by a mother I do not mean the woman who 
mer ly brings a child into the world, but her who faithfully difcharges 
the duties of a parent — whofc chief concern is the well-being of her 
infant — and who feels all her cares amply repaid by its growth and 
activity. No fuhfequenc endeavors can remedy or correct the evils 
occafioned by a mother's negligence ; and the ikiil of the phyfician is 
exerted in vain to merid what ihe, through ignorance or inattention, 
may have unfortunately marred. 

Several books have been written on the cure of difeafes incident 
to children. The natural effect of fiich publications is to excite ter- 
ror, and to prompt mothers and nurfes to keep difing poor infants \s irh 
drugs on every trilling occafion, and to place more relian'cs on the ef- 
ficacy of medicine than on their own belt endeavors. One of the ob- 
jects which I have in view is to relieve mothers from groundless fears ; 
to teach them how to prevent difeafes that are almoft always the con- 
sequences of mismanagement ; to infpire them with the fullest confi- 
dence in proper nuriing, and with ftrong prejudices againft the ufe of 
medicines, which do mifchief twenty times for once that they do good. 

Quackery in the nurfery is not the only error in which 1 (hall 
endeavor to undeceive mothers : The want of proper inftrucYions at 
an early period of life betrays them into a variety of fatal miftakes re- 
fpefting their own health, as well as that of their children. Thefe 
miftakes, and the means of rectifying them, form a confiderable par? 
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of the following work. The language is adapted to every capacity it 
being of coniVquence that every woman fnould understand it ; and; the 
rules laid down are practicable in every corsdit'on, except tha» of i 
]efs poverty. With the hope of removing this exception, I mall point 
out the moil eftecluil -Method of aUiltin^ women lb circumftanced ■ 
and ! do not know any manner, in which humanity, charity, and pal 
triotifm can be more laudably exerted, or even a part of the public! rrv- 
cnue more ufefully employed,! that i i enabling mothers to brin > Dp -,i 
healthy and hardy race of men, tit to earn their livelihi od by ufcful 
employments, and to defend their country in the hour of danger. 
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CHAP. I. 



HINTS TO WOMEN BEFORE MARRTAG2. 

H HE defire of preferving 2nd improving perfoial beati'yj 
v hid dfcavers : t^olf at an early period in the female breaft, is wifc- 
ure for the bttt. and molt important ends ; it is a 
y- w r i,l che^k on exudes of every kiad, and 15 the flrcngeft in- 
citement so cleanlineis, temperance, moderate exercife, and habit u- 
zl go d-'-um ■ nr. All that is neceffary is to convince young peo- 
I i ti'it thefe are the true means of rendering them lovely, becaufa 
tr.cy are the .my means of fecurbg the enjoyment of health, the 
i c, y efle: ce of beauty ; inflead of iburly difcouraging fo natural a 
v ifh, let u- p im out t'--e way to its full accomplifliment, and thus- 
preveo many ami ible women from taking a wrong road^ and froms 
deftr ying b • h health and beauty by an abfurd purfuit of the lat- 
ter a 1 

One of the firft truths to be imprefT^d upon the minds of 
:; women h, that beauty cannot «s»tt without health, and 
fc?ai the ooeis ac-Llutely unattainable by any practices inconfift- 
with the other. In vain do they hope to improve their ikin, or 
it a i ; vely rednelg fo their cheek, unlefs tfeey take cure to keep 
jfche blood pure, an i the whole fr.vmeadive and vigorous, Beau-y, 
both .i fhape and countenance, is nothing more than alible 
li — the outward mirror of tie Mate or" things vrithin— -the 
certain efhc"tcf good air. checrfukeis, teoiperance, and exercife. 
There is nothing, perhaps, lb pernicious to womcG as the ulb 
of creams, and pa'ies, and p wders, and lotion?, and num:<eriefs5 
o' her contrivances to bleach the ikin, or to produce an artifiia! 
white mid red. All of them acl: wi:h double injury, not only ir* 
de|troying ths furface which they were expe&ed to beautify ,but in 
poiibning the habit, and cauficg a fatal n^kct of the great prefer-* 
vatives of life itlelf. A blotch or a pimple, however offenfive to the 
eye, gives timely notice of the impure fhte of the fluids, and of the 
kind efforts of nature to expel the noxious matter. Ought nor. 
thefe efforts then to be affined by a judicious plan of diet and regi- 
men, inftead of throwing back : he impurity into the blood, and ccn- 
verti .g the very mea^s of health into the ieeds of infection and dif- 
cafe ? Befides, lead or mercury is the chief ingredient in all thofe 
beaded colketics, and, being abforbed through the Ikin, cannot 
fail to occafion cramps, fpafms, convulfions, colic?, and t::e incura* 
blc train of nervous and confumptive comolaints. 
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Beauty is impaired, a i he; h too often defrayed, by other 
abfurd practices, fuch as drinking vinegar to' produce w 1 at is collect 
a gent. <.•](>• flender fern"!, amjavqiding expofure =o the open air, 
for fear of its injuring the fanci d delicacy of a fine fldft. Vim oar, 
ufe 1 as faiice and in modefate quantities, ferves to cert Si the pu- 
trescent tendency ofv.rrious articles oi food, and is equally agr 
bleandwinolH - • u hen (wallowed in x! fbr the pur- 

poft of reducing plumphefe, it nrov s highly injurious, caufhtg ex- 
ceffive pcjrfpiratioo, relnxia t bewds, imparling no fmall degree 
ci acrimony to the blood, and very much enfeebling the whole fyf- 
teni. Tl\e dread cf open air is ft'll more ridiculous and detriment- 
al. Look at the healthy texture of ti e milk-maid's ikin, and at 
the rofes ever blooming en her cheek, and then confider whether 
the open aitl can be unfavourable to bea ty. 'The vot ries of fafh- 
jon may aff^cl: to defpife thefe natural c'^rms, and to call- them 
jHjlgar^ the heart of man feels their irrefiftibje attraction, and his 
tmderftanding confirms him in io juft a preference. Surely, the 
languid fickh delicacy produced by confinement, cannot be com* 
pared to th^animated glow of a face often farmed by the refreChing 
breeze ! 

The weman, therefore, who feels a laudable wifh to loo* well, 
and to be fci in reality.m'uft place no confidence in the filly doctrines, 
or the deceitful arts cf faihion. She muff confult nature and rea- 
fen, and ft.kfcr beauty in the temple of health ; if (he looks for 
it elfewhere, i'he will experience the moft mortifying difa'ppoint* 
ments; h. : r charms will fade ; her conftitutidn will b r - ruined ; her 
hufband's love vviii var-ifh with her fhadowy attractions, and ^er 
nuptial bed will.be unfruitful, crcurfed with a puny race, the hap-* 
lefs victims of a mother'* Impruderce. She cannot trrinfrr.it to her 
Children what fhedbes not herfelf poflefs : weaknefs and di'cafe 
are entailed upon her porfcerity ; and, '.' e.: in the midft of wedded 

the h pes c£.« healthy ?rid vigorous iflue are bbfted forever. 

The o ^ly way to prevent inch evils h, to pay a cue regard to 
th^fe rational m<eans of prpmctinjg health, which 1 have; already 
hinted at — ternperarce, exercife^ open air, cleanlintils, and g"ood- 
bumour, Thefs fubjaas are pretiy fully dilcvriled in i y c ' 7 

mne'" yet a few remarks may be proper on the r/ v eient occa- 
sion. 

In laying doawn rules of temperance, I do i ct with to hopofe 
apyrejir^nt on the moderate ufe of good and wholefome food or 
drink ; but under thefe heads we muft not inchide fpkituous li- 
q i ?rs j relaxing and often-repeated draughts of hot tea and c 
iaited, fnioaked-dried, and highly feafoned meats ; 'fa.lt filh ; rich 
gravies ; heavy fauces ; almoft indigeflible pa£ry : and four vmripe 
fruits* of which war en in general are immoderately f nd. We 
pity; the greehrfick girl, whefe longing for fuch tirafh is ore cf the 
caufes as weiiasoneof the eTjcts of her dlieafe; rut can any w .:rcan 
capable cf the leaft reflection, continue to gratify a pcrve'rfe appe- 
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KJatorp^ and wSi feverely-feel h r refentment. The morning h the 

when the ftomach is not loaded with ether 

. ?t. Even in the evening I had rather fee it mtroduced, 

lervating lux he tea-tabk, or the ftHl worfe prepara- 

ti 3ns For a fupper of animal fp> id. A meal of this fort fhonid not 
he made twice rn one day. Alter a hearty dinner, a long interval 
is necefTary *">efore nature can require, or eves bear without injury, 
another fnbftamial repaft, Suppers are doubly prejudicial on ac- 

- of the latenefs of the hour, and the danger of gomg to bed 
with a full ftomacrn Apoplexies are often occasioned by inch in- 
confiderate and unfeafonable indulgence, but its certain eSecte are 

fs nights, frightful dreams, broken and unrefreil ibtrs* 

an incapacity o&early rifing next morning, head-achs, paknefs of 
afpecr, and ge :erel relaxation. Whoever fets any value on health 
cr beauty, will always make very light repafls atnignr, and will go 
to bed early ; that is to lay, never later than ten cr eleven o'clock, 
in r .- ; er t^ enjoy fweet repjfe, and to rife betimes, with renovated 

ijtth and alacrity, to the pleafures 2nd duties of the enfuing day. 

Pure air and moderate exercife are net of lei's importance than 
food and drink. Women are much confined by t. eir domeitic 
employments and fedeotary purfuits ; for this very reafbn they 
ought to go out frequently, and take exercife in the open air — 
not in a cbfe carriage, but on foot or on horfeback- When pre- 
vented by the weather from going abroad, dancing, provided it her 
not continued to fa igue, is the mo?: cheerful and healthy amufe- 
inent within doors. The only fedemary diversions proper for 
women are playing en fome mufical instrument-, finging, and read- 
ing aloud delightful pieces of poetry crebquen.ee. Young ladies 
and me thers mould wholly refign the card-table to old maids, wire* 
emi only injure their own health, and -who have no tafte for any 
other mode of fecial intercourfe. 

It. may feem a little ftrange that I mould think it in any fort 
njecelTary torecomm o .nd cleanhnels to the fair fex ; lam far front 
intending to convey themoft diftantinlmuation of their negligence 
IB this r^fpect ; i only wHh to heighten their idea of its utility^ and 
to point our farther methods of increasing its benefits, They are 
rather too fparlag cFwater, from an apprehenfion of its injuring 
the ikin -r givi ,git a difa*?reeable fougjmefs. T is is a great mil- 
take. Pure water may be truly confidered as a fountain of-health, 
•and its frequeatufe is the befi means of improving the ik'n and 
iftrehgthening the whole frame. The oifres performed by lha fkiu 
are of greater imp-rtmce than moft people imagine. It is not 
merely a covering or fhield to guard trie fine organs of feeling 
irritation, or externa] injury, bur onecf the grand cutlets admirably 
contrived by nature for expelling the noxious and fa 
humours of the body. The perfpirable mirer thus 
will of ilielf cleg the pores, and telex the fkin, unlefs care is taken 
to promote its eai'y eieape by keepkigthc entire iurface of the body 
perfectly clean, well-braced andekfiic, whkhcan only be done by 
frequent washing, and roftaotly wining th parts dry, in- te who 
have not a bath to plunge into, laould wain the face, neck, hands, 
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and feet, every morning and night ; and experience will foon con- 
vince them, that, the more they acciiftora ihemfelves even to this 
partial appli *atl n of clean water, the more comfortable and enlive- 
ning 'hey will find it, If mifguided tendernefs has produced an 
extreme delicacy of habit as well as of /kin, it will be proper to 
ufe iukewarrn water/or fome time ; and then gradually to dimi 
its temperature, till tali arettr can be employed, not only with 
faf [y, but wi n b< n fit. As a prelervative of he 1th, it is far more 
bracing and more i v g rvin : , than warm water, though the latter 
may be often advifeabls in cales of particular infoffiity; indifpoii- 
tion, or difeafe. 

All women of delicacy and good {enio are fdfficrently attentive 
to remove any outward foil or vifible dirt from their perf.-.n ; but 
they do not aii know, that a vapour, too line to be perc av-'d by tins 
eye. is conftantly ifliiing from the pores, the little orifices or mouths 
or which mull therefore be kepi clean and u ed. For the 

fame reafon, the linen and interior articles of drefs fhouid be often 
changed, as they become impregnated with the perfpirable mater, 
and, when foul, would not only prevent the efcape of any more, 
but would even have .*part of what they had received re-abforbed 
by the /kin, and thrown back into the fyftera. The whole d>\ <s 
alto fhouid bebofr, and as light as may be found confifieni -v ; th 
due warmth, fo as not to increafe perfpiration to much by i's he vi- 
nei's, nor to check either that cr the free circulation of the blood by 
its preflure. 

Among many improvements in the modern fafhions of femtlle 
drefs, equally favourable to health, to graceful eafe and elegance, 
the difcoh'inuance of flays is entitled to peculiar appro bation. it is, 
indeed, impciiil: le to think of the old ftraight waiSco it of whab- 
'bone, ana of tight lacing, without a'lonilhment and fome degree of 
horror. We are furpriiec) and fnccked at the folly and pcrvt-.rie- 
nefs of employing, as.,an article 6f drefs, and even as a perfonal 
ornament, what, mud have checked youthful growth — what muft 
have produced diftortions and deformity — befides occasioning 
various irregularities and difeafes. I need not point out the aggra- 
vated misdhief of iuch a preflure on the breafts and womb in a itate 
of pregnancy ; but i mult nonce a defect, very prevalent among 
young women of the prefent day in London, who, thcugh they 
have not worn flays, may be fairly prefumed to inherit from their 
mothers forae of the pernicious effects of inch a oufi.om. 

The injury to which I allude, is the want of nipples. This un- 
natural defect teems to have originated from the vie of laced flays ; 
and as children lb often referable their parents in outward fomvt is 
not improbable that the daughter may bear ihismarkofa mother's 
imprudence, and may even tranlmit it to her own female children. 
Where flays have never been ufed, the want of a nipple is as extra- 
ordinary as the want of a limb ; and no mother is found thus dif- 
oual flea from difcharging one of her moft facred duties. But, in 
London, the inftances are too frequent to be aicribed to accident, 
acd cannot^ perhaps, be accounted for more fatisfaclorily than in 
the mann uggefted. 

In my fummary of the means of promoting health and beauty, 
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cheerfulnefs or good humour is mentioned the Laft, though certain- 
ly it is not the lead in point of efficacy. It has 'the happieft in- 

ce on the body and mind ; it gives a I: j to the 

circulation of the blood, keeps all the vital organs in e?.fy and agree- 
able play, renders the outward deporiment highly pleafcg, *'fcile 
petu 1 funfhine within fpreans a fafcinating lovehneis over 
tiie. countenance. — Its oppcike, peevifhnefs, or ilJ4iumour,embitter8 
life, faps the conflitution, and is more fatal to beauty, than t h e 
(mall-pox, becaufe its ravages are more certain,, more jiigufting, 
and more permanent. 

Such are the chief points which [ wifh to irnprefs upon ! v e 
minds of women before marriage. Objects of fo much iiri 
in every ftate or period of life, aredeferving of peculiar regard ■ 
an union of the lexes is propofed. It is little Ihort of intend 
murder on the part of a weak, languid, nervous, or defori 
man to approach the marriage-bed. Improper paflions may 
her to become a wife ; but me is wholly unfit to become a mo! 
She riiks her own life — fhe difappoints the natural wifhes of a huU 
ban:! — and fhould fhe have children, her puny, fickly offspring 
I before o "vferved, will have little cauie to thank her for their 
wretched exifience. The evil is not confined to her own family- $ 
fociety at large is materially injured ; its well being depends on the 
vigour >f the members that compofeit; and uciverial experience 
has fully proved, that the frame of a huibandman or a hero is not 
to be moulded or cherifhed in the womb of debility, and that the 
bold eagle will never be brought forth by the timid dove. 

I cannot conclude thefe hints without adding a few wen's on 
the choic ' of a hufb md. Having endeavoured to prove t hat heal i)\ 
is lb indifpenfible a requifite in females before marriage, they may 

iuppofe that I deem it no lefs neceflary in the other fex. i am 
alw iys lorry to fee that precious blefling facrifked hi an alliance 
with infirmity, or youth and beauty coniigned to the frozen arms 
of age. !Vj jfery muft be the inevi' able confequence of fuch upna 'u- 
ral matches. But I fear that my femonftrances will have Utile effect 
in reftraining t .e undue exercife of parental authority, or : 
tempting to opui the eyes of a woman to her certain deftni£tV< n, 
when fhe iuffers herfelf to be dazzled : , the fpleadoor of riches, t r 
charmed by the found of an empty title. 



CHAP. II. 

RULES OF CONDUCT DURING PR&GNJNCY. 

jC\_¥ FER what I have already faid on the fubj ?cl of f healtrt, 
I hope 1 need not make ufe of any new arguments to convince 
women of its increafed importance the moment they conceive — a 
moment from which they may begin to date the real perfection of 
their being. Nature has now entered upon her grandeft work, and 
nothing is wanting but the mother's care to complete if. The ex- 
ertions of this care are not left to whim, to caprice* or even to the 
flrong impulfes of parental love. The iefi-prefervatibn of the 
mother is made dependant on the proper difch-rge of her duty, hjr 
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j health, her flrengia, i fife are ctofeiy entwined with 

the well being of the ewbryp in h^r winb ; nor can the be guilty 
of the h t, without equal da d injury to both* 

k that any av 
fe«hi ck the commifiion of (b wicked an outrage 

: 

rh of the r the a 

>..- : . n : tbe ftinifsl lich are ufed to force the v. 

: (acred depofit, mufl inliame the parts 
raiicn; cr will convulfe and enf< 
- : fyflem in itv h ? manu< r as tc Lave no chance of future 
c::..j -.yi'er.t to the deftroyer of her own child* 

the Jews, we read of two harlots 
child. Kow different is the 
ion i— Their wim, if they conceive* 
:• to i y the lire of the embryo, even at the riik of 

• Avn. h er of this Tort to be pitted, when, in &.s 

causae ofherflicckicg pirrppfes, fhe brings on thole deadly fyrnp- 
ton» which mull Icon cbie her guilty career ? 

The annatura r, however, is not always the only mon- 

ger concerned es of horror; her hale feduoer is too 

)f the dfcfperate refohition, and crowns his guil y 
Is murder. Another ruffian, fame male or female 
iwifery, is alfo engaged in the hellifh pi t, and 
erpetrate the foul deed, alike regardlefs of 
piot' ; nd deaf to the cries of infant blood 1 I never 

.'...:: advertisement of temporary retreats 
accommodations for pregnant ladies. I always view 
■ nt to u -formate women., and as a daring 
.1 of innocence. It is not long iince one 
■s .-was convicted ef killing both mother and cjiild ; 
[i ti' lee ; a great number of embryos exhibited by a 
: , ■. wb . I eiievcvcbtai&ed them in this way. 

■c*r of private fenrn, though no ex- 
cuse for. mnr'ei the yi£ti£a of induction to commit a 
p.c.'.-To a! v-n.'i..a : ' and b dangerous. Btttb.it pofiible 
: • ;hd madly and wickedly attempt to pro- 
si n apprehenfion of a large family, cr to 
■aging up children ? Can (he 
to f :h' j V e j y , and yet dtflro} the fruits ofiove ? What a 
- he fame pohon pats an end to both. And in 
ih-\ fi'.tttrr he? HI' t!v. ! t h. rairlt is concealed, cr that no 
rai'hit. The laws of nature are. nevejf, violated with 
and 1'. the cafes alluded to, the criminal is made at once 
t lc<l 'he horn rs o L late remerfe,and th#keenelt pangs cf-a torn, 
red, and k curable frame. 
But ii.pp fe that a mifcarriage brought about by fuch detefta- 
; aid not endanger the heajth and life of the mother, Tup- 
in c& held mjufc abhorrence, both by earth and heaven, 
[ pt-fiibfy eicap^ puiiifhment ; iuppofe a woman, deaf to the 
cries of uature, incapable of tender emotions, and feaikfe of any 
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immediate furTerings in n p-rfon— -1 have one argument 

more to make her fbp her murderous hand : perhaps the embryo, 
which fhe is row going to deftrt/y, would* if cherifhed in her 
womb, ?.nd afterwards reared witb due attention, prove thefsveetefl 
comf< rt of her future years, and repay all her maternal care with 
tcuiidlefs gratitude. It may be a daughter to nurfe her in her old 
p.ge, or a ion to iwell her heart with joy at his honourable an J luc- 
elsful career in life. I only wifli her topaufe for a moment, and 
to conhder, that by the wilful extinction of the babe in her v. 
all her faireft hopes ?re exdrgmfhed alfo, and that the pr 
danger is aggravated by the certainty of future defpair. 

A wifn to prevent evm one a£t of fo much horror ha: 
rr,e to dwell on this iv. pleaf. nt p irt of my fubjecl. But f dh , 
norance, and careleflhefs, are often productive of as fa al effects as 
a criminal deffgti ; and though I may hot be able to iv 
latter, yet I hope the former may he corrected by better inf.. 
tion. With this view, I fhall make. fome farther remarks 

prefenritives of health mentiooed is die pi- hapter. — 

The general rules their iaid down hold good in every condition cf 
life ; buta ftate of pregnancy requires a greattr degree cf care and 

■ ent in their practical application. 

Chee?fulnefs v er gocd hnmour, which before was placed laft 
in the order . f difcuffion, irriift ::ow take the lead, being fupericr 
to all other confederations during pregnancy. In this ftate, more 
than [a any other, the changes cf bodily health f em to be aimed 
whily under rhe influerc- of the -tnind : and the mother appears 
well or ill, Recording as (he gives way to pieofart or to fretful 
emotions. I admire that fragment of ancient hiflcry, in which we 
are informed, diat the eaftern f'afs, whil elves were preg- 

nant, took care to keep them cocftantly tranquil and cheerful, by 
fweet and innocent amufements, to rh£ end, thai fr m ibe mother's 
womb, the -fruit might recerVe no impreffi >rs but what were pler- 
irg, mild, and agreeable to order. So fine a ItiTcn of wtfdqm, and 
of parental, as well as conjugal love and duty, cannot be too ciofe- 
ly fludied, or too diligently carried ifcto p-a&ce, by the hid 
who fets any valus on his wife's health— wh •) withes fo fecure her 
affection and gratitude — and who pants for the exquifhe h?ppin'eis 
cf being the father of a lively, well-formed, ana vigorous chili 

It is during pregnancy alio that every woman mould be doubly 
atten'ive to preserve the uiniofi fweetneis and ferettily of temper, 
to difpel tti" glooms cf fear or melancholy, to calm the rii 
of angc-r, and to keep every orber unruly p iflion or defire under ike 
idealy controul of ildnels and realbri. The joy of becoming a 
mo'her, and the anticipated pleafure cf pre'fentiijg a fond huiband 
with tiedeared pledge of mutual love, ought naturally to inereaie 
her cheerfuicefs, and would certainly produce that effect, were net 
tho'e emotions too often checked by a bale alarm at the fancied 
danger of her fituation. It is therefore of the utmoft imp ..nance 
to convince her, that her terrors are ground lefs ; that pregnancy is 
net a date of infirmity or danger, but affords fhe I t pre,- 

fumpticn of heahn and f.curity ; that the few inltances Ihe may 
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know of mHbarrage or of death, were owing to the improper-. 
cor.ducl: of the woe fides being too incon 

to be compared with the countlels millions ofperfoosir the like con- 
dition, who enj ti then and afterwards a greater decree of 
health than they ever before experienced ; and, }■"'•: 
changes which (he feels in herfeif, and her quick p nn- 
eafinefs, are not ry - of wieaknefs, but th< : . c 
irereafcd fenfibility of her womb, and timely warnings of the e : 
cf indifcretion or ml ice. 

A late writer oi very juftly cbferve?, that, when 

Julian increafcof {enfi-'jili'.] lace in awoipaa of a very irri- 

i able frame and iecsper/it muO certainly ggravate hei 
complaints and weakneil* s, and ■■ >f feverii 

She grows more impnriem and fretful : 
aa?ry pillions are mere readily exotic! ; the body neceiTarlly fu 
with the mind, debility, emaciatio'vajnd many.hecTic fyinpl 
low. But the Zonal inference to be drawn from thefe fkc~ts 

i--, that the feelings arc m re acme in a flare of pregnancy ; and 
that any previous maiipofition, either oi body- r r- ■ requires 

a more then ordinary derive of care and tendern 

Tiiough the chming influence cf fear, and the dcprefiVns of 
melancholy, are very injurious to the mother's fceafrh and to the 
growth of thef<£tm in her womb ; yet ang*ris.2 frail more formida- 
ble enemy. It convulfirs tie whole fyftss ,, nod forces tre blood in- 
tp the face a»4 kead with a great im :y. The dang, r is in- 

creased by tbe nfliai Fukefa oi the habit in prrgrrancyi "when the 

\ runs high and rapia', a veflel may bunt, and in fuch •• part 
a* to terminate, or oriag into great peril, the exigence of both the 
mother and the ckiid. Cafes oft*n occu >f a biaed 

veffe! in the brain, occali->ned by a violent guft of pamon. How 
ranch mere likely is it to rupture thofo teoder vdTeis that connect, 
the mother and the child ! Yet to the latter ! I deatn, — 

I hi e.vr 2 female who had the aorta, or great artery, fo daftendeH 
it forced its way through the breafkbons, and rofe «*xtcrnaily to r e 

fa quart bottle. This extracrdmary difeendon was chiefly 
o .ng to the violence of bar temper. I have, abb met with t 
fiicckmg inftance cf a fighuog woman, who. b tfte paroxyfm of 
rage and revenge, brought forth a child, with all its bowels hang- 
ing out of its little body. There i» bo doubt but that p.-ilioaaie 
w< men are meft fubjecx to abortions, which are oftener owing to 
rn ward violonc-.cr internal tumult, than to any other caufe. An 
r cedent of this fort is the more alarming, as the woman who once 
n ifcarries, has the greateft reafon ever afttr to dread the repetition 
of the Gime misfortune. 

Cards or any kind cf gaming, at all times, the worft ofamufe- 
r m'ents, Ihould be particularly avoided during pregnancy. The tem- 
per 1 theo more liable to be ruffled by the changes of luck, and 

niad to be fatigued by cenftant exertions of the judgment and 
memory. Old maids, as 1 before obfrrved, are the only clafs of 
ieo ales who u-.ay be allowed to fpend fome cf their tedious hours iir 
iuth abfurd and fuch ml cakby paftimee. 
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Without etltC! The esfy for fh» 

fenfih : i, to every paf- 

fionand prop* ; paiafdl emotions of 

r • ealth of the body. 

luQ i "r • - , bounds, le!c 

fureitflf, if i I, may produce 'he fame 

■!? to pregnant ladies 

I in a Lati I Dr. Tytkrjst meet with the 
following juftadm i 

Subdu'o-dtfoes ; no- If.': jour trot/t-'-- 1 rtilfcd, 

nvxi'rkte love, or few, or fodnei i> i : 
G ve nc-t rourleivet <-'n to the nupfi»ljov, 
O; augilt tbat may your ftrttflgth cr pfcace deftroy. 



And again, 



?urb each Icwfe defire, 



L-ft aH^fd ii<>i quench r hr f\rivi«r Are : 

Lefl ye flioula loofc the fruits of pletfore gone, 

And love itftlf undo r/het love bad done. 

The enjoyments of the table mult alfo be kept under the nice 
controul of moderation, in a ftate of pregnancy. Any excefs, or 

any deliciency of proper fuppHes, will now be moft feverely felt. 

The well being of both the mother md child will depend on her 
purfuing a happy medium between painful reftraim or unnec flary* 
felf-denial, on the one hand, and the indulg- oce of a depraved or 
intemperate appeiite on the other. But, as the natural r'efire of 
aliment increases with re growt and increafmg wants of thecnild, 
it will be proper to confider /hofe variations as they appear in the 
different ftages of pregnancy ; and to fhew how far it may be alfor 
advifeable to grr.tify the inv lunrary, and often very wild and 
whimfical defires, which are kn wn by the name of longings. 

Before I eater into particular details concerning the diet of 
pregnant ladies, I muft beg leave to urge with incrsaftd ea 
nefs my former general prohibition agni' ft Urong liquors, unripe 
fruits, paftry, and all forts of food that are high-ieafoned, inflamma- 
tory, or hard of digeftion. If thefe are improper before marriage, 
They muft be doubly pernicious afterwards, when they may net 
only injure the mother's health, but poifon, infect, or impoverifh 
the fount. in f life and nutriment, whence her child is to derive 
fupport. Every female, therefore, will fee the importance of 
guarding againfi had habits or the indulgence of a vitiated tafte at 
an early period ; that (he may not have any painful refuaints to 
fubjedt herfelf to v/hen a mother, or be then under the neceflityof 
making any greav change from her former mode of living. 

I have already laid it down as a fixed principle, that a ftate of 
pregnancy is not a f-:ate of infirmity or difeafe, but of hcreafed 
fenfiUlity ; and thatt.;e changes which a woman then feels in her- 
felf, though fometiraes accompanied with a little pain or uneaiinefs, 
are but notices of her fituation or warnings againft indifcreticn cr 
intemperance. Let us now apply this principle to the regulations of 
diet, and we lhali find it ;o be the moft unerring guide to pregnant 
women in ail their conduct, but more efpecially in the. c&ojce and 
quantity of their food and drink. 
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The whole term of pregnancy may oe divided into two nearly 
equal r»irt?, the one comprehending the four months that im i 
ately follow conceprbn, and the other, the remaining five months 
that precede eel I very. During the firlt period," when there is in 
moft w -nven a fttong tendency to an extreme fulnefs of thd habif, 
nature : ' v; s the plamefl: cautions againft improper in iulgence, by a 

mach, fiv.qnent returns ofnaufea'and vomiti 
head-actis, coftrvenel's ; and the other fymptoms and ' i n .' 

digestion, it is a very abfurd arid a very fatal miflake, to ftrppolS 
•en are 'hen in greater need cf n urifhrg things ; when, 
on ths. contrary, in confeajp ce of the ceafing of the menf:s. and 
the r / o 1 blood in the fyf.em, the ftricleft temperate is 

cot o il •- pr per, but abfolutely necefTary to prevent illnefs* When 
gle# ' — when no regard is paid to the hints of the ftate 
of theftomach and of the whole habit, fo kindly given, by nature, 
bleeding becomes the only expedient tofave the life of the though t- 
lels or obftinate glutton ; but {he fnould remember, that it is her 

.rem perr.ee which readers that operation advifeable. 
lie alledged or fancied wantsof the child may be urged as a 
plea for fome little excefs, or an incitement to more than ordinary 
gratification ; but the frivolity f fuch an excufe will appear, upon 

lering, that the foetus, for the firft two months, does not exceed 
amen's egg in flze, and that its^ growth for the next two months, 
even till the afcent of the womb, or the mual time cf quickening, is 
lb fmall as to require very little nourifhment. This is amply fop- 
plitd from the natural fulnefs of the fyftem before noticed, with- 
he danger us aid of the mother's intemperance. It requires 
but a moment's reflection on the part of any woman of common 
feafe to be convinced that what dilcrders herfelf, muft injure the 

ts of her womb ; and thatthe injury is the greater, in pro- 

n to the delicacy and flow expan-fion of thole c intents. " To 
overfl -p the bounds of temperance in the early flag*; of pregnancy , 
from an idea of the embryo's wanting fuch fupplies-, would be al- 
moft as frahricas to drown an infant for the purp ,;fe of quecching 
id thii ft, or to gorge it even to buffting, in ©rder to faiisfy 
rhe cravings of imaginary hunger. 

Bui me abfuro notion of the embryo's wants has been attend- 

th incalculable mifchief of another kind — it has given a fan- 
to the movr. whimfical and the uolt pernicious defires. Green-fick 
girls do not indulge in fuch filly and fuch hurtful fancies as many 
pregnant women -, yet $&epropenfities of the former are checked by 
tke fore? of ridicule, of argument, or of auth rity, while the longings 
©f the latter bid defiance to all control ; and it is even deemed tfce 
height of cruelty not to gratify them in their wildeft extent. To 
the candid difcuffion of this very inierefting part of my fubject, I 
hope I need not reqnelt theferious attention of every female reader. 
One of the natural cohfequences of conception is the ceafing 
of the mctifis, which is accompanied with a redundency of blond 

greater or \t is in proportion to the previous fulnefs of the habit. 

Such a {well iutac vital ftream gives rife to feverifh appearances •. 
inch as heat in the palms of ihs; hands, flufhings. in the face, and a 
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~ id-ach. But the fto s moft aiFe&ed to *^s changes 

;e place in the womb and the whole haoit. It is 
Often difturbe I by the complaints already * cribed— naufea, vonai- 
n, at/d the hke. Thefe, as : hid before, are not 
>ns of indifp r difeafe, the raoft healthy woman being 

3j ft to then io theearly months of pregnancy as thole ' 
are delicate and i' Irm. us th it every moi her receives ti 

notice of her fituation, with proper warnings not to overcharge 
ftomach, when its powers of ~ igeftion are To weak, and a fa3 
of thehabil is fo mamfeft, 

Uni I pregnant women are r ot a 1 ike i ' fpc fed to atten I 

. to thofe kind intimations of nature; art-', perhaps, m?ny of them 
do not know, th?t the uneafmeTs atifi g from the above ca 
would be remover! by perfeverance ir a temperate cooling diet. — 
They think they ou^ht to eat more, inftead of lefs, in thcir 
ftate, and torture their invention to find cut fomethjng jto conquer 
the fqueamiihnefs of theh" apoetite. This is a very fruitful fonrce 
of whims and fancies, the indulgence of which is almoft always 
jurious. It cannot indeed be otherwife ; as the weaknefs or dimi- 
nution of any wonv.n's ufual appetite, on fuch cccafions, isr 
owing to a mere dillike of common or ordinary food, but to a 
unfitrefs of the ftoma-h to receive much of any food. What then 
are we to expet"t, when things equally improper, perhaps, both ia 
quvnt'ty and quality, are forced upon it, to fatisfy feme artificial 
craving, or fome imaginary want ? 

As foon as a woman begins to confult her caprice, mftead of 
attending to nature, fhe is fure to be encouraged in abfurdity by old 
nurfes, or female goiTips, who take a delight in amufing her creduli- 
ty by the relation of many wonderful and alarming injuries, laid to 
have been done to children, through the unfatisiied defires of their 
mothers. Every fairy tale, however repugnant to common fenfe, 
gai ps implicit belief; for reafots dares not intrude into the r 
of fancy ; and were a man bold enough to laugh at fuch fie: 
or to reraonftrate with a pregnant woman en the danger of giving 
way to any of her extravagant wifhes, he would certainly be con- 
£d°re 4 as a conceited fool, or an unfeeling meniier. Argument is 
loft, and ridicule has nofrrce, where people pretend to prodnc : a 
hoft of fafts in fupport of their opinion- Every woman, 
brings into t^e world a marked child, can immediately ailiaa the 
£aufe ; yet no mother was ever able, before tre birth, to lay wiffe 
what her child would be marked : and I believe it would be cq\ 
difTiouh afterwards, without the aid of fancy, to diC.over in a iHh 
ipark any. refem'olance to fhe object whence the imnrefiion had 
been fuppofed to originate. 

On examining various iaflanres of flefh-marks, and other 
dreadful events, f id to be cauled by difappcinted longings, it has 
appeared that m ft of them were the effects of obftrucriorjf, of 
prtfTur^, or f. me ex'.ernal injury ; and that none could be fairly 
traced to the influence of imagination. Similar accidents are ob- 
fervable in the brute fpecies : and even in plants unconfeious of 
their propagation or extfteace. It is alfo weJI knofrn, that ieveral 
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children are bora with marks on thtir Ik n, though their mothers 
never experienced any kngings s and tHat, in over cales, whare 

e i had been refufed i he indulgence at their longings, no e 
v as perceptible in the child, though the mother's imagination had 
C9nt>n«ed to dwell on the fubject for a considerable time. 

The doctrine of imagination, like every thing founded in ab- 

ty, confui es 'rich' by being carried too far. The lame power 
ct marking or disfiguring the child is afcribed to the Hidden terrors 
and the ungratified cravings of pregnant women. 'Fhejabettcrs of 
this doclrine are not even content with a few fpecks or bJemifhes c a 
» he ikin, but maintain that the mother's imagination may take oif 
a leg or an arm, or even fra&ure every bone in the child's body. I 
Have feen a child born without a head ; but it was not alledgei that 
the mother hzd been prefent at the beheading of any perfbn, or 
had ever been frightened by the fpe&acie of a human body deprived 
of its head. If mocking lights of this kind could have produced 
foch effects how many headlefs babes had been born in France du- 
ring Robespierre's reign cf terror! 

In order to fhew that the fancy, hov/ever agitated or ftrongly 
iitprefied with the drezd of any particular object, cannot ftamp its 
reiemblance, or even :he fmalleft feature of it on the child in the 
womb, Dr. Moore relates the following ftory of a remarkable oc- 
currence within the iphere of his wn knowledge : — 

" A lady, who rad great averfion to monkies, happened un- 
fortunately, during the courfe of her pregnancy, to vifit in a family 
where one of tf ofe animals was the chief favorite. On being 
fhewed into a roo;n, fhe feated herfelf en a chair, which florid before 
a table upon which the favourite was already placed ; he not natu- 
rally of a teferved difpefition, and rendered more petulent and wan- 
ton by long indulgence, fuddenly jumped on the lady's fhoulders. 
She fcreamed, md was terrified ; but on perceiving whohad treated 
her wi'.h ftich indecent familiarity, fhe actually fainted ; and 
through ttie remaining courfe of her pregnancy, (he had the moft 
painful conviction that her child would be deformed by fome (hock- 
ing feature, or perhaps the whole countenance of this odious mon- 
key. 

" The pangs of labour did not overcome this impreilicn, for in 
the midft of her pains fhe often lamented the fate of* her unfortu- 
nate child, who was doomed through life to carry about a human 
foul iu the body of an ape. When the child was born, fhe called 
to the midwife with a lamentable voice for a fight of her unfortu- 
nate offspripg, and was equally pleafed and furprifed when fhe re- 
ceived a fine boy into her arms. After having enjoyed for a few 
minutes all the rapture of this change to eafe and happinefs from 
pain and mifery, her pains returned, and the midwife informed her 
that there was ftiU another child. c Another ! ' exclaimed fhe, 
* then it is as I have dreaded, and this mujl be the monkey after all." 
She was however, once more happily undeceived, the fecond wis 
as fine a boy as the firft. I knew them both :—they grew to be 
ftcut comely youths, without a trace of the monkey in either their 
laces ordifpofiticns." 
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I Living before enlarged on the dangerous effects of the paf. 
fions, and of fear in particular during pregnancy, it cannot be fup- 
pofed that I look upon frightful objects, lcenes of horror, or any- 
other caufes of a fudden lobck, as matters of indifference. On the 
contrary, I would have them very carefully avoided as they have 
ofteucaufed abortion, or otherwife injured the health both of the 
mother and child,* though they cannot difcolcur the /kin, derange 
the limbs, or alter the lhape of the latter. It is fr ra this filly appre- 
henfion, in confequence of any fright, that I wifh to relieve the 
minds of credulous and timid poor women, who may do themfelves 
a real injury by the dread of an imaginary evil. 

It was precilely with the fame view that I endeavoured to ex- 
pofe theabfurdity of believing that flefli -marks on a child were the 
confequences of his mothers fancies or ur.fatisfied longings. This filly 
doctrine has been the caule of great uneafmefs iu many families, 
and has done much mischief to feveral pregnant women, foroethiies 
by giving a fan&ion to the indulgence of their molt improper whims, 
and at other times by making them pine for extravagant unattaina- 
ble gratifications. 

It is another great miftake to fuppofe that t^e prevalence of 
fuch a belief can anfwer any one good purpofe. Surely the fictions 
of ignorance, f uperftition, or impotture, are not necefTary to lecure 
to women in a ftate of pregnancy, thofe kind compliances, and that 
tendernefs of treatment, which their fituation requires. The fond 
huiband will embrace with eagernefs every opportunity of fupply- 
ing the real wants of the wife now doubly dear to him, and even 
of anticipating her filent wifh for any rational enjoyment. But fhe 
mould alfo know, that the tyranny of caprice will prove no lefs in- 
jurious to herfelf than difagreeable to others. 

Let not pregnant ladies imagine that I am for confining the 
fphere of indulgence within very narrow limits. I fhould be more 
inclined to enlarge than to contract its boundaries, as far as nature 
and reafon would allow. I would not even be particularly ftri£t> 
except in cafes of evident danger, ^Vhile I difcouraged capricious 
defires, or improper whims and fancies, I would diftinguifh th< m 
from real and involuntary longings, which are fometimes occaiioned 
by that weaknefs and diibrder of the ftomach lb uiual, as I N before 
obferved, for three or four months after conception. There can be 
no doubt as to the caufc of fuch longings ; for a fiihilar effect is 
known to take place at other times, and not only in women, but 
in men, when their ftomachs are weakened or diforuered by in- 
temperance, illnefs, or any accident. I have often met with cafes 
of this kind in fevers, epilepfies, and other nervous difeafes ; and 
where the craving often recurred, or fteadily continued, I have al- 
ways directed that it fhould be indulged, though the object of defire 
might not appear confiitent with the regimen commonly prefcribed 

* I knew an inflance of a rsother, who not qnlv loft the foelus tfetotgl) a flight, bw 
was otherwife fo much a ft « tied aa never to enjoy an b ur's hc^!ch. J ej/ioi thexeibi* too 
ftrongly ctnfuve the frantic impulfe which fo often urges pre fe nant women, ajid nurfo wUh 
infant* at the brt.aft, to r.ifh among crowds at a dread - «v flrt' 

Blocking f:rftirc!e. 

i3^ ; 
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in thofe complaints.^ When the longings are involuntary, and the 
feelings acute, a patient may fuffer much from difappointment or 
delay ; and cafes frequently occur of perfons who recovered from 
the moil hopelefs ftate, after having difobeyed the doctor's com- 
mands, and been freely indulged in what they had fo ardently de- 
fired. I do not fay that the cure was afefelutely effected by the 
ufe of the forbidden food or drink ; but I am convinced from re- 
peated obfervations, that the ftrong aud fuclden appetite for fuch 
food or drink, however ftrange it might feem, was a fymptom of a 
favourable change in the complaint, and a fure indication of re- 
turning health. 

On the fame principle, therefore, that rigid prohibitions or oV 
uials might be attended with much pain in a flafe of pregnane?, t 
Sate of exquifite feofibilky, ! ftrongly recommend a fpeedy compli- 
ance not only with what may be deemed the natural and reafona- 
bledelires of the mother, but even with all for involuntary laggings, 
which do not evidently arile from caprice, and are not directed to 
things of a noxious quality. I would pay little regard, for inftance, 
to the whim of fuch a lady as is repref-mted by Smolla, longing for 
a hair from her hafband's beard, and, what was worle, wanting to 
have the pleafure of plucking it out herfelf ; or to the more difguft- 
ing wifh of another lady, defcribed by Addjfbn, who longed to par- 
take with a fbek of carrion-crows, which fhe faw feafting on the 
flefh of a dead horfe. 

It would be alfo carrying my plan of compliance too far to let 
a pregnant woman live chiefly on unripe fruits, raw onions, or any 
other acid and acrimonious fubitances ; which could not fail to in- 
jure her own health and that of her child. An opinion prevails that 
a woman- in fuch a ftate can digeft every thiag fhe likes or longs for ; 
but, fuppoSng this to be true, it does not follow that living on 
train, or on improper articles of food or drink, will not be aetri- 
mental to ihefatus in her womb. Slight or momentary deviations 
from the rules of whoiefome diet or flrict temperance may be oc- 
casionally allowed, but p^rvefTe habits are never to be indulged. 

I hope therefore it will not be deemed ntedlefily fevere to recom- 
mend, in the early period of pregnancy, a becoming check on abfurd 
or pernicious defires, and a moderate ufe of fuch things as have been 
always found to agree with the ftomach and constitution. I do 
uot infift upon a total change from former modes of living ; but, 
ynlefs the appetite be very much vitiated, it will direct women at 
that time to what is mod proper and falntary. They have general- 
ly a diilike to animal food ; and, if induced to eat it freely, from a 
miftaken notion of their being then in greater need of fuch aliment, 
they are fure to fuffer fome inconvenience. On the contrary, their 
natural relifhfor rpefruits and boiled vegetables may be fafely grat- 
ified. Milk, jellies, veal-troths, and the like liquids, which afford 
eafy nourifhment, being converted into chyle without any great 
effort of the ftomach, are alfo very allowable. Should a particular 
de£re for IbHd animal iubftances be felt at dinner, frefh meat of the 
young and tender kind, veal, lamb, capons, pigeons, pheafants, and 
pajrtridges, may now andthen aifwu an innocent and grateful varic- 
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ly. But I mutt again beg, that temperance may always preOde at 
the table ; and that the refinements of cookery may never be ex- 
erted to raife a falfe appetite by artificial provocatives. 

While I am th\*s tracing the boundaries of rational indul- 
gence, which fhould not be overftepped by thofe who have it in 
their power to command every gratification, I fee alio the neceffity 
of fome admonit ions to women whofe narrow circumflances may 
appear to require no additional reftraint. It has been very truly 
obferved, that, ia the lowed clafTes of fociety, efpecially in great 
cities, we often meet with a fort of luxury more baneful than any 
which prevails ia high life — a luxury that confifts in the immode- 
rate ufe of ftrong liquors ; to which the mifcarriages, the fevers, 
und the deaths of lb many poor married women in London and other 
populous towns muft be afcribed. There is nothing, in f cl, fo 
pernicious to the mother, and to the foetus in her womb, ?s drink- 
ing ardent fpirits, efpecially when carried to excefs. It is adminif- 
tering poifon to the embryo, and is certainly a fp-xies of murder. 

The tafte of fuch paribus is not more depraved with r-gird to 
their drink than their rood. The larter perverfenefs is indeed very 
frequently the confequence of the former. ^ Spirituous liquors de- 
ftroy the natural appetite, and leave no relifli but for bacon, or 
other falted and fmoke-dried meats., fait fiflh, or red herrings, than 
which nothing can be much more ftimulatir.tr, inflammatory, and 
indigeftible. But fuppofe that their fondnefs for th ; s worft of ali- 
ment is not always the effect of (wallowing liquid fir ■<?, but of habit } 
and that the ftomach, ftrengthened by the har,iy employments of 
fome of thofe poor women, may be able to digeit any thing ; why- 
mould its powers be exerted in fuoh unproductive efforts ? A great- 
er quantity of food is certainly requifite, in proportion to the great- 
er quantity of labour ; but let that food be of the moft wholefome 
kind. Plenty of vegetables, with the addition ofa little frefh 
meat, will fatisfy every natural craving, and will afford both the 
mother and child the pureft fupplies of health and vigour. 

After the fourth month of pregnancy, the growth of the fatus 
becomes very rapid, and the demands for nouriihmenf, made by a 
thriving child on the conflitution of its mother, are proportionally 
rirong and inceffant. Nature now, With wonderful care, invigo- 
rates the organs ofdigeftion to anfwer thofe increasing demands.— - 
The ftomach is no longer fo apt to be disordered as before ; its 
functions are performed with eafe and effect ; and a more literal 
mode of living is net only allowable, but neceflary. All the re- 
ftraint which mould be impoled is a little at ention to the quality 
of the food. Fr vided it be cooling and nutritious, it may be ufed 
freely, and 2s often as the appetite requires, I need not repeal 
what I have already laid in favour of ripe fruits, boiled vegetable*, 
milk, jellies, veal-broth, and animal i'uhftances of the young and ten- 
der kind. The bill of fare may be enlarged rather than contracted 
at this time ; and variety may be allowed to prelent her fweeteft 
ftorss to the jafte and faocy, but without the aid of any pernicious 
feafoning. 

2 i uft hinted; he prop H] < tr.fu1 he &»pe*tte*j 
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often as the defire of food is flrongly felt. It is even advif- «b 
prevent importunate cravings. Empiinefs is more to be I 

the advanced ftages of pregnancy than a little excels. In 
therefore of continuing my former prohibition againft fuppers, I 
would now recommend agreeable repafts, confiftitig of biG 
fruit, oyfters, eggs not boiled hard, or any other light food and eafy 
of digeflion. But meat fuppers mufl never follow a late or hearty 
dinner ; an unfeafonable load would oppreis the ftomach ; mode- 
rate fupplies, on-the contrary, are neceflary :o fatisfy the child's 
ftrenous demands for fuftenanee, which do not ceafe even by 
night. Thefe, if neglected, will caufe uneafy fenfations in bed, 
and often prevent fleep. Itisjuftiy remarked by Dr. Denmark 
when fpeaking of this reftleflbeis, which is generally troublefome 
towards the conclufion of pregnancy, that thofe women who fuffer 
moft from it, though reduced in appearance, bring forth lufty chil- 
dren, and have eafy labours- But if the mother has little uneali- 
ftefs, and grows corpulent during pregnancy, the child is generally 
fmall ; and if the child fhould die before the time of parturition, the 
inquietude entirely ceafes. In the firft cafe, as this judicious writer 

- ires, the abtdrbing powers of the child feem too flrong for the 
parent ; but, in the latter, the retaining powers of the parent are 
ftronger than the ahforbing ones of the child ; fo that, on the wh >le 
it appears natural that women fhould become thinner when they 
are pregnant. 

One direction more is neceflary with regard to fuppers. They 
fhould never be later than nine o'clock ; after which an hour may 
be {pent in cheerful converfation, as the beft means of preparing 
for the enjoyment of found repofe. I hope that the cuftom of 
going to becl early, and of rifing early, which is one of the beft 
prefervatives of health at all times, will be particularly adhered to 
during pregnancy. Women in this condition fhould not, upon any 
account, be tempted to fit up after tea, and they will find no diffi- 
culty in rifing at fix, though, towards the conclufion of their term 
ihey may (afely remain an hour longer in bed every morning. 

In my former hints to women before marriage, I pointed out 
the peculiar importance of open air and frequent exercife to fe- 
males, who, in general, fpend too much of their time in domeftic 
and iedentary employments. I recommend a variety of active di- 
versions both without doors and within, according to the ftate of 
the weather. I would have young ladies dance and jump about as 
much as they pleaie, and as nature wifely prompts. But when 
they become wives and mothers, their deportment muit be 'differ- 
ent, or they will rifk the lofs of the embryo in their womb a lofs 

always attendei with irreparable injury to their own health. Mis- 
carriages are often occafioned by great bodily exertions, though in 
the form of araufement, as well as by the flraining efforts of hard 
labour. It was not without the jufteft reafon that Hippocrates for- 
bade (Jarring and all violent exercife during pregnancy ; he himfelf 
had been wttnefs to a foetus being dropt on the ftage by a performer 
iu the dancing hue. Let not pregnant women then attempt to vie 
with other females in the lively dance : the former fhould even 
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avoid all crowded aflemblies, whether gi)v or ferious ; for, befic'es 
the impurity of the air in fuch places, of the bad etiects of which 
thev are very fufceptible, they are expofed to great aanger from any 
accidental preffure. i liave known a lady to fuffer fibortion in confe- 
quence of an elbow at entering a church do rr. How much more 
likely is this to happen at balls, at play-noufes, and other places of 
amufement, whi h axe commonly more frequented than places ot 
worlhip ! 

When I fay that violent r-xert ions and hard labour are apt to 
occafion mifcarriages, 1 do not mean to recommend indolence and 
inactivity to preguan • v. omen. This would be running into ( 1 he 
cppcmte extreme, v hk h is (till more dangerous than the other. In- 
dolence in pregnancy is not only cne of the great cau r es of abortion, 
but of the puerperal cr child-bed fever, ib fatal to delicate metiers. 
A woman who lives fully, and neglects exercife, cannot fail to bring 
on a plethora, or a fuinefe of the habit and redundancy of humours, 
w'ich muft be productive of very bad effects. The whole frame 
becomes languid : all the vital organs feem to Ioofe their energy : 
the powers of the womb in particular, are enfeebled or pet verted ; 
and though a mifcarriage fhould not take place, the labours are 
iure to be long, fevere, and dangerous ; and the offspring puny and 
deformed. In order, therefore, to fecure the blefimgs of a happy 
delivery and a healthy child, a pregnant woman ought to take 
every day a moderate degree of exercile, fuch as (he has been moil 
accu.iozned to, only ufmg lefs exertion, and guarding agamft fa- 
tigue. 

Some writers on midwifery have afTerted, that in the early 
months of pregnancy, the exercife fhould be verv moderate, bitr 
might be fafely increafed in the latter months. The abfurdity oi 
fuch a notion has been very ably expofed by the faireft reaibmr 
and the incontrovertible evidence of facts. 

The example of the brute (pedes has firft been referred to, as, 
in every thing that refpects the prefervation cf life, their inftinct is 
more unerring than the fanciful fpeculations of man. It is obfer- 
vableofthe quadrupeds in our fields and perils, that the meft 
ikv or diem, when pregnane affume a grave an.l fieady deport- 
ment ; their natural fondnefs forgoing together in herds and flecks is 
impended ; and, if left to their own inclinations, they gradually 
leffen their ufual exercife as they advance in pregnancy. 

The fame thing is well known to be equally true of wild ani* 
mals. In a ftate of pregnancy, they take no mere exercife than is 
neceflary to procure their food. If forced to greater exertions is 
i'elf defence, or when hard purfued, they often drop their young ; 
and though beafts of prey have no claim to pity, yet lurely the 
harmlefs and timid hare ought not in that ftate to be worried, mere- 
ly to gratify a cruel or inconftderate fportfman's fondnefs for the 
chafe. It is ftill more inexcufeable to over-load, or to ftrain by ill- 
timed labour, a mare in foal, which has frequently caufed a prema- 
ture expulfion of her young. 

From thefe remarks on the inftinctive conduct: cf brutes, a. 
very wife leiTcw has been drawn for the guidance of pregnant 
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wcmen. They are not, for fome time afte: conception, more fen« 
Cble of fatigue than at any other period, nor have thty any certain 
proofs of their own condition. What then, it has been reafonably 
aiked, mould direct them to make any charge in their cwftomary 
exercifes ? rhefe may be continued, but peyer to a violent or im- 
moderate degree, for at leaftfbur months, not only with fafety, but 
with the utirzoft benefit. When the contents of the womb begin 
to iucreafe very perceptibly, the fame degree of excrcife, which 
pregnant women before enjoyed with pleaiiire, will now make them 
feint and weary ; a ftrong hint to diminifh it. Their own feelings 
will aired: them better than the caprice of others ; and no fubtlety 
pf argument ihould induce them to believe that nature in this cafe 
alone deviates from her uniform courfe of action, and requires them 
to exert themfelves mere in proportion as they are lefs capable oi' it;' 
or, in plainer words, to run the fafter the greater weight they carry, 
Slow, fnort walks in the country, or gentle motion in an open car- 
riage, muff, be far better luited ;o the advanced period of pregnan- 
cy, by uniting the advantages of frefh air with thofe of agreeable 
and fulutary exercife. 

It order to leave no doubt upon this fubject, an appeal has 
been made to facts, and particularly to the experience of women 
who follow very hard occupations in the country. They feel no 
inconvenience from the mfual employments in the early months of 
preanancv, and require no indulgence, but a little abatement of 
their toil when they become unweildy. They know nothing cf 
artificial precepts which would teach them to invert the order of 
nature. Temperance and moderate exercife, proper periods of la- 
bour and of reft, the country air, and the cheering influence of a 
contented mind, infure to them the continuance of health in every 
fcage, an exemption from the common difeafes of pregnancy, an 

1) fag-in, and a fpeedy recovery from child-bed. The vigour 
alfo of their offspring isjuuTy proverbial. 

It would be painful to contrail with this picture the enervating 
effect? of ividoienee and luxury in high life, or the truly pitiable con- 
diti -n of poor married women ia manufacturing towns, and in great 
cities. 1 he confined impure air which they breathe in thefe places, 
relaxes the frame and deflroys its activity. \Vhat they eat, what 
thry drink, is often improper, fometimes pernicious. Their meals 
d their hours of reft are equally irregular. The victims of pov- 
erty are feldom able to procure the means of fcamy fubfiftebce, 
without the facrifice of neceilary Deep. Their condition is really 

. diftreffing than that of female flaves in the Wc ft. Indie?. — 

r e experience a little mercy when pregnant, their owners being 
actuated by t. e double impulfes of fclf-intereft, and of humanity 
towards breeding women ; but, in London, the wretched hireling 
experiences no lenity on account of her pregnancy ; fhe is even 
d to conceal her fituation as much as fhe can, in order to get 
employment ; ond has often no alternative but to perifh^with fam- 
ine, or to run the riik of mifcarrying by continued exertions at the 
warning-tub, or at fome other toillome work, for fixteen or eigh- 

nours, according to the caprice or the fordid views of her un. 
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sealing employer. To impale fnch talk* on thehungry and dl.trets 
ed — U abortion by opjpreiBve labour — under what pretence 

the inhuman inlitrefs may ftrivetojuftify her own conduct— is cer- 
tainly murdtr J 

Though my former remarks on drefs may be eafily applied to 
a fhte of pr-.-gnancy, yet this ie a matter of To much concern to 
aiDthersand to t- eir children, that I hope my female readers will 
pardon me for troubling them with fomc farther o!"ferv?.tions en 
the fubjeet,. Before manpiage, errors in drei's can only irjure their 
owu health: c i disfigure their perioiis j bur. after conception, the 
form, the health, and the very exiite-ce of the child, will greatly 
depend upon the mother'*, dreff. Indeed, were I to aiugn a caufe 
not only fcr the diminutivenefe, debility, and c'if\crtion of infants, 
but for thok jte/b-warfo which are fnperiliuoufly afcribtd to difap- 
fomted longings, i il.cuid be much more inclir.ed to impute thefe evils 
to preflure upon the womb, than to the alledged influence of the 
mother's fancy. The gradual afcent of the wemb, after the fourth 
month, is wifely defigned by nature, to acquire more fpace for eafy 
growth and expanfion. But her benignant purpofes are defeated, 
if the body be girded by tight bandages, or fqueezed within the nar- 
row circle of a whalebone prefs. 

I need not flop to explain a thing in itfelf fo obvious, ?.s the 
operation of fuch fatal checks on the increafmg fize of ihefirttis , 
but how they fhculd be productive of flefh marks and deformity 
may require fome little illustration. It is well known that young 
trees and plants, and, in a word, vegetables of every kind, when 
confined in their growth, get diverted, or take cc a bad Ihapa ; and 
that the tender bark as well cs the fruit will be marked, if they fuf- 
fer the leaft coropreilion or reflraint. Why fhould not compreffion 
have f.milar effects on thefa-riu in the womb, where it is almcft in 
the ftate of a j. lly f The great wonder is, ihat it mould ever efcape 
bearing the marks of a tight-Laced mcthtr's indifcrtriors. 

'Fte doctrine here laid down dees not reft IcHyeren uppfl 
faireftxeafoniqg by anatogyi but is fupporte.1 by facts. Nations 
m*go almoft naked are lb-angers to {pfn-ijaarks and deformities, 
except what may ar.'ie from accidental injury, or external violence. 
Bat in proportion as men remove from a ftate of nature, and f?Jfe 
refinement introduces as perfonai ornaments, tight and opprefuve 
incumbrances of dreli, we fee a pigmy cr deformed race crawl 
about, to publifh their mother's folly, and to reproach them with 
having thwarted or cramped nature in her operations. 

In my " Domeflic Medicine," as well as in a former part, o; 
the prefent work, I felt great pleafure in paying a juft complimen- 
to the tafte and good feme of the ladies, lb admirably difplayed it; 
the prefent faihions of drefs. The high-heeled (hoes, in which they 
ufed to totter about as upon ftilts, and the tight-laced flays, which 
gave them the appearance of infects cut almoft aiimder in the mid- 
dle, are happily exploded ; the poet's fiction is realized— the phi- 
lolbpher's wilh is gratified, in feeing Beauty arrayed by the Graces; 
and health, eafe, and elegance, alike confulted in the drelfes^of oui 
fair countrywomen. 
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But as fafhiott is very changeable ; — as there is nothing, how- 
ever ridiculous or hurtful, to which it cannot give a lanfUon ; — and 
as the return to old abfurdities and old prejudices may be dreaded 
■unlets the propriety and importance of the prefeut reform are 
llron^ly imprelTed upon the mind, I fhall endeavour to heighten 
thefe by a view of the dreadful evils which aroi'e from the former 
fyftem of tight bandages, and of liifTand cumbrous clothing. 

It is not many years lince the fugar-loaf fhape was univerfally 
admired, and the ftnall waift, though contrary to namre, was look- 
ed upon as the diftir.guifhir ^ ark of elegance. Hufbands ufed 
often to make r their boaft, Tu.it, when they married their wives, 
they could fpan them rouncl the middle. It was then thought that 
nothing could produce a fire fhape but tight lacing, though it never 
failed to have the contrary effeel:. Not only deformity wimout 
meafure, but death itfelf was often the confequence. Ladies wye 
known to drop down lifelefs in the dance, when no ether caufe 
could be affigned but the tightnefs of the drefs. Mifcarriages were 
frequently ( ccail ned by the lame caufe ; and various other injuries 
to xhefrtus mull have far exceeded all power of calculation. 

Yet, during the prevalence of fo ft range an infatuation, while 
deformity was deemed beauty, all remonfi ranees on the fubject 
would have proved unavailing. It would then have been ufelefs to 
employ fuch arguments as now carry conviction to the unprejudiced 
mind. We may at pref nt obferve, with the hope of being liftened 
to, that rature, when lef to herfelf, gives every animal, except 
i ra.1 are formed for fwiftnefs, a prominency about the middle.. 
I this is not only comprefled, but the belly fqueezed clofe to the 
b k-oone, oWh-uclions of the vifcera mull enfue ; and no great 
knp le V of the human frame is neceffary to fatisfy any perfon, 
t a ■ i ch o ftrucYicns muft prove fatal to health. When the veffels 
that take up and convey the nourifhment to the body, have their 
functions by any means impeded, the whole fyftem muft fuflbr,and 
at length perifh by a gradual decay. But nothing can fo efTe&ually 
impede the fundlbnscf ihofe foft parts as preflure. The ftomach 
becomes incapable of performing the grand office of digeftion ; the 
midriff is forced upwards ; the cavity of the cheftis thereby lefTec- 
e.l, and fufficient room is not left for a proper play of the lungs. — 
A difficulty of breathing, coughs, and pulmonary conlumptions are 
the natural confequences. 

_ -All thofe ^angers occafioned by tightnefs round the waift, are 
obvioufly i creafed during pregnancy, when the heart, the lungs, 
the f^mach, and all the adjoining parts are in a ltate of tender 
fyrrpathy with the womb ; and when the growth of the foetus ne- 
ceffrily requires more room, as before obferved, for .eal'y expan- 
sion. 1 c nfine it at t u at period muft inevitably produce weak- 
nefs, deformity, or abortion. " Remember," fays the ingenious 
author of PaJotrcphia, 

rz — ' " Remember, not to g'rd too tight 

Ycui lwe.iing waift, though pleifmg to the /ight ; 
Nor, for a inapt, within the ftr8'ghten'd womb, 
..» Like G a!Sc mother?) the poor thy d ent<Jffib. "•— 
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But youog Englifh wives have often been guilty of the fame fatal 
imprudence, not, indeed, Co much for the fake of " a fhape," as 
from impulles of falfe modefty, and for fear of appearing either in- 
decent, or too proud of the happy proofs of their fecundity. 

I hope, however, that the days of folly and of abl'urdity in 
thofe refpe&s are paft ; and that the evils, which were then fo fre- 
quent, will operate as a warning againft any poflible reftoration of 
that moft awkward and moft pernicious contrivance c2J!ed flays. — 
Let me alfo very earneftly forbid the ufe of tight necklaces, tight 
garters, or any ligatur-s which may reftrain the eafy motion of the 
limbs, or obftruft he free circulation of the blood and juices. I 
mould farther obferve, that it is not enough to have difcontinued 
the high-heeled lb e, unlefs the fhape of the foot and toes is a little 
attended to. Trifling as this circumftance may appear, the neglect 
of it has often been attended not only with pain, with cramps, and 
with corns, but with many ftill more diftrent -g confequences. Of 
thefe I fhall have occafion to fpeak more fully in my obfervaticns 
on the drefs of children. 

To fum up in a few words the chief part of my advic* on this 
fubjeft to pregnant women, and to the fair fex in general, I need 
ufe but a fingle afiertion, that a flowing drefs, fultained by the 
moulders, and gently comprefled by a zone round the middle, with 
only as much tightnefs as is neceffary to keep the clothes in contact 
with the body, ever was, and ever will be, the mod healthy, com- 
fortable, and truly elegant habit that females can wear, or fancy 

invent. . r . . , 

The hints concerning cleanhnefs, wmch are given m the Iaft 
chapter, will be found no lefs ufeful after marriage than before, 
with this fingle exception, that, during pregnancy, lukewarm water 
is preferable to cold, not only for a total immerfion of the body, 
but alfo for partially bathing the unper and lower extremities, more 
efpecially the latter. I have, indeed, known many pregnant women, 
who always ufed cold water on thefe occafions, and who plunged 
into the fea two or three times a week during the fumm^r months, 
without injury. Yet I think their example too bold, and too dan- 
gerous, to be recommended to general imitation. 



CHAP. III. 
A FEW REMARKS ON CHILD-BIRTH. 

I HERE is notany part of medicinal fciencewhich has been 
cultivated with greater afli'duity, and finally with greater fuccef?, 
than Midwifery. The errors of ignorance, the rafhnefs of prefump - 
non the amufmg theories of ingenious fancy, have at length given 
way to the unerring di&ates of reafon and experience. By thefe it 
has b^en clearly proved, that, in every healthy and well-formed 
fubiec'r the powers of nature alone are fully adequate to the ac- 
complHhment of her seated work, the prelervation of the human 
fnedes " and that the bufy interference of a man is more likely to 
i^urb' and impede than to affift -her efforts. Whatever differ: 
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ences of opinion may prevail on other points merely fpeculative, it. 
well-informed pra&itioners are now agreed in this* that the regular 
procefs of a labour muft never be hurried on by artificial means, 
aor interrupted by the meddling hand of indifcretion or offieioufhefs. 
It is painful to refleel on the number? that muft have psrifhed, 
while a contrary method was purfued. People had taken it into 
their heads, that a woman in labour could not uie too much exer- 
tion on her own part, nor be too much aided by others, to quicken 
delivery. In the poem before referred to, this notion is inculcated 
in the form of medical precept. Th» poor woman is there defired , 

« To g.rafp feme icoog f'jpjort with aD her ptw'r, 
«« T* iaareafe her ttfWn in chit paiafol hoar." 

A happy revolution has now, however, taken place in the 
fyftem of miawifery ; and the moft eminent profeffors have made 
it the firil object of their public duty to reprobate the abominable 
cuiom of giving *J/jftattce 9 zs it was called, by dilating the internal 
and external parts artificially ; and of exciting patients, not only by 
ihe ftrosgeft perfuafions, but by the ftiraulus of hot cordials, to help 
tbioifilvesy as they termed it, and to exert all their voluntary force 
beyond the di&ates of nature ; 5C as if," fays Dr. Denham, " a la- 
tour was a trick to be learned, and not a regular procefs of the con- 
Ititutioo/' 

Though the writer now quoted, and many others of no left 
celebrity have omit ted nothing of importance in their directions 
both to midwives and lying-in women, yet as their books, from 
being deemed works of profefTional fcience, are feldom read by tha 
litter, I (hall felect a few of their moft uieful remarks, and exhibit 
them in the plaineft form I can, to guard women in labour againft 
the ratal coufequcnccs of their own errors, or the improper advice 
which may be given them by others. 

On the firft figns of approaching labour, pregnant women are 
too apt to take alarm, and inftantlv prepare as for a work of the 
&i eateft toil and danger. Their fears are as groundlefs as their 
preparation is unneceflary. If they have nothing to injure their 
health during the previods ftate of pregnancy, they may rely with 
perfect confidence on the admirable refources of nature. When 
lefttoherfelf, her efforts are always adapted to the conftitution of 
the patient, and to the ftate of thofe delicate and acutely fenfible 
,parti. which would fufTer the greateft injury from fudden or ill- 
.timed violence. All that is required of women in labour, is a be- 
coming fubmii£oQ to her courfe of operations. The fteps, by 
which (he advances to her great end, are fometiraes flow, but al- 
ways iafe -, and me is not to be rrarried or difturbed, with impu- 
nity. 

It is true in almoft every fituation, but particularly in child- 
birth, that thofe who are moll: patient actually fuffer the leafL If 
they are refigned to their pains, it is impoflible for them to do 
wrong ; but if, from too much eagernefs to fhorten thofe pains and 
to haften the f»al effect, a woman fhould keep in her breath, and 
train wjtn all heg might to/mcreafe, as fhe may imagine, -the in- 
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ltincTivc actitn of the womb, the confequences muft always be in- 
jurious, and often fatal. 

In the firfl place, fuch improper effrts of the patient may 
exhauft her itrength, fo as to render her incapable of undergoing 
the neceflary fatigue which attends the complete expulfiou oi the 
child. On the other hand, if the parts are not duly prepared, vio- 
lence is more likely to tear than to dilate them ; and accidents o*; 
this kind have often occaiioned a fever, or have rendered a woman 
miserable for the remainder of her life. 

The imprudence of taking hot and cordial nourishment during 
labour, is no lei's reprehenfible. lu plethoric habits, it muft have a 
feverim effect : in any conftitution, it is at that time a dangerous 
ftimulant. The nature of the principle which fhould acluate the 
womb, is immediately changed^ — the pains are rendered diforderly 
and imperfect ; and the foundation of future mifchief and difficul- 
ties, in fome form or other, is invariably laid. A labour may be 
ib flow, or of fuch long duration as to render a little refrefhment 
from time to time neceffary ; but rhis fhould always be of a mild 
and cooling quality, the very reverfe of inflammatory food or fpiri- 
tuous liquors. 

I have already intimated, thatin all ordinary cafes, the chief duty 
of a midwife is to let nature take her regular courfe without bufy 
interference ; to reftrain, rather, than encourage the exertions of 
the patient's ftrength ; and, when thefe may be involuntarily car- 
ried too far from the impulfe of acute pain, to refifl them by the 
application of fome equivalent force. But I am forry to add, that 
the contrary method is too often purfued, especially by practitioners 
in country places, where the patients are ib widely fcattered, that 
difpatch is thefirit objecl: of confideration, and the dictates of hu- 
manity are difregarded from ftrocger views of intereft. The mo- 
ment an order comes for the man-midwife, he packs up his bag of 
tools, which may be juftly called the infiruments of death : he 
mounts his horfe, and gallops away, relblved to haflen the procefs 
by all practicable means, that he may be the fooner ready to attend 
to another call. At whatever ftageof labour he arrives, he (purs on 
nature with as much eagernefs as he had before fpurred on his 
horfe, though the clofely entwined lives of the mother and her 
offspring may be endangered by his precipitancy. Yet fuch, per- 
haps is the impatience of the poor woman herfelf, and fuch very 
often the ignorance of the by-ftanders, that the quicker he is in 
getting through his work, if no obvious injury be dene at the mo- 
ment, the greater reputation he undefervedly acquires, and the 
more he enhrges the fphere of his murderous practice. * Inftru- 
ments are fometimes neceflary, but they fhould be ufed as feldom 

as pjflible. 

One method of preventing the evils which muft always ante 
from the hurry of profeilional men, would be to pay them more 
liberally for their patient attendance. They have nothing but the 
full employment of their time to truft to for the means of fupport ; 
and it is iuft that they fhould have an adequate compenlatiou for 
jfo ratable a facrjfye. Buus this cannot be generally expected, 
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I would recommend the cheaper encouragement of female mid- 
wiveSj none of whom, however, ought to be permitted to practice, 
without a regular licence, obtained — net by money— but by proofs 
of real qualifications. Such perfons could fpare more time, and 
would be found much fitter afliftants to lying-in women, than any 
furgeon, whatever may be his /kill or talents. I do not infill on 
the point of delicacy, but of abfolute fafety, being perftnded that 
hundreds of lives are deftroyed for one that is preserved by the ufe 
of inftruments in a labour. 

At fuch times alio, it is highly improprr to admit any perfon 
but the midwife and a difcreet nurfe into the apartment. To fay 
nothing of the noxioufnefs of the breath and perforation of feveraj 
-people in a clofe room, the officious folly, the filly tattle, the in- 
con iiderate language, the fluctuating hopes and fears of fo many 
goifips, rcuft be productive of the very worft effects. Let me, there, 
fore, conjure pregnant women never to comply with the requeft, 
however well meant, of their female friends, to be fent for at the 
moment of labour ; they are fureto do fome harm ; it is iropoffi- 
ble they can do any good. The patient will find quietnefs and 
<2ompolure, of far greater fervice than the noily rallying round her 
of her friends, to awaken and cherifh the idea of danger. 

After delivery, when repofe is the chief reftorative of fatigued 
nature, and when the purity of the air in the patient's chamber is 
the belt prefervative from fever, the exclufion of vifitants mult be 
4till more ftrongly infifted upon. The whifper of fond congratula- 
tion from the man fhe holds dear, and whom fhe has made happy, 
is all that fhould be allowed even for a moment. With the fame 
view of quieting auy flutter of the fpirits, and of preventing the un- 
eaiinefs which a mother naturally feels from the cries of her child, 
the operation of warning and drefling the infant mould for a few 
days be performed in an adjoining room. 

As the pains of labour, however regular in its prrgrefs and 
fcappy in its iflfue, muft produce fome irritation of (he fyltero, and 
a tendency to fever, external quietnefs, and perfect compofure of 
mind as well as of body, are certainly the firlt objects. But our 
care mould be extended to fome other points alfo. Too much at- 
tention cannot be paid to cleanlinefs : all impurities are to be in- 
ftantly removed. It is equally neceffary to change the linen often, 
*on account of its retaining the perfpirable matter, which would foon 
be thrown back into the habit, and there produce the worft effects. 
< Whenever the weather permits, the upper fafhes of the windows 
are to be let down a little to admit the frefh air ; yet fo as not to 
expofe the patient to its direct current, for fear of checking the 
gentle and falutary perfpiration, which naturally follows the fatigue 
of a labour, and is defigned to abate any inflammatory or febrile 
fymptoms. It would be no lefs dangerous to think of increafing or 
of forcing this natural difcharge by large fires, a load of bed-clothes, 
clofely drawn curtains, or the ftill more pernicious heat of caudle 
impregnated with fpices, wine, or fpirits. A fever is almoft fare to 
be the confequence of fuch ill-judged expedients, in whatever man- 
ner they may act. Sometimes they will put a total ftpp to perfpr- 
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ration, though they fet the body on fire, and thus produce the very 
evil which they were fooiifhly employed to prevent. At other 
times they caufe fo profafe and violent a fweat, as muft not only 
exhauft the ftrength of the patient, and frequentlv deftroy the 
rower of Cackling her chilj, but prepare the way for the ready at- 
" a fever upon the leaft expofure to cold. 

irate degree of warmth, therefore, will beft promote 

'i both to deep arid to oer'bire, which every woman 

feels aftei labour. The fires fhould be fuited to the feafon, or 

r tc the ftate of the weather, and made barely fufficient to 

counteracT: the effects of cold, ana^fdampnefs or moifture. The 

drinks fhould be nildand diluting ; and the bed-clothes fhould be 

us, to favour the escape of the perfpirable matter, 

they 'afford a comfortable covering. A due regard to this 

ion is the more neceffary, as the patient mult not be in a 

hurry , even when fhe may fancy her ftrength and 

fplrits recovered. She fliould be informed, that the 

womb does na refume its natural ftate for two or three weeks;- 

mat her lying bed for that time is moft conducive to fo de- 
- rable a purpofe. A fofa is very convenient to recline upon, while 
her bed is at any time adjufting, or to afford fome relief from a 
long continuance in the famepoution. But I would by no means 
advile fitting up in a chair, or removal into another room for the 
reception of company, till the end of the third week, and then 
only in cafe of the nioff. perfect. confcioufn-Ts of health and vigour. 

The cppofite extreme of two much indulgence is, indeed, more 
prevalent. It is a lamentable truth, that numbers of women, after 
having been fafely brought to bed, are killed by imaginary kind- 
nefs. They are fmothered, inftead of being kept moderately warm* 
The aftion of heat from without, is increaied within by inflamma- 
tory food and drink. Neither of thefe fhould be in any cafe al- 
lowed. Women of ftrong and full habits have nothing to fear 
from emptinefs or fatigue ; but may be faid to invite danger and 
difeafe by improper gratifications of the palate. They fhould con- 
fine themfelvesfor at leaft three or four days, to barley-water, gruel, 
and beef-tea. Very weak and delicate women may be allowed 
fomething more nutritious, fuch as calves-feet jellies, or veal and 
chicken broths, which are much better fuited to the weaknefs of 
their ftomachs, and will i'ooner afford the wanted nourifhment than 
<olid anima! lubftances. 

If the rules of temperance before hid down have been follow- 
ed during pregnancy, the patient will be eafily reconciled to ab-- 
ftemious living for a few 'days. Indeed the relaxed ftate cf the 
ftomachat this time commonly prevents any natural craving fcr 
animal food. But, if a woman has been unhappily accuftomed to 
luxuries, or if ibups fliould dilkgree with her, fhe may be indulged 
with a little fifh, a little boiled veal or dvcken,and bread pudding. 
Kvtry fucceding day will render fuch indulgence fafer. Hot fpices, 
however, and ardent lp» its in any form or mixture, are to be abfc>- 
prohibited curing the whole time of lying : t?. Wine itfelf 
do mud ■• ' . on c >r fnflam- 
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mation difappears ; and, even then, fhould be very fparingly ufed» 

not more than a glais or two being allowable at the principal meai 

only. ' 

But though quietnefs, repofe, the admiffian of frefh air, ftria 
cleanlineff, and a temperate cooling regimen, muft contribute very 
much to prevent fever, and to promote a woman's fife and fpeedy 
recovery from childbed ; yet ?.ll thefe prudent meafures will often 
fail, without her own faithful difcharge of one of the moil facred 
duties of a mother, that of fuckling her infant. Unlefs the milk, 
which is ready to gufli from her nipples, finds the proper vent, it 
will Hot only diitend and inflame the breafis, but excite a great de- 
gree of fever in the whole iyftem. Every attempt to difperfe it by 
artificial means, being an act of flagrant rebellion agahft nature, is 
r.s dangerous to the mother herf'elf, to fay nothing of her child, as 
an attempt to procure abortioa,. The evident determination of the 
blood to the breafis, for the wifeft and moft benignant purpofe, cn.n 
never be repelled with fafety. It is either depofited upon fome 
Other p?.rt, there to produce inflammation : or, if purgatives and 
fudorifics are ufed to carry it off by different outlets, the violence 
of their action muft be attended with dangerous mocks, even to the 
firmefl habit. 

It may be faid, that there are inftances without number, of 
mothers who enjoy perfect health, though they never fuckled their 
children. I potitively deny the afTertion ; and maintain, on the 
contrary, that a mother, who is not prevented by any particular 
weaknefsor difeafe from difcharging that duty, cannot neglect it with- 
out material injury to her constitution. The fame midwives who 
would afftft her in procuring a mifcarriage, if fhe wanted it, may 
now alfo undertake to difperfe her milk with the utmoft eafe ancl 
fafety. Let her not truft to the wicked delufion. The mifchief is 
not the lefs certain from its being perhaps uuperceived at the time; 
and cruelty to one child, often deftroys the power of procreating 
another. 

If we take a view of all animated nature, it is ffrecking to find, 
that woman fhould be the only monfter capable of withholding the 
nutritive fluid from her young. Such a moi.fl r, however, does 
not exift among lavage nations. They cannot feparate the idea df 
bringing forth a child, from the ueceliity of giving it fuck. The 
wives of the American favages are faid to extend this mark of 
motherly tendernefs and folictude even to infants that die upon 
the breaft. After having beftowed upon them the rites of burial, 
they come once a-day for feveral weeks, and prefs from the nipple 
a ft w drops of milk upon the grave of the departed ftrkling. I have 
i'een a drawing taken from nature by a gentleman at Botany Bay : 
it reprefented a female of that country, after having opened one of 
her veins, and made an incifion in the navel of her fkkly child, en- 
deavouring to transfufe her blood into its body, and hoping there- 
by to reftore its health, and to prolong its exiftcnce. Observation 
and experience had taught her, that the umbillical cord, or naval- 
ftriog, was the medium through which the firtus, while in the womb, 
received nourifhmeat from its mother ; fhe fancied, therefore, that 
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(h€ could transfule her blood through the fame channel, and reno- 
vate a life which was dearer to her rhan her own ! Let the mother 
in civil' 1 /ed I'ociety, who, from motives of felfifh eafeand imaginary 
pleafure, denies her infant the vital ftream with which fhe is abun- 
dantly i applied for its fuftenance, think; of the poor favage, and 
ftart with horror at her own unnatural depravity. 

It is alfo a great miftaks on the part of fuch felfifh mother.-?, to 
fancy that they caji take more pleafure by abandoning their infants 
to thecai e of hirelings. Some of them may be callous to all re- 
proaches of conicience for the frequent difeafes of thole" children ; 
but leaving moral fentiment and natural tendernefs out of the 
queftion, pleafure is infeparahryconne&ed with the enjoyment cf 
health ; and 1 have already fhewn how much this is eficlangered by 
a mother's unwillingnefs to become a nude. I need net repeat 
what I laid of the inflammation and fuppuraticti of the breaft ; but 
my hint on barrennefs, as one of the probable ccmfequerlces cf an 
attempt todiiperfe the milk, may be farther enforced by cbferving, 
ihat the womb i6 the part moft likely to be affected in fuch cafes :' 
the repelled humour has often been depofited on that delicate or- 
gan, and has there produced deep-feated and frequently incurable 
ulcer6. Many inftances of this fort, as well as of other diforders 
arifing from the fame caufe, and equally fatal to fecundity, gave 
rife to my former aiTertion, however harfh it may found in the ear 
of faftrionable perrerfenefs. 

But lean with equal confidence affure the fond parent, faith- 
ful to her truft, and eager to cherifh her infant with the vital fluid 
which nature has kindly given her for that purpoie, that nothing 
elfe can fo effectually promote her recovery from childbed, the 
fpeedy return of good health, and the long continuation of that in- 
valuable bleffing. Befides, all nurfes concur in declaring, that the 
aft itfelf is attended with fweet, thrilling, and delightful fenfations 
of which thofe only who have felt them can form any idea. 

I have already admitted, that a mother may be prevented 
from giving fuck, by lome particular weaknefs or diforder ; and m 
touchiog on the fame liibjeft in another work, I obferved that 
women of delicate constitutions, fubje£ to hyfteric fits, or other 
nerrens affections, made very bad nurles. I^eft that remark might 
give too great a fcope to escufes, on the ground of pretended weak- 
ness or delicacy, 1 added, tfrrt every mother who could, ought c=r- 
ia : uly to perform fo tender and agreeable an office. I now go 
farther, and maintain, that every woman, who is < not able and 
willing to dif charge the duties of a mother, has no right to become 
one. The fame perlbnal defect, or conftitutional infirmity, which 
nr ay difqualU'y her for nurhcg, ought to be confidered as an equally 
ilrong difqualification for marrying. But if, after marriage, any 
fubfequent difeafe or accident fhould render the difcharge of a 
mother's firft duty impracticable or dangerous, me is, in fuch cafes 
only bLamelels for calling in the aid of another tQ fuck'e her child. 
' In the next chapter, I fhall have occsUion to ipeak of the falu- 
fnn efFcfts of fhe mother's milk on the new-born iotinr. The 

■; mvprefent obfiTraiio 9 co n ^ t*. women', 
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the free and natural difcharge of that precious current is eilential to 
their own health and fafety. But as feme young mothers, how- 
ever well-inclined, may be difcouraged from perfevering in their 
attempts to give luck, by the difficulty, awkwardnefs, or pain, at- 
tending the firft experiments, I lhall fubjoin for their direction in 
fuch cafes, a few rules laid down by the moft approved writers on 
midwifery. 

The firft advice given by thofe eminent practitioners is, to put 
the child to the breaft as foou after delivery and due repofe as the 
itrength of the mother wiil permit, care having been previoufly taken 
to warn the breafts with a little warm milk and water, in order to 
remove the bitter, vil'cid fubftance, which is furnifhed round the 
nipple to defend the parts from excoriation or iorenefs. When 
the woman has never nuried before v the nipples at firft are fome- 
tiraes not lufficiently prominent to afford a proper hold for the 
child. The ends alfo of the fmall tubes through which the milk 
paftes, are contracted, to prevent its flowing out fpontaneouily. — 
From thefe circumftances, a3 well as from the inexpertnefs both of 
the mother and the infant, fome pain and difficulty may arife. But 
the common practice of having the breafts drawn by an old child, 
or fome thrown perlbn, is deemed improper, becaufe the degree of 
violence ufed on thefe occafions will often irritate and inflame the 
parts, and frighten the woman againft the renewal of fuch painful 
experiments. Much gentler means will produce the deHred effect. 
The breafts mould be fomented with flannels dipt in warm water ; 
and then a glafs or ivory cup, mounted on a bag of elaftic gum, 
ought to be applied in fuch a manner to the nipple, that it will draw 
it out gently and gradually, while by moderate preffure on the fides 
of the breaft with the hands the milk will be pufhed forward. In 
obftinate cafes, inftruments of more attractive power may be ufed, 
though with caution, for fear of injuring the breaft. 

If the difficulty be not owing to a flatnefs of the nipple (upon 
the principal caufe of which I before hazarded a conjecture) but 
to a little rigidity of the milk-veffels, nothing more ; s necefliry than 
the warm fomentation above recommended. The ftiffneisor con- 
rractions of the ends of thofe fine tubes will gradually yield to the 
natural efforts of the infant. They will foon become ftraight, fo 
as no longer to impede the egrefs of the milk, which is drawn into 
them by the fuction. Impatience, or exceflive eagernefs, in thefe 
cafes as in all others, defeats its own end. The attempts at firft 
(hould neither be too often repeated, nor too long continued ; and 
when the child is put to the breaft, the mother ought to be fup- 
porteiby pillows in bed, in a reclining pofture, and with due pre- 
cautions againft catching cold. 

Such are the dictates of enlightened practice, of which lam 
happy to avail myfelf,as an additional incitement to mothers not to 
fhrink from their duty. A little pain is eafily iurmounted, and is 
followed by iafting pleafure. I muft not omit another caution 
given by the fame writers, in cafe of any par icular forenefs oi the 
nipples, always to procure the belt medical affiftance, as the mcdes 
of treatment purlued by ignorant perfons are, in tnefe inftances 
more efpecially 9 no lefs injurious, than abfurd. 
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CHAP. IV. 

OF THE NURSING AND REARING OF CHILDREN. 
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_jVERY thing is perfect, fays Ropau, as it comes out of the 
Rands or God ; but every thing degenerates in the hands of man. 
This is particularly true of the human fpecies. If the mother du- 
ring pregnancy, has not fullered any injury from accident, or 
from h p r own imprudence ; and if, after the accefTion of labour, 
neither (he nor the midwife has disturbed or impeded the efforts of 
nature ; the offspring of ftrong and healthy parents is Aire at the 
birth to be well formed, healthy and vigorous. Any inftances to 
the contrary are fo rare and extraordinary, as almoft to leave fome 
douftof the pofiibility of fuch an event ; yet it appears from the- 
bed calculations, that at leafl: one half of the children born, die 
before tney are twelve years old. Of the furviving half at that 
period, how many per fh before they att?in to maturity ! Ho\» 
many others are ftinted in their growth, did orted in their figure, or 
too much enfeebled ever to enjoy the real fweets of life ! What a 
train of ills feem to await the precious charge, the moment it is 
taken out of the hands of nature ! But as the mcft of thefe calam- 
ities are the confequences of mifmanagement or negle£t, I (hall en- 
deavour to ftiew how they may be prevented by tender and ratioiN 
al attention. 

SECTION I. 

Of the influence of Air on the Health arid Lives of Children, 

THE full want of a new-born infant is clearly manifefted by 
its cries, notarifmg from any fenfe of pain, but from a ftimulus or 
impulfe to expand the lungs, and thereby open a free r>affage for 
the circulation of the blood, and for admiflion of air, fo eflential to 
the exiftence of every living creature. While the child lay in the 
womb, its lungs were in a* collapfed cr fhriveiled date ; it received 
all its fupplies through the medium of the naval-firing. But at 
its birth a very obvious change takes place. The pulfation or 
throbbing of this cord firft ceaf°s at the remoter! part, and then by 
flow degrees, nearer and nearer to the child, till the whole firing be- 
comes qu te fi c id, all circulation being confined to the body 
of the infant- It is then that the cries of a healthy child are heard ; 
in conlecuence of which the air rufhes into the lungs ; their tubes 
and cellular fpaces are dilated ; the bofom heaves ; the cavity of 

thechcltis enlarged ; and the blood flows with the utmoft eafe . 

But as the air paffes out, the lungs again collaple, and the courfe 
of the bl o.I receives a momentary check, till a freih influx or in- 

ai ion of air in concurrence with the action of the heart and 
arteries, renews the former falutary procels, which never ceafes 

i \g life. 
I he air thus inhaled, after imparting its vital properties to the 
whole frame, takes up the perfpirabie matter conftantly ifluing 
h n " furface of the lungs, and carries off, on its cxpui- 

(35) 
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fion, a conOderable p?rt of the noxious and fuperfluous humours of 
the body. Its purity is of courle deftroyed, and, in confequence 
cf being frequently breathed, it becemes unfr- for refpintion. In 
a confined place, therefore, it is not air we inhale, but our own 
effluvia ; and every other cauf>, whirh tends to wafte or pollute 
the air, renders it in fome degree injurious to the ftrength and 
health of thofe who breathe it. 

In this account of one of the moft important of the vi^l func- 
tions, I have avoided the minute details of anatomical Hence > w : : ch 
•would indeed, have made it more accurate, but lefs intelligible to 
the generality of my female readers. I thought it far better to 
explain to them, in as familiar language as I could, the canfe of an 
infant's cry at the moment of its birth, with t le hope of rendering 
them attentive to the purity ofxwhat nature To ftrer.uoufly do, rand?. 
The quality of the air we breathe, 13 of -much greater confeqnencej 
than our food or drink, at every period of life, but particularly in 
infancy, a ftate of the utraoft delicacy and weaknefs. Good air 
braces, bad air relaxes, the tender frame ; the former is a fource of 
health and vigour, the latter of infirmity and difeafa. 

It fhould therefore be the firft object of a . pregnant woman's 
care, to fecure, at le.ft £.r the time of her lyiDg-in, a wholefome 
titration, lnftead of flying from the country to town, as many do, 
fhe fhould fly from town to the country. If her circumftances will 
not admit of this, me muft fix her abode in as open and airy a 
ftreet as fhe can, and at as great a diftance as poffible from noife, 
from tumult, and from thofe nuifances which contaminate the at- 
mofphere of great cities. Let her apartments be lofty and fpacious, 
dry rather than warm, and expofed to the fun's morning rays. I 
fcave already explained the importance of cleanlinefs, and of occa- 
fion ally letting down the upper fafhes of the bed- room windows in 
fine weather, to admit frefh air, and to prevent fever. An atten- 
tion to thefe points is not lefs neceflary on the new-born infant's 
account, than on his mother's. Let not the firft air he breathes be 
foul from -confinement, too much rarefied by heat, or charged with 
any noxious exhalations. The mild temperature to which he has 
been ufed in the womb, renders it very proper to preferve for fome 
time the fame moderate degree of warmth in his new place of refi- 
dence. But he is not on that account, to be reafted before a great 
fire, or kept panting in fleam and pollution. 

If the room be kept properly ventilated and free from impurity, 
the infant will foon get hardy enough to be taken cut into the 
open air, not only without the leaft danger, but with the greateft 
advantage ; provided always that the feafon cf the year, and the 
fia'.e of the weather, encourage fuch early experiments. A month 
fpent within doors, is confinement long' enough in almoft every 
cafe ; and the nurfery is then to be frequently exchanged for green 
fields and funny eminences. There your child will drink, as it 
were, the vital ttream pure from its fource; he will draw in at 
every breath frefh f'upplies of ftrength and alacrity ; while the bra- 
cing a£tion of the air on the furface of his body, will give a degree 
of firomefs unattainable by any other means. 
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In the courfe of a few months, the ftate of the weather need 
not be much regarded ; and its unfavourable changes, ur.lefs the 
heat or cold be intenfe, muft not operate as a c' eck on thofe daily 
excurfions from the nurfery. Our climate is very fickle ; we fhall 
fufFer much from its rapid variations, if we are not freely expqfed 
to them in early life ; do not therefore facrifice !he future comfort 
and fafety of the grown man, to miflaken tenderaefs for the inf int. 
If your child be accuftomed from the cradle to go cut in all wea- 
thers, he will have nothing to fear from the bleak n^rth, or the ful- 
try fouth,but will bear every change of feafon, of climate, avid of 
atraofphere, not only without danger, but without pain or inconve- 
nience. 

What is here faid of the importance of frefh air, and of fre- 
quent expofure to all forts of weather, in early life, mult derive ad- 
ditional weight from a confideration of the bad eff cts of confine- 
ment and of unwh->lefome air upon children. This part of the fub- 
je£t is pretty fully difcuiTed in my " Domeftic Medicine." I there 
explained the reafon why fo few of the infants that are put into 
Infpitals or parilh work-houfes live. Such places are penerally 
crowded with old, fickly, and infirm people, by which means the 
air is rendered fo extremely pernicious, that it becomes a poifoa to 
young children. . I alfo took notice of one of the worft affections 
of poverty in great towns, where the poorer fort of inhabitants live 
in low, dirty, confined houfes, to which the frefh air has hardly any 
accefs. Though grown people, who are hardy and robuit, may 
live in fuch fituations, yet they generally prove fatal to their off- 
fpring, few of whom arrive at maturity, and thofe who do are 
weak and deformed. . 

While I was confidering the hard lot of the poor, mctt\ of 
whofe children perifh becaufe the wretched parents are not in a 
condition to take them often out into the open air, I could not 
but obferve that the rich were without any excufe for neglecting 
fo efleatial a part of their duty. It is their bufinefs to fee that their 
children be daily carried abroad, and that they be kept in the open 
air for a fufficient time. This will always fucceed better, if the 
mother goes along with them. Servants are often negligent in thefe 
matters, and allow a child to fit or lie on the damp ground, inftead 
of leading or carrying it about. The mother furely needs air as 
w.ll as her children, and how can (he be better employed than in 
attending them ? 

Ip the fame chapter, i had farther occafion to cenfure a very 
bad, though a very prevailing cuftom, of making children fleep 
in i'mall apartments, or crowding two or three beds into one cham- 
ber. Inftead of this, the nurfery and the fleeping-rooms ought al- 
ways to be the largeft and moft airy apartments in the boufe. — 
When children are fhut up in fmall rooms, the air not only becomes 
unwholefome, but the heat relaxes their folids, renders them deli- 
cate, and difpjfes them to colds, and many other diforders, partic- 
ularly of the convulfive kind. All medical men, who have had 
much praaice in the treatment of children, agree in opinion, that 
convulfion-fits, of which fo many infants die, are to be chiefly alcri- 
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ben to a confined and impure air. I with to imprefs this truth on 
the minds of mothers andnurfes,to make them fenfible of the clan- 
ger of fmall or clofe rooms, and of the pernicious folly of covering 
3th infant's face in bed, or the front of its cradle, and thereby ma- 
king it breathe the fame air over and over all the time it fleeps. 

It may be of no lefs confequence to repeat and enforce my 
cautions top rents agaibft fending their children, while very young, 
or indeed at anv age, to crowded (rhools, the atmofphere of which 
is really a fl mating mats of putrid effluvia. The breath and per- 
fpiration of lb many perfons in a room, even fuppofiag them all to 
be in good health, muft wafte and corrupt the air, deftroy its vital 
proper tie?, and of courfe render it wholly mint for the fupport of 
animal life. But fhould any one child happen to be difeafed, ?\\ 
the reft are very likely to catch the infection. ' When I fee a ppoif 
baby, before it can v/ell walk, carried in a nurfe's arms to fchool, 
I really feel ftronger emotions of pity, and of alarm for its fafety, 
than if I had feen it conveyed to a peft houfe. In thejatt!r place, 
children would be kept feparate, and proper means would be ufed 
to prevent the fprsading of contagion ; in the former, all are thrown 
together, and there remain with relaxed lungs, open pores, and 
(teaming bodies, fo as to render it almoft impoffible for any to 
efcape. 

As thoufands of children die every year the victims of difeafes 
caught at fchools, and as tine health and conftitutiens of Rill greater 
numbers are irretrievably ruined by the confinement and the bad air 
of fuch places, parents muft not be offended at the feeming harfh- 
lic fs of my language in reprobating fo abfurd, fo cruel, and fo un- 
natural a practice. I know that as foon as children begin to run 
about, they require the mod watchful care to prevent mischief. — 
Will any mother urge this as a reafon for being tired of them, and 
for confining, as it were in flocks, that reftlefs activity which is 
wifely defigned by nature to promote their growth and vigour? — 
Will fhe, from a w'um to fcve nerfelf fome trouble, or to gain time 
for other btifinefs infinitely lefs important, fend her little babes to 
fchool, under the (illy pretence of keeping diem out of harm's way ? 
I hope what I have already faid is fufiicient to -onvince perfons of 
common understanding, that they cannot be expofed to greater 
ham, than by being fixed to a feat in the midft of noxious Ream 
for fix or (even hours a day, which fhould be fpent in the open air 
and cheerful exercife. 

Should it b" alledged, that children are fent young to fchool, 
from a becoming zenl for their early improvement, I need only- 
reply, tnat learning, however defirable, is too dearly bcugni at the 
expmceof the conftituiion. Befides, learning can never be ac- 
quire 1 by.fach prep oftercus means. Confinement and bad air are 
not lefs injurious to the mind, than to the body; and nothing fo 
effectually prevents the growth of the intellectual faculties, as pre- 
mature application. Sending a child to fchool in his nurfe's arms, 
is the fure way to make him an idiot, or to give him an unconquera- 
ble di{guft,to books : the only book he fhould then look at, is the 
great volume of calmer This is legible at every age : ■and is as grat- 
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ifying to a child as to a man : Tt abounds with the mod delightful 
and moft ufeful information : it is equally conducive to pleafure, 
health, and knowle 'ge. 

•* A thoufand abfurdities in the fafhionable modes of education 
prefent themfelves now to my view ; bur. I mud only t;ik* notice of 
errors in the phyfical treatment, of children ; an ! furely no error of 
t his fort can be more reprehenfible, than that which i have been 
juft Jefcribing. Debility of body and mind is the certain confe- 
quence of lending very young children to fcbopl ; and of fending 
them, at any age, to crowded or confined fchnols. The terms of 
ipftra£Uon are in general fo low, that a mr.fter or mifirefs of a 
i hool is obliged to take a great number of fchclars, in order to get 
a living ; and can feldp'm afford to rent a fpacous room in an open 
and elevated fituation. Yet not only t\ is is as aMclutely receffary 
for health, but a large play-ground alfo, where even day-lcholars 
mould be permitted ro go out frequently to talre the freflindfe of 
the vital breeze. The plants of genius and of manhood cann^c 
fljurifh but by frequent expofure to the enlivening rays of the fun, 

SECTION II. 

Of warm and cold Bathing,, 

IN obferving the regular fucceHion of an infant's wants, after- 
:'.ie fupply of air procured by its firft cries, its . feeming unclearl"- 
nefs attracts our notice. The ikin appears covered with a fl.ppery 
ie, which foon dries and forms a kind of fcurf. Ibis mould be 
warned off very gently with a foft fpunge and warm water, having 
a little foap diflbived in it. Nurfes, in general, are as eager to re- 
move every ipeck of it, as if it was the mod offenjive impurity, 
though it is perfectly harmlefs, and will e?fily come away in three 
or four warnings, without the dinger of hard rubbing, or the : 
of improper, and fometimes very injurious, contrivances. Q 
meut; or greafy fubftances cannot fail to ill! up the little orifices of 
the pores, and to put a flop to infepfible perfpi ration- Spirits .cf. 
any kind are ftill worfe, on account of their hJaromatory effect.— • 
Even Galen s advice to fprinklethe child's body w\\ that the 

glutinous matter may be more effectually rubbed off, is aVoeit un- 
ueceffary. I have no particular objection to the modern improve- 
mint on that hint, which confifts in diffolving fait in the warm bath, 
with a view of giving it the agreeable flimulus, as well as the clean- 
ing and bracing properties of fea-water ; but I would not encour- 
age any folicitude in this refpect, as the eafieff and nmplefl mode 
of proceeding will fully anfwer the defired end. 

In the hardy ages of antiquitv, we are told that the Germans 
ufed to plunge their new born infants into the freezing waters of 
the Rhine, to inure them betimes to the fevere cold of their native 
country. I need not take any pains to point out the danger oi fol- 
bwing fuch an example in our times, when mothers and nurfes are 
too apt to run into the oppofite extreme of unnerving effeminancy, 
Iu this, as in every thing elie, the golden mean is the line of wil- 
dom— the hue to fce purl'ued by -rational aifc&ios. It would be 
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extremely hazardous to dip the tender body of a child, reeking 
fr m the womb, in cold waier, and to keep it there during the ne- 
ceflary operation of waihing ; but 'he ule of the cold bath may be 
Taiely brought about by degrees in five or fix months after the birtn; 
and will 'hen be found net only one of the beft means of promo- 
ting health and ftrength, but of preventing alfo many of the moft 
dif:r?fiing complaints to which children are fubject. The following 
method 1 can '•onftdently recommend, having had frequent oppor- 
tunities of obiVrving its falutary effects. 

The temperature of the bath proper for a new-born infant, 
fh uld appr ach nearly that of the fituation which he has juft quit- 
ted. It is proper to acquaint thofe who may not have an inltru- 
ment to afcertain the degree of heat, that abfolute precision in that 
ret'pect is by no means neceffary ; their feelings will inform them 
with iufficient ex'&nefs when the water is rather warmer than 
new milk ; a little l'olution of foap, as I before obferved, is all that 
is waited tu increafe its f ftnefs and its purifying effect. The ope- 
ration of w.^ filing fh uld be performed in a veflel large enough to 
all >w room for the expanfion of the infant's limbs, and for eafily 
difcovering any defect in its ftru&ure, or any accident which may 
have happened to it during labour : either may be often remedied 
by timely care, but may become incurable through delay or neg- 
lect. The child fhould not be kept in the bath longer than five or 
fix minutes ; and the moment it is taken out, it mould be wrapped 
up in a foft warm blanket, and there kept for a few minutes in a 
ftate of gentle motion. 

I would not have any difference made, either in the tempera- 
ture of the bath, or the time of th" infant's continuance in it, for 
the firft month. The unclranlinefs of young children renders f re- 
cm nt w.fhing neceflary. It mould be the firft object of attention 
i:: te mornhg, and the laft at n:* t ; buti-. fhould not be perform- 
ed with a full ftomach, £ven when the child receives all its (upplies 
from the breaft. I his is the only caution which need be added to 
thofe already given concerning gentlenefs in the manner of warn- 
ing, {'pace enough in the bathing- veflel, and ftrict care to wipe the 
child dry, and wrap it warm the inftant it is taken out of the bath, 
when expofure to cold would be doubly dangerous from the natu- 
ral delicacy of the infant, and from the immediately preceding 
warmth, and the epennefs of the pores. 

After the firft month the warmth of the water mav be leffened, 
but almoil imperceptibly fo as to guard againft the rifle of fudden 
changes or too rafh experiments. The mildnefs of the weather and 
the evident increnfe of the civ Id's ftrength, muft be taken into 
confideration ; for, though cold water is very ferviceable in bracing 
weak and relaxed habits, yet, if tried too foon, its ftimulus on the 
furface may be too ftrong, and the powers of reaction within too 
weak, fo that th.e worft confequences may follow. Thefe will be 
prevented by a gradual diminution of the temperature of the water, 
and by clofe attention to its effects, when reduced nearer and ftiil 
nearer to a ftate of coldnefs. If immerfion in the bath be quickly 
followed by a glow all oyer the body, and a perceptible Uvelinei'a 
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in the child, we may befure that the water has not been too cold 
for his constitution, and that we have proceeded with due care. — 
But fhould «t produce chillnefs, evident langcur, and deprefiicn, we 
muft make the water a little warmer next time, and not venture 
upon the cold bath till we are encouraged by more favourable ap- 
pearances. 

It would tend rather to increafe than to clear up the doubts of 
mothers and nurfes, were I to enter into a detail of all the infirmi- 
ties and difeales, in which the cold bath would be ferviceable or in- 
jurious, not only during infancy, but at a more advanced period of 
life. There are many nice diftinctions in a variety of complaints^ 
whsre the greatefl medical /kill and experience are neceSary, to de- 
ckle on the propriety or impropriety of reforting to lb powerful, but 
at the lame timefo Hazardous, a remedy. I muft, however, forbid 
its ufe in complaints of the bowels ; affections of the lungs ; erup- 
tions on the infant's (kin ; and in cafes of extreme weaknefs, indi- 
cated bv the before-mentioned fymptoms of chillnefs and apparent 
lofs of ftrength and fpirits alter immernon. With fuch reftraints 
on indifcreet rafhnefs, it is hardly poifible that a woman can do 
wrong in purfuing the plan which 1 have pointed out, for reducing 
the warmth of the water by very flow and almoft imperceptible 
degrees, till it can be employed quite cold with fafety and benefit. 

There is no doubt but a great deal of mifchief has refulted 
from the too early and injudicious ufe of the cold lath. I per- 
fectly agree with Dr. Untierwa&w his equally fenfible and humane 
.remark, t'~at " to fee a little infant, three or four days old, the oft- 
fpring perhaps of a delicate motner, who has not ftrength even to 
fuckle it, waihca up to the loins and breaft in cold water, expcfed 
for feveral minutes, perhaps in the midft of winter (when ervj ' 
are more inclined to difrafe than thole born in iumnier) itfrlf ip 
continued ftream, and the fond mother covering h.-r ears i ader 
bed-clothes, that me may not be dif+rtfied t>y Its cr« evej 

ftruck me as a piece of unnereflary feverity, a^d favours - . of 
kind^efs, as p'u ginp: an ic fan* a fecond or &\rd lime ir o a . of 
water, with its mouth open and gafping f r breath, in the I !-t. - 
ioned mode of cold bathing: b^th of which often induce cramps 
and pains in the bowels, and weaknefs of the lower extremities, but 
rarely an increafe of ftrengh. 

I hope the advice which I have given refpeeting the proper 
temperature of the bath during the firfl months of infancy will ope- 
rate as a check on the " unneceffary feverity" fo juftly cenfured in 
the firft part of this obfervation. But the error poi ted cut in. the 
cld-fafhioned mode of cold bathing, may not be fo eafily corrected, 
unlefs fome ilrong and clear reafons are aifigned for difcontinuing 
the dangerous part of that practice- 

"W omen fhould therefore be informed that the immediate effect, 
of immerfionin cold water, at any age, is a fudden contraction of 
the pores and biood-veflels of the ikm, and a general repulsion op 
throwing back of the fluids towards the internal parts. Tiie chill- 
ing fenfation excites the moft vigorous efforts of the organs of life* 
particularly the heart acd arteries, to increafe the heat withia the 
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body, and refift the fhock given to the fnrface. This is what is 
called action and re-action, the degree of the latter being always in 
proportion to the violence of the former, and to the ftrength rf the 
conftitution. Hence ari(es that delightful gin w, which Icllows the 
firft impreffion of cold ; and, fo far, the full play of the vial organs 
is as pleafant as it is falutary. But, as the hicreafed heat foot) pr.lTes 
off from the body, if it be continued in the writer, or taken cut 
and directly plunged into it again, the animal powers are \i\i le to 
be exhaufted by inceffant or repeated efforts to produce mere heat 
and to overcome the action of the external cold. Grown perfons 
have often experienced the fatal confequences of too long a ftay in 
the water. What then muft the effects of a fecond and third dip be 
upon the tender and delicate frame of an infant, whofe vital power 
is proportionally feeble ? Befides the rifk cf extinguishing 'the faint 
iparks of life, an accumulation of humours in the head, fhgnations 
of the blood in other parts, and cocvulfion fits, are very likely to 
take place. But though none of thefe mebnchc'.y circumftanc :.s 
ihould happen at the moment, a ftoppage of growth, and a punineis 
of habit, muft certainly f . How fo inconuderate an abufe of the very 
means beft calcu! ted, under proper management, to promote health, 
expanfion, and vigour. 

In cafes of previous indifpofition, or difeafe; where the cold 
bath may be prefcribed as a remedy, the danger to a poor infant 
muft be ftill greater from an injudicious mode of proceeding. I 
took no fmall pains in my " Domeftic Medicine,*' to expose the 
whims and prejudices of nurfes in this refpecl. They would be 
objects of ridicule, were they nor. often attended with the meft 
ierious confequences. I mould fmile; for inftance, at the remains 
of fuperftitious weaknefs, in believing that the whole virtue cf 
the water depends upon its being coniecrated to a particular faint, 
were it not that moft of thefe holy wells, as they are c?.Hcd, are very 
unfit for bathing, and, what is worfe, that the child is kept too 
long in the water, and that due attention is Hot paid to frcticn and 
warmth afterwards. Some of thofe filly women place their cosfi* 
deuce in a certain number cf dips, as three, ieven, crnine, though 
every dip after the firft, at each time of bathing, net only defeats 
the hope of benefit, but increafes the ftrong probability of much 
jnifchief. This may indeed be avoided, by dipping the infant only 
once at a time ; but even in that cafe, the magisai number of dips 
is very infufficient for any defirable purpofe. I have alfo known 
nurfes who would net dry a child's ikm after bathing, left it mould 
deftroy the effects of the water ; others will even put cloths dipt in 
the water upon the child, and either put it to bed, or fuller it to 
go about in that condition. This is fometimes done with impur.i- 
ty by grown perfons, who refort to the famous fpring at Malvern 
m Glouceflerlhire, for the cure cf particular complaints of the cu- 
taneous clafs ; but it would be little inert of frenzy to make iuch. 
an experiment upon children. 

c L ' rhe enly way of fecuring to an infant all the falutary effecls 
or the cold bath, without the leaft poflibility of harm-, is to prepare 
him for it ia the flow and cautious manner before recommended 
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This may be accomplifrVd, under favourable circumilar.ces, in fiv» 
or fix months. Ram or river water is fitter for the purpofe of 
bathing, than pump or fpring water ; though the latter, in cafe 









neceihty, may be ufed, after having been expoied for fome hours 
to the fun or the atmofphere. The child mull not be dipped when 
its body is hot, or its ftomach full, and ihould be put only once 
under the water at each time of bathing. Ail the benefit, as before 
obferved, depends upon the firft fhock, and the re-acli n of the 
fyftem. In order to prevent a Hidden and ftror.g determination of 
the blood fo the head, it is always advifeable to dip the cfrld with 
this part foremoft, and to be as expeditious as pTfible in wafhirsg 
away all impurities. I have been already fo particular in my direc- 
tions to have the young bather inftautly wiped dry, and wrapped 
up in a foft warm blanket that I need not repeat them ; biu i muii 
add another injunction, whic is, not to put the child to bed, but 
to keep it for fome time in gentle motion, arrd to accompany the 
whole prccefs with lively fmgirg. It is of far greater importance 
than moft people may be aware of, toafibeiate in early life the idea 
of pleafure and cheerfulnefs with fo falutary an operation. 

During the ufe of the lukewarm bath, the whole body is to be 
immerfed in it every night as well as morning. But when rt courfe 
is had to cold bathing, it murl be ufed in the manner above prefcri- 
bed in the morning only. At night it will be enough to wafh the 
lower parts ; and even for this purpofe a little warm water may be 
added to the cold in fevere weather. Every danger will thus be 
avoided; everv benefit will be iecured ; and the habit of perfonaf. 
cleanlinefs beng rendered familiar in childhood, will be retained 
through life, and viil contribute very much to its duration and en- 

i Dyuieat. 

SECTION III. 

Of Children s Brefs. 

THERE is not any part of my profefTionai labours winch I 
review witn greater pleafure, than my exertions in early life to ref- 
cue inf tcts from the cruel tortures of fwathing, of rollers, and of 
bandage?. When I flrfl ventured to take up the (ubject, ;<.bout 
half a century ?.go, it certainly required the ardour, the cour 
the enthufiafm of youth, to animate my oppoiltion, not only to the 
prevalence of cuftom and the fiubbomefs of eld prejudices, but to 
the Joclrines of the Faculty thernfelves. Abfurd as we may now 
thiak the practice of twaddling and wrapping up a child, till it was 
as (till as a leg of wood ; the arguments in favour of a loofe and 
ea r v drefs, which i made ufe of in my Inaugural Dijfertation* were 
vehemen'ly combated by the molt eminent men, who at that time 
taught me 'icine in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. The reform 
which has fince taken place, though not carried to the extent that 
it ought to be, is an encouragement to ufe lefs referve in condem- 
ning the remains of fo pernicious a fyftem. 

It rannot be deemed a matter of aftonilhment, while medical 
men declared thernfelves advocates for fuch a mode of cloathiug, 

* De icfo-itum vita confer Yanda, 
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that it fhould be carried to the moft dangerous excels, by ignorant, 
bufy, or felf-conceited women. They fancied that the fhape, 
beauty, and health of the infant depended wholly on the expert- 
nefs of the perfbn employed in dreiling it. The mid- wife was to 
new-mould the head, and to fhape every limb, according to her 
own fancy, and then to retain the parts, in the form fhe gave them, 
by clofe preflure. Her ftupid prefumption was farther encouraged 
by the vanity of parents, who, too often defirous of making a lhow 
of the infant as foon as it was born, were ambitious to fee it made 
j in perfect trim, and to have as much finery heaped upon it as 
pillble. Thus it came to be thought as 1 neceffary for a midwife to 
excel in bracing and dreiling an infant, as for a furgeon to be ex- 
pert in applying bandages to a broken limb ; and the pjor child, as 
foon as it came into the world, had as many rollers and wrappers 
applied to its body, as if every bone had been fractured in the 
birth ; while thofe cruel ligatures were often fo tight, as not only to 
gall and wound its tender frame, but even to obftruc! the motion 
of the heart, lungs, and other organs neceffary for life. 

In the progrefs of folly and vice, when the influence of de- 
praved fociety had extinguished in the breafts of many mothers 
every (park of natural affeftion, and had prompted them to abandon 
their children to the care cf hirelings, the mercenary nurfe was 
glad, for the fake of her own eafe,to follow what phyficians taught, 
and midwives pra&ifed. The infant was kept fwathed in the form 
of an Egyptian mummy, as incapable of motion as the latter, and 
almoft as deftitute of every fyraptom or indication of life, except 
its unavailing cries. Though dwarfimcefs, deformity, dileafes, or 
death, mult have frequently been the confequence, yet the nurfe 
eicaped all blame, as the bandages prevented any limbs from being 
broken, and the poor victim bound hand and foot, might be thrown 
any where, and there left with the utmoft indifference, while fhe 
attended to her private concerns. 

The only thing relating to the drefs of infants which feemed 
to arife from any tendernefs, was a regard to its warmth : Unfort u- 
nately this was carried too far : and children fuffered from the 
quanti ty, as well as from the tightnefs of their clothes. Every child 
has fome degree of fever after the birth ; and if it be loaded with 
too many clothes, the fever muft be iDcreafed, often to fuch a de- 
gree, from the concurrence of other caufes of heat, as to endanger 
the life of the infant. Even though no fever fhould be excited,, 
the greateft debility muft be the confequence of keeping a child in 
a ftate of perpetual wafte by exceffive perforation. Befides, in 
inch a condition, a child is liable to catch cold upon expofure to the 
ieaft breath of air ; and its lungs, relaxed by heat, and never fuffi- 
ciently expanded, are apt to remain weak and flaccid for life, fo 
that every cold will have the moft alarming tendency, and probably 
terminate in an aflhma, or a confumption. 

All the former evils, ariang from the fallacy of medical theo- 
ries, from, the prefumption of midwives, the folly of parents, the un- 
willingnefs cf ibme mothers to do their duty in becoming riurfes, 
the feliifh views of hirelings, and the quite oppolite, though ao lefs 
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fatal fuggetions of misguided tendernefs, were farther aggravated 
by the imperious dilates of fafhion. Reafon, experience, and true 
tafte, would have long fince triumphed over fillv speculations, ig- 
norance, and caprice, had not every conlideration been facrificed 
to prevailing forms ; lb that from the infant to its fwaddling-clothes, 
to its grand-mother in her fhroud, drefs mutt be wholly regulated 
by the etiquette of falhion. Againft this (pedes of hitherto un- 
fhaken tyranny, I (hall therefore point the chief force of my argu- 
ments ; after a few more ftrictures on the abfurdity and perni- 
cioufnefs of the other cau(e— of tight and oppreflive doarhing, 
which has really inflicted deeper wounds en population, than fam- 
ine, peftilence, and the fword. 

To begin with the error of phyiicians : it is almott inconceiva- 
ble, how any fet of men, who profefTed to be the admirers and fol- 
lowers of nature, fhould have been fo totally blind to her obvious 
mode of proceeding in the prel'ervation of infant life. She forms 
the body (oft and flexible to facilitate its future growth ; (he fur- 
rounds the fetus in the womb with fluids, to prevent its receiving 
any injury from unequal prefhVe, and to defend it againft every 
thing that might in the leaft cramp or confine its motions ; fhe a- 
dapts the fame means to the fafe delivery of the child, all whofe 
bones are fo griftly and elafric as to yield with furprifing pliancy to 
every obftruclion in the act Of labour, and afterwards to refume 
their proper form, unlefs reftrained or diftorted by the bufy inter- 
ference of man. Yet people of pretended fciencehave been bold 
enough to affert, that a child, when it comes into the world, is 
almoft a round ball ; and that it is the nurfes part to affift nature in 
bringing it to a proper Jhape. We fhould rather fay, let the meddling 
hand be amputated, which dares to < ffer violence to the works of 
nature, if, tnrough the inexpertnefs or impatience of the midwife, 
any of the child's delicate limbs have been fractured or put cut of 
joint, they will require immediate care and prcper bandages ; but 
let not prefumptuous follv attempt to mend whnc nature has made 
perfect, orperveriely confine what was formed for the unneft free- 
dom of m -tion and expansion. 

I have often had occafion to obferve, that the inftinct cf brutes 
is an unerring guide in whatever regards the prel'ervation of animal 
life. Do rhey employ any artificial means to mould the limbs of 
their young, or to bring them to a proper fiape ? Though many of 
th-fe are Extremely delicate when they come into the world, yet we 
never find th°m grow weak or crooked for want of fwaddling-bands. 
Is nature let's kind or lefs attentive to the human fpecies ? Surely 
not ; bur we take the bufineis out of nature's hands, and are juftly 
punifhed for our arrogance and temerity. 

This argument mav be rendered ftiil more unanfwerable by an 
appeal to the conduct of thrfe nations that approach nearest to a 
ftate of nature. They have no idea of the neceflity of rollers or 
bandages to ftrengthen the imaginary weaknefs, or/<? bring to a prop* 
erjbape the imaginary deformities of their infants. They allow 
them from their birth the full ufe of every organ ; carry them abroad 
m the ©pen air ; wafh tfteir bodies daily m cold water ; and give 
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them no other food or phyfic but the truly mediciml and nutritive 
fluid with which the mothers are benignantly fijpplied by nature. 
Such management tends to render their children fo ftjrcngand har- 
dy that by the time our puny infants get cut of the nurie s arms, 
theirs are able to fluff for themfelves. I refrrve fome remarks en 
the perfect: (nape of thofe lavages for a diftir£t ch?pter, in which 
V "mean to ccntraft it with the dwarfhhneis and deformity of civili- 
zed nations. 

Inftead of confident: g a child at its birth as a round ball, which 
ought to be brought to a proper Jhapehj a midwife's .r a nurft's af- 
fiftance, I would have botri rhefe defcriptions of pet .pie look upon 
its little body as a bundle of loft pipes, replemfhed with fluids in 
continual motion, the lead fteppage of which is attended with im- 
minent danger. Tight prtfTure always weakens, and may feme- 
times fufpend, with deadly effrct, the action of the heart, the Jungs, 
nr.d all the vital organs ; it impedes the circula' ion of the blood,and 
im equal diftributioQ of nourishment to the different parts of the 
body ; it diitorts the pliant bones, cramps the rnufcular powers, 
prevents growth, and renders the whole frame equally feeble and 
misihapea. 

Even were reafon filent on thofe points, and were we unwarn- 
ed of the bad effects of fwathes and fillets by paft experience, hu- 
manity cught to reitrain us from putting a helpbfs innocent to the 
moft cruel torture, fqueezing its tender body into a prefs at the in- 
fant of its releafe from former confinement, and loading if with 
chains as the firft mark of our attention. I have often been af- 
toniihed at the infenfibUity of midwives and nurfes to the cries of 
infants while dreffing — cries that feldom ceafed till the powers of 
the poor creatures were exhaufted. Yet fo far from feeling any 
emotion of pity, it is ufual for the midwife cr the r.urfe to fmile at 
uk h cries, and to endeavour to perfuade the mother, if within 
hearing, that the violence of the {cream is a fubjt ft of joy, not of 
ibrrow, as it proclaims the child's neahh and vigour* i have al- 
ready explained the caufe and important purpofie of a new-born in- 
t's iirit cry, to promote refpiration and circulation. 1 he loud- 
nefs of that cry is indeed a proof of the ftrength of the child's lungs ; 
but every iubiequent cry is the language of pain, the expreffive 
tone of irritation and fulferin^. Ifycudonot infeantly attend to 
it, you may be guilty of murder. Think of the immenfe number 
of children that die of convulsions, foon after the birth ; and be af- 
fured,that thefe are much of tener owing to galling preffur?, or fome 
external r jury, ihan to any inward caufe. I have known a c .■•lid 
* feized with ccnvulfion fits icon a f "ter the midwife had done fwad- 
dling it, and immediately relieved by taking off the rollers and ban- 
dages. A loofe drefs prevented the return of the dileafe ; and 
though this will not^ always cure fits produced by tight cloathing, 
as the effect of the injury may continue after the removal of the 
caufe, yet it is one of the necefiary means of relief, it being impoflj- 
ble that a patient can recover, as long as the caufe which firft gave* 
;ife to the diforder continues to ad. 

It may be proper in this place to e&e as clear, firople, and 
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eoncifeati account as I can of the nature of convulfions, that mid- 
wives and nurfes may learn to (hndder at the idea of occaftoning, 
by their mifcdnduft, the moll fatal, as well as the moft frequent 
difeafes incident to child rood- The heads of infants being pro- 
portionally larger, and the nervous fyftem more extended, tnan in 
grown perfons, their nerves are more fufcepnble of irritation ; and 
ccnvulfion fits are the confequences of keen irritation, however ex- 
cited. The great Boerhaave was of opinion, that moft of the dis- 
orders of children might be ranged urrder the clafsof convulnoos- 
It is certain tiiat all the different caufes of uneaiinefs to a chili 
form but one general or undifliaguifhed fen Cation of pain, which 
h" has alfo but one way of expretfing, namely, by his cries-; and if 
thefe are not attended to, and no relief is or can be given, acute 
an ! unmirigateu pafa commonly produces a fit. If any flronger 
reafon need be urged for immediately attending to an infant's 
cries, it is that they are almoft always owing to mii'management. 

I admit, that the moft incurable convulfioDs are thole which 
proceed from fome original 'f.iult in the ftrucfure of the brain itfeii, 
whence the nerves iffue. But inch cafes feldom cccur, though the 
brain has unquestionably bee n^often injured, and convulfions occa- 
sioned, by a midwife's prefumptuous attempts to model the Ccull of 
the new-born infant. I have already hinted at this deteftable 
practice, and ftiall prefently make fome farther remarks on its bane- 
fill prevalence, and its horrid effects. 

Children are alCo fubject to convulfions from cutting the teeth 
with difficulty, or from a feverifh irritation of the fyftem at the ap- 
proach of the (mall-pox, mealies, and Other eruptive difeafes. I am 
fer from being difpofed to blame nurfes for what they cannot pre- 
vent ; though I believe that the dangerous fymptoms, which often 
attend teething in particular, are chiefly, if not wholly owing to the 
previ ms improper and enervating treatment of the child. The 
o:h*r convulfi ns here alluded to generally go off as the eruptive 
difeafe, of which they may be called the forerunners, makes its ap- 
pearance. 

There is another caufe of convulfions, for which midwives arv 
nurfes flatter themfeives that they are not in any fort blarneable, 1 
mean acute pain in the ftomach or bowels. But whence does thij 
pain arife ? either from the tight preffure of thofe parts ; from the 
relaxing effect of a hot and impure atmofphere ; or from fome acrid 
lubftance in the fliap'e of food cr phyfic conveyed into the ftoatach, 
and irritating thealimentary canal. If you attend to the direftioiii 
before given on the fubjfctt of air, wafhing, and cleanlinefs ;— if yoi. 
pour nothing down the infant's throat but the wholefome, unviti- 
ated juice, defigned for him by nature ;— if you flacken, inftaad of 
bracing your wrappers round his body ; you may depend upon it 
that his ftomach and bowels will never be dilordered as to cccafioE 

convulfions. „'•.,„ 

The only part of an infant s drels or covering which may be 
applied pretty dole, is a broad piece of thin fhnnel round the navel, 
to guard againfl any protrufion there, from the accidental violence 
of the child's cries. But take care not to make iRe prdlure too 
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tight, or you will not only hurt the bowels, but, perhaps, eaufe ia 
another place a much worfe rupture than that to which your pre- 
caution is direcle J. This is what happens in ma^.y fmilar cafes, 
when people act from narrow or contracted views of the fubject, 
and in their eagernefs to prevent fome trifling and mert ly pomble 
inconvenience, too often occafion irreparable mifchief. Again, 
then, let me caution midlives and mutes againft retaining any parr, 
of the old fvftem of tight fwathjng, as the injury it rauft do is cer- 
tain, and the good or inconvenience, to which it may feem adapted, 
13 imaginary. I am now fpe iking of its immediate bad effects, in 
fqueezing the infant's delicate body, fretting his tender fkin, keep- 
ing his little limbs in a ftate of painful confinement, exnting his 
cries, and, by all thefe caufes of nervous irritation, throwing him in- 
to convulfions. The female who can hear and fee th. fe effects of 
her own folly, and will vet perlift in it, after it is pointed out, cer- 
tainly does not deferve the name of a mothe -. 

Bu«-the molt cenfurable part of the ufual conJu& cf midwives 
and nurfes (till remains to be minutely ekaminfedaad reprobated. — 
It is not enough for them to keep up the fir w f helping nature t as 
they call it, during the procef? of a labour, though* fhe has been 
truly faid todijdain and abhor affijlance ; but t.ey pre fume to mend her 
work after delivery, and to give a more proper f rm to the heads 
of new-born infants. The midwife will tell y^ u , that the foft bones 
of a child's fcull are often fo difplaced ani fque zed together in com- 
ing into the world, that the head would bt ftupelefs and frightful, 
were it not f r her impmvng tou-h s. Another r-afon ; s ailigned 
by the nurfe for her meddling : She takes ahrm at the imperfect in- 
dentation of the bones on the crown of the hen- % and d t o- ly drives 
to prefs them clofer and to one them by means of fillet?, out is 
careful to keep the head warmly c^v re i, t ^orevent the poor baby, 
as fhe fays, from catching his death by the" o xp: fare of thofe open 
pans to the air. Deformity is the leift of the e vils that attend fuch 
acts of aftonifhing infatuation. The delicate texture of the brain 
is peculiarly liable to be affected ; and the ugh neither convulfbns 
nor any other perceptible comphint may immediately follow, yet a 
weaknefs of understanding, or a diminution of th~ mental powers, is 
often the confequence, and defeats all the efforts of the beft educa- 
tion afterwards. 

The oiTiflcation or growing hardnefs of he bones of a child, 
and particularly thofe of the fcull, is incomplete in the womb, to 
favor the purpofes of eafy and fafe delivery. In confequence of 
their foftnefs and pliancy, they admit of being fqueezed together, 
and even of lapping over without injury, fo as to make the head 
conform to the fhape and dimenlions of the parts through w ich it 
is to be expelled. They will foon refume their proper place, if left 
to the kind management of nature, and not tampered with by the 
profane finger of a conceited midwife or a filly aurfe. 

As to the opening or imperfect indentation r f the bones of 'e 
fcull, it is owing to the famecaufe, and defigned for the fame impor- 
tant purpofe, to facilitate the birth of the infant. The free action 
of the external «ir is then aeceffary to promote the firamefs and 
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compactnefs of thofe boaes, and tu make them prefs into each other, 
and form futures for the perfect defence of the brain, not only 
againft blows and bruifes, but colds and defluxions. Warm and 
tignt covering directly counteracts all thefe benignant intentions of 
nature, and renders the fcuii a very weak fhield for the fecurity of 
its precious contents. 

The curious diftinction made by Herodotus, in the field of bat- 
tle, between the fculls of the Egyptians and the Perfians, has eftea 
been quoted to illuftrate and confirm this doctrine. That hiflorian 
having vifited the fcene of action, where the {lain of thofe two na- 
tions had been feparated, (ays that on examining their remains, he 
found the fculls of the Egyptians fo firm that the largeft (tones could 
hardly crack them, while thofe of the Perfians where fo thiu and 
weak as to be eafily fractured by a final! pebble. After Hating the 
fact, he accounts for it by obferving, that the Egyptians were ac- 
cuftomed from their infancy to go bareheaded ; whereas the Per- 
fians, on the contrary, always wore thick tiaras. Thefe were like 
the heavy turbans which they ftill ufe, and which fome travellers 
think the air of the country renders neceffary. I believe with Rof- 
feau, that the generality of mothers will pay more regard to the fug- 
geftion of fuch travellers than to the remark of the judicious hiito- 
rian, and will fancy the air of Perfia to be univerfal. 

In oppofition, however, to filly conceits and prejudicies, I 
muftaffure my female readers, that there is no part of the human 
frame which fuffers more from heat and prefTure than the head, 
and none of courfe which ought to be kept cooler and lefs encum- 
bered. A thin, light cap, flightly fattened with a bit of tape, fhould 
conftitute the whole of an infant's head-drefs, from the moment of 
its birth till the increafed growth of the hair renders anv other 
protection unneceuary. As foon as nature fupplies your child with 
this belt of all coverings, never think of any thing more, even when 
you take him out into the open air, unlefs rain or intenfe heat or 
cold fhould make the occafional ufe of a very light and eafy hat ad- 
vifable. I muft alfo forbid the ufe of ftay-bands to keep the poor 
infant's head as fixed and immoveable as if it were placed in a pil- 
lory. One would fuppofe that our heads were fo badly fecured by 
the Author of our being, that they would fall off if they were not 
held faft by thofe pernicious contrivances. It. is ftrange that women 
mould be fo blind to the importance of letting the head move freely 
in every direction, in order to facilitate the difcharge of the fluii 
excretions voided at the mouth ! 

It is not neceffary to enter into minute details respecting the 
other parts of an infant's drefs. Any nurfe of common fenfe and 
docility will eafily catch the fpirit of my former arguments on the 
iubject, and will pay due regard to the following general direction, 
with the writer's very plain and fenfible remarks : " Rational ten- 
derneis," fays this author, " fhews itfelf in making the drefs light, 
fimple, and looje. By being as light as is confident with due warmth, 
it will neither encumber .the intant, nor caufe any wafteof his p.,u - 
ers.;— in confequencc of its (implicity, it will be readily and eafily 
put on, fo Jis to prevent many cries and Jean;. :> of infinite 
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importance : — and its loofenefs will leave fiill room for moving and 
firetchiiig thole Kfle limbs which have been long heaped together, 
and for the growth and expanfion of the entire frame." 1 before 
defired the nurfo to have always a ibft warm blanket m wadineft 
to wrap up the infant on being taken out of t e bath. In that 
wrapper the child ftVuld be kept for at leaft ten minutes, in gentle 
motion, jnd then drafted. A piece of fine fl-.?nnel re und the navel, 
a linen or cot ton fhirt, a flannel petticoat, and a linen or cotton robe* 
are loon put on ; and where faftemngs are requiiite, they fhonld 
conlift of tape, witnout the dangerous ufe of 7.1ns. Their punc- 
tures andferaiches are very irritating ; \md I believe the fr& men- 
tioned in my 4i Domeftic Medicine" is far from being fmgular or 
extra;. rdinary, where pins were found flicking above half an inch 
into tr;e body of a child, after it had died of ccnvulfion fits, which 
in all probability proceed d from that caufe. 

iv o part of an infant's drefs fhould hang down above two or 
three inches lower than the feet. Long robes and Ior*g petticoats 
ierve only to conceal the nurfe's inattention to cleaniineis, and are, 
even on that account, very improper, as well as cum^erfome. The 
nigiit clothes ihould be much ligi.ter than thole worn by day, from 
a due regard to the fituation of the infant, who mould at all" times, 
either in bed or out, experience nearly the fame degree of warmth. 
Every molfture or impurity Ihould be inftautiy removed, and as 
thoie parts of the drd's which are next the fldn are conftantly im- 
biomg perfpirable matter, they fhoald be charged frequently. In- 
deed, the lame clothes ought never to be kept on for many .'ays 
together.- Away with finery ; but take care that the child is al- 
ways clean and dry. 

1 wifh i could here clofe my remarks on drefs, without having 
any juit cauie to apprehend a ftronger refiftance to all my precepts 
from raftnon, than from folly, ignorance and prejudice. Folly may 
be laughed out of its errors ; ignorance may be inftru&ed ; and 
even Lie ituobornnefs of prejudice maybe borne down by the 
irrefiitiWe force of argument. But fafhion bids defiance to the 
combined efforts .f ridicule and reafon. The only favourable cir- 
cumstance is, that, being fickle as well as imperious, it may, in its 
chang :M whims, fometimes fall in with the dictates of true tafte, 
and give both eaie and elegance to the human form. This has beea 
happily the cafe in the difcontinuanee of iome of the moft painful, 
aukward, and disfiguring articles of female drefs ; I mean the high- 
heeled fhoc, and the whal-bone flays, which, i hope, will never 
again maKe their frightful appearance. 

But tnough fafhion has lately carried the loofe and light attire 
of our fair country women almoft t;) the ex reme of nudity, yet it 
cruelly anu. abiurdly retains too much of the bracing method in 
childhood and yout ■■■., when the ten er and growing frame requires 
the utmolt e:.fe and freedom. It is true, we no longer fee the once 
familiar fpt&acle of a mother laying her daughter down upon a 
carpet, then putticg her foot up„n the girPs Dack, and Breaking 
half a dozen laces in tightening i er flavs, to give her a flendei 1 
Buttleabaird changed fr m 
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ftavs, to diagonal bandages, or ribbands, fattened acrofs the breaft 
and fhoulders with {training violence, to caufe an unnatural promi- 
nence before, a frightful indentation behind,and a wicry ftifTnefs in 
the motions of the pinioned arms. Yet this is called grace and 
elegance. The poor fufferer in fuch chains feels no relief from the 
discontinuance of the whalebone prefs, when fhe finds that " filken • 
fetters bind as fail.'* * 

The breaft and fhoulders are not the only parts which are thus 
corded. The necks of young females feldom efcape lorre ligature 
that muft impede the free aceefs of the blood to the head, and its 
return thence. Ribbands or other faftenings of gloves above the 
elbow, bracelets on the wrifts, and garters either above or b«-low 
the knee, teem as if purpofelv contrived to obftruft circulation in 
the upper and lower extremities. The toes alio, the motion of 
which is as free and eafy \n infancy as that of the fingers, are foon 
fqueezed together, for fear of" the young ladies becoming fplay- 
footed. Even this is not enough, without occafionally putting the 
feet into wooden flocks, to make a child turn out her toes, after all 
power of mstbn has been previouily deftroyed in them ! 

B ys, indeed, efcape foine of thofe partial bandages, but they 
are fubjecTxd to a general prejTure no lefs injurious in the tight 
hufiai dreffes before alluded to. Sillv mothers are very impatient 
to ftrip them of their loofe frocks, and to make them look 1 k<" little 
men, which is often the caufe of a much nearer refembtance to 
monkeys. It is really aftomfhing that health and growth fhculd 
be perverfely faciificed to fafhionable fnartnefs. All that nature 
requires in drefs, is eafe and comfortable warmth. In trie pre grefs 
of fociety to refinement, decencv and elegarce are traited with the 
former. At length, falfe tafte becomes difTatisfied with natural 
funplicity and beauty, and introduces in their ftead fbntaftic finery 
and cumbrous ornaments. The way to reform is plain and eafy* 
if we have courage enough to fbake off the tyranny of fafhion, and 
to confult our reafon and our feelings. To mo'hers ib difpofed* 
the following details vill not appear ummerefting. 

I 'he proper drefs of infants i. as bern already defcribed with 
lun' :ient miautenefs. Very little alteration need be made for five 
or fix years, except that of fhorti nin; v the frocks and petticoats* 
When children begin to learn to walk , and foon a: Ur [applying them 
with eafy fhoes, adapted to the natural fhape of the feet, neither 
too large, which would caufe afhuffiing kind of pace,ncr too final! 
ib as to cramp motion, give preient pain, and prepare the parts for 
greater fufferings. Where this caution reflecting the proper f rm 
ofihoes to.be attended to during life, it would not only prevent 
corns, and the painful confequences of nails growing intq the fiVfh, • 
but many excruciating maladies which may be traced to the tight 
preffure of the toes, and fufpended circulation in tjje feet. A well 
made fhoe anfwers the two-fold purp fe of clrarlim -is, and of de- 
fence againfr. external injuries, including cold and moifture; But 
when fafhion is mere regarded than eale, we have no reafon to 
wonder at the number of cripples we meet with lettering about, the 
; '»& of rhtffcuswH f °^y* Whatever changes mav be thought ae- 

(36) 
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ceffaryin the fubftance or materials of fhoes, according to the age 
of the wearer, the difference of exerdfe, of weather, or of t.'-e 
gr >und for which thev are intended, the grand principle of having 
them made eafy, and fuited to the fhape of the foot, mould never 
be loft fight of. The different direction alfo of the toes on each 
foot, renders it advifeable to have a correfponding difference in the 
form of e?ch fhoe, which mould not be afterwards changed from 
one foot to the oth?r. It may be laid, that fhoes will thus get a 
little crookrd, and will t x e fooner wear out on one fide ; but furely 
eafe and health are infinitely fuperipr to luch trifling confiderations. 

It being of the -firft importance to keep the feet always clean, - 
dry, and warm, children mould wear flaunel or worfled fecks in 
cold and wet weather. Befides the other advantages attending tHs 
practice, it will be found one of the belt prefervatives from chil- 
blains, especially if children, when cold, are not permitted to run 
to the fire, but are accuftomed'to w>rm themfelves with proper 
exercife. The Cocks mould be fitted to the foot, as well as the 
(hoes, and fnould touch every part with gentle preffure. If too 
flwrt or too tight, they will produce the eff ct already defcribed; 
and if too big, fo as to make folds within the fhoes, they will gall 
and irritate the fkin. It is farther defirable to have focks and the 
feet of ftockings made win different div.fions or {paces, like the 
fingers of gloves, to abforb the perfpirable matter between the 
toes, and thus prevent the equally unpleafant and unwbolcfome 
effect of its fettling there. W 11 the trouble of having the toes as 
well as the fingers fitted with proper covering, be deemed an ob- 
jection of any coniequence by people who take infinite pains to 
adapt their drefs, in a thoufand other inftances, to the moft incon- 
venient and unhealthy fafhions ? 

I leave grown perfons to be as filly as they pleafein the covering 
of their feet and legs, and in predifpofing thofe parts for the gout, 
rheurnatilm, dropfy, and a variety of other complaints. But it is 
the height of cruelty to make, children fuffer through the ignorance, 
folly, or perverfenefs of their parents. I rouft therefore infift on 
the importance of woollen fock^ and of woollen ftockings, as foou 
as this additional article of drefs fh 11 be found neceffary. Silk, 
cotton, or thread ftockings, are far from being fo well calculated to 
promote iofeofihle perfpir .1 tion in the lower extremities, or to favour 
the motion of the fluids to the upper parts. They are even injuri- 
ous in cafe of fweat, either from exercfe, or the nature of any ic- 
divi dual's conftitutinn. Inftead of fuffering the offenfive moifture 
to efcape, as worfled would, they retain it in clcfe contact with 
the fkin, increafe its putrefcent tendency, and not only check all 
fartrier perfpiration, but caufe a re-abferption of a part of the mat- 
ter already peripired. Wcrfted ftockings may be worn thicker or 
thinner according to theftate oi the weather ; and if the fliow of 
greater finery be thought indifpenfable for young gentlemen or 
y unp .ladies in their teens, a pairoffilk ftockings may be drawn 
over the woollen ones, to gratify parental vanity. Inftead of gar- 
ters, the bad effect of which I have already noticed, ftockings may 
be ea ly kept up by flips of tape fattened to the band that encircles 
the waift in the drefs of eiiher fex. 
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My former remarks on the tight huffar dreffes of little boys, 
who ought to be kept much longer in petticoats, and on the diago- 
nal braces of young ladies, who are thus cramped and distorted, 
preclude the neceffity of any farther cbfervations concerning the 
due degree of eafe which fliould always be confulted in the body- 
clothes of both fexes. But it is proper to Fay fomething of trie 
changes in point of warmth, which may be requifite in different 
flues of the weather. I have met with leveral plauiible arguments 
in favour of an uniformity of drefs in all feafons ; and the example 
of the great Nnvton has been urged, to induce us, like him, to wear 
camlet in winter as well as in fummer. But though that illuftri- 
ous philofopher made himfelf immortal by his amazing difcoverie?, 
yet his natural life did not greatly exceed the ordinary period of 
threeicore years and ten. He cannot therefore be mentioned as a 
remarkable inftance of longevity; and even had he Ived many 
years longer, the number of his days might be more reaibnably as- 
cribed to his temperance, his regularity, the habitual fweetnefs of 
his difpofition, and the exquifite pleafure arifi k g from his ficceisful 
refearches, than to the unvarying famenefs of his drefs. 

It does not therefore imply the fmalleft diminution of our rev- 
erence for the great Nswt<m, if we look upon nature as a more un- 
erring guide than any philofopher. Obferve h >w kindly fhe varies 
the covering of animals, according to the temperature of the cli- 
mate, and the difference of the feafons. Their hairy coat is longer 
and thicker in add countries than in hot , and its growth and 
I warmth are evidently increafed, at the approach of winter, in the 
chilly regions of the north. Her care of the feathered race is dis- 
played ia a different manner. She gives theinftin&iveimpulfetbat 
makes them anticipate the rigours of winter,and wing their way to 
milder climates. Though men cannot fhift their places of abode 
at every feafon with the facility of birds of paffage, they can profit 
by the example of nature's kind protection of other animals, and 
can accommodate their cloatuing to the leniible changes of the fea- 
fon and weather. 

Let it not befnppofed that I am for recommending thofe peri- 
odical fafhions of drefs which are regulated by the dates of an al- 
manac, in fuch a country as ours, where the weather is to change- 
able, where the clofe of autumn is frequently ferere, and where, 
not only in the fpring, but eveu after the commencement of the 
fummer months, we may fay in the words of the poet, 

That winter oft at ere refumas the breeze, 
Chills the pale morn, and bicU hi» driving fleets 
Deform the aaj deliglitiefs. 

I fhouldbe ftill lefs inclined to encourage a ridiculous attention 
'< to every little change of the air and weather, as indicated by bar- 
ometers and thermometers. Our fenfes will afford us all neceitary 
information on this head, without the aid of mathematical mitru- 
ments It is only in cafe of confiderable tranfitions from heat to 
cold, or the contrary, that our feelings will direct us to guard 
again*! danger, by fuitable changes of apparel. Poor nervous, del- 
icate beings, are affefted by a palEng cloud, or a (kfoqg breath of 
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wind. But my rules are intended for healthy children, habituated 
to the cold bath every morning, and thus prepared to hear with- 
out uneafinefs or injury, any flight variations of the weather which 
may take place in the courie of the day. Yet even f'uch children 
are not to be expeftd in thin cottons to the ke^n action of the win-' 
ter's cold, nor fmothere.l with wooliens in the fultry heat of fum- 
mer. Both thofe manufactures, which are carried to great perfec- 
tion in England, are well fuired to the different feafons. But I muft 
obferve, that fine linen is at ali times the frjbft proper covering next 
the fkin ou every part, except the feet ard legs, f c r the reafons 
before mentioned ; it fufficien f iy increales intern -1 warmth, with- 
out any unnecdlary ftimulus, or difagreeable friction. Particular 
infirmities, or a defective perfpirati on natural in eld age, may ren- 
der flannel or fleecy holery advifable \ but lin n next the /kin is beft 
fuired to early life, and requires Mi file trouble to keq> it always 
clean. 

The upper parts ,of the human, frame do not ftard in need of 
much covering. Nature takes care of ti e head ; fo that even the 
thin cap, recommended at an infant's birth, becomes wholly un- 
neceffary, either by day or by night, in three or four months. — 
When children are taken out, according to my f rrner intimation, 
a light, e;-:fy hat, made of ftraw or beaver-fur, is very proper ; and 
if the under-fide of the brim be died gree i, it 'ill afford a pleafmg. 
relief to the eyes, and prevent the injurious" effects of too glari ,g a 
light. The pink or vivid colours, fometimes ufed by females in the 
linings of their hats or bonnets, may give for the moment a feem- 
iog frefhn;fs to the cheek, but muit rery much impair the fight by 
their dazzling brilliancy. 

We mould not apply any covering whatever to the necks of 
young perfons of either fex. When they grow up, in order to 
avoid being pointed at for Angularity, they may preferve fome lit- 
tle (how of conforming to fafhion, but wit 1 oat checking the circu- 
lation in fo dangerous a part. Females maft never be induced to 
wear tight necklaces ; nor muft males brace their collars, or uleany 
ftiftening in their flocks or cravats, through weak compliance with 
the whim of the day. Even keeping the neck very warm, though 
without airy clofe prefTure, increafes its delicacy, or rather its fenfi- 
bility, an.l renders it fufceptible of coll upon the leaft expofure. 

.The fleeves of frocks, gowns, and coats, mould be made loofe, 
to leave the motion cf the arms p°rfectly free and uncocfined. — • 
Though gloves are mmecefiarv except in very cold wea'her, yet I 
have not any ftrong objection to their ufe, provided they flip on 
eafily, and are made or parous materials, to facilitate the evapora- 
tion cf the peripirable matter. Leather is of all fubftances the 
leail adapted to this important purpofe. 

1 mail conclude thefe obtervations on drefs, with a picture of 
faflh.ionable 'abfurdittes given in the hft edition of my " Domeftic 
Medicine." It is riot from an over-weening fbndnefs for my own 
remarks, that I occafionafly refer to, or make extracts from that 
work ; but as fome of the points there touched upon are her, 3 more 
fully difcuffedj it would be the effect of falfe delicacy on my part, 
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to oipprefs now any thing ufeful or pertinent which then occured 
to me. 

After having applauded th judicious reforms of femnl? drefL 
for their attention to health, fimplicity, and rejdeiegmce, Iexprefl- 
ed fome concern at uot being able to pay my own fex the fam- 
complim-nt : " An aflfefiationy ' I cbfcrved, : " of what is called 
military fmartnefs, feems to hive converted their whole apparel in- 
to a fyftem of bandages. The hat is as tight as if it wis intended 
for a helmet, or to defy th" fury of a hurricane, Its form alio 
being by no menn^fiiited to the natural dupe of the head, it mult 
be wcr.i for a cor.iiJi.-rj Lie time, with very paluful and unequal 
prefTure, before it can be made to fit its new block. The neck is 
bolflered up and fwathe^ with the moll unnatural fiiffnefs. £afy 
motion wit -tout, and free circulation within, are alike cbflructed, 
Blotches md eruptions in the face, head-ach, apoplexies, and Hid- 
den d<-a hs, "jay be often traced to tr.is caufe ; and if we view its 
effects in an other ligl t, we ih:;ll not be furprifed at any incenfift- 
eucy in the language or conduct of people, who take fp much pains 
to fulpend all interc. urfe between the head and the heart." 

" The clofe pren r ^re, ,, 1 added, " of the other articles of drefs 
is equally reprehenfi le. Narrow fleeves are a great check upon 
the mufcuiar exerciie of the arms. The waiftcoat, in its prefent 
form may be very properly termed a fir -ait one, and no doubt is, in 
m:my inrcances, an indication of fome mental derangement. The 
wrifts and knees, but more particularly the latter, are braced with 
ligatures or tight buttoning ; and the legs, which require the ut- 
moft freedom of motion, are icrewed into leathern cafes, as if to 
convey an idea that the wearer is fometimes mounted on horfe- 
back. To complete the whole, and in order that the feet may be 
kept in as tight a prefs as the head, when (hoes are to be wern,Jhe 
•hapeof the foot and the ez^y expanfion of the toes are never con- 
futed, but fafhion regulates the form of the fhoe, ibinetimes iquare 
toed, more frequently pointed, and always fure to produce crimps 
and corns, the keen, the fenfibie annouactrs of every change c! the 
weather. 1 have io long employed iericus argument upon thefe 
fuhfc&s in vain, ti at I am now " accuftomed to view them with 
pleuianiry ; anJ when I meet with inch figures difguiied, and ren- 
dered truly aukward bot*i in .their motions and appearance, I can- 
no y t help thinking with Shakespeare, " that fame cf 'Nature your* 
ne men had made them, and not made them well, they imitate humanity fo 
abominably."* 

SECTION IV. 

Of the Injury done to Children by the too early and unneitjary vfe of Med- 
icines. 
Of all the abfurdities that prevail in the treatment of infants, 
there is none fogrofslv repugnant to common teniewas the frenzy of 
giving them phyfk before we give them food. They fcarcely be- 
gin to breathe, when lbme purgative Hop is forced down their 
throats, and the tender ftomach and bowels are thrown into a irate 
oftheraoft unnatural irritation. lt oft^ppearjjl to me very 
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ftrange, how people cams to think that the firft thing given to a 
child fhould be drugs ; but after duly ccnfideriog the matter, I 
perceived it to be ti e erTt£i of fuperficial knowlodge. The morel 
examined this point, the more I was ftruck with the truth of the 
philol :pher's remark, that mere ignorance hath never done any material 
injury ; that error alone is dcjlrutliye ; and that ive do not err in things we. 
arc profefledly ignorant of, but in thofc which ive conceive we know. To 
begin with medicines at the birth, is a ftrong illuitration of the mif- 
chief of conceited lkill. 

It would never enter into the minds of perfons wholly unac- 
quainted with medical fcience, that evacuations ought to precede 
the fir ' fupplies of nourifhment. But a little fmattering of phytic 
gave rife to the idea of cleanfmg the firft paflages as foon as poflible, 
in ardor to bring away the black, vifcid, fyrup-like fu^ftance con- 
tained in the inteftines of a new-born infant. The fallacy of fuch 
a fuggeftion can only appear upon a more accurate and compre- 
hend ve view of the iubject. 

In tue firft place, the mecmium, as it is called, generally pafles 
foon after the birth, without any excitement but the mere effort of 
nature. When this does not take place, every defirable purpofe is 
fure to be effected by the thin, waterifh, and purgative qnality of 
the mother's milk. Do yon fuppofe tnat any chemical procefs can. 
equal this ? Or do you imagine that the retention of the meconium 
for a few hours, can do half as much mifchief, as your oils and 
your fyrups, y ur indigeftible or your acrimonious train, muft oc- 
Cafbn ? But it was enough for midwives and nurfes to hear phy- 
sicians, who knew very little more of the matter than themfelves- 
: pr> fcrbing things of an opening nature to purg? off the remains of 
the meconium. This acquifition of imaginary fcience was too flat- 
tering to female vanity, not to be difplayed upon every occafion ; 
acd many a fevere twinge have poor infants fuffered, from a mid- 
wife's defire to fhew her profound ikill in phyfk. 

I w:is once fent for by an intimate friend, to look at a new- 
born infant who appeared to be in great agony. 1 foon difcovered 
that trie complaint was the belly-ache, caufed by fome injudicious 
purgative. As f he midwife was prefent, I remonftrated with her 
on the rafnnefs of thns tampering with an infant's delicare confti- 
turion. She replied iu a tone of felf-fufficiency and furprife, 
'* Good God ! Doctor, I only gave the proper phyfic to bring away 
the economy" I fhould hc)ve nulled at her affectation of medical 
cant; and het ridiculous attempt to catch at the found of the word 
meconium; had not tie ierious mifchief fhe had done fuppreffed every 
emotion o'f laughter I reprimanded her in very pointed terms, 
etad made her feel the burning blufhes r-f confufion, when I fhew- 
ed that poifon was as likely to be ufe i for phyfic, as economy for 
the vrordfaeconium^ from the fame impulfe of conceited folly. 

But tne whole blame in fuch cafes is not, as I have already in- 
timated, to be hid to the charge of midwives and nurfes ; the fac- 
ulty themfdves have paid too little attention to the medical treat- 
ment of children ; and, in conlequence of their fuperficial knowl- 
edge of thefc important fubjefts, have functioned errors of the moft 
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fatal tendency. I once heard a medical profeflbr of great celebrity 
fay, that he had met with a cafe, where 'he meconium was not 
brought away for three months after the child's birth, and then 
only by means of ftrong drastic purges. Though one of the firll 
anatomifts in Europe, he was led into this mi flake by the blackifh 
colour of the child's (tools, which, for want of practical obfervation 
an', experience, he could not account for but by aicribing it to the 
fupp ;fed remains of the meconium. There is nothing fo abfurd, fays 
an ancient writer, which h^.s not been uttered by fome philofopher. 
I am i* Try to add, that a umilar alTertion might be made with full 
greater truth concerning the profeffors of phyfic. 

It would be well, however, if the idea or t e neceflity of giving 
medicines to children, was confined to one op hag dole to purge 
olF the meconium. Unfortunately, the error committed at the birth 
is repeated again and again ; and feldom ceafes but with the poor 
creature's life. Opiates are deemed neceflary to make it fleep ; 
carminatives to expel wind, or to cure the gripes ; laxatives and 
emetics !0 cleanfethe ftomach ; and ten thoufand other unavailing 
and pernicious contrivances to relieve complaints, which are entire- 
ly the effects of bad nurfing, and which admit of no remedy but by 
a complete reform in that department. 

When a medical man is fent for to attend an infant, his firft 
duty is to inquire into the conduct of the nurfe ; and if there are 
faults, to have them rectified. He will feldom find occafion to 
prefcribe any thing elfe. There cannot be a greater error than to 
luppofe that the faults of nurfes may be repaired by drugs. Medi- 
cine, however fldllfully adminiftered, cannot fupply the place of 
proper nurfrag ; and when given without fkill, which I fear is too 
often the cafe, it muft be productive of much mifchief. The fol- 
lowing fa&s will place this matter in the cleareft light. 

About forty years ago when I undertook the charge of a laige 
branch of the Foundling hofpital at Ackworth in Yorkmire, I 
found that the children at nurfe had till then been attended by the 
country apothecaries, who,fure of being paid foi their drugs, al- 
ways took care to exhibit them with a liberal hand. Every cup- 
board and every ftielf in the houfe was filled with phials and gaUi- 
nots. Under fuch treatment, half the children died annually. As. 
it was evident to me, that this mortality could not be natural, I 
fuggefted to the governors, that the children had little or no oosu 
fion for medicines, and that with proper care they would thrive and 
do well. A new arrangement took place. The nurles were tor- 
bidden, at their peril, to give any medicine but what ihould be 
ordered by me ; and were advifed to rely more on the faithful dit- 
charge of their duty than on dofes of phyfic. The conlequence 
was, that the expenfe for drugs did not amount to a hundredth part 
of what it had been before, and that not above one in fifty or the. 
children died annually. An opportunity of mj^.^^g 
on fo exteniive a fcale feldom occurs. I had at that time the fole 
fuperintendance of an immenfe number of children fpread over a 
fine healthy country, where the nurfes found it their mtereft to do 
inereryrcfpeawhatldffired,»s.thcy 1<& their appointment m 
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cafe of the leaft neglect. The happy refuit of the plan left no doubt 
of its pr priery. It was theory verified by practice. 

A little r flection would foon fatitfy an attentive ob fervor of 
nature, that fhe never defign-'d the you^g of any (pecies to be 
brought up by the aid of medicine. Other an'- mate, following the 
guidance of jafticcl:, :iever fail in this imp rtant bufmefs ; but man 
becomes in all things the creature of art, and is milled by it. I 
have frequently met with inivances of families who had left every 
child while they trufted to phyfic and employed the faculty, but 
who at length becepmng wife through defpair, and cqnfi'.tenng that 
their offspring could only die, left off the ufe of medicine altogeth- 
er, and from that time :ie.*a !oft -i fmgie child. If we wHh for a 
more general illuftration of the effects of thofe two different modes 
of treatment, we iini! had i: in that part of the ifland where i was 
born (i>7or'h Britain) an ! <.vhii common people have a flrong 

and very juft av »(i n % wii'jg t' ^ir children mediciaes. The 
fruits of th^r g c fplayed la a nanerous and healthy 

progeny. But p nefs, and death, find their way, in 

company with the a i the houfes of parents of higher rank. 

As the children of the latter are often obferved not to thrive, the 
common remark is, No wonder ! they gave the poor things phyfic. 

It is indeed pofEble, that caies may occur to juitify the ufe cf 
medicines ; but this very feldom happens when children are prop- 
erly nurfed, unlets the poor creatures may have inherited debility 
from the enervated conftitutions of their parents. I may go farther 
and aflert, that even when the frequent or continued ufe of medi- 
cines is deemed neceflary, a child kept in exiflence by the help of 
drugs has little reaion to thank its parents for preferving its life. — 
It lives o''.ly to be a burthen to feciety ; and never can be faid to 
enjey life fo miiich as to render the pofl flion of it a blefling. Is 
all other cafes of flight and accidental indifpoliiion, I do not hefitate 
to give a decided opinion, that medicines do injury leaft twenty 
times for once that they do good. 

A late writer on the management of children (Nelson) thinks 
it a matter'of regret that they can feldom be brought to take phyfic 
without force. When I confider the almoft infinite number cT 
young martyrs to medicine, inftead of lamenting the circumftance 
here ftated, 1 rejoice at it, from the fulleft conviction, that if chil- 
dren had no reluctance to fwallow drugs, we mould lofe a great 
many more of them. I know it is a common practice with many 
mothers, to lay a child on us back, to ftcp its oofe, and force the 
medicine down its throat. This is adding the danger of fuffocation, 
and the certainty of difguft, to the hazard of a dole too often in its, 
own nature Injurious. Bribing and coaxing children, as foon as 
they become fufceptiole of fuch imprcflions, are almoft equally bad. 
Telling achild, that if it will take its phyfic, it fhall have a reward, 
is informing' it bef' re-hand, that the potion is unpleafant ; and, 
aft r that, the child is fure to refufe it, be it rendered ever fb pala- 
te If 5 . W here medicine is abfolutely neceflary, which, as I faid 
before, is very ftldom the cafe, it may be fo contrived as to make a 
part of the child's food. Befides, a child mould be accuitomed very 
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early to refufe nothing' ; and it will not refufe to take medicine. — ■ 
It will act. from habitual fubmifli ,n to authority, not from the 
cruel impulfe of force, or the pernicious allurement of a bribe. 

I amid here point out many eafy contrivances to make chil- 
dren tako phytic, were I not af/ired that they are already too often 
poifoned by ir. If drugs do not dire&ly produce infirmity, dii- 
e^fes, or death, thefe are fure to be ultimately the coni'equence of 
iVofdtuting medicvoe in the place of proper nurfing, and fooiifhly 
fuppofmg that the f )rmer c n (upply the defects of the latter. Art 
opens all her ref urces in vain; nor can thegreateft efforts of htr- 
man inge 1 uity make amends for the want of good air, cleadinels, 
healthy breaft i 'ilk, wh- lefomef od, ana proper ex.rafe. The ne- 
glect of any of theie elTential points is attended with irreparable mif- 
chief ; and ---n the contrary, a due attention to thefe precludes the 
neceility of any medical aid. Yet fo ftrangeiy addicted are fome 
-women to drench infants wirh drugs, that, when I employed nur: 
in my own family, it was with difficulty 1 could prevent them from 
giving medicines privately to the children. I hope that fathers-, 
will profit by this hint, to exert their utmoft vigilance and author!, 
ty in the like fit nation. 

There is not any notion which I have found it more difficult 
to root out of the minds of mothers, than that: children abound 
with ill humours, and that thefe can be carried off cniy by purging 
medicines. If fpot appear on the {kin, the child muft have hit 
cu's fcoured cut, to make the ofrenfive pimple vaniih, and tofistttat 
bis' blood, as the mother calls it. They little know, ar.d can hardly 
be made to conceive, that all purgatives, however mild hi their 
operation, throw the ftomach into immediate dilcrder, we. 
digeftive powers, vitiate the juices deiigned for the loluticn of ibod* 
and thus prevent thedue preparation of the chyle whence the bfood 
is formed. This is the fure way to generate noxious humours, fa- 
flead of exodling them : and to taint cr impoverish the vusl 
$ream,ir.ftead of purifying it. 

The ether medicines, which the fears and femes of mo *ers 
' h-ve introduced into the nurfery, are almoft as pernicious. Had I 
leisure to make out the long lift of them, with a defection ti d 
eiLcts at an early age, it would appear that they ought to be urae 
properly denominated poifons than remedies. Tney always *> 
iome injury i they cannot do any good ; they are admmrWl ather 
frivclouily, or for the relief of complaints whicn are ceufed by bad 
nurfing, and which do not admif of a n&ed cure- 1 o troft to 
DhvucTor what phyfic cannot effeft, is aggravating ti e evil ct for- 
mi errors by a Ml greater one, and quickening a p or mfent»s 
?4r to the grave. Were a law to be made and ftnftv enforced, 
which inould ablolutely prohibit the admmriWg of dVugS to 
cMHrei, lam fure it would iave the lives of tho: ^ every year 

iQ ^FhteTwLtemade a few remarks on the dual conduct of 
t SnL .mothers whole faith in medicine does sot feemm the leatt 
L h^h??he^cftfcMDgand the m oft lamentable proofs, not. 
^rely 5i2tod£w b * <* its «**^ Whenever any 
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of their children appear indifpofed, or do not feem to thrive, which 
muff be frequently the cafe where they are fo badly nurfed, away 
the mothers run to the apothecary. His candor is too often check- 
ed, and even his judgment is liable to be biaffed by his immediate 
intereft. He derives his fupport from the fale of his drugs, and 
will feldora refill the temptation to fend large fupplies wh re he 
knows the parents are in a condition to pay. Phyfic, in a variety 
of forms, is mbftituted for the only rational means of reftoring the 
child's health, fome necefTary change of air, exercife, cloathing, or 
diet ; the mifchief begun by the nurfe is completed by the doctor ; 
and death comes fooner or later to put an end to the fufferings of 
the tortured victim. 

It gives me pain to write any ftrictwes on the interefted views 
and reprehenfible practice of even the lower orders of the faculty ; 
but the evil is of fuch magnitude, and fo truly alarming, that it 
cannot be paffed over in iilence, nor mentioned without burfts of 
ftrong indignation. The weaknefs and the fears of mothers bring 
in Vae apothecary ; and it requires an effort, to which not one in a 
thoufand is equal, to get him out again. A bold bufy man of that 
profefTion wants only a few timid mothers to make his fortune. — 
But, mercy on the poor babes who, to make his chariot roll, muft 
f wallow drugs every day I Yet, fuch is the infatuation of mothers, 
that, if this be not done, they think their children neglected, and 
difmifs one apothecary to make way for another, who adminifters 
medicines with a more liberal, or rather a more deftructive hand. 

If the apothecary be a dangerous man, the quack is ftill more 
fo. Yet I hardly ever knew a mother or nurfe who had not by 
her the noflrum of fome quack, with which (he every^iow and then 
kept doling the infant. 

Were the boafted fpecific, like the anodyne necklace, a mere 
ehip in porridge, it would do no harm to the child, and would ft rve 
only to amufe the mother, and to levy a contriburion on her credu- 
lity. But it is very often made up of active ingredients, which 
ought to bs adminiftered with the greateft circumfpecticn. Moft 
of thenoflrums given to children are ftrong opiates or purgatives, 
of a nature very d liferent from the innocent efficscy of a good 
nurfe's lullabies. They may quiet or compofe the infant, and feem 
to give it eafe for a time, but they never fail to deftroy the powers 
of digeftion, and to induce univerfal debility, with all its baneful 
eonfequen< es. 

There is, however, another clafs or defcription of quack medi- 
cines, which, though they cannot kill with greater ultimate certain- 
ty than the former, are more fudden and violent in their fatal mode 
of operation, I mean the cakes and powders, and various other 
compofition6, which are advertifed for the pretended cure of worms. 
A child's pale J^oks frighten the mother into a belief that worms 
are the caufe ; and fhe goes immediately to the ivomi docler, who 
adminifters his draftic dofes, without the leaft regard to the delica- 
cy of the patient's conftitution. His fole aim is to expel worms ; 
and if any appear, he triumphs in the fhow of fuccefs, though al- 
ways attended with great danger, and fQmetim.es with death. I 
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have known a noftrum of this kiod to kill in twenty-four hours;— 
but that was nothing to the quack ; he had fold his medicine ; and 
he gave himfelf little concern about the injury it might do in par- 
ticular cafes. 

I would not have faid fo much of th : s fticcking indifference to 
murder, had I not feen proofs of it, and in fome too, whopretended 
to eminence in that line. I once told a lady, that her daughter was 
in a deep confumption, and that (he ought'to go into the country, 
to take exercife on horfeback, drink afles* milk, and ufe a light 
reftorative diet. But inftead of following this advice, fhe took her 
daughter to a very celebrated worm dcclor, who foon relieved her 
from all her trouble. 

Here I cannot help lamenting that confidence in worm-powders 
or worm-cakes is not confined to the'Weakefl of the fair fex, but is 
difcovered even in men of rank and taknts. I have leen, though 
with heartfelt concern, names of the firft refpe&ability fubfcribed 
to the certificates of the efficacy of fome of thefe noitrums. I am 
far from queftioning the integrity of the perfons who i;gned fuch 
papers ; but they certainly knew not what they did. They fancied 
they were only atteftmg a plain matter of fact, though the thing 
was far beyond the poffible reach of their judgment or knowledge. 
They had feen a quack medicine given to a child, and had alfo feen 
worms afterwards voided by that child. What then ? As the fame 
effect might be produced by very dangerous poifors, how cculd 
people, wholly ignoranr of the ingredients, tell whether the operation 
afcribed to them was not at the riik of the child's conftitution, or 
of its life ? Even fuppofing that fome apparent good and no percepti- 
ble mifchief attended the experiment in one cr two cafe?, are they 
fufficient grounds for the general recommendation of any fecrct 
medicine, to which the lives of thoufands of children yet unborn 
may be facrificed ? I hope thefe remarks will prevent men of diame- 
ter from rafhly giving a fanclion to the poffible deceptions of quack- 
ery, and will alfo leffen the refpect which individuals or the public 
at large may feel for fuch inconfiderate testimonials. 

To ref'ume now my detail of various inftances of maternal 
weaknefs ; lhave to obferve, that the ftrangefl:, and not the leaft 
mifchievous infatuation of all, confifts in giving medicines to chil- 
dren in good health, with the filly view of preventing difeafes. The 
fpring and fail are the periods coufecrated to phyfic in the calender 
of mothers and nurfes. At thofe feafens, if children are ever fo 
well, they muft have a dofe or two of what is falfely called an in- 
nocent purge, to keep them pure and hearty. Thus they are made 
really fick, for fear they mould become ib ; and their conftitutions 
are enfeebled by the perverfe means employed to firengthen them. 
I have already faid fo much on the bad confequences which muft 
refult from the ufe of laxatives, especially in childhood, that no far- 
ther diffiiafives againft fo abfurd a practice feem neceflary, except 
this one remark ; that purging, like bleeding, induces a habit which 
cannot be left off with fafety. Every purge paves the way for 
another, nil the bowels are deftroyed. Such mediates therefore 
ilicuid never be adminiftered but in cafcs of actual illnefs, End to. 
expel fome greater poifon than themfelyes. 
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As this is a point which cannot be too ftrongiy enforced, I 
ihall lay before the reader Mr. Locke's fentiments on the faire fub- 
jecl:. They derive double weight from his medical ikill, and from. 
;he extraordinary precifion of his manner cf reafoning upon any 
topic. As he was regularly bred to phytic, he is exempt frcm the 
iuipicioft incured by fome later ph ; lof- >phers, of having written under 
the influence of prejudice aga'nft the faculty. " Perhaps/ 1 fays 
h , "it will S <e expects \ that I fhoukl give fome directions of phyfx, 
to prevent difcafcs ; for which I have only this me, very facredly to be 
rved, never to give children any phyjic for prevention. 1 he cbferva- 
q of what i have already advifed will, i inppofe, do thai better, 

than the ladies' diet drinks ) or apothecaries medicines. Have a great 

. are cf tampering that way, kft, inPead of preventing, you dra-m on 
djfeafes. Nor even upoa every little irdifpofition in phyfic to be 
given, or the phyfkian to be called to children, efpecially if he be a 
• man, that will preiently fill their windows with gallipots, and 
their ftomachs with drugs. It is fafer to leave them Hubolly to nature, 
than to pat them into the hands of one forward to tamper, cr that 
thinks children are to be cured, in ordinary dif.empers, by any thing 
but diet, or a method very Utile differing from it ; it feeroirg fuitable 
both to my reafon and experience, that the tender conftitutiors of 
children mould have as little done to them as is pcmble, and as 
the abfolute neceffity of the cafe requires." 

To add any thing by way of comment or illufrration to lan- 
guage at once fo clear and fo forcible, would betray the grea^eft 
veaknefs. It is enough for me to quote fo unexcep'ionablc an 
autnerity in fupportof my favourite de&rme. The chief defign 
of the prefect treatife is to fapereede the ufe of medicines in early 
life, and to mew h rw health may he effectually preferved by go ;d[ 
nurfiDg alone. An attention to the rules here laid down is the 
o::ly method of preventing difeafes, with which I am acquainted. — 
A child ufed to the cold hath, and to the full enjoyment of frefh air, 
cannot be liable to coughs, colds, fere eyes, or defluxions. A clean 
dry ikb, nev-^r relaxed by foulnefsor heat, will favour the efcape 
of noxious or redundant humours, while exercife will net fuffer the 
feeds of corruption to lurk in any part cf the frame. iuftead of 
baneful phy'ic, let your infant have the aliment prepared for him by 
nature ; and you may be lure that the milk of a healthy, temperate 
ourfe, will never give him the gripes or the colic ; it will ncurith, 
but not inflame him ; it will keep the habit pure, the action of the 
blood regular, and thefurface cf the whole body free frcm biotchfs. 
or erupt ion? ._ Indeed, 1 knew of no difeafe againft which a crrld 
may not be fc cured by the rational conduct of his nurfe. The 
predifpofmfif caufes of ail the complaints of infants, are the weak- 
nefs of all the digeftive powers, and the irritabiUty of the nervous 
lyltein. Both are obviated by the method I propofe. T^ ftomach 
is fuppiied, but not overcharged, with fuch food as is fuired to its 
iirength ; and every thing that may irritate the nerves, or give rife 
to convulfions, is averted with all polTible care. Even in the midft 
cf contagion, or of epidemical c'iflempers, the purity of a well- 
nuried child's habit will correct the malignity of the infection, and 
ctiikrm it of its ufual terrors, 
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The earneftnefs with w v uch I have recommended inoculation in 
another work, may feem a little inconfiftent with the doftrine here 
laid down ; but it is becaufe very few children are nurfed acoor.iing 
to my plan, that I think it advifeable to guard them all jgainft the 
poihble danger of catching the finall-pox by accident. Befides, it 
is of importance to be able to command time, olace, and circura- 
ftances, particularly as I have (hewn in my " Dcmeftic Medicine,'' 
with what eate and fafety the operation may be performed by 
mothers and nurfes without the ieait occafion for any farther medi- 
cal advice or aiiiitance. 

SECTION V. 

Of the Food proper for Children. 

THE pernicious follv of making phyfie precede food at an in- 
fant's birth is, I hope, fufficiently expofed in the former faction ; 
and notice is there taken of the admirable manner, in which the 
thin dilated, and gently opening properties of the mother's milk, 
are adapted to every medicinal as well as alimentary purp-rfe. — 
Nature does not c.fford, not can art contrive, any effectual fubfti- 
tute for that delicious fluid. By degrees the milk acquires confid- 
ence, and affords greater aourilnment to the child, as he becomes 
more capable of digePiing it. At length, his bodily ftrength in- 
creafing, and his teeth hurtling through the gums, he can take 
more folid and fubftantial food, which requires ftill greater powers 
of dige'tion. Thefe changes are fo obvious, that they cannot be 
miftaken. Ignorance is pleaded in vain, and the leaft deviation 
from fo plain a road to health, is punifhed with lafting injury.— 
The infant, after having derived its whole fuftenance and growth, 
while in the womb, from the mother's juices, cannot without the 
g^eateft danger have its fupplies totally altered at its birth. It ruuft 
ftill be fed from the fame congenial ( ource, or the fhock of a hid- 
den and unnatural change will prove very trying to its tender con- 

flkution. ' '...-; • , _ 

In my advice to mothers at the time of lying in, I endeavour- 
ed to convince them of the imminent danger to their own healthy 
wrvch would arife from their neglect of the moft (acred of allciuues* 
that of fuckling their children. It is an obligation fo ftrongly en- 
forced by nature, that no woman can evade the performance of it 
with impunitv. But cheerful obedience to this (cvereign law is at- 
tended with thefweeteft pleafure of which the human heart is fuf-- 
ceotible. The thrilling {eolations, as before pbferved, that ac- 
company the aft of giving fuck, can be conceived only by thofe who 
have felt them, whue the mental raptures of a fond mother at fuch 
moments are far beyond the powers of defcription or fancy. She 
toalioenfures the fulfilment of the promues made by the belt 
wri ers on this fubjeft-fpeedv recovery from child-bed .the firm 
eftiblifhment of good health, the exquifite ienfe of wedded joys, 
the c nacitv of bearing more children, the fteady attachment of her 
hufMnd the efteem and refpeft of the publk, the warm returns ot 

Sonant care ' a f 

^f^^fiSfa^ontofceherdajig»tfa» follow her example 

and recom vend it t© other?. 
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Though I expreflfed myfelf pretty fully on this head in the 
place above referred to, yet when I confider it, new ideas arife in 
my mind, and I am more and more impreffed with a fenfe of its 
importance. People have been often amufed with illufions of uni- 
verfal remedies. Long experience has almoft deftroyed my faith in 
the efficacy of even the beft (pecifics. Bur were I called upon to 
print out any one remedy for the greateft part, not only of the dif- 
eafes, but of the vices alio of fociety, I would declare it to be the 
ft'.ift attention of mothers to the nurufcg and rearing of their chil- 
dren. " Wculd you have mankind return all to their natural du- 
ties," fays the eloquent Rousseau, in one of his fine faliies of fen- 
tiraental enthufiafm, " begin with mothers of families : you will be 
aftonifhed at the change this will produce*. Almoft every kind of 
depravation flows fucceilively from this fource ; the moral order of 
things is broken, and nature qui e fubverted in our ftearts ; hone is 
lefs cheerful and engaging ; the affecting fight of a riling family no 
more attaches the hufband, nor attracts the eyes of the flranger; 
the mother is lefs truly resectable, whofe children are not about 
"her ; families are no longer places of refidence ; habit no longer 
enforces the ties of blood ; there are no fathers, nor mothers, chil- 
dren, brethren, nor fillers -, they hardly know (how mould they 
love) each other ? Each cares for no one but himfelf ; and when 
home affords only a melancholy folitude, it is natural to feek diver- 
fun elfewhere. 

" But," continues he, " Jhould mothers again condtfcend to NURSE 
their children, manners would form themfelves ; the fentfc 
ments cf nature would revive in our hearts ; the ftate would be re- 
peopled ; this principal point, this alone, would re-unitt every 
thing. A taftefor the charms ofadomeftic life, is the beft anti- 
dote againft corruption of manners. The noife and buftle of chil- 
dren, which is generally thought troublefome, becomes hence 
agreeable ; they render parents more neceffary, more dear to each 
other, and ftrengthai the ties of conjugal affecYu n. When a family 
is all lively and animated, domeftic concerns afford the m<>ft de- 
lightful occupation to a woman, and the moft agreeable amufement 
to a man. Hence, from the correction of this one abufe, will foon 
remit a general reformation ; nature will quickly re-affume all her 
rights ; let wives but once again become mothers ; and the men 
will prefently again become fathers and huf bands." 

To this iketch, drawn by the pencil of fo great a raafler, I 
{hall only add, that the happy confequences of fuch a reform wruld 
be no lefs ftriking in a medical than in a moral point of view. A 
flop would be put to the cruel ravages of death in early life. The 
long catalogue of infantile afflictions would almcft become a blank, 
or contain nothing to excite alarm. Every child, invigorated by 
his mother's milk, would, like the young Hercules, have force 
fufScient to ftrangle in his cradle any ferpents that might affail him. 
Occafional illnefs would be to him only part of a neceffary courfe 
of difcipline, to enure him by times to bear pain with manly for- 
titude. In fhort, health, ftrength, and beauty, would take place 
of puninefs, deformity, and difeafe ; fociety would be renovated ; 
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and man, inftead of dwindling away, as he now does, by a grad- 
ual degeneracy, would loon rife to the original perfedion of his 
nature. 

If you entertain any doubt of the truth of what is here ad- 
vanced, look at other parts of the animated creation, and your 
doubts will immediately vanifh. Wild animals never degenerate ; 
they bring forth and rear their young with undimimfhed ftrength. 
And why ? Becaufe the females, obedient in every thing to the 
impulfes of nature, nurfe their offspring, and watch over them with 
the moft tender folicitude, till they can provide for themfelves. — 
Not only the inhabitants of the howling wildernefs, the fhe-woir. 
and the fell tygrefs, but even the monfters of the great deep, draw 
out their breatt and give fuck to their young. Will woman then 
fufFsr herfelf to be ftigmatized as the only unfeeling monfter that 
can defert the ifiue of her own womb, and abandon it to the care 
of another? Will (he alone entail the curfe of her unnatural con- 
duct on her haplefs pofterity ? 

But let me vindicate the female character from fo foul a re- 
proach. It is not fo much the fault of the women, as of what is 
improperly called civilized fociety. In its ruder flate, this never 
happened. It never happens among favage nations. I have already 
mentioned fome remarkable inftances of thjir parental tendernefs. 
The influence of fo ftrong a principle can be weakened only by the 
prevalence of vice, and of artificial refinement. Wherever an in- 
nocent fimplicity of manners prevail, the children are not brought 
up by proxy ; the women are not fatisfied to be mothers by halves, 
as an old writer exprefies it — to bring forth, and then caft off their 
offspring. They think with him, that nothing can be more contrary 
to nature, than Rich an imperfect fort of mother, who, after having 
nourilhed in her womb, and with her blood, fomething which (he 
did not fee, refufes now her breaft-milk to what ihe fees living, be- 
come a human creature, and imploring the afliftance of its parent I 
In the polifhed, or rather the depraved circles of fecial life, 
thofe fentiments are either unfelt, or difregarded. Women, ener- 
vated by luxury, allured by a falfe tafte for miftaken pleafure, and 
encouraged by fhamelefs example, are eager to get rid of their chil- 
dren as loon as born, in order to fpend the time thus gained from 
the dilcharge of their duty in diffipation or indolence. Let not 
huibands be deceived ; let them not expect attachment from wives, 
who, in neglecting to fuckle their children, rend afunder the 
ftrongeft ties in nature. Neither conjugal love, fidelity, modefty, 
chaftity, nor any other virtue, can take deep root in the breail of 
a female tnat is callous to the feelings of a mother. I am aware of 
the li tie tricks that are fo often played off by new-married women 
to keep up the fhow of a wifti to nurfe their children, while every 
engine is fecretly employed to make the deluded huiband conjure 
her torelinquifh her defign, for fear of the injury it might do her 
conftitution. If Ihe has not injured her health by vice, purling will 
not leflen, but increafe her ftrength ; and tf any coo&tntiooal de- 
fect renders her wholly unfit for iuckhng her child, ye ought to 
abftain from procreation. The vomaa vrho cannot difcbar S e the 
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duties of a mother, ought again and again to be told, that fhe has 
no right to become a wife. 

In cafes of accidental injury or difeafe, where it mny be impof. 
fible for the mother, or highly improper on her p:rt, to give the 
child the breaft, fhe is to be pined in being thus deprived of the 
greateft pleafureoflife,the pleasure of feeding and rearing her own 
offspring. But the number of thofe women who really cannot fuckle 
is very fmall, compared with thole who will not. The latter excite 
our ind : g nation— not our pity ; they ftiile every emonon of ten. 
dernefs ; they are deaf to the voice of nature ; they facrince the 
moft important duty to vicious purfui's ; and madly barter joys 
that willpleafe on every renVcrloD, for fuch as never can bear to be 
recalled. 

Little do thofe diffipated mothers think of what their poor in- 
fants are likely to fuller, when committed to the care of hirelings. — 
Ought they not to confider, that the woman who parts w ; th her own 
ba s e to fuckie one of theirs, unlefs fhe is imp lie! by the keeneft 
diftrefs, gives a proof in the firft inftance of her not being a gcod 
mother ? How then is it to be expected that ftV fhould become a 
good nurfe ? Even mould fhe nc quire, in time and from habit, a 
tender affeclion for her fofter-child, c ugh* nnt a mother of any fen- 
fibility to take alarm at the idea of having that child's love tranS 
ferrea from herfelf to a ftranger ? Indeed, the claims of the nurfe 
who does her duty faithfully, are greatly fup^ricr to thofe of the 
parent who negle&s her's. It was a faying of Scipio Afric anus, 
that he took her to be more his mother wh had nurfed him ftr two years , 
though Jhe had not brought him forth , than her who, after fhe had brought 
him into the world, deferted and abandoned him. But 1 am ftill better 
pleafed with the anecdote related by Van Swieten, of a Queed 
of France, who gave her fon fuck, and would not d fif^ from fa 
doing even when fhe was tak^n ill of an intermitting fever. Ifc 
happened during one of the fits, that another matron gave her 
breaft to the thlrfty and crying child ; at which the queen was fo 
much difpleafed, that fhe thruft her finger into the child's mouth, 
in order to excite a vomiting, being unwilling that another fh:uld 
pwform any part of a mother's office. 

I fhall not enlarge any farther on this fu v je£t., I hope I have 
faid enough to excite good mothers to the mod afliduous obser- 
vance of their duty, and to warn others of the ev:ls infeparable 
from the neglect of it. Such as may refolve to obey the didYtes 
of nature and reafoc, will find the following directions of fame ufe 
in the profecution of fo laudable a purp fe. 

The mothe>, after delivery, fftould be indulged with a fe la- 
bours fleep, to" recover her from the faigue which fhe has lately 
undergone, and to allow due time for the fecretion of the milk, be- 
fore the infant is put to the breaft. The child can fuffer no incon- 
venience from this delay. Being replete with blood and juices, he 
has not the leaft cccafion for any frefh fupplv of nutriment, till the 
mother is prepared by neceffary repofe to give him the grateful 
and fpontaneous beverage. I before pointed out the me?.ns to be 
employed when the nipples are not fnijiciently prominent to afford 
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a proper hold. But whatever the for -of the nipples may be, 
they mould be wafted with a httle warm milk and water, ia order 
to remove tne bitter vifcid fubftance which is fumfhed round 
them to derend the tender parts from excoriation. I would rlfo 
aovuetrie rapther, during the whole time of her nurfing, to wafh 
the nipples, immediately after giving fuck, in warm water. When- 
ever this can be conveniently procured ; and, in cafe the fupplies of 
tne nutritive iiuid are very copious, or feem to exceed the infants 
wants, the may always prefs out a little of the milk before the child 
is put agaia to the breaft, as the firft drops iflUrag from the foun- 
tain at every treat are the moft liable to fournefs and putrefcency. 

I need not urge a fond mother freely to give her child what 
nature freely produces. The only check in this rcfp?& is not to 
fuller the infant to fleep at the breaft, or to fuck <<!! vomiting enfaes. 
Bat any attempts to entice the baby to the ufe of fpoon-meat are 
fiill more improper. This is a common practice, not only with 
hired purfes, but even with affectionate moth: rs, from a foohfti 
though prevalent idea of leflcning the demands on the breaft, or of 
ftrengthening the child with additional hourithment If the nurle 
be not irregular in her own manner of living, (he need not fear 
having a plentiful fupply for the infant ; and me may reft allured 
that her, milk is far better faked to his young ftomach, and will 
afford a greater quantity of nutritious chyle, than any preparation 
which art can deviie. 

Another error no lefs prevalent, and more injurious than the 
former, is the idea that a woman, when nurfing, cannot eat and 
drink too heartily, as it is termed, to fupport her own ftrecg'h aad 
that of the infant. On the contrary, the tainted ftream of intem- 
perance muft enfeeble anddiforder tr.e child, while the rrorfe really 
lefTens her own power of giving luck, and invites the attacks of a 
fever by her thoughtkfs indulgence. The ceoling reBrraen before 
recommended muft beftricrly complied with for the finkweek after 
delivery ; and though a more liberal Jiet may then be allowed, yet 
this allowance muft not extend to grofs meats or heading "liquids. — 
A pint of porter or ale twice a-day for at leaft a fortnight more, 
will be quite. fufficient, and animal food fhould be very {pari, gly 
ufed for a much longer period. Indeed it would be happy for the 
children, as well as for their nurfes, if the latter would confine 
themielves, without painful restraint, to the falutary varieties of a 
milk and vegetable diet. It is a great miftake to fuppcfe, that a nurfe 
is better fitted for her office by living on animal fubftanees ; the 
reverie is the truth. The milk of women who live wholly on 
vegetables, is mere abundant in quantity, will keep loneer, rd is 
far fweeter and more wholefome than what is prepared from ani- 
mal food, which, befides its inflammatory tendency, muft fubjett 
the children to gripes and worms. 

Thefe remarks are merely defigned to correct fome vulgar 
errors refpecTmg the quantity and quality of the aliment moft prop* 
erfor nurfes, but not toimpofe upon any woman tfoeneceffily of a 
total change from her former and ufual manner of living. 
have her continue 'be temperate ufe of what (he has fci 
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perience to be moft conducive to her health ; and that will alfo 
agree beft with her child. Her natural appetite may be fafely in- 
dulged ; but. glu! tony muft be reprlTed, and a depraved tafte for 
fpirituous liquors, or high-feafoned food, rauft never be gratified. 

It has been juft hinted that the breaft-milk of a woman in good 
health is abundantly fufficient for an infant's fupport. Nothing 
elfe mould enter hislips for at lead three or fcur months after the 
birth. A little thin pap or panada may then be cccafioiially, in- 
troduced, with a view cf familiarifmg it to the child's tafte, and 
thereby leflening the difficulty and danger of a complete and fnd- 
den alteration at the time of weaning. But no fpices, no wine, no 
fugar, mould at any time be mixed with his food or drink. Thefe 
and the like contrivances of (illy women to make an infant's fpoon 
meat what they oil palatable and ncurifhing, are lure to vitiate his - 
natural tafte, to inflame his blood, and to fill the ftomach with ilime 
and acidities. Sugar, in particular, has another very bad effect. : 
its frequent ufe no; only gives children a dTrelifh for a wholefome 
fimplic.it y, but entices them to fwall >w m re than t^.ey otherwife 
would, or than they want, and thus makes gluttons of them even 
before they can be ftriftly faid to eat. 

Infants are commonly deprived of the breaft too foon. Whit 
people call folid food is fuppMed to contribute more to their growth 
and health. But, in the firft place, milk, though a fluid, is im.-.-.e- 
diately converted into a folid fubftance in the' ftomach, where it is-^ 
foon after digefted, and then affords the beft nutriment prffible.— 
It alfo appears contrary to nature to put folid fubftances into the 
mouth of a child, before it is furniflied with teeth to chew them.— 
I mould therefore look upon the previous catting of me teeth as 
the fureft indication of the proper time for weaning children. I do 
not mean to lay this down as an invariable rule. The ftate of the 
nurfe's health, as well of the child's, mould be duly confidered. It 
feems only that the cutting of the teeth gives a fort of hint cf the 
ufe to which they may be applied. It is farther remarkable that, 
during ths continuance of this ufually {harp and painful operation, 
children, as it were inftinclively, carry every thing that is put into 
their hands up to their mouths. Give them on fuc'i cccafions 
crufts of bread, pieces of bifcuif, dried fruits, or frefh liquorice* 
root, wfrch they may fuck and chew. Corals, glafs, and the like 
hard bodies, are verv improper, as they will either bruife the 
gums and caufe an inflammation, or make them hard and callcus 
by continual rubhing, fo as to render the cutting of the teeth ftill 
more difficult, and the pain more acute and lafti.og. 

A few weeks before the intended time of weaning, that is to 
fay, in the interval between thefirft fymptoms of cutting the teeth 
a^:d the appearance of at leaft four of trem, fpoon-meat mould be 
given more frequently, and in grea'er quantity, reducing in the like 
degree the proportion of breaft-milk, till the gradual increafe of the 
ore nd diminution of the other render the change almoft imper- 
ceptible. The belt fpoon-meat that I know^ confifh of bread and 
milk, prepared in the manner pointed out,in my Domeftic Medi- 
cine ; that is, firft boiling the bread in water, afterwards pouring the 
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water off, and then mixing with the bread a proper quantity of new 
Ijlilk unboiled. I there obferved, that milk ufed this way was 
mo-e wholefome and nouriihing than when boiled, and was lefs 
liable to occ?fi ;>n cofti vends. 

It is not neceffary, however, to confine children, after they are 
weaned, to one particular fort of food. The bill of fare may be 
gra.lu dry enlarged with the child's growth, provided always that it 
\ of an innocen*- variety. He may have bread and milk at 
on ' time, bread pudding at another, and bread diced in broth, or 
in the gravy of roaft meat, diluted with water, now and then, till 
at length his teeth being properly grown, and fit to chew meat it- 
felf, he may be allowed a Utile of it at dinner, with a due pr por- 
tion of bread and cf wholefome vegetables. But I muft forbid in 
the mod pofnive manner any artificial fweetcning of his food, all 
\ {pices or iealbmng, except fait^ all forts fcf paltry, butter in every 
form, unripe fruits, and fermented liquors. 

As 1 have great reliarice on the difcretion of good mothers, 
when well informed of their duty, I mould be forry to tire them 
bytoo manv details, or to fetter them by unneceffary renraints ; 
1 mall theref re only add one caution more on this part of the fub- 
jett, and that is, not to adopt the pernicious cuftom of giving food 
or drink to children during the night. Even in the courfe of the 
day, they fhould not be crammed every hour, and trained up in 
the habits of early gluttony. Temperance is that fure prelei v ative 
of health, which they cannot be taught to praclice too loon. Let 
t them eat freely at proper intervals ; and the longer th?y are kept 

* from the things already forbidden, the more kapidly will taey 
thrive, and the greater number of difeafes will they efcape. 

As I have admitted that cafes may occur, : n which it would 

• be impoffible or improper for a mother to furkle her own child, I 
fh'il' fugseiia few hints on the choice of a nurie, and the remain- 
ing duties of the parent. From what I have fail of the- admirable 
manner in which the milk of a woman newly delivered is' adapted 

; to the various warns cf a child newly bora, -it will be "aHy inter* 

l : red that, when the mother cannot difcharfce that important duty, 

i a nurfe who has juft lain-in cugh( to be preferred. Othetwife the 

, milk will not htve the purgative. qualities proper to bring away any 

remains cf the meconium, ncr will it be exactly fuited to < tfce intant s 

> weak powers of dig-ftion. Inc mveniencs^lwavs anle the ino- 

I mmt we oponfe the intentions of nature. r ih:s ys what obi *es 

Us to have recourfe to the precarious aid oi art. Wnen there is a 

\ difference cf more than a week in the time of delivery between 

the mother and the nurfe, lome oprtiing idediose may be necefhry 

to c»earfe the firfl: paffages : A table-inoonful ot whfv or water, 

with the addition of a little honey or raw iu-iy- w.ibc,;mm -aly 

anfwer the pnrpofe. But the infant's flora ci cannot 02 foeaffl? '/- 

SLftotcorlgn fofteoance, or made ftrong enough to dr*eft to, 

thick milk prepared fcr an elder ehuU 

On the o'her hand, manv difficulties mi ft attend the vei 
o n mt wHch I propole. It Will not b *cept in c:t:e>- lite 

:on"here\here are ic ? era! Lyk*i to: get *u^ 
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newly delivered for new-bcrn infants. Then as th e nurfe canBOt 
be removed to the child, the latter muft be taken to the nurfe, m d 
mu-t remain with her till (lie can go to the parent's houfe. If an 
exact, coincidence as to the time of delivery be made the Iradi; g 
confiderauon, an improper perfon may be fixed upon from thnt cir- 
cumltance alone, though unqualified in all other refpects. Thus, 
as 1 before hinted, whatever ccurfe we take, when we deviate from 
nature, we mail find numberlsfs perplexities and obftzcles in cur, 
way. 

Almofl every body is a juc'ge cfthe other requifit : es in a 
nurfe, fuch as hearth, plenty of rreaft-miik, the thrivh g flare cf 
her own child, cleanlinefs and good temper, The. 1 (l qualify, 
though of very great Importance! is feidorn inquired i.to. Parents 
are commonly Iktisfied with the healthy appearance cf th r krfe 
and her child, or with a midwife's fav mrabl :■ account c? her milk ; 
and feem to forget that a good difpefuion is ps tiTentia] as a good 
eonftitution. i do not fay that an infant will fork in the vices of 
his nurfe; but he will certainly fuller from /them. They are 
doubly injurious in fpoilmgher milk, and leflbning hrr tender care 
of the child that is ar her mercy. The twh founders of the Ro- 
man empire were faid to have be -n pickled by a fhe-w :lf ; I fhruld 
think it much more unlikely that an infant could be properly cur- 
fed by a p:>flionate or ill-tempered worn n. , 

The mother ts not to fuppofe herfelf relieve 4 from all trouble 
by the ch >fce of even a eo ■■■<] rrurte. : he latter may give the 
child the breaft ; but [fr fhnuld be Hireflted and zeToufly aflifted 
by the former in the difch£rge of every other du y. This will 
ren 'er her labour eat'y, and her fituation cor-fortable. She fhould 
alf have every indulgence c nfi^ent wrh good fa^fe and with the 
rule; before 1 id down. Shefnould not be debarred from the 
pccafional company of her hufband ; a rigorous chaftity, or a total 
ab int-nce from wedded j yp, is often as hunful to the nurfe and 
child as immoderate gratification. It is by humourhg her that 
y u will engage her to humour you in the ftrict obfervauce of air 
your reafonable injunctions. 

The child's father alio fhould pay vry pfliductrs attention to 
the proper treatment of his offspring. His advice, his encourage- 
ment, his fuperintending care, will have the happieft effect. Is not 
cur admiration of Cr *„.• character increafed, when we read in Plu- 
tarch, that the man, who governed i/» Rome with h much glory, 
would quit every bufinefe in order to be prefent when the nurfe 
warned and rubbed his child ? Such inftances are felclcm to be 
met with with in cur times ; we think ourfelves far above all the 
trifling concerns of the nurfery. Yet, according to the rem?.rk I 
made on the fame fabject in another work, it is not fb win the 
kenn*l cr the {tables ; people of the firft rank ar^ not afhamed to 
vifit thefe places, and to fee their orders fcr the- management cf 
fheir dogs and their horfes obeyed, though any of thofe fport-sraefi 
would bluih were heftrrprifed in performing the fame office fcr that 
being who derived its exiflence from himfelf, who is the, he ; r ot 
his fortunes, and the future hope of his country. 
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If Cato's wifdom agd parental affection could be heightened 

by confa_t, I might eafily point to a noble duke who is more at- 

tf ? t! T tC i • hreed of dogs ,han r ' lh?t of the human i'pecies, and 
who has hid out more moii; v upon the magnificence of a kennel, 
t .an he ever expended for the relief of poverty. I am told tint 
his grace is very particular in the choice of fldlful nurfes to wait 
upon the females of his canine family, when they are fick, or in the 
Jiraiu.^ I do not blame his tendamefs for brute animals ; but 1 am 
pry itfhould be confine ) 10 there, when a more natural fphere 
1 ,fi*s cpen tor the exercife of hjs humanity. L his hint will be taken 
• by thofe for whom it is intended : guifacit ilk capit. 

section vr. 

Of Exercife and Reft during Infancy. 

I MADE nfe of the 'plaineft reaforing I could in the firft 

Chapter of my " Domeft ; c M Q diciv.e," to (hew how much the 
he.:k>, the growth, and the ftren>th of chiHr.n, depended on ex- 
ercife: and to warn parents of the melancholy effects of ir^&ion, 
and of fedentary employments in early life, 'it does not appear to 
me that any new arguments on that fubje£r are neceflary \ but it 
may be of fervice to mothers and Durfc-s to be informed how the 

i principles there hid down 111 mid be reduced to pracTce during in- 
fancy. They are o:henvife spt to fall iuto great errors, not con- 
f.'ering f hat as much milchief may often ariie from untimely and 
violent exercife, as from the neglect of it when moft eiTential. 
•' It has been jjufrly ohferved, that children require no exercife 
rthe firft and fecond months after their birth, but: a gentle mo- 

\ Hon fomewhat like that to w ich they had been arcuuVorned in the 
mother's womb. A frequent change of p^fture, howfcyer, is ad- 
vifeable, 1 .ft by always laying thorn on the fame 'fiJe, or carrying 
them on the fams arm, their i'.f 1 mbs may be niouHed into an 
improper ihape. Bnt vi lent agnations of any fort may do them 
much greater injury, by deranging the fine f.rucUvre of the brain, 
and aiv'ng rife to the incurable evils of intellectual cr ntrvous 
weakntis. 

Other porta of the body, as well as t"e '-ram, are expofed to 
great danger by tolling infants on high, or rapidly dancing them, as 
it is called before their little limbs have gained fome degree of firm- 
nefs. A gr -at deal of the fpine is griftly, aod the breafr. entirely 
fo. Confide r then what may he the effect of the grafp or ftrong 
prflTtire of your hands againft thole places in order to prevent the 
child from tailing. As he advances in age, his bones a 'quire folidi- 
ty, and h r s whole body becomes able to endure a little fhock. — 
Brilk, lively, and frequent exercife, will then be of the greateft 
fervice to him ; and you run no rife of laying the foundations of 
any difeafe, cr of deftrqying any part of that admirable fymmetry in 
the human frame on which htalth and beauty alike depend. 

In the courfe of a few months, a well-nurfed child, unfettered 
by any check on the free motion of his limbs, will be able to exer- 
ciie himfelf, and to gather ftrength from every new eflort. When 
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you take him into the fields, which you fhculd do every day in fine 
we ther, let him roll upon the dry grafs ; and, when in the nur- 
i ry upon the carpet. He will foon learn the ufe of his legs, with- 
out the leaft polII ; ility of making them crooked by the preifure of 
fo upht a body. When he begins to walk, you mult help him a 
littk. in r is firft experiment? ; lead him about with the fupport of 
your hands, and then by the finger only, till you perceive he can 
do without your affirmance. Go-carts and leading-firings not only 
retard he increafe of a child's activity, and produce an awkward, 
ntls of ga ; t very hard to be corrected afterwards, but often affect 
the cheft, lungs, snd bowek*, in fuch a manner as to pave the way 
! bitual indtgefticn or coitivenefs, and for afthraatic or confump- 
tivc complaints. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than the numberlefs conrri, 
yances : t mothers to teach their children to walk, as if it was a 
thing to be learned by their initru&ion ; and to keep tt-em propp-4 
up by wooden machines, or fufpended by back-firings, as if their 
hy b and limbs were to be endangered by the leaft tumble. That 
are too near the ground, and too light to Hurt therofelves by falling. 
Beiide*, the of tener they fall, the fooner they will learn, when 
down to g«t up again ; and the only way to make them fure-footed, 
is to accuftom them bet'mes to truft more to the proper manage- 
ment of tneir own legs, .ban to any artificial fupport. 

As to the Deft time for exercife during infancy, it admits of a 
very Ample regulation. 1 hat fort of pailive exercife, which con- 
fifts of agreeable motion in a nurfe's arms, muft never be omitted 
after the ufe of the bath in the morning, and cannot be too often 
reputed in thecourfe of the day. But when the child is able to 
take exerc.le iml-lf, it will be eafy to manage matters fo as to let 
mm have as murh as he likes before meals, and never to rouz- him 
into action upon a full ftomach. If left to hinblelf. or to nature, 
ne will then be more inclined to ftill^efs and reprfe. 

Thefubj ( .a'.freft requires fome farther ccnfideration; A 
healthy, thriving child fleeps mere than two- thirds of his time for a 
few weeks after n,s birth. _ So ftrong a properifity muft re indul- 
g-d byd/.yas wellas by night; but, with judicious management, 
he will begradualjy brought to want and to enjoy repofe by nigh? 
only, lhis is evidently the order of nature; and fuch a habit, 
fcegun in childhood, and continued thicugh life, will contribute 
mor s b its enjoyment and duration, than any one maxim or rule of 
health ever yet lai down by human wifdom. 

Nurfes, indeed, are too apt, for their own eafe, or to gain t'me 
for other concerns, to c.er fh the ileepy difpoulion of infanis, and 
to increale it oy various things ofa ftupefcclive quality. All thefe 
are extremely pernicious. I would not fiiffer opiates, under the 
name or crdials or carminatives, or in any fhape or fcrm whatev- 
er to be given to a child in health. The only comparing m-an* 
wlv h art may at any time be allowed to employ, are gentle motion 
and 1 ft lullabies. I very much approve of the little cats now iu 
t:ihicn, wmch nemg fufpended by cords, are eaiily moved from 
ftde to hue and promote the defired end, without the danger which 
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yioleri' rflcfc«£ was often attended with. Thofe Twinging cots are 
in exaft conformity toth? fuggeftionsof the bell medical writers, 
ancient and modern. Galen mentions the propriety of placing 
children to fleep in letlulis pmdentibus, or banging tittle beds; and the 
reaion for fuch acontrivauce is thus exolaiued with great clearnefs 
and iimpUcity, by Van Sioieten ? 

" As the foetus," fays this accurate obferver of nature," hang- 
ing from the navel-ftring in the womb, is eafily fhaken this way 
' and that, while the mother moves her body : henc-.rt has' .pen rea- 
sonably prefuraed, that neW-bom infants deligf t in fuch a vibrafmg 
motion. _ Tney have therefore been laid in cradles, that they might 
enjoy this gentle exercife, and be more and more ftrengthened.— 
Doily experience teaches us, that the worfc-tempered children are 
frothed by this motion, and at laft link into a fweet fleep. But the 
making of the cradles Ihould be gentle and uniform ; on which ac- 
count, thofe cradles that hang by cords are the beji of all, as they may by a 
Sight force be moved equably, and without any noife. At the 
lame time, the motion communicated to thefe cradles is impercepti- 
bly diminilhed, and at laft ceafes without any fhock." 

In England, as well as in moft other parts of Europe, cra-'les 
nx?d upon wooden rockers, have been in uie from time immemorial. 
No evil could arife from trieir continuance, while in the hands of 
eareful and affectionate mothers ; but, when left to the manage- 
ment of impatient nurfes, or of giddy boys and girls, the delicate 
tex ure of an infants brain would often be expafed to great dan- 
ger. The agitation of a cradle by fuch perfons has been compared 
to the jolting of a ftage-coacn bafket ; and I believe that a poor 
child would iuffer as much from the one as from the ot>er, were 
he not a little more confined in the former. It is poflible to con- 
ceive a more (hocking object than an ill-tempered nurfe, who' in- 
fiead Gf frothing the accidental aneafmeis or hdifpcfition to fleep 
of her baby, when laid down to reft, is often worked up to the 
higheft pitch of rage ; and, ib the excefs of her folly and brutality, 
endeavours, by loud,harfh threats, and th= impetuous rattle of the 
cradle, to drown the infant's cies, and to force him into number ! 
She may fometimes gain her point, but never till the poor victim's 
Srength is exhausted- 

To guard againrr. this evil, the tranntion from rocking-cradles 
to fixed bedfteads was not neceflary. r Jhe gentle motion before 
defcribed, at once fo natural and fo pleafing to infants, may be 
given them with eafe and fafety in little baflcets fufpended by cords, 
as ufed in the Highlands of Scotland under the name of creels, or 
in the more elegant contrivances of fuAnpng cots, which are now 
coming into fafhion. 1 am forry to fee any of ihe ratter fun-curd- 
ed with clofe curtains, which have almoft as bad an effect as confin- 
ing the infant in a room of the fame dimensions. One green cur- 
tain maybe hung at fome diftance from his face, fo as to intercept 
the light in the day-time but not to obftruct the free commumca' 1 n 
of air or to reverberate the exhalations from his lungs and b 3dy, 
Green window-Winds in the fleeping-room will adfwer the lame 
purpofe Cars frould alfo be taken list to expofe infants either «? 
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bed or out of bed to an oblique light, or they will become fquir.t- 
eyed. They fhould be kept facing it, when up, and exactly the 
re^erfe, when Lid down to reft. If tiieiiglv come upon them from 
one fids, their eyes, will take that direction, and thus they will get 
the habit of looking crofs-wife. 

It is of ft!! 1 greater moment to pay firict attention to their 
bedding. Nothing can have a more relaxing tendency, or be at 
th f. ra- hme m.-.r - unfavourable to cle; nliiiefs, than beds and pil- 
lows ftufF-d with feathers. Th lb abforb and retain the peripira- 
ble matter as well as every ether impurity, fo that the child who 
fleeps upon "un mu'l inhale the moft noxious vapour, while its 
actio.- on the furface of his body muft deftroy the energy of the 
£kin, and render his whole frame both within and without, the 
ready reaver of d'feafe. Horle-hair cufiiicns and mattrefles are 
far preferable^ but if left bran were ufed jefteai of hair for the 
ftuffi. g ofchdirea's bedo and pillows, thefe would more, readily let 
any moifture pais through them, would never be too much heated, 
and might be frequently changed or renewed without any great 
trouble or expeofe. ■ My former hints concerning a chili's drefs are 
equally applicable to his bed-clothes, which fhould be loofe, eafy, 
and as light as may be confiftent with due warmth- 1 fay the lefs 
en the fubjecl: of cold, as moft mothers are too apt to run into the 
oppose extreme. 



CHAP. V. 

OF DWARF1SHNESS AND DEFORMITY. 

X HE chief caufes of defc£ts in the fize and form cf Chil- 
dren, have been orcafionally touched up:;n in the preceding chap- 
ters; butt e prev.le.ee of fuch evils, and re tomes table confe- 
quences with which 'hey are fallowed, require to bn more fully 
and diftinftly c; nfiriered. I rauft not weaken the influence of im- 
portant truths by fnpprcfting any part of t em, or by leaving them 
two widely fca'tered. 1 muft make off the nftrunts of fali'e deli- 
cacy, and by cam' illy pointing out the grand fouree of fo many 
private and public calamities, endeavour to prevail on parents to 
adopt th- moft eflfeftual remedy. Let not the faireft part of the 
creUtioc beofeded with me for faying, that, in all cafes of dwari- 
ifheefs and deformity, ninety-nine out of a hundred are owing to 
the f uiy, mifconduct or negleft of mothers. The following re- 
marks are not wniten in the fpirit cf reproach, but with a view to 
the moft dt- Arable reform, 

ft would be d'ffi ult to mention any thing in which- 'foci ety is 
fo deeply inte fted, as in the proper union of the fexes. This has 
often er_g\;: e tte^tion of leg-iflators, and marriages have been 

prohibited in various difeafes and perfonal difqualiffcations. We 




• ory . 
"^ that the Lacedemonians condemned their king Archidamus for 
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having married a weak, puny woman ; " beeamV faidthey, "in- 
itead of propagating a race of heroes, you will fill the throne with 
a progeny of changelings." 

> 1 am aware that any checks on the liberty of individuals in 
their matrimonial contrails, would be deemed incocfiiient with the 
freedom of the Jkitifh constitution ; and indeed, it is ftrange that 
laws mould be i:ec ffary to convince men, that health and fcrm 
are, or ought to be, powerful conuderatioas in the choice of a wife. 
Every part of animated nature proclaims aloud, that Uktbsgcti like ; 
and though a puny, dwarfifh, or diftorted woman, may become a 
mother, it will often be at the rifk of h< r own life, and always with 
a certainty of tranfmitting ibme of her infirmities to- her innocent 
and ill f ted offspring. 

But the inheritance of parental weaknels and deformity is one 
of thofe curfes' which argument or expostulation cannot avert. — 
The voice of reafon is disregarded, and objects of natural defire are 
, overlo >ked^ by avarice and pride. I {hall therefore confine my ob- 
fervations to fuch evils as may be prefumed to admit of a cure, 
btcaufe they arife rather from error and folly, than from depravity 
or wilful perverfenefs. 

It feems to be the natural wifh of every pregnant woman to 
bring forth (tout, healthy, and beautiful infants. Yet, Mr. Locke 
did not hefitate toafferr, that, if mothers had the formation of their 
own cnildren in the womb, we mould fee nothing any where but 
deformity. Thefostus is happily placed in better hands, and under 
the guardian care of nature. But though it cannot t>e new-mod '- 
ed, altered in its fhape, or disfigured by the mere fancies and capri- 
cious defires of the mother, it may fuiier nolefs injury from her 
ignorance, her folly, or mifonduct. 1 hope I made it furnctently 
evident in mv cautions to women during pregnancy, that ihefa-tus 
may not only be checked in, its growth, but marked alfo and .dii- 
tored by tight or heavy prefTure on the womb — by iiays, girdles, 
or the like improper ligatures. In vain docs nature provide for the 
eafy and gradual enlargement of the embryo, if her benignant pur- 
pofes are counteracted by the bracing retamts of a filly mother's 

drefs. 

" After the birth* rs I before obferved, fall greater danger 
awaits the infant from attempts to mend his fhap^— to keep his 
head and l ; mbs in proper form— and to (ecure him againft accident. 
The wont accident that can befal him is far Ids alarming than the 
certain confequences of fuch prefumptuous improvements and ill- 
directed care. He becomes puny, Hunted, deformed, difeafed ; 
and though perhaps card " in nature's happieft mould," is lure to 
be ipoiled bv the disfiguring touch of man. 

ioft bones u- 

any check ; or covering them too warmly. 

fuhv the pliancy of thofe bones was cc^mved to yield to oWrruc- 
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infilled on the importance of a thin and light cap, that the air may 
iKt upon them freely, to render them lard and compact, and of 
courfe fitter to defend the braie from cold or any external injury. 
But while midwives and nurfes are fuftered to purfue a contrary 
plan, we need not wonder at meeting with fo many inftances cf 
early conv.uHions, of idiotlim, and of heads misihapen, infirm, or 
iuiceptible of o old upon expofiireto the leaft breath of a ; r. 

I was aoleff earner! in my caution's againfl the ufe of banda- 
ges, or of oppreflive covering for any other part of the tender 
frame. I did not magnify the danger, but limply ftated the refult 
<of frequent obfervation. ) rever knew a fi.ogle inliance of a child's 
attainment to full fize and vigour, after having been cruelly con- 
fined during infancy in fwathes or fwaddling-cloihes. Idow, in- 
deed, is it poiTible, when (he action of the heart, the lungs, the ar- 
teries, and of all the vital organs, is cramped and enfeebled ?— < 
when the freecirculati .11 of the blocd and Secretion of the humours 
are prevented ; and when the impatience of refiraint urges the in* 
faat to wafte all his ftrength in continual but unavailing efforts to 
burft his fetters. 

As I k»< w that external objects were more likely to make 
fome impreffion on the mindset' my female renders, than argu- 
ments drawn from the eructure of die human frame, I endeavoured 
to fix their attention firft on the young of brute animals, many of 
-which, as kittens, puppies, &c. though very de'icate when brought 
into* the world, never, want to be ftrengthened, kept in due form, 
or preferved from accidents, by means of fwaddling-bands. Chil- 
dren have as little occafion for any fuch defence againft danger. In 
reply to the idle objections of mothers and nurfes, founded on the 
difference in point cfalertnefs between kittens and infants, it has 
been admitted, that the latter are certainly heavier than " the for- 
mer, but they are more feeble in the fawie proportion : they are in- 
capable of moving with fufficient force to hurt themieives, and if 
their limbs get into a wrong fituation, the uneafmefs they feel foon 
mditees them to change it. Is it r,ot abfurd to put them to real 
pdnby [filing ligatures for fear of imaginary bruifes ; and to dif- 
tort their tender bodies effectually by iquf ezing them into a prefs* 
left they mould grow diftorted from being left at liberty to itir ? 

While I was. writing on this part of*the fubject lait autumn, I 
emild not help being flruck with another illuftratiou of it, which pre- 
sented itielf every day to my view. Above three hundred cattle 
were p.razing in a field before my window- all of them nearly of the 
fame fize, well- formed and vigorous, without the leaft mark of fe- 
•blenefs or diftortion. They had not been' kept panting, when 
young, m tight and cumbersome wrappers, nor had they been 
ituntect in their growth by improper management. They might be 
truly called the offspring of nature, reared and brought up in con- 
formity to her laws. How painful and humiliating did I feel the 
contrail, when I compared them with the fofter-children of art, 
with bipeds of various (hapes and fizes— with the hunch-backed, 
crooked-legged, lame,, ricketty, diminutive, and deformed human 
beings, whom I gftcn few walking through the fame field ! 
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,._ S hou ]d it be alledged, that inferences drawn from a fpecles fo 
differ rv. frcm cur ,wn are net concluhve, let us next turn our eyes 
to w< . takes place in lavage nations, who are 11 known to be tall, 
r "ft 1 " well proportioned. I deed, any infhnce to the contra- 
ry^' ^trthifea d extraordinary among thi m, that it was vul- 
garly t> lleved til 3 rut all their puny and milfhapdB children to 
de nth. •. he fa& is tha! they have not 'any fuel), bec'aufe they never 
thwar .lit oerpofcs of nature, or dlfobey her dictates in the treat- 
ment 0) their infant progeny. 

T -e pa" ?& fqrmof the North American favages will be more 
clearly conceived From the following anecdote of -the prefcdent of 
the Roy '1 Academy, than from a whole volume of travel?. This 
ju'liy adnfred pointer, who is a native of America, having difphyed 
in is y uth fhong proofs of uncommon talents, was lent to Italy, 
at that time the grand fchcol for the imitative arts. Upon his firil 
ie: ing th- A : - olio Belvidere^ he is laid to have exclaimed, " O ! what 
a fine Mohawk Indian !" Almcit every body has at leaik becrd, 
that the dpolk Belvidcre is one of the moil beautiful and exqui Lite 
pieces of I atuary in the world. 

I maft not nere omit Buffon's account of the method of 
bringing up their young, puiiued by other nnpoliihed nations, as 
we pr udly call them. 4i The ancient Peruvians, " fayshe," in locfe- 
ly fw? thiog the : r children, left their arms at full liberty. When 
thev threw aiide this drefs, they placed them at freedom in a -hoi- 
low, dug in the earth, an -lined withclothes. Here their children, 
unable t< » g ?t oat and crawl into danger, had their arms quite Jocie, 
and c iuld move their heads and bend their bodies, without the riik 
of falling or huriing then felves. As focn as they were able to 
(land, the nipple was nVwn them at a difhnce, and im.± t! ■ 
enticed to learn to walk. 1 ' 

Th- Fame wrrer obferves, "that the young negroes are of re a 
in a ftuaticn in whVh it is with more difficulty (hey come at the 
bre ft. They ding round the hip of the mother with their knees 
and feet, and by that means Hick lo clofe, that they (land in no 
need of being fupparted, while they reach the brealt vita their 
hands, and thus continue to luck, without letting go their hold, cr 
being in any danger of failing, no'wh hilar, ding the varidas motions 
of the mother, who all the while is employed ia her u'ual labour. 
' Theie children begin to walk ar the end of the lecond month, cr 
rather to fhuffle along on their hands and knees ; an €xsrtJfe'?that 
gives them ever afterwards a facility of running alm:H as fwift in 
that manner as on their feet." 

To this very intereiting defcription, I can add, upon tne tel\t- 
monvof a friend of mine who had been feveral years on tfte coaft 
of Africa, that the natives neither put any clothes on their children. 



a good fhape, is the coafequence of their free, unccrifjned motion 
durifinfancy ; while, among us, on the contrary, reftrami, or, 
-whanS the fame thing, tight preilure, checks growth, diftorts the 
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frame, and renders it at once diminutive, unGghtly and infirm. — 
There is always a clofe and very natural connection between de- 
formity, weakhefs and difeafe. 

The more we enlarge ourjfurvey of the human fpccies in vari- 
ous parts of the world, the.lefs doubt (hall we entertain of the prin- 
cipal eaufe of dwarfrflmefs and deformity. We fhall find that man- 
kind are ftunted and didorted in proportion to their degree of 
civiiization ; that people who go almoft naked from their birth, and 
Jive in a hate of nature, are well-fhaped, firong and healthy — and 
that among others who boaft of higher refinements, the greater at- 
tention that is paid to drefs,thenearer are the approaches to the Mat- 
ure and to the weaknefs of p'gmics. 

Sterne, who knew Co well how to enliven the moll fcrious 
fubjects, represents himfelf as ftruck with the number of dwarfs 
he law at Pari p. . 

I am very forry to obferve, that we need not go fo far as Paris 
to be convinced of the lamentable pfllcls of tight clothes, bad nur- 
fing, and confined impure air. Many or thefe matters are not 
much belter ordered in the Englifh metropohs ; every narrow bne 
in Londcn fwarms with ricketty children ; and though we cannot 
fay of the people whom, we meet with in the ftreets, that every third 
m?u is a pigmy-, yet we may with fir ft truth afl'ert, that many of 
the women are evidently [hinted in their grow- h, and, both in fize 
and robuflnefs, arc below the ftandard of mediocrity. With re- 
gar:! to females, indeed, born and bred in this city, as more atten- 
tion is unfortunately paid to the tightnefs of their drefs, aod to the 
artificial moulding or pretended improvement of their fhape when 
young, the far greater part of them muft be of a diminutive feat- 
ure, and numbers are didorted either in body or limbo. 



CHAP. VI. 



BANEFUL EFFF.CTi CF PARTtSTAL TSNDKRNESS, OR OF WHAT" MAT BE 
CALLED AN EATR£.::f>.r 1'LLiCATE JfND ENERVATING EDUCATION. 



j^AVIN G repeatedly had cccafion to point cut the evils 
that mult ariie from the inattention of mothers to any part of their 
duty, and efpeciaiiy from abandoning their childreo-to the manage- 
rs nt of hired nurles. I mall now proceed to explain the bad con- 
sequences of the cppofite extreme. Too much care operates in the 
fame manner ?s too little, and produces fimilar effects. A cafe or 
two, fde£ted from many which haveoccurecl to me in the courfecf 
practice, will fufficiently illuftrate the truth of this affertion. 

The grand rule of life, which realbn and experience concur to 
re:ommei-d, is always to purfue the golden mean ; to fteer a middle 
courfe between dangerous extremes ; and to take care, in avoiding 
any one vice or folly, not to run into its oppofite. Mothers are loo 
apt to forget this admirable leflon, in nurfing and rearing their chil- 
dren. They do not fcem to know the proper medium between cru- 
el neglect or indifference on the one hand, and the fatal excefc of 
srjsiet y and fondaeia oa the o the*. In giviDg way to the firong im- 
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puifes of natural affection, they commonly go too far, trad do as 

m ?C V'^| et t3 ^" offspring by mifguided tendernefs, as by to- 
tal mfenfibility. 

It ^s not my intention to combat thofefme feelings of mother?, 
without Which the human ra^e would foon be extinct. I only wifb 
to lee t*em kept a little more under the control of reafon. I wifh 
to lee t-e molt amiable of all pafiions, maternal love, difpbyed in 
promoting the health and fortifying the conflitutions of children— 
not in relaxing them by every {pedes of foftnefs and effeminacy. 
When th's paflioo is carried bevond the proper hounds, it ceafes to 
be love : it becomes a fort of blind infatuation, always injures, an'J 
often destroys the object, of its regard. Mothers flionld never for- 
get the fable of the monkey matching up one of its ycurg in a mo- 
ment of alarm, and, in order to fave it from danger, fqueeiihg it 
with fo clofe an embrace as to occaficn its death. W -at a juft pict- 
ure of darling children fo frequently killed by kindnefct 

■ Nature provides for the helplefs ftate of infancy in th* ftrong 
attachment of parents. A child comes into the w-rld chiefly de- 
pendent on the mother's care for the prefervation of its being. She 
is tremblingly alive to all its wants. Every tender office '.he per- 
forms increafes her fond f. licit ude, till at length it gahs the full pof- 
feflion of her affections, and her fole wifh is to make it happy — 
What alamentable thing it is that fhe fhould fo frequently ririftafcel 
the means ! 

Indeed there cannot be a greater miftake than to imagine that 
extreme tendernefs or delicacy of treatment will promote the health, 
the growth, the prefent or the future happinefs of a child. I? mufi: 
have quite a contrary effect. I ftead of fupplying the real colls of 
nature, it creates a thoufand artificial wants : inttead cf guard. ng 
the infant from pain and difeafe, it renders him much more fufc p- 
tibleof both, and lefs capable of enduring either : inftead of happi- 
nefs, it enfures mifery in ev- ry fiage cfhis exiftence, as the infirm- 
ities >f body and mind, which are contracted in the cradle, will fol- 
low him with incurable obfHnacy to the grave. 

The writer, whom I quoted on the fubject of fuckling, is na 
lefs forcible in his cenfure of matern il fondnefs. He lays, the ob- 
vious paths of nature are alike forfaken by the woman who gives u? 
the care cf her infant to a hireling, or, in other words, who neglects 
the duties of a mother ; and by tirr who carries thefe duties to 
excefs ; who makes an idol of her child ; increafeshis weaknefs, by 
preventing his fenfe of it ; and, as if fhe could emancipate him from 
the laws of nature, hinders every approach of pain or diftrefs ; 
without thinking tnat, for the fake of preferring him at prHent 
from a few 'rifling inconveniences, fhe is accumulating on his head 
a diftant load of ar.xieties and nisfortunes— without thinking, 
that it is a barbarous precaution to enervate and indulge the child 
at the expenfe of the man. 

He the:: b^gs cf mothers to attend to nature, and fellow the 
track fhe has delineated ;— " fhe continually exercifes her children 
and fortifies their cenftitution by experiments of every kind ; in- 
uring them betimes to grief and pain, fa batting fl 
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experience the fever ; griping colic? throw them into cinvulfions ; 
the hooping-cough fuffocat-.s, and worms torment them J forfeits 
corrupt their blood ; and the various fermftntations to which their 
humours are fubject. cover them with trooblefome eruptions i al- 
moft the whole period of childhood is ficknefs and 'anger. B^t* 
in pairing mrough t:us couri* of experiments, the ch'H gathers 
ftrength and fortitude ; and, as loon as he is capable of living, the 
principles of Hfe become lei's precarious. 

" Tins," he adds, "is the law of nature. Why ihoun you 
aft contrary to it ? Do you not fee that, by endeavouring to cor- 
rect: her work, vou'jfpoil it, and prevent the execution of er defi'gos? 
Aft you from without, as ihe does within. i his. according to 
vou, would iucreafe the danger ; on the contrary, it will create a 
diverfion, and lefftfi if. Experience (hews, that crtl Iren delicately 
educated die in a greater proportion than others. Provided you 
do not make thaai exert themfelves beyond their powers, lefs nfk 
is run in exercifing, than indulging them m eafe. Inure them there- 
fore by degrees to thole inconveniences which they mud me day 
fuller. Harden their bodies to the interaperature of the feafons, 
climates, and elements ; to hunger, thirft, and fatigue." 

As the philofopher was aware that the latter part of his advice 
would ftir up all the fears and alarms of fond mothers, he takes 
fome pains to convince them that it may be followed wfth perfect 
fafety. He very juftly obferves, that, " before the body has ac* 
quired a fettled hi it, we may give it any we pleafe, without dan- 
ger ; though when it is once arrived at full growth and confidence* 
every alteration is hazardous. A child will beai thofe viciffitudes* 
whicn to a man would be insupportable. The f f t and pliant fi- 
bres of the former readily yield to impreffion ; thofe of ;he latter 
are more rigid, and ate reduced only by violence to recede from 'he 
forms iheyhave afiumed. We may hirefore," he concludes* 
" bring up a child robuft and hearty, with u: end ngerlng either 
its life or health ; and though even fome rilk were run in this re- 
fpett, it would not afford fufiHent caule of nefitarion. Since they 
are rilks infepnrable from Iruinan life, can wa do better, than to 
run them during that period of it wherein we take them at the Jeaffc 
diiadvantage ?"•— I leave this quedion to be duly confidered by 
every mother who is not blind to the cleared evidence of truth, or 
wilfully deaf to the mod commanding tones of eloquence andargu- 
ment. 

The familiarity of any objc&hffens our farprife at i«-, or t;;erc 
are few instances of human folly which would aftonifh us more, than 
that of a fond mot: er, wh.% in order to protect h -r child from a 
little pain or uneafinels while he is young, multiplies his fufferings 
when he comes to maturity. Strange infatuation ! to facrifice rhe 
man to the infant, and, through over- fclicitude for a year or two 
after his entrance into life ; to fhortea its natural extent, ?.nd to fill 
up that contract : fpan of exiftence with weakrefs, irritability, and 
difeafe ! Did any body ever think of rearing an oak plant in a hot- 
houfe, thence to be removed to the bleak mountain ? And is the 
puny, enervated fiurfling better prepared to endure the tranfuion 
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from the lap of foftnefs to ail the accidents of a rugged and a ftcr- 
my world ? 

As ftrong examples often make fome imp; em. n where other 
modes of reafoning fad, I (hall here beg leave to introduce' the his- 
tory of a y oung gentleman, whom I attended at a very early period 
of my practice, and who fell a victim to the . xcsflive fondr efs of an 
in Uihrent mother. With every wifh to promote her ton's health 
and happinefs, (he was as far is refpe&ed intention* th: innocerahvBC 
*abfolute caule of totally deftroy'ng both. She brought m relaxa- 
tion and debility, by her mifguidec 5 endeavours to avert pain : and 
while (he hoped to prolong the life of an only foe, th:-. means which 
fhe made ufe of for that purpofe, not only abridged its duration, 
but precluded his p »wsr\of ' enjoying i*-. Though he was buried at 
the age of twenty-one, he might be laid to have died in his cradle* 
for lite has been well defined, not to confiii in merely br^athir 
but in miking a proper ufe of our organs, or ferifcs, our faculties, 
and of all 'thole parts of the human frame which contribute to the- 
confcioulhefs^ of our ex itence. That he never attained to this ftate 
of being, will fully appear from the following narrative. 

Edward Watkinfon was the only fon of a country clergyman, of 
amiable minuers and foumi learning, but of a reclufe turn of miad. 
The m >ther was a daughter of a London tradefman,. and had been 
educated with extreme delicacy. She naturally purfued the fame 
line of con luft towards her own chiL 1 ; and her fond huibani was 
too much under the influence of the like fatal weaknefs. Many a 
child is fpoiled by the indulgence of one parent ; in the cafe now 
before us, both concurred to produce that enervating effect. 

For fome time after his birth, matter Neddy wis reckoned a 
promifmg boy. When I firft law him,- he was about eighteen 
years of age: but, to judge by his look, one w <ul 1 havi [uppofed 
him to be at leafteightv. *»His face was long, pale* and deeply fnr- 
rowed with wrinkles — his eyes were funk in their fockers— his 
teeth quite dec yed— his nofe and chin altrioft touched each other— 
his" 'breaft narrow and prominent— his body twiaed— his legs like 
fpindles— his hands and fingers approaching nearly to the form o* 
birds claws— in Inert, his whole figure exhibited the truly pitiable 
appearance of a very old man, .finking under the weight ot years 
and infirmities iAto the grave. ^ - ;- \ i 

It w?sat"M'dfummerl paid my firft vifit. Itnen found him wrap- 
ped up in clothing fufficient for the rigours of a Lapland winter, 
and fo clofeiymufHed that one could hardly fee the tip of h»s sole. 
He wore feveral peir of^cckingsj his gl. jves were doubie^anJ 
reached 
he was 

then ventured U nofat V he> wh ; ch was only forty pa- 

ces from his father's houfe. I believe this was the maft dri I ant ex • 
curfion he ever made; and the extraordinary attempt was always 
accom^lmed^ith peculiar care, and many additional pcMMei 

f '° m The eye of bis parents might be trrrly feid te watch over 
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not only by day, but by night alfo, as he flept in the fame bed with 
th°ra, having never been permitted to lie alone, left he fhould throw 
the clotheS off, or feel the want of any immediate afliftance. It did 
not once occur ro his father or mother, that all the inconveniences 
which they fo much dreaded, could not be half fo injurious as the 
relaxing aimofphere of a warm bed, furrounded by clofe curtains, 
and impregnated with the acinous effluvia from their lungs and 

'His food and his drink were of the weakeft quality, always 
adminiftered warm, and by weight and meafure. When I recom- 
mended a more nouriming diet, and a little generous wine, I was 
told that theftrongeft thing under AW^had ever taken was chick- 
ed water, and that they durft not venture on wine or animal food 
for fear of a fever. Thus was the poor lad reduced almoft to a 
ikeleton, through the filly apprehenii.;n of a difeafe, of which he 
was not fiifceptible. Nature was in lira too weak to fpread a hec- 
tic fiufh even for a moment over his countenance, which had ac- 
quired the colour of a par-boiled chicken. AW his vital powers 
were languid ; and even his fpeech refembled the fqueaking of a 
bird, more than the voice of a man. 

When I fpc ke of ex.^rcife, I was told he took a walk every fine 
day in the hall, and that was deemed fufficient for one of his ' deli- 
cate conftitution. I mentioned a horfe — the mother was frighten- 
ed at the very name of fo dangerous an animal. On telling her 
that I owed the firmnefs and vigour of ray own conftituti. n to 
riding every day, fhe began to trink there might be forneth'mg fpe- 
cific in it ; and fhe therefore contented to the purchafe of a little 
horfe. But tame as the creature was, it did not quiet the mother's 
alarms. Matter Neddy, though placed upon the p&ney's back,was 
not entrufted with the reins. Thefe were given in charge to a 
maid-fervant, who led the horfe round the orchard, while the cau- 
tious rider fattened both hsnds on t )e pommel of the faddle : and 
the father walking on one fide, and the mother on the other, held 
him faft by the legs, left he might be broughr to the ground by any 
fuddenftart of his high mettled racer. This exhibition was too 
ridiculous not to excite the laughter of the neighbours ; which 
foon put an end to matter Neddy's equeftrian exercife. 

The timidity of a youth thus brought up is mere eafily con- 
ceived than defcribed. Fearful of every thing, he would run from 
the moft inoffenfive animal, as if he had been purfued by a lion or 
a tiger. His weaknefs in this refpect being known to the village 
boys, it was a common practice with them, whenever they faw 
him pe-ping through his father's. gate, to frighten him into the 
houfe by calling to the pigs to bite him. This fpcrtive alarm had 
the fame effect as the fudden rufh of a mad bullock. 

With fuchexcefiive weaknefs both of mind and body, matter 
AWJj'hadfome good points about him. His parents reprefented 
him as a perfect model of morality ; and I had no right tf> doubt 
the truth of their reprefentation, though 1 did not give him quite f:> 
much credit on that fcore, becaufehe did not poflefs fufficient f jr.- e 
of cocfthution to be capable of any kind of vice. But I viewed, 
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SS ^ d ^ b ^ sw ^ hhe ^tehmdhim. Iwas the in re fur- 
S^ftS!!- ID t ceffaDt car « b ^ ft wed on hisperfon feeu.ed to have 
Very little time for any mental acquirement*. 

c?r 5 ,? Pr0per r l ' l i Kht or °PP T€ ffive clothing and want of fVefh 
t h? exerc!ie » have m their turn prov d dcftruftive to thoufands. 
i2T r W f* 11 * vi£H:u to t em all i and it woul I have been 
, mira.le indeed, had he furvived their combined influence He 
lied without a groan, or any m rk f difeafe except pre nature old 
age, tne machi-e beir.g fairly w.ro out before re completed his 
twenty Srlt year. His death prove 1 fatal to both his parents, 
whole lives were clofely towtd up in that of the lad. 

I he father had perceived his owi error, bu' not before it was 
^..Sf'j.vn reading rr;y inaugural differtation, which was then 
publiinedm Latin, under th- tide already mentioned, he fent for 
•me, and begged I would endeavour to fave his fon. TV v nth, 
alas was far beyond the reach of my molt zealous efforts : I 
could only witneis the certainty of his fa«e. Medicine was of as 
little oie to him, as confolation to his affliftai parents. The bitter, 
neis of their grief was increafed by felt-reproach ; and friendthip 
exerted her 1 nothing voice in vain. The father on his death-bed 
conjured me to tranflate my difTertation into Englfh, as he th bg ■•% 
it might be of infinite fervice to. mankind. My compliance * th 
his requeft gave rife to the " Domeftic Medicine," of w ich that 
tffav on the meaos of preferving rhe lives of children, conftitutes 
the firft, and, in my opinion, ths beft chapter. 

1 he above relation may to fome ;pp ar romantic : but « J id I 
fuppofe any one capable of queftioning my veracity, I could • 
feveralperfonsof t.'eSrft refp-cla'ility, who know, thr, <b far 
from being heightened, it falls fh rt of the truth, indeed I might 
go farther, and aiTert, fr >m my own too fr quent obfervati n, mat 
a maiter Neddy is nor {q fhgular a phenomenon in many other f.im»- 
flies, and that the evils of parental folly ar? much oftecer entailed 
upon favourite heirs, than the power of fully e joying the eftates 
wnich defcend to them. 

But it is in the fern de world, more efpecially, that maternal 
rondnefs fpreads its fatal ravages. Girls remain I ng*.r than beys 
under the immediate and almoft exclusive c;re of their mothers'; 
and when the latter are more guided by love than rekfon$ by the 
impulfesof a tender heart. inftead of he dictates of an enlightened 
mind, the former are doomed to wvaknefs, and mifery. 1 mail not 
nd my fair readers by a repetition of the remarks a'ready made 
on the acquired defects and infirmities of too many of our young 
women ; nor fhall I attempt to defcribe the long train and almoft 
endlefs variety of nervous difeafes, from which lb few of thf.m are 
exempt : I fhall now confine myfelf toafrgleinftance of tte ef- 
fects of extreme delicacy in the education of a daughter, as the 
counterpart of my ftory of a fon cut off by the like means. 

Ifabella Wiljbn was in early life a very promifirig child, and the 

object of her mother's adolatry. This go d woman had r-o .idea 

id beauty were more likely to be deftroyed than tra- 

h8j 
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proved or preferred by cxceffive care. In the choice of diet, clothes, 
exercife, &c. the delicacy of her fweet girl was always the ruling 
idea. It is eafy, indeed, to render the human frame more delicate £ 
but to make it mor2 roburt, requires a very different mode of pro-' 
ceeding. ^s the child did not ieem afflicted with any. particular 
complaint, the doting mother exulted at the happy effects of her 
own management, and never thought that the taper form, the fire 
limbs, and the languifhing foftnefs, which fhe lo mnch admire^ 
were th? fure fymptotns of debility and of latent difeafe. 

Ifabdlai mental imprpvemerj'tj in which fhe furpalfed mary 
other young girls of her age at the fame fchocl, was no lefs flatter- 
ing to her miftaken parents. But fhe had fcarcely attained her 
fourteenth year before the fond illuficn vanifhed", and the regular 
functions of both mind and body were fnfpended by a fit of the 
moft extraordinary nature. I cannot avoid making one remark 
here, which may be of great practical utility. It is, that frs, 
though they go by different names, and are afcribia* to a great vari- 
ety of caufos, may all be ranked under the general appellation of 
nervous affections, and are alni"ft always the eonifquence of bad 
nurfiQg or injudicious treatment i. ■ childh-xxJ. Few children, prop- 
erly nurf -A, have fas ; and of thofe who are improperly managed, 
few efcaps them. Poor Bell Wilson was one of the unfortu-* 
nate clais. 

On my being fent for to attend this young woman, whi was 
then flxteen, i was informed that fhe had been fu j^tt to fit3 for 
about three years, and had taken a great deal of medicine by the 
advice of fevera) of the faculty, but without having experienced any 
benefit. Though the perfon wh > gave me this account made ufe 
of the wordjfoj I foon found that ltrictlv fpeaking, it was only me 
ft, that affumed two different f ;rms or ftates, which followed one 
another in conftafit fuccrffion during the whole of the above period. 

In order to give a precifeidea of this fir.gular kind of fit, I mull 
call its firffc ftate aclive, and t ji e iecond paiuve. During the former, 
"the young woman made ufe of the moP: violent exernrns, fpringing 
up, throwing her arms about, and ftriking them againft every thing 
which came within her re?ch. At the fame time, fhe uttered a fort 
of nnifo^coni'fting of three notes, which was more like the cry of 
fbmewild bealt than any thing human. 

An univerial fpafai ftfeceeoed thofe ftrange agitations, and 
every limb became as ftiif arid inflexible as if it had been fuddenly 
petrified. Her whole appearance was that of a ftatue made of 
Parian marble. la this flate of rigidity fhe continued fometimes 
for one hour, fometimes two, and often three or four, but the mo- 
ment rt was over, fhe began with the cry and motion above defcri- 
bed. 

The attive convulfion never lafted fo long as the rigid ftate ; 
but it was the only time at which any thing could be got down 
her throa\ As fhe would not admit fubftances of the ieaft folidi- 
ty into her mouth, the little nutriment which fhe received was al- 
ways g ; ven in a fluid form, and chiefly eonfifted of fmall beer, cr 
wine and water. Her evacuations, either by ftool or urine, were 
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yFconrfe very trifling, and (he was wholly infenfible of both.— 
Kotwuhftaudrcg the thinnefsof her diet, (he did cot apoe^r ema- 
ciated or ghaftly ; on the contrary, (he was tolerably well in fl-fh, 
and her countenance, though quite void of colour, was ra<her 
pleafng: Her figure was exqinTitely; fide, the difeafe did not feem 
to h;ve prevented her growth in height, though it had in ftreh'gthj 
an: in bulk r expanfion ; (he v/as very (lender, but us tall -s nvft 
yonng women of the fame age. Such were the moft ftnking pe- 
CUliarii ies of her fituation wh?n I paid my firft vifit. 

As all 1 he voluntary motions were fufpended, and the i! vol- 
untary alone took place, I thought by exciting the former I*might 
fboprefs the latter, which had fo long agitated the fyfteo*. But 
before I had recourfe to ftimulants, I was induced, by the tone of 
conliJence with which I had often heard anodynes and antifpafmo- 
dics fpoken of by profeflional men of eminence, to try them firft ; 
but the experiment, though fairly made and duly perfev-red in, 
was not attended with the leaffc fuccefs. And here 1 rauft observe, 
that, after forty years farther practice, I have never found the effect 
of antiipafmodics in fuch cafes to correfpond with the high reputa- 
tion which they long retained in the medical world. I know it lias 
been the ufual method, when the actions of the fyftem appeared to 
be inverted, to employ this clafs of medicines, in order xo refbre 
regularity and to take off the fuppofed fpafm. I am far from be- 
; ing inclined to queftion the veraci'y of the favourable reports made 
by others of the iflue of their experiments ; I candidly ftate the re- 
fult of my own, which has wholly destroyed my reliance on that 
mode of proceed^ eg. 

After the failure of the above attempts, in which I was more 
guided by the example of others than by the dictates cf my own 
mind, I was reNved to try the effect of irritation on the mod fen- 
fible parts, which were often rubbed with aether,- and other vola- 
tile fpirits. I prefcribed at the lame time the internal ufe of tonics, 
parricul rly chalybeated wine, and the compound tincture cf bark.* 
\ Appearances foon became favourable ; but as the change for the 
be' ter was fbw, the parents were perfuaded by fomebody to try 
I the cold bath : and this ram ftep proved alnaoft fatal to my hopes 
and to their fondefl wifh s. 

The reader fhould be inf rmed, that the aftonifti'ng finguhr- 
itv of the girl's diibrder had filled the minds of the country people 
all around with the wildeft and mod ftTperftkiqu's conjectures, fhe 
federal opinion was, that the complaint mult be owing to evil 
Ipirits, and that the girl v/as certainly poffeffel Some were for 
puti igher into water, where they were Cure me would fwira. — 
Others rV.id that, if fhe was laid upon the fire; (he would undcuot- 
iffly fly up the chimney. One oold captain of horfe, a man of 
more ref lution than intellect, declared his readinefs to expel the 
foul fiend by in >otiug the girl, if the parents would give km leave. 
Her mother, who was not deficient in natural good km< , though 
in the education of her daughter {he had fullered her fondneft to 

• I have here om'fed the detail of dafca and effefts, ufually gi; 1 in mcdkal cafes, m 
I am not writing inftitaions for the jriatmsfli »fd fe»f«», bat can".! " » m rth 
lu'nj the aoifmg of jHeii cbi-cren. 
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get the better of her underftanding, paid no regard to fuch abfurd 
and ridiculous propofals ; but (he yielded to the importunities of a 
friend, who had oel\ ri bed to her with great carneltnefs and plauO- 
bility the wonderful eff els of the cold bath. 

A liogle immerhou convinced the parents of their dan-; serous 
error. All the fymptoms were aggravated in the moil alarming 
manner. The duration of tie rigid ftate of the body was extended 
from a few hours to eleven days. She would den have been bu- 
ried, had I not pofitively forbid 'en her mother, whatever might 
happen, not to have her itr erred, till I fhould give my aflent. At 
the tim« of this laft attack, I was upon a journey to a diitant part 
of the country. On my return home, I was told that mv patient 
was de ~.d ; but that her burial had been d.-hyed till 1 fhould fee, her. 
When i called, I found h:-r to all appparance what the pe r ple had 
defcribed her, a iifelefs c^rvk. On examining the body, h wever, 
1 thought I perceived fome. degree of warmth ncu? ike regie 
the heart. This confirmed me in my previous defign io mike every 
attempt to reftore, animation. It was a confkj erabfe time bet re 
any fymptoms of life appear. d ; at !< srl let up her old 

cry, and began to thr w her arms about as Bfu 1. 

After having (bfar fucceeded, the pare ts implicitly followed 
my farther directions, and did not throw any new obfticle in the 
way of a cure. 1 again had recourfe to the onics before met dop- 
ed, with fuch' nour.fhment as the girl could ■ e brought to fwnllow. 
The violence of the convulfive m tic ns gradually abated, and the 
duratin of the rigid ftate of the fit grewfhorter and fhort'er ; till, 
in about fix months, the whole ceafed, and the regular and natural 
actions of the fyftem returned. 

The fhte of thisgi !*s mind, as well as of her body, on her 
recovery, was as extraordinary as her difeafe. It is commor to all 
perfons, wo fall into fi f s, to have no remembrance of whit hap- 
pens during t e parcxyfai. T is young w man not only was iu- 
fenfible of every occurrence and of the progrefs of time during her 
long fit, but her malady had completely blotted out all recollection 
of every event before that period, and even the traces of all knowl- 
edge which (he ha>j acquired from the moment of her birth till her 
illnefs. I have Indeed known a tingle fit of twenty-four hours du- 
ration to defiroy the powers of the mind, and produce abHute 
idiotifm ; but this was : o- the cafe here. The mental faculties, af- 
ter a total fufpenGdn for ft ur years, were not deflroyed. but re- 
duced to an infant ftate ; and though void of all knowledge, were 
as capable of acquiring it a$ e?^r. " K 

It was j aft the fame with regard to foeech. And to the prop- 
er management of the lrgs and arms, of which fhe knew a? little at 
the tune of her recovery as at the inttant of her birth. Nothing 
could be more curious than to hear her iifping for fome montrs the 
nambypamfo of a child, and to trace her progrefs in the imitation of 
lounds and the life of language. As loon as (he could convert 
fhe was told how long fhe had be^n ill, fhe cried, but could not be- 
lieve it. When tome bocks, which fhe had written at fcVocl were 
urewn to her,fha thought it impoffible they could be her's.ani wa« 
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olitiye that the whole mud be a mockery. In the courfe of time, 
le yielded to the concurrent teftimony of others ; but me remain- 
I unconlci .'is of any former ftate of exigence. 

Her new attempts to walk were as aukward as her attempts to 




It is un» eceilary to trace any farther the ftepo by which this 
yonng wo: nan advanced to the full re-eft abliihm.-mt of her health, 
and to the perfect ufe of all her mental and corporeal faculties. — 
Thefe great ends were ganed by a mode of treatment the very re- 
verfe "f the enervttkv plan which had been the caufe of her long 
fufferings, but which, happtry for her, was not afterwards refumed, 
1 fir 11 leave tender parents to make their own reflections on this 
cafe, 2nd fhall now only urge it as a farther caution agaiaft tie too 
h tfty interment of perfons who m.vy frem tu expire in a fit. Une- 
qaivocal prrofs of death mould always be waited for, and every 
odvifeable means of refufcitation perfevered in, when we confider 
how long appearances may be deceitful, and how unexpectedly the 
latent fp-rks of life may be rekindled. 

Bellies the uncommon inftance of this young woman's re-ani- 
mation, as it may be called, I have he.«rd of a youug lady in Hol- 
land, who W2S rdtored to her dclponding friends after fhe had 
been for ni e days apparently- m a ftate of dea h. 'lha day before 
herpropofed interment, her doctor called to take his 'final leave of 
her ; but fancying that he perceived iorne vital fym£tom,. he re- 
risked h*s before hopel-fs efforts, and had the happinefs to fucceed. 
Ihts girl's cafe differed from that of my patient in one very re- 
markable particular : I am told that, in ner leemingly inanimate 
ftate, fhe was all the while perfectly conic; his of being alive, though 
fhe could not ftir, nor ipeak, and that hercnly terror was left fhe 
mould be buried alive. 

i CHAP. VIL 

OF EMPLOYMENTS UNFAVOURABLE TO THE 
GROWTH AND HEALTH OF CHILDREN. 

! HOUGH my remarks on air and exercife render it Hs 
neceflary to be very minute in my detail of occupations which 
preclude the full enjoyment of thofe eflential requifites, yet tome 
little illuftration in a few inftauces may h-ive its uie. The children 
of the rich and of the poor are alike facrificed to the mithken views 
o* their parents, the former by their confinement at home or at 
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fchcol, for the fake cf fome trifling attainments, and the latter, by j 
premature e .de vours to g r a livelihood. There is', however, a. 
very material difference between both, as the error in one c".ie y 
aridng fr m fafhion or caprice, is infinitely lefs pardonable than ' 
the ctHer, Which is too often occafioned by want. 

It is ftrange that mothers in the higher ranks of life, who mull 
hav. felt -r frequently obferved the debilitating effcts of fafhione- 
ble modes of education, fhould peifift in making their own daugh- 
ter for hours together at a tambrur-frame, or at the needle in 
learning fancy works, which can never be of the leaftfervice, but 
muft do 'heir health and their form irreparable injury. The very 
pcftures, mwhxh they are thus empl vyed, not only tend to f-iucrt 
their pi a * li V s and bodies, but to impede the action of the prin- 
cipal organs of life, which requireabove all things an expanded 
che I for 'he eafy performance of their refpecYive fu £t: >ns. I can- 
n t too often repeat that perfonal deformities, pale compactions, 
head-ache , pnirfs of th , lofs of appetite, indigeflion, con- 

d numberlefs other enemies of youth and beauty, 
an t . fure confequences of long continuance in a fitting or inchi- 
ng a ti u e. * ; 'h; fo many young ladies iiiffer at a critical f ime 
of 'ife, a d the dill greater danger which often awaits them when 
t v v"" ' e iv sand mothers, are chiefly owing to the fame 
cauf — early confinement in fed \itary purfuits ; and the want of 
ffeque t x <~. . lie in' the cp.°n air. 

To fetter 'the ncYive motl ns of children, as foon as they get 
the ufe of -their fimbs, is a barbarous oppofition to nature ; and to 
6 fo, un er a pretence of improvement, is an infult upon conf- 
morifenfe*. "tinny, indeed, be the way to train up enervated 
pn^pe's, but never to form accomplished men f r women. 1 always 
-;thmu N - hearif-felt concern, poor little creatures often 
on iv years of jag^, and f mftimes younger, who are exhibred 
filly parents ?s prodjgtes, of learning, or diftlnguifhed tor 
their &raordi v y prpjiciency in language?, in elocution, in mnfic, 
i n ••' ■ J even in force frivolous acquirement. The ftrei 
of the mind ■■■■ weiTns of the body is exhaufted, and the natural 
gr. wth fboifi is checked by fuch untimely exertions. I am net 
f. r :.fc uraging the early introducYion of youth into the fweet ic- 
cie'-y f th:- Mufes and the Graces ; but 1 would have them pay 
their court alio to the Goddefs of Health, and fpend a confiderable 
part of heir time, during the above period at leaft, in her enliven- 
ing {ports and gambols. 

It Would be foreign to my immediate purp-fe to fay anv thing 
fa th -r of the literary purfuits of boys, than that more frequent m- 
tery?4s, between the hours of ftudy than are now ufunl, fhould be 
ail -ed^.T recreation and aftive exrrcifes. But a much greater 
reform is wanted in female education, the whole of whi :h appears 
up a a wrong ba"s. 1 leave r others the moral part • f this 
cu-eis, and fhTl only take a medical view of the fubject ft 
fenev 'S me to fee health impaired by a clofe application to obje&s 
pr very Httle confequence while * he moft important qualifications 
are dilrcgaded. Every girl fhould be brought up with a view of b«- 
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iug a wife and a mother j or wh tever her other sccomplifhmcnts 
may be, flie will prove totally unfit j- r v. e ,': 

On THhii^h rhia a<-T^A-"'.^ne ,-\f 'nay Vri-fk ■, 

I uid 

us 

.. of 
them, mult (he not have recourfe '.o hii 

re, to t! eir fjiijl, and to their fideliry,ir re3 concerns 

of Hie ? 

It is common to fee women whoai .J lo have had a 

very genteel education, 10 ignorant when tbey come to hive chil- 
dren, of every rring with' wl'lich a mother-ought to be acquainted, 
th it the infant itfelf is as wife in theie matters as it's parent. Had 
the time . (pent by fuch females in the acquiuVion of what can never 
be of any.fervice to them, been employe.] under the eye cf a faga- 

; matron i g dora ^ i i c virtues and the art of rearing chil- 

dren, they would have fecured the attachment of their hufb 
made their foos and daughters ufeful members of {ociety, ancrbeen 
th .'ivifelves an example and an ornament to the fex. 

If a young man be intended for the army or navy, he is fent 
to the academy to be ioflructed in thole ' ranches of icience which 
are deemed necejEuy for his making a figure in the propbfed de- 
partment. Eat a young woman, who has got a more difficult part 
to oct, has no fuch opportunity afforded her. Soe is ihppofed to 
require n ) previous courfe of. training, — to nee 1 no aiThtance but; 
that of nature, to fit her f r the difch irge of her duties when (he 
ernes to be a mother. Did me live in a date of nature, that idea 
w >ui i not be far wrong ; # but, in lbciety, every thing is artificial, 
and rnuft be learned as ah ar. 

The art in queftion, however, can neither oe learned from 
books, nor from c :nverfation. Thefe may have their ufe, but, they 
w'U not make an accompanied nurfe. mdeed, nothing can form 
this firft of cfczrzfters. but practice, j and if fuch prance is not ac- 
' guired und, Home exDerieoced matron, it will c-ft many lives* 
HmJt any where elfe. A mother may blander on, as moil cr 
th-rn do 'f" r he has killed a number of children, before fne is ca- 
pable of rearing one. At laft, perhaps, (he fu-Ceeds, It is in this 
way we find many wealthy citizens; who Lave had ieveral children, 
ve* die witho ii any, or leave only one to enjoy their ample fortune. 

All pra&iral things are the moft 'difficult to learn, becaufe they 
can only be learned from obfervation and experiment. 1 hus I 
have known a girl, whole mother had eighteen children, take one 
of them and bring it up by the h.md, merely from the force of ex- 
arro'e and imitation. Had this girl ttudied the art under the ableft 
medical "inflruclors, or read the belt books that ever were written 
on the fubieft, me could not have done what fne effected with the 
Stmoft eafe, becaufe (he had fo often feu it iucceed under her 
mother's management. . , , 

The inference is very plain; that acquirements <)f ^tlevalue, 
or merely ornamental, ought not to be aflUoufly cultivated at the 
expeafe of health, or to the ceglea of things of the firft importance, 
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and that a great part of the time ineon^derately fpent by young 
U'dies in fancy w. rks, an I in learning to draw, to paint, or to play 
uo~n f me mufical ii ftrument, of which they will never feci the 
want or whirh at heft will afford them only a mon.e: tary gmifa- 
cati >n, had much better reemployed in pn.&icalleflbcs on the du~ 
ties of wives an.l mothers, wnkh ti ey will loon be calleci upon to 
difdwrge, and heir ignorance of which will coft them many an ach- 
ing h. -art. . . 

As to the ot>er evil before hinted at, which is owing to pov- 
erty, m J w \cr.c nfiitsin putting young children to fedentary or 
uo sy olefome e npl. y • ems. in order forget their bread, it is a mat- 
ter f ha m i pa'mful confiderati on, when viewed ei'her by the 
eye f humanity r of policy. Th iource of the fweetdt pledures 
isthuVem itt-r d to the parent ; and focieiy Lies tie valuable 
fervkes ft I'm man, through the feeble, untimely, and exhaufting 
eff >rts of the rhild In vii.n do we look for the full grown fruits 
oi\:u u.>nn, after a too early expa tfion cf the buds of lpring ; and 
we never fee n c 1», if pat too fpon to hard labour, turn out a 
ft ?ng and 6tiv<- He- 

Vv T e . t uchel up^n this fiibject in the firfl chapter of my^ 
" D me k xMc i be," thugh I could not nrge a ftrorger proof 
cf.my ffetu a, t i<t the c onftitutiohs of children were ruined by 
furh pr< m rure en 'eav^urs to earn a iivelih^o ', than the immenfe 
nu .. >:• • ri.:kety, fcrp ulous, and dtminu ive creatures, that 
i.. tr ; ) in, all ; :ur rn,;nuta 'urbg towns. Th re the infants fuffer 
fevererv in ti.e very firft Rage S life, for want of proper exercife 
an' prop r ciurfing, while the diftr -.fled mothers are buly at other 
w >rk. I'he next ftep, alraort as f^on as they feel the ufe of their 
legs and a"^s, is -o empby th m in fome pf the lubnrdin'ateor pre- 
paratory, parts >f ( th^manufac~t.ures, w rich are the more injurious 
to growth and health for requrog conftant confinement rather 
than active exerti n. Very few of thole poor objects attain to ma- 
turjty,- ap,d fewer ill to manly vigour. Moil of them die very 
you g, and r e reft are we k and ttckly all their lives, fo that in< 
p cry of labour at ar advanced age is the fure confequenceof the 
i.rry earnings of c iUhood, 

Bu' there is another fet f devoted beings more pitiable ftiil 

than tvi<- which \ have Vow defended — I m:an the children that 

areb;-:n' apprentices.. to ;C imney-fweebtrs. If any creature can 

exi in i 1 te oi greaer wretch vlnefs, or is 11 ju ,tr object of com- 

t: feratjon than .-. ov who *ts forced u clean chimneys in this 

'try, ! am very much rciilakeh. H,;lf naked in the mofl bitter 

ki ! cr~--ps 1 g the (Ire- -ts by break of day — the ice cutting 

^ufch tils feet- hs legs .ait— and his bo >y twined. In this irate 

compelled to w rk -is way uu th fe dirty no ; fome pailages, 

: y \it wfcich ;re :1m it too oarrow for ? ca to clin*b. In or- 

t .fuh j'.e tne terror which he mu' 1 feel in h\< fi- attempts, 

!'-v»re .::. r -t often ii wet ftraw in th fire-pi .ce[ 

ich lr-v 3 the poor rre ure ub alternative ,bu? th it • f certain 

iri'i n , 1 !'"■., . i -, t f top. I have witnetled ftill 

ater crudity : 1 nave niwrc ilun once feen a ooy, when the 
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chimney was all in a blaze, forced down the Vent, like a bundle o f 
wet rags, to extinguiih the flime. 

On the very day (the tw,n y-fy;end r.fhft Oftober) when I 
was come to this part of my fubjeft, an india.nem f r cruelty to a 
young eUimuey-tweeper happ-ned ro be tried at the Weitminfler 
leflions. The wretched Merer had been decoyed into the houfe of 
a woman who carried on tins horrid bufinefs, bur who promifed 
to employ him only as an errand-boy. He ad dot been 
there, however before he was put to learn the trade, as it is called. 
Some domeiUc leffo s were deemed neceffary to prepare him for 
public exhibition. The child, not being able tn climb with the 
readiuefs expeeY-d, ufed to be ftripped naked by the foreman, and 
whipped round the room with birch reds. " His body, legs and 
arms, were feverely bruifed by the beatings he had received. - This 
was not all. Though his knees and elbows had been rendered foar 
by repeated trials, yet when the poor creature cjuld not mount 
quick enough, his cruel inftruclor ufed to goad him (while in the 
chimney) in the legs and thighs, by a needle put into the end of a 
flick. 

It alfocime out in the courfe of the evidence, that unfortunate 
children of this fort are taught to climb by being taken to the 
porch of St. George's church, where,, at the rifk or their lives, they 
are obliged to mount the perpendicular wail. I am always happy 
to fee juftice tempreJ with mercy, especially when the puniflmient 
is at the difcretion of the ju : ge or magistrate; but after a culprit 
fad been fuliv convidedof thofe atrocious acts, I could not help 
thinking that lenity towards him was carried too far in fente 
him only to fix months imprifonment. I am ftill more griev 
think, that any bu'nefs which requires fuch dreadful c 
traini. g, (hculd be tolerated. 

Perhaps 1 mail be told, that boys fo trained are neceffary. I 
deny the ^.flfertion. Chimneys are kept clean, without fuch crutl 
and danger us means, not only in many countries on the cor. ti- 
neat, but even in fbme parts of our oWs) iftand, w^ere the homes; 
are much higher than in London. In North Britain, for uiftance, 
a bunch of furze or of broom anfwers the purpcfe.and dees the bu- 
imefs much cheap r and better. One man frauds' ar the top and 
another at the bottom of the chimney, when a rope is let down by 
means of a ball ; and the lunch of furze or broom, being properly 
fattened on, is pulled up and down till the chimney is quite cleaned. 
The little trouble and expenfe attending the operation are the 
Irrongeft incitements to repeat it fo often as to preclude Ehepaffib'li- 
ty of chimnies ever taking fire. Is this the cafe in Loud although 
hundreds of lives are everv year facrificed to trn molt barbarous 
method of preventing danger ? How vain ihall we find the boaits 
that are made of mighty improvements, in the metropolis of the 
Britifh empire, if we fairly confider that it is at leaft a century be- 
hind the meaneft village in the kingdom in almoft every thmg that 
regards the prefervation of human life ! m . . 

I have often heard the plea of nec.-ility urged tojuiliry doing 
w-oz% 9 but never more abiurdlv than in the employment of 
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to clean chimiuVs. Experience clearly proves (hat it can be much 
better done without thera ; and (ball we, in perverfr oppofition to 
reafjc and hu;nara\*y,contmue a prance wha\:h is equally forbidden 
by both ? The abolition of the fiave trade has of late years become 
a very popular topic among us ; and the caufe of the' poor Afri- 
cans has been pleaded with lips of fire in our fenate. But while 
our pride i? flattered, by the idea of relieving Haves abroad, we 
makes let of our feliow-fobjecls at home infinitely greater Haves, 
and far more miierable ! This is fomething like the fafmpnable 
raof uniyerfal philanthropy, which pret«pds to be alive to tie 
derings of thediftant Hottentots, but in reality freels, the heart 
5 of much keener wretchednefs in our own ftreets. 
My late worthy friend, Jonas Hanway, who literally iuent about, 
coinzgood, ufedall his influence to ameliorate the condition of ihofc 
unhappy creatures ; which, in acertaia degree, he eilccred. But 
'here are l'r.nie ci-!!:oms, that can dp thoroughly mended only by 
beirg corpplftelv aboliihed. Wh : le boys are forced up ohnnnies, 
they mull be mifei.iWe, whatever laws are m?de for their relief. 
few prohibiting the practice altogether, wool:! beat onct. laying 
' axe to the rootcf the tree ; and the evil admits of no other re- 
medy. 

Had Mr. hun-way taken up the matter upon this ground, he 
had fpirit and perfeverance fufficier.t to have carried it through, 
and to have obtained an -act of parliament for the effectual relief of 
the mofi wretched beings on the face of the earth. He confined 
hi? benevolent exertions to a partial alleviation of iheirmifenes, be- 
caufe it had never occurred to him,, that the climbing beys, as he 
calls them, were whollyuncecefTary. What a pity he did not c»r- 
ry his views a little farther, as, in that cafe, he ce-taidy waul J 
iiot h. ve remained fatished with anything fhort of their total 
emancipation from fuch cruel and ufelefs bondage ! 

T: e foliation of thefe children of miicrv i "new become more 
hopelefs, in confequen& of the death o^Lady Montague, who ufed 
to make fuck of them as coul \ go to her houfe, happy for at leaft 
one day in the long aud lingering year. 1 often wilhed to fee her 
well-known talents exerted in their favour ; they could not have 
had an abler or a better advocate. The amiablenefs of her charac- 
ter would have given additional force to the irapreflive produ&bns 
of her pen ; and the legislature might have been induced to inter- 
p5fe its autnority in inpprefiing an eraplovment at once fo deftruc- 
live and io degrading to the human (pedes. 

But furely there is humanity enough in both houfes of parlia- 
ment to take up tins fubjeft, without any other appeal to their 
feelings than, a bare representation of fac~ts. 

Many touches more would be neceffary to finifh the 'melan- 
choly picture of the wretchodnefs of young chimney-fweepers. 'It 
lsenougaformeto fketch the principal outlines, in hopes that 
iome penon more at leifure may be induced to lay on the internal 
colouring. In addition, however, to the miferies already defcribed, 
I mutt not omit the malignity of the diforders, with which thofe 
fjor creature?, if they live long enough, are almoft fure to be afflir. 
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ted. They are not only deformed and ftunted in their growth, 
but, in confequerice of having their pores clogged, and the furface 
of their bodies continually covered with a coat of dirt compofed of 
io t. (weit. &c. they are fubject to various maladies unknown to 
the reft of mankind. 

I need only give an inftanee of one of thofe difeafes, which h 
called by trie fufferers the foot-wort, but which the late Mr. Fat hag 
very propc-riy named the Chimney -/-weepers cancer. He defcribes ic 
as ?. ragged, ill-looking fere, with hard and riling edges, rapid in 
itsfcrcgrels, painful in all its artacks, andmoft certainly deilructive 
in its eve ;t. Extirpation by the knife, on it c . firft appearance, and 
the immediate removal- of the part affe&edj he looks upon as the 
only chance of putting a flop to. or preventing the fatal UTue of the 
difeale. His reflection 1 on ihe fuojecl does equal honor to his heart 
and to h ; s underhand teg. " The fate of thefe people," fays he, 
'* (Veins Angularly hard. In their early infancy, they are moil fre- 
quently treated with great brutally, andalmort ftarved with cold 
and hunger. They are vhrult up narrow, and forrietimes hot chim- 
nies ; where they are bruiied, burned, and almoit funbeated ;and 
w en they get to puberty, they become peculiarly liable to a med 
noilbme, painful, and fatal difeafe." 



c 



CHAP. VIII.' 

OF ACCIDENTS. 



^j iIILDREN are not only bmed and mairaed,fcntthey often 
loie the ■■: lives by accidents, owing to the c o> or ire. nhde- 

rate neghct of nurfes and mothers. A c; ltd uioukl neve- be bit 
alone in a place of Sanger, or in any foliation where :y, 

through his own wa«;t of experience, be e^pcled to the dehn^hve 
elements of fin: and water. * We drily hear of children that, have 
bt en burned to death, in confluence of their eg 

taughl fire ; and even grown people often hie lh>:r live I ir 

accidents. 

Arliictng events of this kind often tike place eve^ 
mother's eye ; and, what is furprifing, their frequent] eot 

orep.re women for the moil effectual method of exting :he 

fire. Diftra&ed bv the frightful (bene, and the en er> 

they rufh to tear off the burning clothes. But, before this ran be 
effected, the mifchief is done. The attempt, therefore ifcoald 
never be made. The clothing, inftead of being torn oil', ought to 
D* preffed clofe to the bod", and whatever is at hand wrapped over 
it foas to exclude the air, upon which the blaze will go out. It 
is' the action of Me air that keeps it alive, and increafes its velie-f 
mence. A caroef, a table-cloth, a blanket, any clofe wrapper, vitt 
blantlyextinguimit. Ladies, whole drets is to* very liable to 
catch fire, fhould in fuch a cafe have recourfe to thefe means, and 
be their own prefervers, inf lead of running out of the room, fan- 
ning the flame, and ufelefsly fcreaming for help, which comes top 
late to fave them from tortures and from Keath. , 
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Our newfpapers frequently contain accounts of perfons, \vh3 s 
bv running about, not only accelerate their own deftruftion, but 
frighten others into an abfolute incapacity of affording them any 
nffiftance. A cafe nearly of t ids fort very lately fell under my ob- 
fervation. A beautiful woman, with her clothes in a blaze, had 
been fufiered to run out into the iireet, before any body ventured 
to approach her. An hackney-coachman, feeing her in this fituatron, 
jumped off his box, and wrapping his coat round her, extinguifned 
the flames. Though her life was laved, no remedy could be found 
r the cruel ravages of the fire on her perfon. She loft rhe ufe of 
rne ofher fmbs, and was mofl mockingly disfigured. Few peo- 
are ignorant of what ought to be done to extinguifh flame ; but 
fence of mind or courage is wanting in t^.e moment of fuddea 
dicker, and (he confequences are of courfe deplorable. I admirs 
a&ical philofophy of the good women in North Britairf, who 
»d in fpinoing flax, or tvw as they call it. Whenever 
d the diftaff catches fire by accident, they immediately 
wrap their apron ab©ut it, and it is out in an inftant. But where 
a animated being, especially a darling child, I am 
rs would 'rave the refoltition to aft in the fame 
is this the cafe with mothers only. I have known a 
. md fee his darling daughter burned to death, with- 
out any immediate and ratioiaal effort for her relief ; the powers 
nind and body were fufpended by the mock ; and he 
d like a (la cue at the very critis of the alarming cataRrophe. 
iren carried into the ftreet, that the air 
ih the flame- 

at. enough, from what I have faid of exceflive 
.' of children, that I would not have mothers 
-bout trifles. But where expofure to dan- 
reparable mifonief, it cannot be too 
1 would therefore have the upper f ar- 
ret!, when they can run about, made of woolen roate- 
i do hot Co readily catch fire as manufactures of flax and 
ten. I would alio have children taught very early to dread the 
: and i think that the beft way of impreffing their min "s with 
g loo near it, is to fuffer them to burn their 
: y, yet io as to give them fome pain. Th : s would have 
i ban a thouland admonitions. 
When children" are coid, they are very apr to get clofe to the 
means they not only run the rifle of being burned, 
inducing whitloes or other inflammatory diforders of the ex- 
■s. Iu thefe cafes, however, I would not have the preventive 
the mi rfes or parents carried too far. i he actual experience 
ffeft will operate more powerfully than any which 
-V people to make them avoid it ; when they have 

oribefel art, a few words to remind them of the caufe will 

; and they will caiily acquire the habit of rubbing 
-:r hands and running about, rather than going to the fire to 
arm themfelves, after having been out in the cold. 

to find thofe femi-circular irons, called 
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gudrds, fixed up round fire-places in nurferies, and in ^.11 the apart- 
ments to which children had accels. It gives me full grealer pi 
fare to fee wire-fenders, two or three feet in height, now frequently 
made uie of even hi parlours and drawing rooms. They an? excel- 
lent prefer v.itives from the danger to which grown particu- 
larly ladies, as w.-ll is giddy boys and girls, may be expofed^wh 
{lauding or fitting by the fire. 

Children are very fond of re ings, fvsch 2? cl 

tatoes, &c. in the fire. ] knew a lady, who her 

e by an accident anting fr jfn a rircumltanci 
boy was poking in the tire for ?. po to 

road ; his clothes caught the flame, and^ thou 
(landing by, he win dreadfully burned. She, being a ■ 
time, held an infant in her arms, w ich rendered her H 
it'r g the other child. The effctf: of the (hock c 
vifly alarming ; it dried up her rjrsaft-milkj and produced a fe-' 
ver, the violence of which biV lit: le hopes of her recover; 
weeks: (he was then feized with a convulsion fir, which came 
critically, like that which often precedes the eruption of the I'm 
pox in bifants, and is far from being an unfavourable fymp.tom. — 
Her fit proved equally falutary ; it abated the force of the fevef, 
and (he grew beter every day after. r Vh:s [a<fy was attended by 
my excellent friend the l\te Dr. John Gregory and myfelf, who 
had both defpaired of her recov ry. 

The accidents from fcalding are ftill more numerous. Chil- 
dren are in c ntinual dan?-:r where victual? are cooking ; aad among 
the lower and middle ranks, the kitchen is the nnriery. One of 
the fineft boys t ev.r faw, loft 1 is life in this ' manner. He was 
dancing round the kitchen, when a pot fall nf food f r fome do- 
n'.eftic animals, which had beep juit taken off the fire, ftodd in his 
way ; he fell backwards, and was fo fcalded, '.hat, in fpite or all my 
beft endeavours, lie died. m m 

Nothii g hot (hould "ver >>e left withm a child s reach ; other- 
wife he w : ll very probably pull it over him ; in which cafe, before 
the clothes can be got off, he may be fcalded to death. Children 
are alio apt to carry every thing to the mouth ; and a very finall 
quantity of any liquid, boili g hot, will ocenfion de*fh,i f tak p i „ 
to the ita-ach. A melancholy prod of this occurred not, long 
fince A child put the fpout of a tea-kefle 10 its mouth, and t^rank 
a little of the boiling water, which proved almoft mftantly fatal.;*. 
Numberlefsinft. rices have come to; my khowledge, of Qhildrcj 
havin? pulled off the tabl< /'flies full of h* victuals, with which 
thpv vWe fcalded in a terrible manner. Indeed, visual*, cr any 
thick fuoftances, in a burning hot ftste, are much worle than fluids, 
as thev ••dhere more clofely to the flan. , , . 

• Perhaps there is not a more painful death, than that wh 

the conference of fcalding or fatal*** W-en inflate 
^55? but when lingering, i is dreadM beycrd imaginary. 
We cl onlv form fort* imperfecl i<ka of it frOi , pun 

occafioned by fcalds or bums though-not 
one hair oi ~ ' 
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into a boiler. Though this man recovered, yet fo great was his 

agony, that,evcry time he was dreh*"ed,he ufed to beg and pray to 

be put to death. , „ „ . , ,. r 

4ccidei ts by cold water, though not fo rrequent in e?,rly life as 

thofc occafi :ned by fire, ought neverthelefs to be guar eo againft 
with due precaution. Chil ren, who have no idea that thole ele- 
ments are hoffile to life, are often dead bef re they know their 
danger. Wells and pieces of water near houfes are frequently left 
open, or without any fence round them, as if th.y weredefigned for 
traps'to :.lfore the unwary to deftruclion. Is it not well known 
that young people are fond cf -looking into the water, efpeciaily 
when they can fee their own imagg or likenefs ? And, is it an un- 
common thing for them, when viewing xr mfelvcs in the watery 
mirror, to tumble in, and be drowned ? Even to this diy I ftmdder 
at the recollection of a draw-well in my father's garden, without 
the lealt railing to keep children at a proper diftance. A thoufand 
times, in playful mood, have I fported on the margin of the abyfs, 
.mnot now conceive how I efcaped a fatal, flip. It is a weak 
feurity againft the danger cf open wells, or ponds, or pits, or the 
lib: cavities to tell a child to take care. The effect of fuch a filly 
piece of advice is well exnofed in Gay's fable cf the eld hen aaa 
the young cock of which the moral is — 

«' Reftri'm your child—you'll foon feeHeve 
The ttxt which fays we fprung from li»s." 

But it is not only in yards and gardens that the leaft flip may 
fometimes be fatal to children ; they are often expofed to almoft 
as much danger within doors, by falls in various fituations. I mail 
lirfc mention the dark and winding ftair-cafes, which remain in all 
old houfes, efpeciaily in that part of London which is called the 
City. Children muft be endowed with a degree of precaution far 
beyond their years, to avoid tumbling upon thofe ftairs ; and, if 
they do make a falle flep, they often roll from the top to the bot- 
tom. As, from the ufual lightnefsof a child, a leg or an arm is 
feldom broken by fuch an accident, little notice is taken of it at the 
time ; but although it may not feem to do much hurt for th-. prefect, 
it tften lays the foundation of future maladies. The fine organi- 
zation or ftru&ure of the brain may receive a dangerous fhock \ 
and there is reafon to believe that the hydrocephalus intemvs, is fome- 
times the confequence of bruifes, orbbws, or other injuries done 
to the head. < l loft a mod promifmg bov, through an affe&io^ of 
his brain, which 1 thought was owing to a fall from a kitchen dreffar. 

All children have an inclination to climb, and to get upon 
flools, chairs, tables, &c. A fail from one of tEefe is more danj; r- 
ous than mothers and nurfes are apt to imagine. A child's head 
is large, and, being fpecifically heavier than the body, is the 
part moft liable to firike the ground, and thus tocaufe a c5 xuflion 
of the brain, which may be attended with 'fatal confequences. All 
the furniture of a nurfery mould below, fo as to preclude at once 
tr e d'.fire of climbing and the danger of falling. The tables fhould 
aifo be made without comers, as thefe fharp projt&ions often do 
rcifchief. 1 have already declared myfelf a warm advocate for h« 
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gaging the reftlefs activity of chih'ren, on which their growth md 
health very ranch aeoend ; hut, till they acquire realbn and exne- 
rieoce to guide them, it is the bufmefs of their parents to take care, 
that they move about, and always remain in a fphere of perfect 
lafety. ' * ^ 

For the fame reafon, nurfes mould sever Leave pnv & 
weapon within the reach of children. Knives and 'lharp inftru- 
mentSjWitn which they may rut or- wound themfelves, are v. ry 
improper playthings. Yet 1 Remember to have read in fome newf- 
pap r a cunpus ftorvj of feveral U>es having been faved by a knife 
in the and of in infant. It happened near one of thole 
way <s-on the continent, w ence hungry wolves often (ally forth in 
quelt of prey. The wife of a peafant, who lived „in a cottage at 
no great diftance, was gone out upon fome bufmefs, leaving an in- 
fant in the cradle, und r the care of three or four more of her 
young family, one of whom gave a knife .to the baby to amufe it. 
During the mother's abfence, a wolf, impelled by hunger, rumed 
into the cottage, and made its firft faap at the infant's arm, w 
being exteuded with the knife in a playful manner, it entered the 
throat of the raven >us adivnal, and proved its death. As the wo- 
men in our happy ifland have no cccaliou to arm their children 
again! 1 " fuca enemies, I do not fuppofe that theyjwill be temple ' by 
the defire of hearing their infants cried upas neroes, to intra!!: 
them v/ith weapons, which are far more likely to hurt than te de- 
fend ! hem. 

But to return to more ferious and ceceiTary precautions : I 
muft next take notice of lbme fatal accid nts wnich ireqnen ly occur, 
though they may be eafily guarded againft. Wed ily hear oi cliil- 
dren falling from windows nd being killed ; this mud be owing to 
the want of proper preservatives ; a few bars fixed aerofs the win- 
dows of thenurfery, or of any high apartments where children are 
fuffered to play about, would prevent fuch difalters. Yet eafy as 
the remedy is, we find it too often neglected. How frequently 
have I feen, With much alarm, children hanging out of windows in 
a ftate of immine-t danger, and no regard paid to them by any 
perfon within ! this is peculiarly the cale with the children of the 
poor in London, who commonly live in the upper ftories, ar.d r el- 
dcm or never have their windows iecured by bars. To keep fuch 
windows confiantly ihut would exclude the frefh air, fo nectifary 
to health, and $ven to exiftence ; while, on the other hand, having 
them open, without the guard or defence here recommended, is ex- 
poling the giddy and th oughtlefs to certain mifchief. On the leafc 
no'fe in the ftreet, a child is apt to run to the window, and, leaning 
forward in eager g?ze, is often dafhed againft the pavement, 

In my former remarks on banging cots, my chief aim was to 
{hew how much fa f -rand more conducive to ilecp their gentle mo- 
tion was than the violent and dangerous rocking of a cradle. I 
have now an obfervanon of greater extent to make on beds in gen- 
eral, whfch is, that they often prove fatal 'o children, inftead of 
being places of eafy arid fecnre repofe. It is too cuftomary for 
Mothers and nurfes to take infants into bed wjsh rhem for the w 
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night. This ia always relaxing, and fomerim^s attended with the 
melancholy etiett offuffocation. Either in France or in Holland, 
I am no. now pofitive which, there is a pr hibttory law againft put- 
ting any child to fleep in the fame bed with its mother or nurfc. — 
Though we have no fuch law in England, maternal care ought to 
fupply the want of it, efpecially as it is not an extraordinary, or a 
very uncommon thing to hear of a child's bein-j {mothered by the 
accidental rolling or preflur ■:. of a grown prribn during fleep. 

Theufeof/«r»-«/> bedfteads is not lefs noxious or dangerous. 
They exclude the air from the bed-clothes all day, a-id render them 
frouzy and u nwholelbme. Childreo may alfo be inadvertently 
killed in them. 1 he fervant, or perhaps the mother, turns up the 
bed in a hurry, without examining whether the child is in it or not ; 
the infant incapable of making any n ife in this fituatibn, is fmoth- 
ered before the miftake is found out ; and tears flow in vain to 
remedy what a little caution might hive pr vented, or what could 
never have happened in a proper bed. 

Children fpftbcated in 'his manner, as well as thofe accident* 
ally overlaid, might be Ibmetimes reft red to life. Yet I do not 
recollect any inftances, except the one meoti ->ned i • my " Domeftic 
Medicine," of its having been done ; t ough it. muft be as practi- 
cable as in cafes of drowning, of firs, and various other cafualties, at- 
tended with a fufpenfion or feenaing exti £t ; o"» of all the vital pdw- 
ers. It is not my bufinefs, howrve-, to luggeit the ufe of very 
precarious reftoratives, when the means of prevention are fo eafy 
and certain. 

I mould never have done, were I to engage in a particular de- 
fcription of all the dangers to which children are expofed in our 
ftreets, partly through the want of a good medical police, and part- 
ly through the negl gence of their pa ems. The importance and 
the neceffity of the former, I may take fine other opportunity to 
enbrge upon ; my prifent wim is, >o <xcite :he att»n?ion of moth* 
ers to the perils which await their children at almoft every corner, 
when they arefuffered to run a out by t^emfelves, or intrufted to 
young people who hav^neither fufficient ftreng' h nor experience to 
protect them. It always g ; ves me great uneafmets to fee infants 
dandled by girls who are hardly aMe to hold them up, or ledabmt 
by others whofe giddinefs is mere likely to plurge tnem into danger 
than to keep them out of it. At leaft half tre accidents that b.^fal 
children, both wi'hin doors And wif our, are owing to the folly, 
the cruelty, I had almoft laid the murderous criminality of leaving 
one child to the care of anot er, who, though a litde older, is not 
lefs in want of a mother's or a nurfe's vigilance. 

Let me afk any parent of common feafe and tender feelings 
whether it can be fairly confidered as much fh rt of rauftder, to le' 
a little girl of feven or ekht years of age take an infant out \u her 
arms, or lead about younger children than herielf, in a city, wher» 

carts and carriages of every defcription are rartlin? along where 

horfes are galloping— bollocks furioufly driven-4nd crowds of peo* 
pie conftantly ruining with thoughtlefs iir.petuofity ? Is it a won" I 
der, then, to hear every day of children run over* their lej 
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arms broken, the-'t brains dafhed out, or their bodies crufhed to 
Atoms, in the midft of thcfe dangers to which they are fo inconfid- 
erately expofed ? Though the immediate authors of fuch difafters 
cH.rve in moft cafes to be hanged, yet I do not know how any 
;iury could confcienticufly acquit the negligent parent of fome parti- 
cipation in -he crime* 

1 At me therefore conjure mothers, in particular, never to per- 
mit their young children t go alone into the Greets, and never to 
rely upon one child's protection of another. It is alfo a mother's 
duty to make her children, as foon as they are capable of it, aware 
of danger, and to mftnacl them how to avoid the numberlefs ene-^ 
rates that bef.t them on all fides, and too often prove fatal to in- 
fan' life. A good police would certainly go a great way towards 
the prevention of many of thole difafters which io frequently occur 
in our ftreets, but no hws can ever be made that will fupercede the 
mother's care and attention" in watching over the health and iafety 
•of uer children. 

CHAP. IX. 

GF FOUNDLING HOSPITALS, AND OTHER CHARITABLE INSTI- 
TUTION* FOR THE REARING OF f-OQR OR DESERTED CHILDREN* 

\_ I-!E proper qualifications and ir.difpenfible duties of 
mothers having lb far engaged our attention, 1 am not without 
hopes that the remarks which have been made on thcfe important, 
fubjects, will be of f >mefervice in the middling and higher ranks of 
lift-. But ir gives me pain to thick, that there arg great numbers 
cf poor women, who do not want lb much to be taught, as to b« 
enabled to difcharge their doty. They would willingly devote all 
their time and care to the nurfing cf their children ; 1 ut the want 
of common necefiaries forces them to be other-wife employed.-** 
1 hey fee their infants languifh ; but the dread cf famine ; s an ob~. 
jet of (till keener concern. They are not dead to the impul.fes of 
natural affe&ion ; but its warm emotions in their hearts are lboa 
chilled by diftreis. It is poverty; whole icy hand cosgeals the 
ftreams 'of maternal comfort, and whofe withering breath blaft^ 
fome of the faired buds of human life. 

; ty is more gratified than reafen, by the acknowledge 
ment thai there is no: any countrv in thekn own world which is fo 
m«. guifhed as England for its charitable mftitutions. How 

m rt'fviog is it to add, that there is not any country in winch char- 
ity is io much abufed and perverted ! When I look at fuch a buil- 
ding as the Frtnidiiug Hoipital, much more like a palace than a 
nurfery for poor children— when J corMetth.e vaft.fumskidouj: 
in raiiing that ftru&ure, and the ftill greyer fums wben have imce 
been expended and continue to be expended up n the molt pomp- 
ous and ufslefs p rts of the ethbiiihment— 1 carrier, help crying 
out with RoCHEFOUCAULT, that virtue or charity iv:idd never go Jo 
. if pride did not keep her company. „, - ^ 

it is-icich to be lamented, that the ptatis for the rf.ntf befh «* 

(39) 
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the old and the young, in evcrv pitiable fituation, which at differ- 
ent times hive been encouraged by the people or England, ftioula 
all be connected with fuperb buildings, profitable jobs, acid a train 
of offices and employments, which prey upon the funds, and render 
their ufe to the public very fmall, in comparifon to what it might 
otherwise have been. This grofs mifapplication — this wafte of 
charitable contributions, is not the only thing to be found fault 

in the management of the Foundling Hofpital. Nev^r did any 
inrVtution hold out fairer claims to the lupport of the benevolent 
sn • humane, and never was any mors li" rllv patnr ifed ; yet, 
Fr im : ;n:orance and inexperience, inftead of prcterving the lives of 
children, it: has too frequently ac:ekrated their death. 

The firft fuggeFtion of a Foundling Hofpital was ortainly 
verv plaufible ; its profeffed object was to relcue from mifsry and 
deftruclion the innocent viftims that would ctherwife be doomed 

:h by the defertion of their parents. Thus many valuable 
live? would be faved t j ^bciety, and fuch a refource would be open- 
ed to uofortatjate mothers, as would rem v% or :onfiderably weak- 
en, any tempt: f 'on to the commiffion of the molt unnatural acts. 
The prude, the bigot, and the canting hypocrite, might, indeed, 
condemn fuch a fuppofeJ encouragement to the illicit union of the 
fexes ; bat humanity can never look upon the preservation of a hu- 
man being as a cr 

iVn undert king, therefore, of fo fpecious a tendency, could 
not fail to meet wi:h the mod generous fupport. Independently of 
all private contributions, fixty thoufand pounds a year out of the 
public money were for feveral years appropriated by parliament to 
fo laudable a purpofe. A palace, as I before obferved, inftead of a 
curfery, foon reared its head. The doors were thr, wn cpm for 
the admiffion of deferted children from all parts, not to be nurfed 
and educated there, but to be fent down to the diftant counties, and 
in their conveyance numbers of the poor infants perimed. I ?m 
not here. making a vague or an imaginary calculation ; I am ftating 
what fll under my own notice, when I was phyfician to a very 
cofcfiderable branch of the Foundling Hofpital. I have elfewmre 
deferibed tke mortality which was occasioned by the improper ufe 
of aaedicines among thofe who had Jurvlved trie fatigues of the 

■■:-v. I hav* &ifo explained the very eafy means 1 made ufe cf, 
to put J? fcop to fuch afrMing ravages, while the children and their 
nurfeKlwere undermviufpejftton&cqntroul. Butall my remcnflrances 

' ! having themaVagged away frpmthofenurfes too foon,crowdfcd 

tofpitais, confined in fchoplsj or put out to unhealthy employ- 

\ were una -ailing, I was told, that the eftablifhed rules and 
Cuft'-ms of- the hofpital could not be deviated from, though their 
was to deftroy health, and to enfeeble the minds as 
Well as th* bodies of the unfortunate victims. 

have often vi wed with indignation the fallacious reports cf 

ambers of children faid to be brought up and provided for at 

s. T am very confident, that were an accurate- lift made 

fe who peri^f ; through w f'afonable removals, improper 

treatment, bad nurfing, difeafes cccafioned by too earlv confine- 
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ttteht in fchools, as well as by imeaicn in hofpitals, and, laftiv, 
through what I rail murderous occupations, it would appear that 
not one m ten of the infants received there.ever lived to become an 
ulerul member of fociety. 

But, befides the evils here hinted at, there is a fundamental 
error in the plan itfelf, not only of the Foundling Hofmtal, but of 
all parochial and other charitable inftitutions for the maintenance 
and education of poor children. Every fc.'ieme w v ich tends to fe- 
parate the parent from the child, whatever impofing appearance it 
may wear, is a bad one, and will eventua'ly be f u d to do mif- 
chief. It is flying in the face of nature, a thing; that never ca 
done v^th impunity ; it is rending blunder the iirft and the ftrongeft 
bonds of fociety— parental and filial affe&ion : it is perv rfely at- 
tempting to blunt and deftroy the iineft feeling of the heart, moth- 
erly love, without which the human fpecies could hot long exift. — 
All nature points out the mother for the nurfe of every thing that 
is brought forth alive ; nor can her place be fupplied by any inftitn- 
tion. Thole who make the experiment will foon be convinced of 
their temerity and folly. 

A few years ago I met with a letter addreffed to lord Fitzivitt- 
inm, then viceroy of Ireland, on the fubject of the .proteffaut charity 
1'choois in that country. As the author's fentiments agree with 
mine in many points, and paricularly with refpect to th* pernicious 
elF-cls of fgparating children from ti:eir parents for the fake of edu- 
cit'-n, I fhall here give them in his own words. Sqjme people may 
think the language too ftrong ; but the nature of the firjeft requir- 
ed the raoft pointed energy. 

" My Lord, I do reqaeft tiat ycu will take the trouble of 
reading the account of this iavetergiel y illiberal inftitutiou in any 
common almanac ; and every line will, I rhink, carry its own rep- 
robation to an ingenuous mind. The children, as i* is regulated ia 
their unnatural iyfkm, are all placed in fchools resActe froqs their 
former aScdes ; or, in other words, they are torn from all the 
jlweet aSociations that attend the unv.revnng idea pf home, This 
'is, indeed, a charity whkn thrives en the extinction of all the other 
charities of life; snii the feelings of nature mufi be eradicated^ before. i^j 
can bemncnurftmgs cj 'the ftai *. They are batfuned from their vicin- 
age to a remote quarter of the kingdom, where all the tracts aiul 
ties of kindred ere loft asd cut off; all habitudes of the heart 
frnothered in the cradle ; and, when fent into the world, they know 
not i he fp t which gave them birth, the mother that bore them, not 
the blood that Hows in their veins. I think cf the fpe^ch of I o- 
oAn, the Indian chief,when all his kindred were murder;o\ ' Tk-er* 
remains not a drop of my blood w the veins of any living creature." 

The writer here takes cccafion to direct his remarks to the 
fcegit,as well as to the head— to exert all his powers of pathetic, 
as well as argumentative eloquence. " it is, ' > lays he, tk a cola, 
JheerMs, and foriorn feeling of this nature, which muff freeze the 
voung blood, and, placing the mind in a ftaie of fuller; infulation, 
makes its reaction upon fociety rather dangerous than benehciai^- 
IV ties of kindred operate as a fort of external ccnlcience «pop 
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"the con&tift of men, deterring them from rhe commiffiofl of great 
crimes, for fear of the difgrace whicn would be refueled on t'.eir 
relations. There is a family pride, a domeltic honour, among the 
very p^ore'land loweft of the community, that guards, and fane- 
lions, and is a fort of God for the iittie Boufehold. Even the high- 
eft have fiich workings of nature. LaJ'y Macbeth exclaims, had 
he not refembka my father when hejlcpt, I had done it. The imagined 
countenance of her father was the only confeience left, snd came 
between her and murder. But charter-fjehool policy makes a fort 
ofmaflacrecfall thole domefljfc moralities which operate upon 
character and conduct, without being able to put a high-rand no- 
bler principle of action in their place ; and thus, I fear, the fame 




yet I could not refjft the temp ::ri>n to make a fhort extract from 
fuch a mafterly letter ; and I do not think that any cf my readers 
Ml be difpleafed at the perufal of it. But I have ftili lets occafion 
to make any apology f>.r ftstting the author's opiaion of the moft 
effectual means of remedying the evil, as tne leading feature of his 
plan of reform exactly correipom-s with what I recommended above 
thirty years ago. I was then lamenting that poverty often obliged 
mothers to neglect their offspring, in order to procure the necefTa- 
ries of life. I obferved, that, iu fuch cafes, it became the intereft 
as well as the duty of the public t :• altift them '^ but I contended 
that ten thoufand times more benefit would accrue to the ftate, *by 
enabling the pcor to bring up their own children, th;m from all the 
hofpitals that ever Could be erected with that v : ew, In a fubfequent 
edition of thofe remarks, I added, that, if it were made the intereft 
of the poor to keep their children alive, we mould lofe but very few 
cf ^em ; and that a.fmail premium given annually to each poor 
family, for everytfaild they had al ; ve at the year's end, would fave 
more infani lives than, if the whole revenue of the crown were ex- 
pended en hofpitals for that purpofe. 

It gave roe grea? plf-afure to find, that the writer juft now 
quoted bad rfiafoned in the fame manr^r on the hundreds of thou- 
fands which had' been expended, merely, he fays, to create foundlings • 
$ke tenth part of which, if properly employed, would have been of 
infinitely more fervice to fccietVi The proper mode of employing 
Chariiabh contributions, he thinks, fhould cocfift chiefly in giving 
premiums to fuch parents as, haveihewn moll zeal and capacity in. 
educating their children. • Thus, notwithstanding the different 
points Of \ i w in which we examined the abufe of lb important a 
part .of public charities, the very means which I advifed for faving 
the lives, and promoting the DoViily health of infants, appear to him 
th« 

dee; 

Pi 

how the public, or the ftate, may moft effectually contribute to the 

nuifing and rearing of poor infants, one would fuppefe. ihat no. ap-c 
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peal to paft expert e great depth of- reasoning, were ne- 

ceffary t : de i paratrcg children froni 

p r ■■■• . amt ■ #s them ; and, if 

jjoflible, ir - \ have now the livss 

cf the moth •• oreg- 

nan a\ but after delivery. To par i 
and exir^nce of both; Trey are equally nectflai 
well-' eing ; ar.d the longer they ars kept together, rhe mor* feh$r 
ble they become - f the duties they owe to one another. wfciebi 
when faithfully discharged, tend greatly to mcrc-afe the fum of hu- 
rn:*x happinefs. 

But how are we to expecl that any regard will be pa ; d ta this 
doctrine by narrow-minded uafeeli'-.g cverfeers of the poor, who 
make a greater merit of laving a fhilling to their parifh, than of fa* 
' ving fifty lives to the community ? We row and thsu hear of '-fuck 
perlbns being dragged into our courts of juftice,to anfwer for their 
cruelty to pregnant women ; but no account is kept, and of ccurfd 
no cognizance can be taken, of the immeflfe number of infants that 
are torn in our parochial receptacle s, from the arms of their dif- 
treifed mothers, ar.d arecdnugned to an untimely death, or to ctrr 
taiu deb'.litv and protracted wretchednefs. Even the mow ofhu- 
mamtv in fome of thofe places, ferves only to excite our Mrooger in- 
dignation. Ifjs a cobweb, through with the penetrating eye can 
eafily feewrittetiup "in letters cf blood, Cfoicbra murdered fore wider the 
fan £} ion of Charity. 

Are we not always {hocked at reading or hearing any accounts 
of the barbarous policy that prevails in Cai^a, where avaricious as 
well as diftreffed parents are encouraged by the permiffion of the 
law, and by the force of example, t > deftroy the : .r female children* 
in order to avoid the expeofe of rearing fchem ? And is there a 
father or a mother in Great-Britain, who would not join in a gene- 
ral outcry againft an aft of parliament for the irran$diate drowrnrg 
of all infants taken to parifh work-houfcs ?- Yet, humanity itiett 
muft acknowledge that inftant death is infinitely preferable to a 
lingering exigence in a (late of pain, of rnifery, of continual niner- 
ing and difeafe, I do cot,. therefore, hefitate to afltrt, that fuch 
polcy as that of the Cfcinefe, or fuch an aft of parliament as I have 
now mentioned, would, in reality be an aft of mercy, coniralced 
with the prefent mod barbarous.moft inhuman, and raoft detectable 
method of taking care, as it is falfely called, of poor infants thrown 
upon the parifh. . 

NothiKg was left undone by the*late Jonas hau-way to p r ° De 
this fore to the botto*. He fpared neitner time, pains, nor ex- 
penfe, to procure the fuileir information on the fubjefi, before he 
publilhed his " Plea for mercy to the children of iie Poor, tie 
there ftates, as J:he refult of his inquiries and calculations, that not 
more than one in feventy of. the chrldreu configned to the panin, 
ever attained to mature age ; and that even that one ieldoin De- 
came an uleful member of the community. Among many initances 
of the mod horrid nature, he takes notice of a memorandum he met 
with in &f tyJQks. ot; a certain parifh, where the names, cf partictfu 
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cui fes were inferted, with ; he remark of their being " excellent kill- 
ing twrfes" This teflimonial of their expertnefs in murder, was 
deemed by the overfeers, who had tried them, the ftrocged recom- 
mendation to coodant employment. 

Let it not be fuppofed, that I mean to involve all overfeers of 
the poor in one general charge of infanticide. I know feveral of 
them to be very ami Me and tender-hearted men, who would do 
every thing in their power to promote the ends of true charity and 
the real interests of humanity, were they not tied down by the eftab- 
lifhed rules of their office. That part of the iniiitution which re- 
lates to thenurfing and rearing 01 ehildn n, being radically wrong, 
the m< ft zeal us exertions of any individual, during his inert con- 
tinuance in i ffice, will operate but as a temporary palliative of an 
evil -nits wn nature bcurable. It is not ?. partial reform, but a 
total change of fyftem, that can in fuch cafes be productive of any 
good effect. 

he fupporters of Foundling Hofpitals may imagine, that a 
ration of their plants implied even in my cenfures of parochia 
i aliments for poor children. Thev may fay, that the laudable 
end of t eir chanty is not tofeparate infants from their mothers, 
but t provide for thole from whom cruel and unnatural mothers 
have feparated themfelves. I before paid the juti tribute of ap- 
plaufe to the fpirit of . fuch an inftitution, and to its profefied 
objects ; but ) lamented the abules which had arifen out of it, or 
rather which were i;fcparably connected with the execution of the 
fcheme. ' Its obvious tendency and its actual effect have been to 
ireaxe foundlings, to encourage the defertion of young children, 
whom many ol theirparents would never have coniigned to a reccep- 
of that fort, but from cruel n«:cefli:y, and from a vain hope 
that due care would be taken of the poor creatures. I have (hewn 
the extent of that care, the dreadful fweep of mortality which ac- 
companied it, i.iid its confequent inefficiency to promote the de- 
fired end. 




v r. ; and of which the great object will be to take away from poor 
miners all temptati on to abandon their children. But as force 
women may be prompted, by other motives than that of wart, to 
deftroy their young, let there be a receptacle ever open for the 
relcue -,r fuch victims, and for the prevention of fuch unnatural 
cr;mes. it m plan for the relief of poverty, above hmted at, be 
tarried mtp full effedt, the number of foundings of the latter de- 
m wys b2 fmall, and will not require anv very ex- 
jaeoiive cuabkflim -t. There will bo no occaGon for fliowV buifc 
dH gs— no room for lucrative jobs, offices, or appointments. Two 
cr three truces, without falarv or emolument, and Wftnated fclely 
by humane and charitable motives, \/il be mltident to receive the 
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&n3 perfeverej in by men of talents and virtue. I take it for 
granted that fuch pmbns will alio poffels dignity of mind enough 
tctdefpifethe wretched fuggeftions c! ignorance, of prejudice, of 
envy, malignity, fordid iutereft, and disappointed vanity. 

^ The foregoing v confined tc tome of our 

fcioft popular eitabi'ihrnen is for tftenuding and rearing of children- 
It would lead ire too Ler into a detail of all the fchemes 
which have aflumed rhe like name of charitable inftitutiohs in the 
neighbourhood of London alone. The former have at leaft the 
merit of having been well i atended ; but raoft of the latter are 
founded in fraurl, and have 00 other aim but to enrich feme artful 
projector, at the expense of the public credulity. This is an inex- 
hauftable fund for any man who can invent a qu^ck medicine, a 
new (node of faith, or the plan of fome fpecious cSarity. We have 
feen footmen in the firft department, coai-heavers in the fecond, 
and fwindlers in the third, driving their chariots with rival fpleft- 
dor and fuccefs. But the victims of the laft elecepiion are moft to 
^e pitied, becaufe they are poor, innocent, and helplefs children; 
while the dupes of the two firft being people of mature years 
experience, cannot lay claim to any corapaflicn for fuftbring not 
only their purfes, but their very fools and bodies, to be iported; 
with by ignorant and audacious impoftors. 



C H A P. X. 

SKETCH OF A PLAN FOR THE PKESER VATION AND fflr 
i PROVEMENTOF THE HUMAN SPECIES. 

_Vy ERE thls rub i e(9: to be ciifcufFed w ' Ith a degree ; of ea& 
tent fuited to its importance, it would require a large volume.— 
But I mean to touch only on a few of the principal points, merely 
with the hops of exciting mere general attention to a matter, which, 
though of the higheft concern, has hitherto been very flifchtly con- 
iidered. I mall not dwell upon truths which are obvious to almoft 
every perfon of common ucderitanding, that the refources aoutta- 

of a ftate depend upon the number, vigour, and mdultry 
of its rabje&s ; and, on the contrary, that where little value is let 
c\ the increafe of population, on the growth, health, or life otman, 
the political fabric, however ihowy, ftands on a rotten foundation, 
asd muft iboner cr later fink into an abyis dug out of its own in- 
humanity- It is enoudi to mention thele truths, m ordsr to le- 
cure the re^dy aifent of all thinking people; but the practical in- 
ferences to be draws from them may admit of a great divernty of 
epiniens. The phn which I am about to proppte. -whether ap- 
m- ved of or not, may be produCTive cl one good ettect at leait, 
that of exercifing the ingenuity of others, and perhaps of conduct- 
in^ public &nd private charity to more uiehil purpoles than thole 

%*fig&3t£ go^ the <Ao groan, ^ii, oyep^ 
former antume"ts, to prove that there u a \ any law Ol nature io 
d™Ob fecibi,, or io lacrcJ, as that wi.*S brfiaiui mry «^J* 
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to be the nurfe of h.r own young, the well-being of both, as I 
bef re obfe-ved, depends on the faithful dilcharge of this duty.— 
Every attempt 10 divert the breaft-miik from its proper channels, 
end* 'gen trie mother's life ; and it is beyond the power of wealth 
to procure, or of art to devife, any nutriment fo congenial to tee 
confctution of the infant, as the very juices of which it is compo- 
fed an i which have fo long fuftained it in the womb. It is equally 
impoflibie to fupply the tender care and unwearied attention of a 
parent ; and the rich, who truft to hireling?, find by woeful expe- 
rience, that half their children perifh in early life. Is it a wonder, 
then, that a far greater mortality fhould await the poor infants 




that nine out often of the deferted foundlings died bef or* they at- 
tained to maturity ; and it appears from Mr. Hamva/s unquefbon- 
abl'e account, that fixty-nine out of feventy of the poor parifh chil- 
dren perifh in the fame untimely manner. Can it therefore be 
called charity to perfevere in meafures which are 10 deilrucfive to 
the population of the country ? 

I before fnggefted what appeared to me the heft fubftitute for 
a Foundling Hofpital, confined in its objecTs to the preferv<*tion of 
fuch children as might otherwife perifh by neglect, and of fuch as 
may he deprived of their mothers at an early a ;e by The " hand of 
fate." Poor orphans and deferted infants being in the fame pre- 
dicament, though from different caufes,- muft be rear*! by ftran- 
gers. rf.e only expedient in thefe unavoidable deviations from 
nature, is to place the children under the care of nurfes of un-.x- 
cep'ionable character, in a healthy part oi the country, and not to 
take them away till of age to be put apprentices. This very cir- 
cumstance will prompt every nurfe to ufe her beft endeavours to 
rear a child who is to ftay with htr if he thrives and does well, till 
he is f ilrteen years of age. It is the only chance cf making a Gran- 
ger -<u quire in time a maternal a^Fc&ion for her nurflibg. Ic is alio 

my chance of a poor child's acquiring a good conilitution, and 
that kind of early education which is beft fuited to rural employ- 
ments. 

But for the relief of poor women, who in pregnancy may be 
expofed to nuinberlefs afflictions, and who, after ck livery, may or- 

o forced to part with rheir children, I would not recommend 
fit er hofpitajs or parifh w rk-honle?. Thefe receptacles are little 
better than half-way h ufes, or cbndu&orSjto the grave. In their 

, 1 would have a fund eihblifned to affqrd indigent mothers 
every nectff-ry cjojrifbrt and affiftance at their own habitations, du- 
ring pregnancy as well as in cfcild-beo*, and afterwards to enable 
them to nurfe . ng up their infants themfelves. By thefe 

s more lives would be preserved than by all the charitable in- 
fKutions tjjw exiftvng in this country, without coiling on: half of 
the^ttoney, or alienating th< >f children from their parents. 

It is i»pofnble, without heai - ft Jt forrow, to think of the im- 
qjenie cumber of fine children that are left for want of a little timely 
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aid to mothers. How many of thefe poor women pine with their 
oiVbprin r;ty, and ii) unavailing hrugg!es for their fupport I 

The dread of ill treatment, of difeafes, of c'eath, and (what is Ilia no re 
terrible to a delicate mind) the dread of (ha i e, keeps them from work- 
houles and hofpitals. Their groans are um eard — ieir wants un- 
pitied — and they pafs like filent fhadowato the grave ! 

How many others, no lefs tenderly attached to their young, are 
driven by extreme diftrefis to leave them to the very uncertain care o£ 
others, and rehire out their breafts, and their own diffracted att< n. 
tion, to a ftranger ! When a mother abanckma her child, to fuckle 
that of another woman, one of the infants is aimoit fure to die s and 
it frequently happens that both (hare the fame fate. 

Their is a third clafs of truly pitiable objects, tho- gh too often re-- 
garded with cruel indifference anil contempt ; I mea the poor wo- 
men whom we daily fee begging with two, three, or ri i< , t children, 
and entirely dependent on fo precarious a refource fc.r a rriotfe] of 
bread. While thefe can lie u rider hedges, and get fcr - : s of food they- 
may live ; but mould a«£evere winter overtake them, - hen they mult 
cling tw the rock for fhelter, they v.' ill ail be loft. It is not unlikely 
that many of thofe poor infants may be the ifiue of men who have 
fought for their country •, and that they were turned out of houfe ani 
harbour, left they mould become troublefome to the pariah." 

Can public or private charity be better employed than in prefer- 
ving fo many lives to the (late ? And how are they to be preferved ? 
Not by tearing the poor children from the arms of their mothers, and 
fending them to hpfpital's and work-houfes, to be put under the car* 
of" excellent killing nurfej'*~ but by enabling the mothers to nurfe 
them agreeably tothedefigns of nature, and thus rendering fertility, 
not what it now is, a curfe to the poor, but the fource of the fweetelfe 
pleafures, and the greateft of all bfeffings, A very fmajl part of the 
vaft iums collected in this kingdom by taxes, under the title of poor 
rates, and by voluntary contributions, would be fully fufficient lor 
the propofed fund ; and I am perfuaded that the wifdom and humani- 
ty of parliament and of government could not be better exerted, tha"H 
in preparing and carrying intoeflect either this, or feme other more: 
advifable plan, for laving the lives of fuch an incalculable number of 
devoted victims. . 

Vanity, as I before ohftvved, has a very great (hare m the erec- 
tion and fupoort of alms-houfes 5 or the rich>ud the truly humane 
would readily difcover, in the hinrs now given, a much more utefifl 
as well as a more charitable method of employing their fuperfluout 
wealth. I hone, however, that the confetous pleafure of domg real 
good, will induce many Jadies, Welled with affluence, to aftift poor- 
women tonurfe and rear their children in their own little huta or lim- 
itations, though not inferibed on the outfide with any vam compliment 
to the pride of a patrbnefs or a founder. Is not the fight of a nung 
familv, who are indebted to you for health, and even for ejuftence. % 
thoufand times more gratifying to the human £eatt, tfcan W ^J 
oftentation or parade of a public chanty? .*/ " ^ 

It would imply a very unbecoming <J nbt of the good len.e ana 
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natural feelings of my readers, to dwell any longer en this head ; uu 
many of them may think the other part of my plan, expieffed in the 
tuleof the prefent chapter, and having for its avowed object the »K- 
provement of the human /pedes, a little romantic. Yet, I flatter myfelf 
tfcat I fhall be able to prove, that there is nothing of fanciful or im- 
jwaaicable theory in the fuggeftion ; and thaj the improvement as 
ifeil as the prejerration of the human fpecies, may be effectually pro- 
i by the fame means — well-timed affiifance, and proper encour- 
nent to sflotiw 
In the firfl chapter of this work I threw out fome hints on the 
pj-epcv choice of wives and of hufbands, with a view to the procrea- 
tion of a hc.khy and vigorous ifTue •, and 1 lamented, that the impulfes 
ef natural inclination were too often checked in civilized icciety by 
the meaner paftLoas of avarice and falfe pride. I alfo took notice of 
cafes in whi o». marriage had been forbidden by the legiflators of differ- 
ent countries. But though it would be difficult to frame, and to en- 
contplete fyftem of Jaws for regulating the union of the 
; and thdug-h fuch legal reftraints on marriages would be incom- 
ru liberty of individuals in a free government like ov.rs, 
is in the power of every (late to encourage the tearing c: fine 
ranting to every mother a premium annually, in propoV- 
tie t : and number of healthy children (he brought up. The 

land honourable reward at the end of every year, 
Would encourage mothers to exert all their (kill, and ufe every enuea- 
- rear a numerous and healthy offspring. It would excite a gea- 
^ation among mothers ; and the-obje<St of the virtuous ftrug- 
| would be, who fbould have the fined: children. The name of 
Cornells:. tha#-famaui Roman mother, would no longer ftand alone on 
r records xnal affection : But Englith women, when requeft- 

r jew; is or their brightcll ornaments, would throw 
the nuiiery, and exhibit a lovely family to the fpeclators ad mi- 
be frivoloufiy objected , that a fond mother cannot want, 
Sj than natural affection, to make her 
her child. Poor women are forced by keen dillrefs to 
ft! ir infa its, in order to earn a bit of bread. They require 
; prefent fupplics, and the affurance of a future reward ; not 
ce them, but in fa£t to enable them to beil»w more time 
upon this one important object. Again, then, I nmft 
that a part of the public monev, as well as of private charita- 
I ns, cannot be applied to a better purpofe, than to the 

nent of a fund for the fupport and encouragement of fuch 
• 3 ' good effbfits of this plan would far exceed any prefent 
ot calculation. The population of the country would in. 
■oil inconceivable rapidity. Inftead of puninefs, c!e- 
lifeafe*, and e-?,rly deaths, the riling generation would bedtf- 
i4ns4 for iheirhealth, beamy, and vigour : and wefhould foonfee a 
i and hardy r?.ce fpring up, to repay with r.fury, in valuable fervi- 
• he ftate, the fums expended in nurfing and rearing them. I do 
iow any one inHitutioa upon earth., in which humanity an 
^g :ened pbi^ywould be found move happily caked. 
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The effectscf premiums have beenproved in a variety of other in- 
fiances, fuch as the culture of vegetables, the growth of flax, of hemp, 
pi potatoes, the planting of trees, and the improvement of the breed 
of cattle. Is it not a matter of juft furprife that no attention of this 
fort ft;- uldever have been paid to the perianal or bodily improvement 
of the human fpecies ? We know that the n\oft tender plant is not 
more futceptibie of any fliape or form than infant man: We know 
that his ftrength and figure are certainly as improveable as thofe of 
any other animal, were proper methods purfued for the acccmplifh- 
roent of fuch defirable purpofes. Yet the breed of men is alone negiect- 
pd, while every effort of ingenuity is called forth, and the resour- 
ces of wealth are exhaufted, in experiments to improve the breed of 
iheep, of horfes, and of oxen ! 

I never met with more than one man who took up this fu bjecl on 
a ferious ground. His plan was a gocd one had he pofiefied fuihcier.t 
means to carry it into execution. He propofed to purchafe a fmall 
ifland, and to plant it with as many people of both iexes as it would 
very comfortably maintain. Of thefe, he meant to fuperintend the 
diet, occupations, marriages, and the management of their children, 
with a view to try how far the breed might be improved. It was a. 
fpeculation worthy of an enlarged mind. Were every perfon of land- 
ed property in the kingdom, of this gentleman's way of thinking, and 
could our country fquires in particular be induced to pay half as much 
attention to the breed of men as to that of dogs, horfes, and cattle, 
the progreis of the human fpecies to perfection would become more 
rapid, and more aftonifhing, than the degeneracy fo often complained 
of in every fucceffive age. 

Nor would this progreflive improvement of man be confined to 
the body only ; it would extend itfelf alfo to the mind. Every thing 
great or good in future life, mult be the effe£t of early impveilions ;• 
and by whom are thofe impreffions to be made but by mothers who 
are moft interefled in the confequences ? Their inftructiens and ex- 
ampls will have a lading influence, and of courfe, will go farther to 
form the morals, than all the eloquence of the pulpit, the efforts of 
fchool-mafters* or the corrective power of the civil magiflrate, who. 
may, indeecLpunifh crimes, but cannot implant the feed? of virtue. — 
If thefe. are not fown in childhood, they will never take deep root ; and 
where they are not found to grow, every vice will fpring up with bane- 
ful luxuriance. 

' In this view of the fubject I could eafily find a thoufand argu- 
ments to enforce the political importance of the plan which I have 
fuggefled ; but I undertook only to fliew that perfect health and 
growth, that perfonal beauty and vigour, were moft likely to be the 
fruits of the well-directed and well- encouraged Are of mothers in the 
nurfing and rearing of their children. Other authors have enlarged 
on the. culture of the heart and the underftauding, the fir ft and chief 
part of which they all acknowledge to be the incontcftibie province of 
mothers. The eloquent writer whom I have repeatedly quoted, and 
who has taken fome pains to illuftrate this point, argued with gre*t 
juftnefs, that, if the early part of education, which concern* us wort, 
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liadbeen der!g««d for fathers, the Author of nature would deubtlefc 
have fumitTied them with milk for the nourifhment of their children. 
It is in concurrence with his opinion, that I have addrefled this little 
book of inftru£Hon to females ; and a9 he has very beautifully com- 
pared infant man to z fhrub expofed to numberlefs injuries in the 
highway of life, I fhall jpin him in calling on the tender and provident 
jnother, to preferre the rifing {hrub from the fhocks of human preju- 
dice. I fhall fay to her, almoft in his words, Cultivate, -writer the young 
plant before it die s f'JhaJI its fruit he hereafter delicious to your tnjle. 
JB.retl un early fence round the iifpoftion of jour child . others mm delin~ 
"cite its extent ; but it mrtairtstvrlh y$tt mby t$ raifh the barrier'. 
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WHEN t fir ft turned my attentition to the narfing and manage* 
iiacnt of children, the late Dr. Cadogan's pamphlet on that fubjeft fell 
into my hands, i perufed it with great pleafure, but foon loft it : and 
though I have been in queft of it for above forty years, I never coukl 
fet myejcs upon it till within thefe few days ; which makes me coifc 
elude that it is out of print. That fo valuable a fragment may not be 
loft, I mall infert the principal part of it in this Appendix ; and I hope 
it will render the book more extenfively ufeful, and, at the fame time, 
tend to corroborate my fentiments concerning mothers. 

" In my %>inion, % ' fays the ingenious writer whom I am now 
quoting, " thebufinefs of nurfing has been too long fatally left to the 
management of women who cannot be fuppofed 'to have proper 
knowledge to fit them for fuch a talk, notwithftanding they look upon 
it to be their own province. "What I mean is, a philofophic knowledge 
of nature,to be acquired only by learned observation and experience,and 
which therefore the unlearned muft be incapable of. They may pre* 
fume upon the examples and tranfmitted cuftoms of their great grand* 
mothers, who were taught by the phyllcians of their unenlightened 
days •, when phyficians, as appears by late difcoveries, were miftaken irt 
many things, being led away by hypothetical reafonings to entertain 
very wild conceits, in which they were greatly bewildered themfelves, 
and mifled others to believe I know not what ftrange unaccountable 
powers ; n certain herbs, roots, and drugs ; and alfo in fome fuperfti- 
tious practices and ceremonies ; for all which notions there being no 
foundation in nature, they ought to be looked upon as the effects of 
ignorance, or the artifices of defigning^juacks, who found their account 
by pretending to great knowledge in thefe occult qualities, and impo- 
sing upon the credulous. The art of phyfic has been much improved 
within this laft century : by obierving and following nature more 
elofeiy, many ufeful difcoveries have been made, which help us to ac- 
' count for things in a natural way, that before fecmed myfterious and 
magical, and which have confequently made the pra&ice of it more 
conformable to rcafon and good fenfe. This being the cafe, there is 
krreat room to fear, that thofe nurfes, who yet retain many of thefe 
traditional prejudices, are capitally miftaken in their management o£ 
children in general, and, fancying that nature has left a great deal 
to their (kill and contrivance, often do much harm where they intend 
to do good. Of this I (hall endeavour to convince them, by dewing 
Row I think children may be clothed, fed, and managed, with much 
?, ; fs trouble to their nurfes, and intoiiwJy greater cafe, cemforr, an* 
fstfatT, toitne little ones. 

■•*,*> * * * # * 
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ft When a man takes upon him to contradict received opinions 
and prejudices fan&ified by time, it is expected he fliould bring valid 
proof of what he advances. The truth of what I fay, that the treat- 
ment of children in general is wrong, unreafonable and unnatural, 
will in a great meafure appear, if we but confider what a puny val- 
etudinary race mod of our people of condition are chiefly owing to 
bad nurfing, and bad habits contracted early But let any one who 
would be fully convinced of this matter, look over the Bills of Mortal- 
ity. There he may obferve, that aimoft half the number of thofe 
who fill up that black lift, die under five years of age ; fo that half 
the people that come into the world, go out of it again before they 
become of the leaft ufe to it, or themfelves. To me this feems to 
deferve ferious confideration ; and yet I cannot find that any one 
man of fenfe and public fpirit has ever attended to it at all ; notwith* 
Handing the maxim in every one's mouth, that a multitude of inhab- 
itahts i- the greatclt ftrength and belt fupport of a commonwealth. 
The mifconduit, to which! muft impute a great part of the calamity, 
is too common and obvious to engage the idle and 1 peculative, who are 
to be caught only by very refined rcfearches ; and the bufy part of 
mankind, where their immediate interefl is not concerned, will al- 
ways overlook what they fee daily ; it may be thought a natural evil, 
and fo is fubmitted to without examination. But this is by no means 
the cafe ; and where it is entirely owing to mifmanagement, and pof- 
fibly may admit of a remedy, it is ridiculous to charge it upon nature, 
and fuppofe that infants are more fubject to difeafe and death, than 
grown perfons ; on the contrary, they bear pain and difeafe much bet- 
ter, fevers efpecially (as is plain in the cafe of the fmall pox, gene- 
rally mod favourable to children) and for the fame reafon that a 
twig is lefshurt by a ftorm than an oak. in all the other produftions 
of nature, we fee the greateft vigour and luxuriance of health, the 
nearer they are to the egg or the bud ; they are indeed then molt fenfi- 
ble of injury, and itis injury only that deftroysthem. When was there 
a lambda bird, or a tree, that died becaufe it was young ? Thefe are 
under the immediate nurfing of unerring nature, and they thrive ac- 
cordingly. Ought it not therefore to be the care of every nurfe and 
every parent, not only to protect their nurflings from injury, but to 
be well ailurcd that their own officious fervices be not the greateit the 
helplefs creatures can fuiFer. 

« In the lower clafs of mankind, efp-cially in the country, dif- 
eafe and mortality are not fo frequent, either among the adults or 
their children. Health and poilerity are the portion of the poor I 
rneaf|^||borious. The want of luperfluity confines them rore 
the hunts of nature ; hence they enjoy bleffings they feel not, 
S nd are fgfforant 01 their caufe. The mother, who hag only a fe w 
9 to cover her c.uild loofcly, and little more than her own breaft to 
teed it, lees it healthy and (tvo.y, and very foon able to fliift for itfelf • 
wane tne puny mfec*, the heir and hope of a rich family, lies hml 
guifmng under a load of finery that overpowers his limbs, abhorring 
and rejecting tne da-ntieshe is crammed with, till he dies a , £ 

'the miftaken care and tendevnefs of his fond mother. In the conrfe 
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of my pra&ice, I have had frequent occafion to be fully f*tisf;e. £ 
this ; and have often heard a mother anxioully fay, the child bat not 
been ivell ever fmce it bus ihne puking tid crying. Thefe complai: , 
though not attended to, point very plainly to their caufe. is it not 
very evident when a child rids its ftomacht fcveral ti.nes in a day, that 
it has been overloaded i — When it cries, from the incumbrance ami 
connnement of its clothes, that it is hurt by them ? Whiie the natu- 
ral llrength lafts, ^as every child is born with more heaiih and 
ilrength than is generally imagined) it cries at or rejects the J 
fluous load, and thrives apace ; that is, grows very fat, bloated, anci 
tended beyond mcafure, like a houfe-lamb. But in time, the t 

opprefiive caufe continuing, the natural powers are oyei > 

no longer able to throw off the unequal weight ; rh< x 

able to cry any more, languifhes and is quiet. The misto . 

thefe complaints are not underftood \ it is fwaddled am' - J 

on, tit], after gripes, purging, c<c. it links under bothbmdc^ im a 
convulfion-fit, and efcapes any farther torture. This would be -z 
cafe with the lamb, were it not killed when full f?t. 

"That the prefent mode of nurfing is wrong, one would 
needed no other proof than the frequent mifcarriages attending it, 
deaths of many, and ill-kealth of thefe that furv.ve.**** What X '-.w 
going to complain of is, that children in general are ; over-clou. id 
over-fed; and fed and clothed improperly. To thefe caufes 1 impute 
almoft all their difeafec. But to be a little more explicit : The fmi 
great miftaieis, that they think a new-born infant cannot be kept too 
warm ; from this prejudice they load and bind it with fiafiaeis, wrap- 
pers, fwathes, (lays, Sec. which altogether are almoft equal to its own. 
weight ; by which means a healthy child in a month s time is made 
To tender and chilly, it cannot bear the external air ; and if, by any ac- 
cident of a door or a window left carelefsly open too long, a refrell liflg 
breeze be admitted into the fuffbeating atmofphere of the !ying-ia 
bed chamber, the child and mother' fometimes catch irrecovetaLle 
colds : but, what is worfe than this, at the end of the month, if thing? 
to on apparently well, this hot-bed plant is lent out into the country 
to be reared in aleakyhoufe, that lets in wind and rain at every quar- 
ter. Is it any wonder the child never thrives afterwards ? The trudi 
is, a new-born infant cannot well be too cool and loofe in its c 
it wants lefs cloathing than a grown perfon in proportion, becauf» it 
is naturally warmer, as appears by the thermometer, and would there- 
fore bear the cold of a winter's night much better than any adult per- 
fon whatever. There are many inftances, both ancient and modern, 
of infants cxr.-fed and deferted, that have lived federal days ; as it 
was the practice in ancient times, in many parts of the worldalfcex- 
pofe all thofe whom the parents did not care to be encumbc»-..'rt^:th; 
thar were deformed, or born under evil fiars ; not to mention the miuy 
foundlings picked up in London ftreeirs. Thefe inftances may ferve to 
(bevy, that nature has made children able to bear even great hard- 
fhips, before they are made weak and fickly by their miftaken nurfes. 
But, befides the mifchief ariling from the weight and heat of thefe 
fwaddlin ^-clothes, they are put on fo tight, and the child is fo cramp- 
ed by them, that its bowels have aot room, nor the limbs any liber.-y, 
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to a& and exert themfelvea- in the free and eafy manner they ought.^y- 
This is a very hurtful circumftance : for limbs that are not ufed will 
never be ftrong, and fuch tender bodies cannot bear much preflurc^ 
the circulation retrained by the compreffion of any one part, mud pro- 
duce unnatural fwelliags in fome other, efpecially as the fibres of in-, 
fanis arefo eahly diftended. To which, doubtlefs are owing the 
many distortions and deformities we meet with every where ; chiefly 
anion : a omen, who fuller more in this particular than the men. 

" If mirfes were capable of making juft obfervations. they might 
fee and take notice of that particular happinefs, which a child fhews 
by all its powers of expreffion, when it is newly undrerTed. How 
pleaied, how delighted it is with this new liberty, when indulged for 
a few minutes with the free ufe of its legs and arms ! But this is not 
to la ft long i it is f waddled up as before, notwithstanding its cries and 






complaints. 

" I would recommend the following drefs :a little flannel waift- 
coat, without fleeves, made to fit the body, and tie loofely behind •, to 
which there fhould be a petticoat fewed, and over this a kind of gown 
of the fame material, or any other that is light, thin, and flimfy. The 
petticoat fhould not be quite fo long as the child, the gown a few 
inches longer, with one cap only on the head, which may be made 
double, if it be thought not warm enough. What I mean is, that the 
whole coiffure fhould be fo contrived, that it might be put on at once, 
and neither bind nor prefs the head at all ; the linen as iifual. This I 
think would be abundantly fufficient for the day ; laying afide all 
thofe fwathes, bandages, (lays, and contrivances, that are mod ridicu-* 
loufly ufed to clofe and keep the head in its place, and fupport the 
body. As if nature, exact nature, had produced her chief work, a 
human creature, fo carelefsly unnnifhed as to want thofe idle aids to 
make it perfect. Shoes and ftockings are very needlefs incumbrances* 
befid^s that they keep the legs wet and nafty if they are not changed 
every hour, and often cramp and hurt the feet ; a child would fland 
firmer, and learn to walk much fooner, without them. I think they 
cannot be neceflary till it^uns out in the dirt. There fhould be a 
thin flannel fhirt for the night, which ought to be every way quite 
ioofe. Children in this nmple,pleafant drefs, which may be readily 
.put on and off without teazing them, would find themfelves perfect- 
ly eafy and happy, enjoying the free ufe of their Hmb3 and faculties^ 
which they would very foon begin to employ when thus left at liberty.- 
I would have them put into it as foon as they are born, and continu- 
ed in it till they are three years old ; when it may be changed for any 
other .more genteel and fafhionable ; though I could wifti it was not 
the cttftom to wear ftays at all ; not becaufe 1 fee no beauty in the 
fugar-loaf fhape, but that I am apprehenfive it is often procured at the 
expenfe of the health and ftrength of the body. There is an odd 
notion enough entertained about change, and the keeping of children 
clean. Some imagine that clean linen and frefh clothes draw, and 
rob them of their nourifhing juices ; 1 cannot fee that they do any 
thing more than imbibe a little of that fnoifture which their bodies 
exhale. -Were jt, as is fuppgfed, it would be of fervige to them . 

1' v ■'•1. * * ,, l;ii ■*> *'■ ». '"m »5 -t?*Mj L 
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fince they are always too abundantly {upplied, and therefore I think 
they cannot be changed too often, and would have them clean every 
day ; as it would free them from (links and fournefs, which are not 
only offenfive, but very prejudicial to the tender ftate of infancy. 
• " The feeding of children properly, is of much greater import- 
ance to them than their clothing. We ought to take great care to be 
right in this material article, and that nothing be given them bur 
what is vvholefome and good for them, and in fuch quantity as the 
body calls for towards its fupport and growth ; not a grain more. — 
Let us confider what nature directs in the cafe : if we follow naturei 
infteadof loading or driving it, we cannot err. In the bufinefs of 
nurfing, as well as phyfic, art is ever deftrudtive, if it does not exact- 
ly copy this original. When a child is firft born, there feems to be 
noprovifion at all made for it; for the mothers milk, as it is now 
managed, feldom comes till the third day : fo that, according to this 
appearance of nature, a child would be left a day and a half,- or two 
days, without ar^r food. Were this really the cafe, it would be a fuf- 
ficient proof that it wanted none ; as indeed it does not immediately ; 
for it is born full of blood, full of excrement, its appetites not awake, 
nor its fenfes opened ; and requires fome intermediate time of ab- 
ftinence and reft to compofe and recover the ftruggle of the birth, and 
the change of circulation (the blood running into new channels) which 
always put it into a little fever. However extraordinary this might 
appear, I am fure it would be better that the child was not fed even al! 
that time, than as it generally is fed, for it would fleep the greatel'd 
part of the time, and, when the milk was ready for it, would be very 
hungry, and fuck with more eagernefs ; which is often neceffary, fru- 
it feldoni comes freely at firft,. But let me endeavour to reconcile 
this difficulty, that a child fnould be born thus apparently unprdvid- 
ed for ; I fay apparently, for in reality it is not fo. Nature never 
intended that a child mould be kept fo long fading, nor tint we 
ihould feed it for her. Her defign is broke in upon, and a difficulty 
ruifedthat is wholly owing to miftaken management. The child, as 
toon as it is born, is taken from (he mother, and not fullered to fuck 
tiil the milk comes of itfelf ; but is either fed with' lira 1 im- 

proper things, or put to luck fome other woman, whofe milk Sowing 
In a full ftream, overpowers the new-born infant, that has not yet 
learned to fwallow, and fetsit ; l coughing, or gives it a hictup ; the 
mother is left to itruggle with the load other milk, unaflifted by the 
fucking of the child. "Thus two great evils are produce J, 
prejudice to the child's health, the other the danger of t: 
life ; at leaft the retarding her recovery, by caufing what 
milk fever ; which has been thought to be natural, but. fo far from if, 
that it is en.tirely owing to this mifconduct. I am confident from 
experience, that there would be no fever at all, were things managed 




applied ^ 

after a tew repeated trials, to make the milk flow gradually, in due 

proportion to the child's nnexercifed faculty ottwaTicwing, and trie call 

(4°) 
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ot its ftomach. Thus the child would not only provide for itftlf the 
beft of nouriihment, but, by opening a free pau'age for it, "would take 
off the mother's load, at it increafed, before it could opprefs or hurt 
and therefore effectually prevent the fever which is caufed cniy 
by the painful diitenfion of the lacteal veffels of the breads, when the 
milk is injudicioufly l'uffered to accumulate. Here let me defcribe a 
cafe of pure nuturej in order to illuflrate this material point yet far- 
then When a healthy yottJi'g woman lies in of her frrft child, before 
the operations of nature have been perverted by any abfurd practicet, 
her labour v.ould be firong,and, as i have chofen to inftance in the 
. a firlt child, perhaps difficult j but in a few minutes after her 
. v, (he una her child, if it be not injured, would fall into a fweet 
flecp of fix or feven houn -, the mother, if no poifonous opiate has 
been unneceiTarily given her, would awake refrefhed, the child hungry. 
A little thin broth with bread or fom« fuch light food, mould be then 
given her •, and foon after the child be put to fuck. In one hour or 
two the milk would infallibly flow ; and, if nothing elfc be given it,' 
the child would grow ltrong, and fhe recover perfectly in a few days. 
This is the conftant courfe of nature, which is very little attended to, 
and never followed. The general practice it, as foon at the child is 
born, to cram a dab of butter and fugar down its throat, a little oil* 
panada, caudle, or 'ome fuch unwholefome mefs. So that they fet out 
Wrong, and the child ftands a fair chance of being made fick from the 
firfi Iiout It ib the cuftom of fomc to give a little roaft pig to an in- 
fant, which, it feemt, is to cure it of all the mother s longings. Iviucb 
nonfeufe has been propagated, and believed, about women's longings, 
without any foundation in truth and nature. Iwifh thefe matters 
were a little more inquired into for the honour of the fex, to which 
many imperfections of this kind are imputed, which I am fure it 
dees not lie under. 

«* Hence I may be afked, what is to be done with a child bom 
fick, that initead of fleeping, cries incefTantly from the birth, and is 
hardly to be quieted by any means ? Let good care be taken that it is 
not hurt by the dre fling, or rather let it not be drefled at all, but wrap- 
ped up in a loofe flannel. If, notwithstanding this precaution, it (till 
continue* crying ; inflead of feeding it, for it is certainly a prepofte- 
rous thing to think of feeding a child becaufe it is fick, though poffi- 
bly tb.it may (top its mouth for a little while, let it be applird to the 
mother's breaft ; perhaps it may bring the milk immediately, which 
would be the belt medicine for it in fuch a cafe ; or the nipple in it» 
mouth may quiet it, though it does not bring it. And it is certainly 
better it fhould be quieted without food than with it, which muft ne- 
ceflarily make it worfe. Sometimes indeed the child maybe fo very 
ill, that it will not even attempt to fuck. In fuch a cafe, which I 
think can happen but rarely, let the phytic I (hall recommend a little 
farther on, where children are unavoidably ' to be dry-nurfej, be 
given, a little every hour, till it takes effeft, {till attempting to bring- 
it to fuck the mother's milk, which is the belt phyfic or food it cart 
take. 

" When a child fucks its own mother, vhicb, with a very few e** 
ceptiouBi would be belt for every child and every mother, nature 
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has provided it with fuch wholefome and fuitable noutifhment, fuppo^ 
fing her a temperate woman that makes fome ufe of her limbs, it can 
hardly do amifs. The mother would likewife, in mod hyfterical ner* 
vous cafes, eflablifh her own health by it, though (he were weak and 
fickly before, as well as that of her oflsprmg. For theft reafons I could 
wifh, that every woman that is able, whofe fountains are net greatly 
difturbed or tainted, would give fuck to h;r child. I am very fure that 
forcing back the milk, which moft young women 1. aft have in great 
abundance, may be of fatal confequence ; fometimes it endangers life, 
and often lays the foundation of many incurable difeafes. The reaforst 
that are given for this practice are very frivolous,and drawn from faife 
premifes, that fome women are too weak to bear fuch a drain, which 
would ro^ them of their own nourifhment. This is a very miftaken 
notion ; for the firft gener.a cauie of moft people's difeafes is, not war.? 
of nourifhment, as is here imagined, but too great fullnefs and redun- 
dancy of humours ; good at firit, but being more than the body can 
employ or confume, they ftagnate, degenerate, and the whole mafs be- 
comes corrupt, and produces many difeafes. This is confirmed by the 
general practice of phyficians, who make holes in the ficin, perpetual 
' blifters, ilTues, &c, "to let out the fuper fluity. I would therefore leave 
it to be confidered, whether the throwing back fuch a load of humour- 
as a woman's firft milk, be moft likely to mend her conftitution,cr make 
her complaints irremediable. The mother's firft milk is purgative, and 
cleanfes the child of its long-hoarded excrement ; no child,, therefore^ 
can be deprived of it without manifeft injury. By degrees it changes its 
property, becomes lefs purgative, and more nourishing ; and is the beft 
and only food the child likes, or ought to have for ionie time. If I 
could prevail, no child fhould ever be crammed with any unnatural 
mixture, till the provifion of nature was ready for it j nor afterwards 
fed with any ungenial alien diet whatever, at leaft for the firji three 
months i fof it is not well able to digeft and affimilate other aliments 
fooner. I have feen very healthy fine children, that never ate or drank 
any thing whatever but the morher'6 milk for the firft ten or twelve 
months. Nature feems to dire£t this, by giving them no teeth till 
about that time. There is ufually milk enough with the firft child ; 
fometimes moTe than it can take ', it is poured forth from an exuberant* 
overflowing urn, by a bountiful hand that never provides fparingly ~- 
The call of nature fhould be waited for to feed it with any thing more 
fubltantial, and the appetite ever precede the fodd j not only with re- 
gard tothe daily meals, but thofe changes of "diet, which opening, in-*, 
creafing life requires.- Butthie is never done in either cafe, which is 
one of the greateft mistakes of all riurfeS. Tims far nature, if (he be 
not interrupted, will do the whole bufinefs perfectly well -, and there 
feems to'be nothing left for a nurfe to do, but to keep the child clean 
and fweet, and to tumble and tofs it about a good deal, play win it* 
and keep it in good humour. 

" When the child requires more folid Uiftennnce, we are to inquire 
What, and how much is moft proper to give it. We may be well allu- 
red 
foot 

d il- ues. As to quantity, there is a moft ridiculous error in the 
common practice ; for it is generally fuppofed, that, whenever a child 
cries, it wants visuals j and it is accordingly fed ten, twelve, or more 
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times in a day and night. T&fi is fo obvious a mifapprehenfion, that I 

am furtmfed it fhould ever prevail. If a child's wants and motions be- 



diligently and judiciouflv attended to, it will be found that it never crie« 
but from pain \ now the h>ft fenfatiens of hu>iger are not attended with 




ever crv at ail. Ir/'.eed thefe fig'ns and motions I fpeak of are but rarely 
to be obfesrved ; becaufe it feldom happens that children are ever fuffer- 
ed to be hungry. In & few, very few, whom I have had the plea- 
fare, to fee reafonabiy nurfed, that were not fed above two or three 
denes in four and twenty hours, and yet were perfectly healthy, aiftive, 
and happy, I have feen thefe fignals, which were as intelligible as if 
they had fpoken . . . 

• "■ There are many faults in the quality of the: r food; it is not 
tple enough. Their paps, panadas, gruels, &c. are generally enrich^ 
ed with fugar, fpice and fbme;imes a drop of wine, neither of which 
their ought ever torafte. Our bodies never want them ; they are what 
luxury only has introduced, to the deftruclion of the health of man- 
kind. It is not enough that their food be fimple, it fhould be alfo light. 
Several people I find" are miftaken in their notions of what is light j 
and fancy that moll kinds of paftry, puddings, cuftards &c are light, 
tharis, light of digeftion. £ut there is nothing heavier in this fenfe 
'than unfermented ftour and eggs boiled hard which are the_ chief in- 
*grediencs of thofe preparations . What I mean by light, to give the beft 
idea I can of it, is any fubftance that is eafily feparated . and foluble in 
w&x:n water. Good bread is the lighted thing I know ; the power of 
due fermentation, in which confsfts the whole art of making it, breaks 
and attenuates the tenacious particles of the flour fo as to give it thefe 
qualities I mention, a'nd make it the fitteft food tor young children. 
Cow's milk is aifo fimpte and light, and very good for them ; but it is 
injudiciously prepared ; it fhould not be boiled j for -boiling alters the 
talfce and property of it. deftroys its fweetnefs and makes it thicker, < 
heavier, and left fit to mix and, afiimilate with the Wood. But the chief! 
. obje&ion is, that their food is -wholly vegetable, the bad confequences ' 
of which is, that it will turn four in their ftomachs. The firft and gen- 
era! caufe of all the difeafes of infants is manifestly this acefcent quali- 
fy of ali their food. If any ol thefe vegetable preparations I have named, 
be kept in a degree of heat equal to that of.a child's ftomach, it will 
become four as vinegar in a few hours time. Thefe things are there- 
„• fate very 'improper to feed a child wholly with. Some part of its diet 
*, t fhould be contrived to have a contrary tendency ; fuch as we find only 
in fiefti, which is the direct oppofite to acid, and tends to putrefaction. 
In a due mixture of thefe two extremes, correcting each other, con- 
fiiis tnit &!iibri£y of aliment our nature feems to require. As we are" 
partly carnivorous animals, a child ought not to be fed wholly upon 
*, vegetables. The mother's milk, when it is perfectly good, feems to 
r be this true mixture of the animal and vegetable properties, that agree* 
he& wkh the confiitution of a child, readily pafles into good blood, re- 
:*£dj^buta gentle exertion of the powers of circulation to break and 
fee its particles, and make them fmooth and sound, and eafily divisi- 
ble. I * y OBld' idvTe therefore, that one half of an infant's diet, be rhin 
lit broths',* with a little bread or rice boiled in them j which iaft if 
nanfoafcefecntasany ether kind of meal or <bur. Thefe broths 
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feouid be made with the fiefh of full-grown animals, becatsfe rf* 
juices are more elaborate i especially if they have never been confined 
to be *a"ened. The juices of a young 01, taken from the plough, 
mase the nneft flavoured and moft wholefome foup. I I is 

for the fame reafon. the fleih of all wild animal* Jtas a higher tafte th; 
that of tame, faginated ones, and is therefore moft agreeable to tl 
palate of the luxurious 5 but this is to bs underfiood of thofe creatures 
that feed on com or herbage, , The other part of children's diet may 
be a little toafted bread and water boiled stlmoft dry, and then mixed 
with frefh milk not boiled.* This, without fugar. fpice, or any other 
pretended amendment whatever would be perfectly Sight and whok- 
fome, of Sufficient nourifhment, fomething like milk from the cow, 
with the additional ftrength and fpirit of bread in it. Twice a-dar, 
and not oitener, a fucking child fbould be fed at firft i once with the 
broth and once with the milk thus prepared. As to the quantity at 
each time, its appetite muft be the meafure of that. Its hunger fliosdi 
be fatisfied. but no more ; for children will always eat with fome eager- 
nefs full as much as they ought ; therefore it moft be very wrong to go 
beyond that, and fluff them till they fpew, as the common method is; 
They fhouid not be laid on their backs to be fed, but held in "a. fitting 
pofture, that fwaliowing may be eafier to them, and that they may the 
more readily difcover when they have had enough. When they conic 
to be about ten or twelve months cld t and their appetite and digeition grows , 
ftrong, thry may be fed three times a-day ; which I think they ought? * 
never to exceed their whole lives after. I>y night "I would not have 
them fed or fuckled at all, that they might at lead be hungry in the 
morning. It is the night- feeding that makes them fo over- fat and bloat- 
ed. If they be not ufed to it at firft, and, perhaps, awakeacdon pur- 
pof», they will never feek it ; and if they are not difturbed from the 
birth, in a week's time they will get into a habit of fleeplrg all or mof: 
partof the night very quietly, awaking pofhbly once or twice for a few 
minutes, when they are wet, and ougnt to be changed. Their meals*' • 
kind, in my opinion, their fucking too, ought to be at ftared times,- and 
1 the fame every day •, that the ftomach nwy have intervals to digeft, and 
the appetite return. The child would foon be quite, eafy and fatisfied 
in the habit ; much more fo than when taught to aspect food at aW 
times, and at every littie fit of crying or uneafinefs. Let this method 
be obferved about a tivtl-ve-mcmh When,. and not before, they may h: 
weaned ; not all at once, but by infenfible degrees. \ that they may'nef- 
ther feel, nor fret, at, the want of the breaft. This might be very eafily 
managed, if they were fuffercd to fuck only at certain times. Were ( 
this pfan of nurfing literally purfued, the children kept clean and fweet, 
tumbled and tolled about a good deal, and carried out every -day in, all 
weathers, I am confident., that in fix or eight months time, molt eh 
dren would become healthy and ftrong, would be able to fit upon to* 
ground without fupport,|o divert themfelves an hour at a time, to the 
great relief of their nurfes ; would readily find the ufe of their ]egs,-and 
very foon fliift for themfelves. 

" If it be afked. whether I mean this of children in general, and . 

• The London bakers arc fufoecied of porting alum intj their bread, wMd. wotfto be 
very p»rniciou« to infants. Therefore ru/ki, or the bifc aits called Wvaad- bottoms, 01 i 
may \r ufed inftead of it. Thcfe wilJ not turn four 10 foon as common breadj^w»«c» <J t»i • 
t, is undoubtedly an objection to ufing much of it, efpecWi} v»hej ■ • weakty.V 

The fafeft and beft method in my opinion it, not to feed t!:em at ai! ; a: least till Cfcey are 
fix ct eight months old. The fiaeft children I ever faw, l.vei wnoCy opyn lackiaf W *rwj 
thai »*e. 
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that weakly ones, born of unhealthy parents, fhould be treated in the' 
fame manner : I antwe'r, that it is not io common for children to in- 
herit the difeafes of their parents, as is generally imagined-, there is 
much vulgar error in this opinion ; for people that are very unhealthy 
feldom have children, especially if the bad health be on the female fide ; 
and it is generally late in life when chronic difeafes take place in molt 
men, when the bufinefs of love is pretty well over ; certainly children 
have no title to thofe infirmities which tjacir parents have acquired by 
indolence and intemperance long after their birth. It is not common 
for people to complain of ails they think hereditary, till they are grown 
up •, that is, till they have contributed to them by their own irregulari- 
ties and exceffes, and then are glad to throw their own faults back upon 
their parents, and lament a bad conftiturion when they have fpoiled a 
very good one. It is very feldom that children are troubled with fami- 
ly diftempers. Indeed, when we find them affected with fcrophulous 
or venereal complaints* we may reafonbly conclude the taint to have 
been tranfmitted to them ; but thefe cafes are very rare, in comparifon 
of the many others that are falfely, and without the leafl foundation, 
imputed to parents ; when the real caufe is either in the complainants 
themfelves, or bad nurfing that has fixed them early in bad habits. In 
one fenfe many difeafes may be faid to be hereditary, perhaps all thofe 
cf malformation by which I mean not only deformity and diftortion, 
hut all thofe cafes where the fibres and vefiels of one part are weaker in 
proportion than the reft ; fo that upon any ftrain of the body, whether 
of debauch or too violent exercife the weak pari fails firft and diforders 
the whole. Tl#s complaints may be produced fimilar to thofe of the 
parent, owing in fome meafure to the.fimilitude of parts, which poffibly 
is inherited like the features of the face ; but yet thefe difeafes might 
never have appeared, but for the immediate acting caufe, the violence 
done the body Molt diftempers have two caufes : the one, a particular 
ftate of the? folids and fluids of the body, which difpefe it to receive 
Certain infe£ticns and impulfes ; the other, the infection or impulfe it- 
felf. Now what I contend for is, that though this predifpenent ftate 
or habit of body be heritable, Wt the difeafes incident to thefe wretch- 
ed heirs may be ayoided by preventing the active caufe -, which may 
be done in many cafes by a due attention to the non-naturals as they 
are called ; in plainer **rds, by a temparate, a&ive life ; in children, 
by good nurfing. Therefore I conclude, that, irtftead of indulging and 
enfeebling yet more by the common methods, children fo unhappily 
born, what 1 am recommending, together with the wholefome milk of 
a healthy nurfe, is the belt, the only means to remedy the evil, and by 




would be totally worn cut. 

" 'IV plain natural plan I lave laid down is never followed, be- 
eauf> moft mothers, of any condition, either cannot, or will not un- 
dertake the troublefome talk of fuckling their own children ; which is 
troubkfome only for want of proper method ; were itrightly managed* 
there would be too much pleafure in it, to every woman that can pre- 
vail upon herfelf to give up a little of the beauty of her bread to feed 
her offspring ; though this is a miftaken notion, for the breafts are not 
fpoiled by giving fuck, but by growing fat. There would be no fear of 
enending the nufband's ears with the noife of the fquallin^ brat The 1 
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child, wai it nurfed in this way, would be always quieten good humour » 
ever playing, laughing, or (keeping. In my opinion, a man of fenfe 
cannot have a prettier rattle (for rattles he mull have of one kind or 
other) than fuch a young child. 1 am quite at a lofs to account for 
the general pradice of fending infants out of doors, to be fuckled or 
cry-nurfed oy another woman, who has not fo much underftanding, 
nor can have fo much affection for it, as the parents ; and how it 
comes to pafs, that people of good fenfc and eafv circumftanccs will 
not give themfefves the pains 10 watch over the 'health and welfare 
of their children, but are fo carelefs as to give them up to the common 
methods, without considering how near it is to an equal chance that, 
they are deltroyed by them. The ancient cuftom of expofmg them 
to wild beads, or drowning them, would certainly be a much quicker 
and more humane way of difpatchihg them. There are foaie, how- 
ever, who with to have children, and to pveferve them, but are mif- 
taken in their cares about them. To fuch only I would addrefs my- 
felf, and earuettly recommend it to every father to have his child nur- 
fed under his own eye ; to make ufe of his own reafon and fenfc, in 
fuperintending and directing the management of it ; nor fuffer it to be 
made one of the mytteries of the Bona Dea, from which the men arc- 
to be excluded. 1 would ad vile every mother that can, for her own 
fake as well as her child's, to fuckle it ; if (he be a healthy woman, it 
will confirm her health ; if weakly, in mod cafes it will reftore her. 
It need be no confinement to her, or abridgment of her time ; four 
times in four-a ad-twenty hours will be often enough to give it fuck j 
letting it have as much as it will fuck out of both breaits at each time. 

y be fed and dreiled by fome handy reafonable fervant, that will 
fubrhit to be directed ; whom, likewife it may fleep with. No other 
woman s milk can be fo good for her child •, and dry-marling I look 
upon to be the molt unnatural and dangerous method of all ; and, ac- 
cording to my obfervation, not one in three fufyives it. To breed a 
child in this artificial manner, requires mere knowledge of nature and 
the animal ceconomy, than the b»at nurfe was ever miftrejfs of, as 
well as more care and attention than is generally bellowed on ehil- 
~dred \ the ikill of a good phyfician would be necefiary to manage it 
rightly." ******•• 

The Doctor is here led toftate his opinion a» to the precautious 
necefTary to be taken in the choice of hired nurfes, and his reafons 
why the children entrufted to their care ihould be treated fomewhat 
differently from thefe who are nurfed in a more natural way, and fuck 
their own mothers. He does not deem it enough that hired nurfes 
fhould be clean and healthy ; he looks upon their age a i a material con- 
federation. " Thofe,"' he fays, l< between twenty and thirty are cer- 
tainly of the belt age ; becaufe they will have more mirk than the very 
young, and mure and better than the old. But what/' he thinks, 
»< of the utmoft confequence is, that great regard Ihould be had to 
the time of their lying-in, and thofe procured, ifpoffible, who hare 
not been brought to bed above two or three months." lie julliy ob- 
ferves, that " nature intending a child ihould fuck about a twelve- 
mouth, the milk feldom continues good much longer j" and he 
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with a (till greater degree of evidence, *< that if a new-born infant be 
deprived of its own mother's milk, \x ought undoubtedly to have what 
is molt like it : the newer it is, the moie fuitable in all refpetts t«4«its 
tender nature." ******* 

After cenfuring a very common practice with poor women, who, 
if they can get nurfe -children, will fuckle two or three of them fuc- 
cefhveiy with the fame milk, he proceeds thus : l « A nurfe ought to 
have great regard to her diet : it is not enough that fhe be fober and 
temperate ; her food ihould confift of a proper mixture of flefh and 
vegetables : the mould eat one hearty meal of unfalted flefh-meat every 
day, with a good deal of garden-ftufF, ard a little bread. Thin broth 
or milk would be belt for her breakfaft andfupper. Her drink fhould 
be fmall-beer, or mi'k and water -, but on no account fhould fhe ever 
touch a drop of wine or ftrong drink, much lefs any kind of fpirituous 
liquors ; giving ale or brandy to a nurfe is, in effect, giving it to the 
child ; and it is eafy to conclude what would be the confequence." *** 

; his equal'}- candid and judicious writer does not enter upon his 
promifed description of the treatment proper for children put out to 
nurfe, without again reminding his readers, that the plan, which he 
would lay down, could he prevail, would be that of nature, excluding 
art and foreign aid entirely. " But," he adds, " when this is broke 
in upon, a little adventitious (kill becomes indifpenfibly neceflary ; 
that, if we are not perfectly right in following clofeiy the defign of 
nature, we may co-operate a Jittle, and not be totally wrong in coun- 
teracting it, as is too often the cafe. What I mean is, that every child, 
not allowed the mother's fivlt milk, whether it be dry-nurfed or fuck- 
led by another woman,fhould be purged in a day or two after the birth, 
and this purging continued for fome time ; not by regular dofes of 
phyfic that may operate all at once, but fome lenient laxative mould 
be contrived, and given two or three times a-day, fo as to keep the 
child's body open for the firft nine days, or fortnight ; Jeffening the 
quantity infenfibly, till it be It ft off. It fhould be fo managed, that 
the operation of the artificial phyfic may refemble that of the natural. 
This is fo material, that, for want of it, molt children in the firft 
month break out in pimp 1 , s all over ', the nurfe9 call it red-gum, and 
look upon it to be a natural thing, and that the children wtfl be un- 
healthy who have it not. So indeed they'will be in all likelihood ; and 
it is better that thefc foumeffes, which become acrid and hot by remain- 
ing too long in the body, fhould be difebarged through the (kin. thari 
not at all ; or that they fhould be lodged in the blood, or fall upon the 
vitals, to lay the foundation of numberlefs future evils ; but it is chief- 
ly owing to the neglect of this method at firft. ' A child that fucks 
its own mother, unlefs it be greatly over-fed, or kept too hot, will 
never be troubled with this humour at all." ***** 

The following is the form of the gentle purgative which the 
Doctor recommends to fuch infants as have been deprived of the fal- 
■utary operation of their mother'? milk: 

" Take manna, pulp of caffia, of each half an ounce: diflblve 
them in about three ounces of thin broth. Let .the child take two 

tsful three limes a-day, varying the quantity according to the 
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effect ; which, at Erft, ought to be three or four (tools in four-and- 
twenty hours." 

Among other rules for the conduct of hired nurfes, this experi- 
enced phyfician particularly enjoins filch women " to keep the chil- 
dren awake by day, as long as they are difpofed to be fo, and to amufe 
and keep thtm in good humour all they can \ not to lull and rock 
them to fleep, or to continue their fleep too long ; which is only done 
to lave their own time and trouble, to the great detriment of the chil- 
dren's health, fpirits and underftanding." ***** Here he re- 
fers to his former obfervations on the changes to be gradually made 
in the diet of children, when they come to require more folid fulte- 
nance than breaft-milk •, and he takes occasion to introduce the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

" A child may be allowed any kind of mellow fruit, either raw, 
ftewed, or baked, roots of all forts, and all the produee e^f the kitchen- 
garden. I am fure all thefe things are wholefome and good for them, 
and every one elfe, notwithstanding the idle notion of their being 
windy, which they are only to very debauched ftomachs ; and fo is 
milk : but no man's blood wants the cleanfing, refrefhing power of 
milk, more than his, whofe ftomach, ufed to inflammatory things of 
high reliih, will not bear the firft chill of it. To children, all this 
kind of food, taken in moderation, is perfectly grateful and falutary. 
Some may think that they carry into the ftomach the eggs of future 
worms ; but of this I am not very apprehenfive ; for I believe there 
are few things we eat or drink that do not convey them. But then 
they can never be hatched irr a healthy infide, where all the juices are 
fwe.et and good, and every gland performs its office ; the gall, in par- 
ticular, would deitroy them ; bullock's gall has been found to be a, 
good and fafe vermifuge. It is my opinion, we fwallow the eggs cf 
many little animals, that are never brought to life within us, except 
where they find a fit neft or lodgment in the acid phlegm or vitiated 
humours of the ftomach and bowels. Were thefe totally difchargccl 
everyday, and the food of yefterday employed in nourifhment, and 
the fuperfluity thrown oil to the laft grain, no worms could ever breed 
or harbour in our vitals. As foon as the children have any teeth, at 
fix or eight months, they may by degrees be ufed to a little Mem-meat : 
which they are always very fond of, much more fo at firft, than of any 
confectionary or paltry wares, with which they fhould never debauch 

I have elfewhere enlarged on the fatal effects of thefe palatable 
noifons •, and I am not without hopes that tender and rational mothers 
ifcili pay fome little attention to my warnings. A reform in this article 
alone— the total difufe of paftry in the diet of young children— wi!l v 
go a great way towards preventing many of the wortt complaints to 
Which they are fubject. , 

From the above remarks on the proper food of infants, the Doe- 
tor makesCa very natural transition to- the confideration of their dif- 
eafes He begins with expofing the abfurdity of popular errors and 
popular prejudices with refpect to teething « Breeding teeth" he 
fays « has been thought to be, and is fatal to many children j but I 
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am confident this is not from nature, for it is no difeafe, or tve could 
not be well in health till one or two and twenty, or htter. Teeth arc 
breeding the greateft part of that time ; and it is my opinion, the lad 
teeth give more pain than the firft, as the bones and gums they are to 
pierce are grown more firm and hard. But, whatever fever, fits, or 
other dangerous fymptoms feem to attend this operation of nature, 
health) children have fometimes bred their teeth without any fuch bad 
attendants •, which ought to incline us to fufpect the evil not to be 
natural, but rather the effect of too great a fulnefs, or the corrupt hu- 
mours of the body put in agitation by the ftimulating pain the tooth 
cauiesin breaking its way out. This I believe, never happens with- 
out Tome pain, and poffibiy a little fever ; but if the blood and juices 
be perfectly fweet and good, and there be not too great a redundancy 
of them, both will be but flight, and pafg off imperceptibly, without 
any bad confequence whatever. The chief intention of the method I 
am recommending is, to preferve the humours of the body in this ftate, 
and therefore, if it fucceeds, children fo managed will breed their 
teeth with lefs pain and danger than are commonly obferved to attend 
this work of nature." 

in fupport of this opinion, I can ftate from my own experience, 
that I have never known cutting the teeth, as it is called, attended with 
any pain of an alarming nature, except in cafes of previous difeafe, 
mifmangement or bad nurfing. Fevers, convulfion-fits, and other dan- 
gerous fymptoms, are always, upon fuch occafions, the confequences 
iof an extreme fulnefs of the habit, a vitiated ftatc of the blood and 
juices, fome conftitutional weaknefs, or a great irritab iity of the ne. - 
yous fyitem. The ufe alfo of corala, and the like hard fubftances, by 
rendering the gums callous, mud oppofe additional rcfiftance to the 
bursting tooth, and greatly iucreafe the actttenefs of the pain. But 
the Doctor's text requires no comment. I fhall therefore refume my 

lion from his valuable pamphlet. 

" As I have laid," continues he, u that the £*ft and general caufe 
of molt of the difeafes infants are liable to, is the acid corruption of 
their food, it may not b^ amjfs iuii to mention an eafy and ceuain r .m- 
edy, or rather, preventative, if given timely, at the firft appearance of 
predominating acid ; which is vtry obvious, from the crude white or 
green itools, gripes and purging* occaficned by it. The common 
ttitthod when thefe fymptoms appear, is to give the peatl-jidep, ciabs- 

and the teftaceous powders, which, though they do abforb the; 
acidities, have this inconvenience in their effect, that they' are apt to 
I in the body, and bring on a coftivenefs very detrimental to in- 

and therefore require a little manna, or fome gentle purge, to be 
;. frequently to carry tHem off. Inflead of thefe, I would re- 

<_ \mcxii a certain fine infipid powder, called magifefia alba, which, at 

me time it corrects, and fweetens all fournefs rather more effect - 

than the teftaceous powders, islikewife a lenient purgative, and 
k ps the body gently open. This is the only alkaline purge I know 
of and which our difperifatories have long Wanted, I have taken it 
n fell ren it to others, for the heart-burn, and find it to be the 

tual remedy for that complaint. It may be given 
h M one to two drams a-day, a little at a time in all their 

food, tUi.theaci.diuo be quite overcome, and the concomitant fyrnp. 
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toms Alfappear entirely. I have often given it with good and great 
effect, even when the children have been far gone in difeafes firft 
brought on by prevailing acid. 

*« It is always eafier to prevent difeafes than to cure them -, and 
as neither children, nor indeed grown perfons, are ever feized with, 
chronic difeafes fuddenly, the progrefs ot decaying health being per- 
ceptibly gradual, it is no difficult matter for a phyfician of common 
ikul to obferve the firft iiep towards illuefs, and to foretell the confe- 
quence, in all thofe whole habit of life is well known .to him. But 
to parents and nurfes in general, thefe obfervations may not occur, I 
will therefore point out a few certain figns and fymptoms, by which 
they may be allured, that a child's health is decaying, even before it 
appears to be fick. If thefe are neglected, the evil increafes, grows 
from bad to worfe, and more violent and apparent complaints will fol- 
low, and perhaps end in incurable difeafes, which, a timely remedy, or 
a llight change in the diet and manner of life, had infallibly prevent- 
ed. The firft tendency to difeafe may be obferved in a child's breath. 
It is not enough the breath be not offenfive ; it fhould be fweet and 
fragrant like a noie-gay of frefh flowers, or a pail of new milk from a 
young cow that feeds upon the fweeteft grafs of the fpringj and this as 
well at firft waking in the morning, as all day long. It is always fo with 
children that are m perfect delicate health. As i'oon, therefore, as a 
child's breath is found to be either hot, or ftrong, or four, we may be 
afFured that digeftion and furfeit have fouled and difturbed the blood, 
laid now is the time to apply a proper remedy, and prevent a train of 
impending evils. Let the child be reftrained in its food j eat lefs j live 
upon milk or thin broth for a day or two , be cavried,or walk if it is 
able, a little move than ufual in the opea air. Let a little of this pow- 
der, or any other proper phylic, be given ; not that 1 would advife 
phytic to be made familiar ; but one dofe administered now, would 
prevent the neceffity of a great many that night afterwards be prefcri- 
b~d with much leis good effect. 

" If this firft fymptom of approaching illnefs be overlooked, the 
child, who, if it was healthy, would lie quiet as a log all night, will 
have difturbed fleer., rcftlefs, terrifying dreams ; will be talking, Halt- 
ing, kicking, and tumbling about ; or fmiling and laughing, as is com- 
mon with very young children when they are griped ; and tire nurfes 
fay they fee and converfe with angels. After tliij will follow lofs of 
appetite and completion, check of growth, decay of itrength, cough, 
consumption, or dfe coiics, gripes, worms, fits, &e. difeafes that re- 
quire all the fkill of a good phyfician ; and happy for them, if the ut- 
inoft he can employ will reftore them to any degree of Jailing health. 

" There is one thing' more which I forgot to mention in its prop- 
er place, and therefore 1 muft take notice of it here : th: '. is, the de- 
gree of exercife proper for children. This is of more confequence 
th?n all the reft ; for, without it, all our care in feeding and clothing 
will not fucceed to our wifhes ; but when by due degrees a child is. 
brought to bear a good deal of exercile without fatigue, it is incon- 
ceivable how much impropriety and abfurdity in both thefe articles 
it will endure unhurt. A child, therefore, fjjotild be pufhed forwards, 
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and taught to walk as foon as poJible. An healthy child a year old 
will be able to walk alone. This v-e may call the xra of thek deliver-* 
ance -, for this great difficulty furmounted, they generally do well, bf 
getting out of the nurfe's hands to fhift for themfelves. And here I 
Kiult endeavour to correct a great miftake, which is-, that moft people^ 
think it wrong to put weakly children upon their legs, efpecially if they 
a?e the leail bent or crooked : but whoever will venture the experi- 
ment will fureJy find, that crooked legs will grow in time ftro-ng and 
ftraight by frequent walking, while difufe will make them worfe and 
worfe every day. As they grow daily more and moreable, let their 
walks be gradually increafed, till they can walk two miles on a ftretch 
without wearinefsj which they will be very well able to do before 

> re three years old, if they are accuftomed to it every day. To- 

hem fuch a walk, thould be impofed as an indifpenfible talk upon 
! s, for to thern it will be the hightft pleafure ; fo far from a 

en to them, that if they perform the daily duty, they will, from 

the impalft of their own active vigour, be found running, leaping, and 

] day long. Thus, a dull, heavy child may be made play- 

• y, a weakly one healthy and ftrong, and confirmed in 

and perpetual health. 

"There are fomc othel little" niceties that,were they obferved in the 

ren, would be of forne ufe to them j fuch as making 

them lie ftrsight in the bed. I do not mean extended like a corpfe, 

at their limbs .may be free and eafy. I have fometimes feen 

r.n a year or two eld lie doubled up in bed as in the womb, efpe- 
ertthei % and from the conftraint of their pofture, fall 
into profufe fweats. This will be prevented if they are laid Itraight ; 
and lletp all the mufcltsof the body, the knees will naturally 

They fhou'd be taught to ufe both hands alike j foi* 
employing one mere than the ether will not only make the hand and 
arm fo u-ftdj but zlfo that fide of the body bigger than the other. This 
is fometim?s the caufe of crookednefs. It would likewife not be amifs 
to forward their fpeaking plain, by fpeaking plain diftinct words to 
khem, inftead of the namby-pamby ftyle, and giving them back their 
ou i>. brol en inarticulate attempts ; by which means, I believe, feme 
children fearcely fpeak intelligibly at feven years of age. . I think they 
cannot be made reafonable creatures too foon." * * * * * * 

As this eflay was written in the form of a letter, the Doctor con- 
cludes it with an apology to the gentleman to whom it was addreiTed* 
for the loofe manner in which the thoughts were laid before him. The 
writer very candidly confeffes that he had "neither time nor patience 
to think of form and order, or fupportingthemby affected demonftra- 
tions taken from mechanical principles and powers. " All I have en- 
df a< oured, ' fayshe> « is to be intelligible and ufeful ; and therefore I 
b ve avoided, as much as poffible, all terms of art i together with lear- 

[uotatiofls, as often produced out of vanity, and to (hew deep 
K ling, as for the fake of proof. ***** I fl la li on ]y a ^d by wav 
c perfuafive to thofe who way be inclined to make a trial of the meth- 
od i uxmy A, that I am a father, and have already pra&ifcd it wills 
the moft defcrable fuctefs." 



In a poftfcript to the tenth edition of this pamphlet, dated Juty 
5^5, *7<>t> the author exprcffes himfelf in the following manner : 

« It is now above twenty years fince I wrote the foregoing effay ; 
and though I have made a few alterations, it was only to explain thofie 
pafiages that contained any apparent difficulty or obfcurity : I have 
never yet found caufe to alter cfTentially any one opinion delivered in it. 
I have through the whole induftrioufly laboured at the greateit plain- 
nefsand fimplicity ; and yet my meaning has been much miftaken. — * 
Some have very ftrangely expected to find in it the general cure of chil- 
dren's difeafes, though it be profeffedly written only to prevent the; 
by eitablifhing good health ; a very different thing (whatever peo; e 
may think) from the cure of difeafes. Sick or weak children,- whet '; 
«r fuch by nature, or made fuch by bad nurfing, cannot perhaps e 
brought immediately into^he habits here recommended, but mui' 
be cured of their maladies by a fkilful phyfician ; who, if he be all. 
Iioneft man, will introduce thefe, or fimilar habits of managemen 
continue them in health and ftrength. But in treating their difea : 
as well as in nurfing them,, I am very fare many capital errors are co, 
mitted. I object greatly in particular to the frequent ufe of antim 
al and mercurial medicines ; which, though they give fometim. 
little temporary relief, by difcharging crude and phlegmatic "humours 
killing worms, &c. I am very confident a repeated ufe of them br< 
the blood, relaxes the fibres, and is every way deftrudtive to the con 
tution of children. Prefentrelief feemsto be all that is defired, anil 
therefore all that is intended by medication ; the flow, but perman.nj 
effects of good habits few have patience to expe£t. Others have ne~ 
gle&ed eflentials, to lay ftrefs upon trifles. A lady of great fway 
among her acquaintance told me long ago, with an air of reproach* 
that flic had nurfed her child according to my book, and it died. I" 
a iked , if ihe had fuckled it herfclf ? No.— Had it luckled any otha 
■woman ? — It was dry-nurfed. — Then, madam, you cannot wpufts 
your misfortune to my advice, for you have taken a method q 
contrary to it in the mod capital point. O ! but, according to 
direction, it had never worn Hackings. . Madam, children may 
whether they do or do not wear ftockings." A fironger iliuftra 
could not be given of the folly of attending only to tgSes, and a<5 
diametrically oppofite to the dictates of reafon and ex^ar.tHice in a 
t srs ef the greatest moment. 
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